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TOBACCO. 

Any thing upon the cultivation of this im- 
portant plant is of more or less interest to a large 
portion of oar readers ; we are, therefore, much 
obliged to Mr. Garnett for the pamphlet referred 
to in the following note. It attracted great at- 
tention at the time it was written, is nearly out 
of print, and is worthy of republication. A 
great deal of it is useless to the old planter, but 
is not the less valuable to those who are com- 
mencing the growth of " the weed." We shall 
publish the whole in parts, and shall complete 
it in two or three numbers. We are very de- 
sirous that our pages should afford full, complete 
and correct directions for the cultivation of to- 
bacco, in all its phases ; we will, therefore, be 
obliged to any of our planters who will review 
and correct Mr. Minor's work. 

J^uvemher 2, 1842. 

To the Editors of the Southern Planter: 

Gentlemen^ — In looking over some old papers 
the other day, I found a small pamphlet prepared 
for the press in 1822, by Peter Minor, Esq. of Al- 
bemarle, in this State. It is " on the cultivation 
and management of tobacco from the plant bed 
to the prize ;" and I ,now send it to you in the 
belief that you will like to republish it in your 
paper, as it contains many excellent recommen- 
dations on the subject. Not that I am, or ever 
was an advocate for the culture of this plant, 
which I have always considered a great destroyer 
of larKl, of timber, and of human constitutions ; 
although I do not think quite as badly of it as 
King James of Scotland, and old Burton, the 
celebrated author of the Anatomy of Melancho- 
ly.* But since there is no probability that its 

* As this queer old writer has some odd notions 
about tobacco, which are quite as oddly expressed, I 
here give them to you in his own old-fashioned spell- 
ing: — " Tobacco, divine, rare, superexcellent tobacco, 
which goes fane beyond all their panaceas, potable 
gold and philosopher's stones, — a soveraigne remedy 
to aU diseases. A good vomit, I confesse, a vertuous 
hearbe, if it be well qualified, opportunely taken, and 
medicinally vsed, but as it is commonly abused by 
most m«n, which take it as tinkers do ale, 'tis a plague, 
a mischiefe, a violent purger of goods, — lands, — 
health; — hellish, develish, damned tobacco, the mine 
and overthrow of body and soule." 
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cultivation in Virginia will ever be discontinued, 
it is desirable that Qv%Ty thing in regard to it 
should be made known as generally as possible. 
I remain, genllemen, • 

Your obedient servant, 

James M. Garnett. 



NOTES 

On the Cultivation and Management of Tobacco 
from the Flant Bed to the Prize — according to 
the most approved practices in Albemarle and the 
adjacent counties in Virginia. 

ist. Of the Choice of Land for the Plant 
Beds and Mode of Preparing it. 

A rich virgin loam with a slight mixture of 
sand is ascertained to bo the best soil for raising 
tobacco plants. Such spots are indicated by 
the growth of alder and hazle bushes in bottoms 
and on the margin of small streams, and if the 
situation has- the command of water for irriga- 
tion it is on that account to be preferred — the 
spot being selected, the first operation is to bum 
it with a strong fire. For this purpose the 
growth of every kind is cut off, (not grubbed 
up,) and the whole surface raked very clean. 
The burning should be done before Christmas, 
or as soon after as the weather will permit — and 
if done thus early it cannot be well loo heavy, 
even bringing the soil to a hard cake. The 
wonderful fertility imparted to soil by fire^ has 
of late years been clearly proved and devel- 
oped by various experiments in this and other 
countries, but jtidging from long established 
practice, we suppose it is a fact that has been 
long known to tobacco planters — that this ferti- 
lity is imparted by the fire, and no ways depend- 
ant upon the ashes left by the process is clearly 
proved from the fact, that the same results will 
ensue if the ashes are swept off entirely clean. 
Or take another piece of ground of equal qua- 
lity, cover it with as much or more ashes, and 
prepare it in every respect similar, except burn- 
ing, and plants cannot be raised in it. Hence 
the necessity and propriety of regular and uni- 
form burning, the want of which is al>^*a3's ma- 
nifested by a diminutive yellow and sickly 
growth of plants in those spots not sufficiently 
acted on by the fire. 

After the ground becomes cool from burning, 
the whole surface should be swept with a coarse 
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twig broom to take out the cqaJs.. In this opera- 
tion .some of the ashes will be removed, but that 
m of BO consequence — it should then be broken 
up about two inches deep with. grubbing hoes, in 
which operation, and in repeated choppings af- 
terwards with' hilling hoes, all roots will be cut 
and finally got out with a fine iron tooth rake 
which will leave the ground in proper order to 
receive the scqcI. 

The most approved time for sowing is about 
the first of February, the beds previously being 
6u6!^ered to lie and mellow Ity the frost and snows 
• to that time. B« it will do very well to bum 
and sow after thi^t time, as late as the first of 
March, taking care not to have the heat so 
great. The quantity of seed is as much as can 
be taken up in a common table spoon* for one 
hundred square yards, and in that proportion. 
This quantity of seed should be mixed with 
about one gallon of clean ashes, and half that 
quantity of plaster of paris, and the whole well 
incorporated, and then strewed uniformly over 
the bed at two operations, crossing at right an- 
gles to ensure regularity. Cabbage seed for 
early planting, tomato, celery, and lettuce seed 
may be sowed in small quantities ^ ith the to- 
bacco seed, without material injury to the growth 
of the plants. After sowing the seed the ground 
is immediately trodden over closely with the feet, 
and covered thick with naked brush. If the 
frost is severe from this time it is common to 
take oflf the brush some time in the month of 
March, before the plants appear, and tread the 
bed again, and at the same time give the ground 
a slight dressing of manure. The dung of fowls 
of all sorts, is sought after for this purpose, 
which being beaten, is sifted over the bed through 
a coarse basket or riddle. The brush is then 
restored, and not finally removed until the leaves 
of the plants are about an inch in diameter; 
when the dressing of manure is again applied, 
taking care to wait the approach of rain for that 
purpose. Any grass or weeds that may have 
sprung up in the mean time are carefully picked 
out. In dry seasons, if the situation admits of 
it, the bed must be irrigated by training a small 
stream of water around the edge of it. If not, 
it should be watered every evening with a com- 
mon watering pot, or pine bushes dipped in wa- 
ter and shook over the bed until sufficient mois- 
ture is obtained. 

Under a careful observance of this manage- 
ment, the plants according as the seasons have 
been favorable or not, will be fit to transplant 
from the 16th of May to the lOih of June. A 

♦ This quantity of plant bed is generally considered 
under good circnmstances as sufficient to set ten thou- 
sand hills in good time. But the prudent planter 
taking into consideration the casualties of fly, drought, 
&c. will do well to make a larger allowance. We 
know of no certain remedy or antidote against the 
fly which destroys the early plants. 



planter thinks himself lucky if he can' get his 
crop pitched by the lOih of June. After that, 
the seasons are uncertain fiom the heat of the 
weather, and the chances of success for a crop 
iue precarious ; though it bes been known to 
succeed when planted the middle of July. 

0/ the Preparation of the Land^ and Cultivation 

of the Crop, 

The best tobacco is made upon new or fresh 
land. It is rare to make more than three suc- 
cessive crops upon the same ground, of which 
the second is the best, the first and tlsird being 
about equal. But it is more common to make 
only two. The new land, after all the timber 
and brush is removed, and the surface very 
cleanly raked, is twice closely coultered, as deep 
as two horses or oxen Ctio pull. After this, 
hands with grubbing hoes pass regularly over 
the whole ground, and take up all the loose 
roots that have been broken by the coulter which 
are heaped and burned, or removed. One and 
sometimes two more coulter ings are then given, 
and the same operation repeated with the grub- 
bing hoes, which leaves the land in proper order 
to be hilled — this is universally done in straight 
rows at the distance of three and a half feet 
apart, giving the same distance as near as the 
eye will permit the other way — in fresh land, 
that is to say, for the second and third crop, the 
line of the original row, and even the locality of 
each hill should be preserved. After passing 
the coulter two or three times between each 
row, the hills should be made in the same place, 
the remains of the stalk and roots of the old 
plant being first removed. It is supposed, from 
the excess of nitrous particles contained in to- 
bacco, above any other plant, that the partial 
decomposition of this stubble during the winter, 
imparts a degree of fertility to the spot which 
should not be lost by the diffusion and exposure 
of a general ploughing. It is most advisable 
too, that the hilling of new and fresh land, 
should be done as earl}' in the spring as possible, 
say three or four weeks before planting. This 
affords time for the hill to settle to a proper con- 
sistence, and presents a more extended surface 
to bo acted on by atmospheric influence, which 
perhaps is greater in the spring months than at 
any other season of the ^'ear. 

On the bottom land of our rivers there are 
extensive alluvial flats, that bear successive crops 
of tobacco for man}' years, and some planters 
resort to highly manured spots conveniently si- 
tuated upon high land. But in general it is 
considered bad economy to manure land for to- 
bacco, both because the quantity required for 
that crop is greater than for any other, and be- 
cause the quality of the product, as well as that 
made on low irrounds, is coarser in fibre and less 
marketable. The preparation of such land, how- 
ever, is the same as tW of new ground, except 
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that the large plough and harrow are subsiHuted 
for the coulter and grubbing hoe, and the hilling 
may be a little longer delayed. 

If the seasons have been favorable, and the 
plant beds duly attended to as before observed, 
the plants will be ready to set out from the 15ih 
to the last of May. It is most common to wait 
for a rain or season as we call it, to perform this 
operation, in which case the hills must be pre- 
viously cut off about four inches above their 
base; but in early planting it is quite safe to 
proceed without a season, provided it is done in 
the evening, and the hills cut off at the same 
time. It is universally adtnitted that a moderate 
season is better than a very wet one ; and that 
is considered the best, in which the earth does 
not entirely lose its friability, but at the same 
time will bear to be compressed closely about 
the roots of the plant without danger of becom- 
ing hard or baked. Under the most favorable 
circumstances, however, some plants will fail or 
perish, and, therefore, the ground must be gone 
over after every rain until the last of June, to 
replant the missing hills. It is not important 
here to describe the mere cultivation of the crop 
as it respects tillage, it being only necessary as 
in the case of all other plants to keep the earth 
light and free from weeds and grass. This is 
generally done by two weedings, first by scrap- 
ing a little earth and all the young grass from 
the plants and then in a short time restoring the 
same earth, and as much more as will make a 
considerable hill around each. In old land, and 
that free from stumps, the single horse shovel 
plough is used with great advantage as an aux- 
iliary to the hoe. 

When -the plants attain a proper size, which 
observation and experience will readily point 
out, they are to be primed and topped. The 
priming is merely stripping off four or five leaves 
at the bottom, leaving about a hand's breadth 
between the first leaf and the top of the hill. 
Topping is simply taking out the bud with the 
linger and thumb nails, leaving the necessary 
number of leaves, which in general is not more 
than eight, though the fiist lopping may be to 
nine or ten leaves to make it ripen more uni- 
formly, and bring the crop into the house more 
together. For the same reason, the late plants 
are not lopped to so many, falling from eight by 
degrees as the season expires, down to six and 
five. A little practice, and slight attention to 
the manner in which the leaves grow from the 
stalk, will soon enable a person to perform this 
operation with great dexterity and despatch, 
without counting the leaves. All that is requi- 
site after this until the plant is fit to cut, is to 
keep it from being eaten by the worms, and to 
pull oflf the suckers that grow out at the junc- 
tion of the leaves to the stalk. These suckers 
put forth only twice at the leaves, but after that 
iadefioitely and contiuifliiy from the root, and it 



is thought injudicious ever to let them get mgre 
than a week old, for Ijesides absorbing the nu- 
triment necessary to push-forward, and increase 
the size and thickness of the leaf, the breaking 
them off when of a large siee, makes so great 
a wound as greatly to injure the after growth 
of the plant. In general about three months is 
requisite to perfect the growth of tobacco from 
planting to cutting. 

Of the diseases and casualties to which it is 
subject, and its tendency to exhaust land. — To- 
bacco is subject to some diseases, and liable to 
be injured by more casualties and accidents than 
any other crop: That growipg upon new or 
fresh high land is seldom injured by any other 
disease than the Spot or Firing, which is the 
effect of very moist succeeded by very hot wea- 
ther. For this we know of no remetly or anti- 
dote. Tobacco growing upon old land, particu- 
larly upon low flats, besides being more subject 
to spot, is liable to a disease we call the Hollow 
Stalky which is an entire decay and Rottenness 
of the inside or pith, terminating gradually in 
the decay and final dropping off of the leaves. 
This disease is sometimes produced by the 
wounds caused by pulling off overgrown suck- 
ers, thereby admitting too great an absorption of 
water into the stalk through the wound. In 
land not completely drained, the plants are some- 
times apt to take a diminutive growth, sending 
forth numerous long, narrow leaves, very thickly 
set on the stalk. This is called Walloon tobac- 
co, and is good for nothing. As there is no cure 
for these diseases when they exist, we can only 
attend to their prevention. This will at once be 
pointed out by a knowledge of the cause, which 
is too much wet, and indicates the necessity of 
complete and thorough draining before the crop 
is planted. It may not be amiss here to men- 
tion, that tobacco is more injured than any other 
crop by ploughing or hoeing the ground when 
it is too wet, and to express a general caution 
on that head. 

The accidents by which tobacco is often in- 
jured and destroyed, are high winds, heavy beat- 
ing rains, hail storms, 9.nd two kinds of worm, 
the ground or cut worm^ and the large green horn 
worm. High winds, besid^ breaking off the 
leaves and thereby occasioning a great loss, 'are 
apt to tur# them over. The plant unlike most 
others possesses no power to restore the leaves 
to their proper position, which must shortly and 
carefully be done by hand, otherwise the part 
inverted will gradually perish and moulder away. 
Those who have studied the anatomy of plants 
can tell us the cause of this, as well as, why na- 
ture has denied to tobacco the faculty of restor- 
ing its leaves to their proper position. The 
ground worm, the same which is sometimes so fa- 
tal to corn, is ascertained to be the Larvae of the 
common black bug found in great numbers un- 
der Wheat shocks, &c. This worm is seldom or 
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never found in new land, but abounds in old or 
manured ground — and in some years I have 
seen them so numerous, as to have from forty to 
fifiy taken out of one hill in a morning. The 
alternatives are either to abandon the crop, or to 
go over the ground every morning, vhen they 
can be found at or near the surface, and destroy 
them. The missing hills to be regularly re- 
planted. The Horn Worm is produced from a 
large, clumsy, grey coloured fly commonly seen 
late in the evening sucking the flowers of the 
Stramonium or thorn apple^ commonly called here 
the James-town weed. The flies deposit their 
eggs in the night on the tobacco, and all other 
'narcotic plants indiscriminately as Irish potatoes, 
tomatoes, &c. In twenty-four or thirty-six 
hours the eggs hatch a small worm which im- 
mediately begins to feed on the leaf and crows 
rap'dly. Great care should be taken to destroy 
them while young. Turkeys and Guinea fowls 
are great auxiliaries in this business, but the evil 
might be greatly lessened if the fties were de- 
stroyed, which can easily be done in the night 
by a person walking over the ground with a 
torch and a light paddle. They will approach 
the light and can easily be killed. In this way 
1 have known a hundred killed in one field in 
the course of an hour. 

Tobacco has been reproached as the cause of 
the general exhausted condition of our lands, of 
the slow priced improvement in the Vu'ginia 
system of agriculture; in short as the bane of 
all good husbandry. This stigma, is, I am per- 
suaded, in a great measure unmerited. It is 
true, that, like Indian corn, from the frequent 
and high degree of tillage it requires through- 
out the summer, it exposes the ground to be 
washed by hard rains, and evaporated by the 
hot sun ; but the plant in itself is less an ex- 
hauster than corn or wheat. A proof of this is 
to be found in the superior growth and perfec- 
tion to which any crop will arrive when grown 
after tobacco, than after any thing else, not ex- 
cepting clover that has been ploughed in. Per- 
haps this may be accounted for from the facts, 
l3^ That the roots and stubble of tobacco left 
on the ground are more in quantity, and contain 
more of the essential qualities of manure than 
those of any other plant. 2d. The plant itself 
while growing feeds more from the atmosphere 
than any other: and 3dly. It is not suffered lo 
go to seed, the process in all vegetation which 
is supposed to make the greatest draft on the 
fertility of the earth. Neither is the culture of 
tobacco incompatible with a proper rotation of 
crops, and an improved system of husbandry, 
for we find as extensive and successful eflforts at 
improvement made in the tobacco region, and 
by tobacco makers, as in any other section of 
our State. 

(To be continued.) 



ROOTS. 

We ask the attention of the South to the fol- 
lowing communication. It comes from a tho- 
roughly practical man, and affords a better essay 
upon the subject than we could hope to obtain 
at homo. We have visited Mr. Bement's farm, 
and had ocular evidence of his superior skill 
and management. It would not do to subject 
all of our agricultural writers to the same test 

Three HiUs Farm, Dee, 6, 1842. 

Messrs. Editors, — From the very flattering 
manner in which you have introduced me to the 
readers of the " Southern Planter," I cannot re- 
sist the call to furnish you with a statement of 
the treatment, culture, and pR)duce of my carrot 
patch and field of Sweedes. 

I am not so vain as to think I can furnish any 
thing new on the subject, to your readers ; but 
a plain, practical, matter-of-fact account may not 
be uninteresting to them. 

Although the root culture has been gaining* 
favor, in this country for several years, still, in 
my opinion, it has not received that attention it 
deserves. My soil is a loam, some parts inclin- 
ing to sand and some to clay, and what is termed 
here, sandy-loam and c]ay-loam,and well adapted 
to the growth of roots, particularly carrots and 
ruta bagas. I have cultivated roots for my 
stock, for the last ten years and I have found no 
crop that pays better, for the expense of culti- 
vation ; none that abstracts less from the soil, or 
that leaves it in better condition for a succeeding 
crop. I have never failed in procuring a good 
crop of barley, and aAer ruta bagas, grass seed 
always take wcU. I have been less successful 
with oats, as the richness of the soil causes a 
too luxuriant growth of straw, whereby they 
lodge and do not fill so well. 

You will recollect that my carrot patch was 
near my house ; I call it my accommodation crop, 
from its being near by and can be worked at 
odd times ; besides it is the scene of my labor ! 
Do not start, gentlemen, for I assure you I do 
not belong to the silk-stocking gentry. If you 
had made your visit in the summer, you might 
possibly have found me in my " frock-and-trow- 
scrs" in the very midst of them, and the perspi- 
mtion profusel}' rolling off my face in drops as 
large as peas. 

To ensure a good crop of carrots, and it will 
apply equally well to all crops, it is necessary to 
have the soil not only rich but well worked and 
pulverized. As soon as the soil is sufficiently 
dry in the spring, I plough as deep as possible, 
and after one or two weeks, I haul on at the 
rate of sixty cart loads, (equal to thirty wagon 
loads,) of compost manure, and spread evenly, 
and harrow it thoroughly, when the plough is 
again put on and a shallow furrow turned, just 
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sufficient to cover and mix the manure with the 
soil. It is now suffered to rest until the seed is 
to be sown, which in this climate will be from 
the iOlh to the 20th of May. Previous to sow- 
ing it is thoroughly harrowed, and then ihrowa 
into ridges, twenty-seven inches apart, which is 
done by turning two fuiTows together. A light 
roller is then passed over, flattening two ridges 
at every turn, the horse walking between them. 
This leaves a flat surface of about four inches 
wide for the drill, which follows and deposiles 
the seed in the centre about half an inch deep ; 
a small roller attached to the drill, follows, co- 
vering and compressing the earth to the seed, 
which completes the operation. 

As soon as the plants are about an inch high, 
they are wed and thinned, which is considered 
the most tedious operation, which is rendered 
easy and expeditious by what we term the 
" push and pull" system. In the first place we 
run the cultivator, with the wings closed, be- 
tween the rows, and then by standing in the 
furrow, with a small narrow hoe, say three inches 
wide, push one side of the plant and pull the 
other side into the furrows, which will leave the 
plants about four or five inches apart, which I 
conceive to be the proper distance. After the 
second working, which is merely running the 
cultivator between thert again and cutting up 
the weeds, the ridges vanish and the soil be- 
comes nearly level. 

The advantages of cultivating on ridges, are, 
the soil is warmer and dryer, the plants are more 
easily distinguished, the weeds do not grow as 
vigorously and are much more speedily removed. 
The great secret in making good root crops is 
in thorough cultivation and a generous supply 
of manure. 

You will recollect the carrot I cultivate is the 
white Belgian variety, which I esteem the most 
profitable on account of the great produce and 
the ease with which they are harvested. Un- 
like any other variety, from three to four inches 
of the root rises above the soil, which affords 
greater facilities in drawing, which can be done 
by grasping them with the hand, resembling in 
that respect the mangold wurtzel. 

I gathered them on the 14th of October, which 
was accomplished in the following manner. — 
Each man took two rows, pulling and laying 
the tops all one way in a row. After they were 
all pulled, the tops were struck off at one blow 
with a knife made of a piece of an old scythe, 
and the roots of four rows were thrown into one ; 
the cart followed and the roots were tossed into 
it with the hand. The crop obtained from the 
patch, which is about one-third of an acre, was 
805 bushels. 

It is impossible for me to estimate the expense 
of this crop, as the labor was done at odd times, 
in the morning before breakfast, when the main 
work was at a distaoce. In comparison with 



the ruta baga, 1 judge they cost about one-third 
more, which would bring them at about nine 
cents per bushel. 

1 agree with Mr. Botts in estimating their 
value. For horses and milch cows, I consider 
them superior to any other root. Horses become 
very fond of them, and fed once per day with 
them, their bowels are kept loose, and the hair 
becomes glossy, giving them a lively and healthy 
appearance. Cows eat them greedily and their 
milk is of the richest color, and the butter of 
superior quality. They are in such high esti- 
mation in this section, that a gentleman in the 
city paid me twenty-five cents per bushel for a 
load of them to feed his cow. 

From the amount taken from the small piece, 
as above, I am well persuaded, that one thou- 
sand bushels, every thing favorable, can be 
grown on an acre. 

My method of cultivating the ruta baga is 
similar in several respects to that of the carrot. 
They require a lighter soil and delight in a sandy 
loam, and will bear as much manure as any 
other crop, not even excepting com. I have 
grown good crops on a sod, by turning under 
forty loads of fresh yard manure. I prefer, how- 
ever, to have them succeed potatoes, which was 
the case with the field you saw in October last. 

Last spring a compost of yard manure and the 
refuse of a glue factory, consisting of lime, bones, 
wool, hair and bits of pelt, was applied, say twenty 
loads to the acre, carefully spread after the first 
ploughing, and turned under with a shallow 
furrow and thoroughly harrowed, and mixed 
with the soil — then thrown into ridges twenty- 
seven inches apart, the tops flattened with the 
roller, and the seed deposited with the drill, &c. 
The after culture, with the exception of leaving 
the plants from nine to ten inches apart in the 
drills, was the same as that of the carrots. 

There is one fact in regard to this crop which 
I never noticed until last summer. It so hap- 
pened that a part of this field was not wed and 
thinned for son^c days after the other, and the 
plants and weeds had attained considerable 
height before they were worked, and caused 
about double the labor to finish them. On pull- 
ing we found them on this part of the field, less 
in size, necks long and tops large — termed 
" necky." On reflection, the same has happened 
before, and I could not account for it. I have 
also, heard others complain of the quality of 
their seed, that the plants would not bottom, &c. 
I have seen some of these patches and recollect 
that they were very close and there was appa- 
rently a great strife between the plants and 
weeds for the ascendency. 

I finished pulling my crop on the first of this 
month, and thej^ amounted to 2,355 bushels, and 
as near as I can make it out, the expense of cul- 
tivation would not vary much from six cents 
per bushel. We think there was not far from 
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three and a half acres. I teed Ihem lo my cat- 1 In storing them I fear ihe heal more ihan the 
tlB, aheep and swine ; and for feeding calves the frost. I have about 1,600 bushets in a cool cel- 
firat winter, ihey are invaluable, carrying ihem larand 6(10 in heaps covered wiih straw and 
through in fine condiiioo, and promoting their I earth, for feeding my ewes in May. 
growth wonderfully. C. N. Bement. 



A FENCE. 



We noticed at the North a style of enclosure 
for yards and gardens that struck us aa combi 
ing DBatoess and economy in a high degree.- 
We have attempted to illustrate it in the e 
graving. 

The poets and rails are put up in the usual 
form of those to which palings are nailed, but 
the slate instead of being put on perpendicularly 
are placed diagonally and crossed so as to s 
perfect diamonds in the interstices. These slata 
are ripped ivith a circular saw out of the slabs 
and refuse timber at the saw mill ; they are an 
inch wide and three-eighths or a half inch thick, 
and when crossed in the manner represented, 
fortn ft very neat and substantial fence. They 
are nailed on to the railing just aa they come 
from the saw, and are covert with a coat of 
pilch which conceals the roughness, affords a 
good black color and renders it extremely dura- 
ble. Whitewash might be substituted for it. — 
Various patterns are used according lo the fancy 
of the owner, but we think the one we have re- 
presented combines strength with neatness in a 
higher degree than any other we saw. If the 
reader, in his next journey to New York, will 
take the tioubla to cast hia eyes to the right as 
the care approach Amboy, he may catch a hasty 



glance of the enclosure from which we made 
our sketch. 

We will attempt an estimate of the cost of 
(his paling. The slals will average aboiil four 
and a half feot in length and will cost here pro- 
bably three dollars a thousand, (at the North 
they are furnished for leas ;) they are placed 
about four inches apart ; a ihousci^d will, there- 
fore, cover twenty pennela of eight feel, allowing 
for waste; the rails will be worth about four 
dollars end the posts about three dollars and 
fifty cents. The tar may be esiimaied at one 
dollar and the nails at fifiy cents — rnaking a to- 
tal of twelve dollars for the materials, at a high 
lale, in one hundred and sixty feet of paling. 
The workmanship may be execuled by any 
man that can dig a hole and drive a najl. 

Who would be without a neat enclosure lo 
his yard when it can be had at so cheap a rate ? 

For the Southern Planter. 

MUD. 

Messrs. Editors, — In the November number 

of the Planter "A Subscriber" notices a com- 

icalion, which was published over my name, 

relative to river mud as a manure. He says that 

similar experiments have been made under his 
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observation with swamp mud and he regrets to 
say that the effect cannot be seen." The river 
mud differs essentially from swamp mud, as 
much, I suppose, as one tract of land differs 
fiom another in fertility. The former is brought 
principally from the mountain region by freshets, 
and no doubt has lime as well as other minerals 
in its composition ; whereas, the latter is inva- 
riably formed from the washing and deposites of 
the neighborhood. The two experiments are 
entirely different, nor should I have considered 
it necessary to reply, if my communication had 
not been mentioned. If, however, any doubt 
still exists upon the mind of "A Subscriber," I 
can refer him to Major Charles Yancey, who 
saw the mud put on the land, and saw (he crop 
several times whilst growing; and so much 
pleased was he with the fertility imparted to the 
land, that he forthwith proceeded to use the river 
mud in the same manner. Notwithstanding 
the difference between swamp and river mud, 
"A Subscriber," I think, must be mistaken when 
be supposes that " no advantage is derived from 
swamp mud and the richest ditch banks," and 
that after they '* had been well pulverized with 
the frosts of winter, and spread broadcast, or 
put abundantly in the hill they will not produce." 
It appears to me, that if rich soil is put on poor 
land, the latter must be benefitted thereby : un- 
der this impression, I had six or eight thousand 
loads of earth removed from the ditch banks, 
during the last year, and put on the poorest parts 
of my low grounds which I intended for com, 
and the crop fully realized my anticipations ; 
and this year I have pursued the same course, 
and expect to receive a corresponding benefit. 
I also had river mud hauled on my tobacco land, 
but the freshet in July destroyed the crop, and 
I intend to continue its use as long as I perceive 
the expense and trouble of rem6tAl""i8 paid by 
the subsequent crop. 

If "A Subscriber" will carry the mud from 
his bogs, in the fall to his stable yards, his hog 
pens, cattle sheds, and farm pens, to be trodden 
by the stock and mixed with their manure, or 
if he will form a bank of his bog mud, lime, 
and dung from his stables, in alternate courses, 
he will in the spring have fine comp>ost, the ad- 
vantage of which put on any crop will be per- 
ceived without difficulty. If this discussion is 
to be continued, I hope "A Subscriber" will 
oblige^ me by appending his name to his next 
communication. 

Respectfully, yours, 

Richard G. Morriss. 

Buckingham^ Mv, 30, 1842. 



To the Editors of the Southern Planter: 

Gentkmm^— In the volume of the New York 
State Agricultural Society, which you were kind 
enough to loan me a few weeks since, I was 



particularly struck and at the same lime, much 
mortified, by a letter from James M. Gamelt, 
Esq. in which he undertakes to describe the 
progress of agriculture in Virginia. Here is a 
work, the intrinsic excellence of which, must 
secure for it, a circulation of almost unlimited 
extent, in which, as I think, the agriculture of 
Virginia, is most grossly^ though I doubt not, 
unintentionally misrepresented. Although even 
for the honor of his native State, I could not 
wish Mr. Gamett to exaggerate her advantages, 
still less do I think it consistent with good taste 
to dwell, as he has done, upon what are surely 
nothing but individual cases of mismanagement, 
and these too, confined to a time long passed 
by. If Mr. G. had told us, in the beginning, 
that his object was to describe the state of agri- 
culture, as it existed in the time of his grandfather^ 
we might have been prepared for the sarcasm 
and ridicule, which pervade his whole piece. 

After describing the cattle, poor and lean, 
standing in the comers of fences, with their 
backs drawn up in the shape of a bow, Mr. 
Garnelt says — " But let me return to the cattle 
of the olden time, of which I have a few more 
reminiscences to add. In those days, they were 
so utterly neglected, that it was quite common 
for the multitudes starved to death every winter, 
to supply hides enough for shoeing the negroes 
on every farm. This was a matter so generally 
and constantly anticipated, that my own grand- 
father, as I have beard from unquestionable au- 
thority, was once very near turning off a good 
overseer, because cattle enough bad not died on 
the farm, of which he had the supervision, to 
furnish leather for the above purpose." 

Now, to say nothing of the want of delicacy, 
in publishing to the world so ridiculous an inci- 
dent about a venerable ancestor, I would respect- 
fully ask what has this anecdote to do with the 
present state of agriculture in Virginia ? tFnder 
different circumstances, I might have joined in 
the laugh, which it was probably Mr. G.*8 in- 
tention to raise: but when I find it associated 
with Virginia^ my mother as well as his^ I could 
feel no other emotion but that of surprise and 
mortification. 

But why does Mr. G. in such a treatise as 
his professes to be, drag to the light an incident, 
which (judging from his own age) must have 
transpired nearly two hundred years ago ? Does 
he intend to insinuate that such a state of things 
generally prevails at present ? So &r from this 
I do seriously doubt if a similar case has oc- 
curred since his grandfather paid the last debt 
of nature. Mr. Gamett is too good a writer 
and too good a speaker on the subject of agri- 
culture, to admit the idea, that he is describing 
the state of things on his own farm. And if it 
exists any where else, I candidly declare I never 
witnessed or ever heard of it. 

With these remarkS| I will take the liberty of 
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saying to Mr. Garnett, that if he will leave 
lower Virginia, and pass through the middle 
and western parts of the State, he will find as 
good native cattle, as can be found in New 
York or New England. Here too he will find 
a number of the finest imported cattle by which 
the farmers are endeavoring to improve their 
native stock. In fact it is not necessary for Mr. 
G. to go so far. If he will take the trouble to 
visit his neighboring county of King & €tueen, 
he will find some full blooded Durhams, and he 
will find also many other cattle which share 
deeply in that celebrated cross. Within a short 
distance of my residence (I live in lower Virgi- 
nia) I know of several Durhams, Ayrshires and 
Devons, all certified to be of the genuine stock, 
and these are dififusing themselves with great 
rapidity throughout the country. 

But if our cattle are thus starved and thus 
suffer, how is it that such multitudes of the very 
best beeves are annually driven to the Baltimore 
and Philidelphia markets ? Large droves also 
are constantly coming to lower Virginia seeking 
for a market, whose appearance clearly indicates 
any thing else than that they have been " on the 
lift." After this, I think Mr. G.'s candor will 
prompt him to admit, that his statement is a 
caricature^ not a faithful picture. 

Mr. G. also comments with great severity 
upon the draught horses of Virginia. The idea 
conveyed is (for I think it needless to quote his 
words) that the race-horse is such a favorite 
among Virginians, as to absorb all their care. — 
Now I am no greater admirer of the race-horse, 
considered as such, than Mr. G. is. In fact, I 
do most cordially sympathise with him in all 
the ridicule which he heaps upon Virginians on 
account of their propensity to this amusement. 
Yet I must in candor admit, that the chief im- 
provement, which this noble animal has received 
among us, has been through the race-horse. — 
The best horses I ever saw for the draught or 
saddle, were got by the race-horse; and our 
most sprightly and useful mules are out of our 
blooded mares. If the race- horse then has oc- 
casioned a degeneracy among merij he has cer- 
tainly much improved his own species. 

But there is another charge of still graver 
import, which I find in Mr. G.'s letter. It is in 
these words — " In the tide water portion of Vir- 
ginia, the avemge product of Indian corn per 
acre, does not, I think, exceed fifteen bushels, 
although eight or ten times as much has been 
made on a few farms; the average crop of 
wheat, in all that portion of the State of which 
I have been speaking, can hardly be estimated 
higher than five bushels per acre, if so high." 

All the people then in this part of Virginia 
must be in a starving condition. All farmers 
agree, that when the average of corn falls be- 
low twenty bushels to the acre — or of wheat, 
below eight bushels — then these articles do not 



pay the expenses of cultivation. If, therefore, 
Mr. G. has stated the thing correctly, then all 
Eastern Virginia is doing a losing business. — 
This reminds me of an anecdote which I feel 
strongly tempted to detail. An Irish merchant 
was urging a customer to buy a certain piece 
of goods, assuring him that he " constantly sold 
his wares for less than cost." " Why then are 
you not a ruined man V* " The reason is a 
very plain one," said he — " it is because I do a 
very large business." The reason then why we 
are not all bankrupts, in this section of country 
is, because we do this ruinous business on so 
large a scale. 

Now I pretend not to know what the precise 
product of these articles is. But judging from 
facts, I feel no hesitation in saying that Mr. G.'s 
estimate is far too low. Corn is considered as 
one of the chief sttiples of lower Virginia, and 
wheat, of upper \irginia. If the product of 
these articles were as low as Mr. G. has repre- 
sented, then it is clear to my mind, that instead 
of being considered as staples^ people would cease 
to cultivate them entirely. But there is another 
fact, which bears strongly on this subject. We 
raise in Virginia as much corn and wheat as 
we need for our own consumption, (and this is 
a large amount) and besides this, we have an 
immense surplus, which we send to a foreign 
market. I wish I knew how many thousands 
of bushels of com and wheat, and how many 
tens of thousands of barrels of flour, are annu- 
ally shipped from our State. Some estimate 
may be formed of the magnitude of this busi- 
ness, when I state that twenty-five thousand 
bushels of wheat may be ground in a single 
mill in Richmond, in a day. Mr. G.'s estimate 
is, therefore, far too low. 

But then the question recurs, why should Mr. 
G. who is confessedly Virginian^ every inch of 
him, give this statement of the agriculture 
of his own native State? To this I repl}', that 
he is a facetious old gentleman, an excellent 
writer, a pleasant speaker, and in addition to 
this so fond of his joke^ that he will indulge ir, 
even at the expense of things dearest to his 
heart. I would not be at all surprised if in 
writing this letter, his object was to hoax Bro* 
ther Jonathan, of New York. Hence his de- 
tails o( grandfather memory, and hence his state-" 
ments of products so low, that they must neces- 
sarily issue in the ruin of any people. And yet 
these very people who have no bread, nor butter 
to put upon it, are every year sending large 
quantities of com, wheat and beef to feed Bro- 
ther Jonathan of the North. 

Vindicator. 



SEEDING GRASS. 

Mr. William Carter^ who is an extensive 
grass grower on Chickabominy, and a thorough- 
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Ijr practical manj informed us, in a conversation 
a few days since, ihal having read in the Planter 
an account of the new mode of seeding grass, 
practised in some parts of Massachusetts, and 
highly recommended by the Editor of the 
" Ploughman," he determined to try the experi- 
ment. Accordingly, in the month of Septem- 
ber, 1811, he inverted the soil of his old mea- 
dows, and harrowing the surface, he re sowed 
his grass seed. The result was, that, in the 
summer of 1S12, he cut the finest crop of hay 
(timothy and herdsgrase) that he ever took from 
his land. He has abandoned, forever, the idea 
of cleaning bis meadows by the cultivation of 
corn or any other hoed crop, the expense of 
which is much greater, and the profit much less, 
than qf grass. 

Mr.. Carter states that the turning under of 
the sod had the singular effect of completely 
smothering the naiural and noxious growth, 
whilst the timothy and herdsgrass put up through 
it almost thick enough to prevent the necessity 
of re-seeding. We confess we do not under- 
stand the philosophy of this, but should rather 
have feared the reverse; but facts sometimes 
laugh at philosophy, and Mr. Carter's statement 
is corroborated by the evidence of mtfny north- 
ern farmers. 

There is no subject we take so much interest 
in, ourselves, and none in which we more desire 
to excite the interest of our readers, than the 
cultivation of grass. Any information or com- 
munication upoft the subject, is, therefore, re- 
ceived with peculiar favor. 



EXPERIMENTS WITH PLASTER AND 
GYPSEOUS EARTH. 

The following report of experiments, made 
by Dr. Robert Harrison, of Prince George, was 
presented to the consideration of the Agricul- 
tural Society at Garysville : 

"Whilst very discordant opinions prevail 
amongst others w to the merits of Plaster, I 
have uniformly found the happiest effects from 
its use on my land. 

" In March, I selected two pieces of adjoining 
land, believed to possess equal fertility ; the one 
part was dressed with plaster, (sulp. of lime,) 
in the proportion of one bushel to the acre — the 
other had no application of any kind. The soil 
was a loam adapted to the production of both 
wheat and corn. The quantity of land selected 
for experiment contained in each piece seven hun- 
dred and eighty-four squue yards. There was 

Vol. 3—2 



soon evinced a rapid improvement in the appear- 
ance and luxuriance of the plastered clover, 
which continued to progress until it was fully 
grown. At this time, the clover on each piece 
was neatly cut, suffered to wilt by exposure to 
the sun, then put up in cocks; the succeeding 
day, the hay was opened, exposed to the atmos- 
phere sufficiently to dry it, and the quantity on 
each piece of land was weighed separately, and 
afterwards housed with the following result: — 
That portion, which had had a dressing of sul- 
phate of lime, weighed 747 pounds, and the 
other portion, without this application, 428 
pounds. Thus, it is apparent, that by an outlay 
of about fifty cents an acre, an additional pro« 
duct was realized of almost two thousand pounds 
of clover hay, besides an additional increased 
quantity of vegetable matter in the roots, which 
it is fair to infer were enlarged to produce the 
more luxuriant and vigorous growth. This is 
not a solitary instance of its value, but )t is cor- 
roborated by additional testimony in our vicinity. 

" Experiment 2. At the bottom of my marl, 
lies a tenacious, apparently homogenous sub- 
stance, blue in appearance, and of a soapy cha- 
racter, which I had applied as a top-dressing to 
oats on land remarkably light. Ihe amount 
applied was not ascertained, but upon a rough 
estimate I would say two hundred bushels per 
acre. On adjoining land, of similar texture, al- 
most a perfect sand bank, clay was applied in 
the proportion of three hundred bushels per acre, 
also as a top-dressing after the oats were seeded. 
After these applications of clay and what I will 
denominate gypseous earth, the land was sowed 
with clover, and previously there was a growth 
of the Eastern Shore bean, a plant sometimes 
called the magadahay bean. Now for the result. 
On the land that had been clayed, the clover 
seemed to struggle for existence ; it was sickly 
and pale and nearly all died, the past summer; 
the bean grew but sparingly. On the land 
which had received an application of gypseous 
earth, the clover took finelj', grew luxuriant!}'', 
and surpassed in size and beauty any on the 
farm. Soon after harvest, it was in bloom and 
more than knee high. I must confess the result 
surprised and also delighted me, and the effects 
on the bean plant were equally gratifying, for 
its growth on this portion exceeded that on the 
other, five if not ten times, both in siee and 
weight 

" I am fully of the opinion, with which all of 
my neighbors concur, that this earth produced 
more beneficial effect, than would have succeeded 
the application of an equal quantity of the best 
rotted stable manure. This substance engaged 
my attention about eight years ago, when i for- 
warded a ppecimen of it to the Professor of Che- 
mistry in Philadelphia, desiring its analysis. I 
was informed, according to my recollection at 
this moment, that it contained sulphate of iron, 
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alumina, and some other ingredients nol now 
remembered; but his conclusion was, that it 
possessed no fen ilizing property. This destroyed 
the faint hopes I had enieriain«d of it, but 1 af- 
terwards had some of it hauled on light land, 
which was put in corn. I discovered no im- 
provement in the com crop. Even this year I 
discovered no improvement in the oat crop. — 
Last year I had some dropped around the grow- 
in o; corn, perhaps about fifty hills, with no ma- 
nifest indication of improvement. Although I 
found, in each instance in which I had so spar- 
ingly used this earth, no improvement in the 
quantity or qualiiy of the growing crop, I after- 
wards discovered, about where it was carried 
out, a greater growth in the size and a richer 
appearance in the color of the Eastern Shore 
bean ; but I entertained great doubts whether 
this was to be attributed to this earth or other 
unknown causes. I determined, however, to try 
it on young clover, with the happy lesuhs above 
described. About the time of this application, 
I knew that the.gy^pseous earth on the banks of 
James River had been used most successfully. 
Let it be remembered that this earth had been 
used by me in every instance on land that had 
been previously marled, that is treated with earth 
containing carlionate of lime. It requires no 
great stretch of mind to suppose, that as sul- 
phate of iron and alumina exist in the one arti- 
cle, and carbonate of lime had been previously 
applied, that these in^edients become decom- 
posed and produce sulphate of lime and carbonate 
of iron, while the alumina gives the tenacity in 
"which our light lands are so deficient. The 
sulphate of lime (or as it is commonly called 
plaster) is known to act very beneficially on 
clover sown on light land. And this fact may 
afford a clue to a satisfactory explanation of its 
mode of action. 



METHOD OF CAUSING CABBAGES TO 
HEAD DURING THE WINTER. 

In the fall of the y«ar when it is time to ga- 
ther cabbages, we always find more or less of 
them that have not formed any heads. They 
may have grown well, and have a large stock 
of leaves, but have not closed up in the form ne- 
cessary to make a good, solid, compact cabbage. 

William Vance, Esq. of Read field, has prac- 
ticed for many years the following method, which 
efifectunlly closes these loose leaves in the course 
of the winter, thereby furnishing him with a 
supply of the best kind early in the spring. In 
the fall of the year, just before the ground closes 
up he gathers all the cabbages which have not 
headed, together. He then digs a trench eigh- 
teen inches or more, deep, and of sufficient width 
to admit the cabbages. He then closes the 
leaves together by hand, winding a wisp of 
straw or something else around them to keep 



them together, and then puts them in this trench, 
with heads down and roots up. He then packs 
straw or leaves and earth anug about them, and 
rounds up the earth over them. The trench 
should be dug in a place where the water of the 
rains and snow^s runs oflf and will not stand 
about them. A board, or couple of boards, 
nailed together in the form of a roof and put 
over the mound, may be useful 

In the spring of the year open your trench 
and you will find that the cabbages are all 
headed firmly together, and if the water has not 
got in, will be solid and hard. Mr. Vance has 
had the goodness to send us a few heads which 
he has formed in this way, which were very 
nice. By following this plan, we not only prcr 
serve the cabbages well during the winter, but 
save much of the crop which is not considered 
worth much. — Maine Farmer, 



WHEAT MANURED WITH GLASS. 
Mr. William Partridge, in an article in the 
Cultivator, suggests that pounded glass may be 
applied with great benefit to wheat lands. The 
silicate of potash, which is required by tlie 
wheat, and which is furnished by none of the 
usual manures, would be thereby supplied. He 
thinks that in this way any rich field might be 
made to yield sixty or seventy bushels of wheat 
to the acre. He reckons that about a barrel 
might be required to the acre, and this, he says^ 
can be obtained in New York, ground as fine 
as flour, for $1 75. 



For the Southern Planter. 

CORN, ARTICHOKES, SHAMBLE MANURE, 
ARTIFICIAL WATERING PLACES. 

I have heretofore been in the habit of planting 
my corn when the oak leaves have attained the 
size of a dollar, but am satisfied that in the gen- 
eral I have lost by the practice. The later the 
planting, the taller the corn is disposed to grow ; 
and the taller, the more shade ; consequently 
the less produce. The rows of my .com are 
generally five and a half feet wide, the distance 
in the row varying from two to four feet, accord- 
ing to the quality of the ground, with two stalka 
together ; yet, in consequence of the dense shade, 
on my improved grounds, neither pumpkin, cym» 
I in, nor pea can come to perfection ; and I defy 
a weed or spire of grass to lift its head amongst 
such corn after it begins to silk and tassel. I 
have, therefore, determined to plant earlier; pro- 
vided, nevertheless, that my ground shall first 
have been put in good condition for receiving 
the seed. 

I have had two years experience in growing 
and feeding Jerusalem artichokes. Last year, 
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ihey were planted in rows four feet npart, and 
cultivated as com. About the middle of Octo- 
ber, ray futiing hogs were turned into the loi 
and fed with corn, each rooting his own arti- 
chokes, which served not only for food, but wa- 
ter also. In May last about as many artichokes 
sprung up as I could have wished) and in June 
the weeds were pulled out by hand. The hogs 
are now again at work for their living, and so 
expected to be each fall until toward Christmas, 
when the sheep are turned into the lot for the 
winter. Thus, a lot of half an aere answers 
the triple purpose of growing artichokes, bog 
pen, and sheep cot ; and must shortly be as rich 
as desirable. I design hereafter to give the lot 
a thorough tillage! with the coulter in the latter 
part of April, and when the artichokes are twelve 
to fifteen inchest high to cut out the weeds with 
the hoe, and thin to about eighteen or twenty 
inches. The artichoke grows to about the same 
height of corn, consequently, smothering every 
thing beneath after they get a few feet high. — 
The produce on the half acre is perhaps six 
hundred bushels. 

I think I have heretofore informed you that I 
had last year madeand spread seventy-twooxcart 
loa Is of shamble manure on a meadow. I have 
now the pleasure of informing you that the por- 
tion of meadow on which this manure was 
spread, yielded two heavy cuts of grass, and 
would have been cut the third time, hikl not the 
fall been unusually dry. The grass consisted 
of a mixture of greensward, (Kentucky blue 
grass,) flind red clover, which seem to agree 
well, in every way. The contents of the vault 
of this year was cast out a few days past, and 
amounts to about fifty loads ; and no sooner out 
than filling again. I am now enlarging the 
vault, so thar it may contain about one hundred 
ox cart loads of decomposed manure. My in- 
gredients are bog earih, saw dnst, mould, leaves 
in a state of decay, ashes and fiesh * Tbe first 
layer is earth or saw dust, second flesh, third 
ashes, on which earth or saw dust is immediately 
cast, and the course continued. Not only my 
own, but some Of my fieigbbots' dead animals 
are vaulted by me, and thus the buzzards are 
made to seek their meat in other quarters. Tbe 
larger animals are cut into pieces, and spread, 
and such a quantity of earth or vegetable mat- 
ter cast on as to secure them against exhalation. 
I have now on hand eight or ten old sheep, 
which I have directed to be shorn, then killed 
and their carcasses deposited in the vault ; and 
thus I intend to treat every animal which may 
be unprofitable and unsaleable. A horse, which 
from any cause has -become whorthless, should 

* Last year I used some lime in my vault, but this 
year I have used none. Tbe price when delivered 
at my residence is about thirty cents the bushel, which 
IS more than I can afford to give, otherwise, I would 
^e it in considerable qtumtity. 



not be palmed on the ignorant, but killed and 
converted into manure, and the supernumerary 
dogs could add much to the muck heap. 

I have noticed that in the last number of the 
Cultivator, the Editors remark that they have 
no faith in the plan of raising water by means 
of digging a hole in the earth, placing a barrel 
in the hole, and filling this with small stones. — 
Now I do not know that a barrel may have the 
power of extracting water, but I will tell you 
what I do know, and that is, water is easily ex- 
tracted whence it is wont to come, barrel or no 
barrel. On the first day of Maich, 1841 , 1 went 
with some hands to the top of a considerable 
mountain, and began to clear a tobacco planta- 
tion. No water was to be found on or about 
tbe premises, but I had faiih, and faith produced 
works, for by digging a hole eighteen or twenty 
inches deep, where 1 had once noticed the earth 
to be more moist than elsewhere around, I brought 
forth an excellent and never-failing spring. This 
spring is within the plantation, and about one 
hundred yards of the top of the mountain. The 
branch from this spring does not run more than 
ten feet before it is totally absorbed by the po- 
rous mountain earth, and nothing is again seen 
of it, at least between its exit and the foot of 
the mountain; nevertheless, by digging I be- 
lieve that I could tap it in a dozen or more 
places. There are many handsome building 
sites in mountainous regions, where water na- 
turally is not to be bod ; but by digging or bore- 
ing in places where the earth is generally in a 
moist state, I have no doubt but that a supply 
can be obtained. For the purpose of boring, I 
would uso a bar of steel two or three inches 
square, directing the bore horizontally in very 
steep ground, and in others with a dip of twenty 
to thirty degrees. 

Za. Drummond. 

Dec. 4, 1842. 

NEW FASHIOl^D POTATOES. 

The Wheeling Daily Gazette speaks of a 
new species of the potato plant that has just 
been imported from South America. The fruit 
grows on vines, like pumpkins, and will do to 
make hnndsome arbors; a single seed potato 
being sufficient to cover a verandah. The beauty 
of this above-ground vegetable, is, that you can 
pick out the finest potnioes without damaging 
the plants, and leave tho " small potatoes" to 
grow bigger. 

POLL EVIL. 

This disease has generally been considered 
incurable, but Mr. Samuel Terrill, of Caro- 
line, an old gentleman of the highest respecta- 
bility, called at our office a few days siftce, to 
say, that he had found an unfailing remedy in 
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ihe liltle erergreen, commonly called ihe ground 

ivy. The ]cnf ia G:alhere(l and dried before ibe 
fire unlil il can be pounded, when a table spoon- 
ful ia mixed wiih an equal qtiiiniity of slacked 
lime, and iha swelling;, having been laid open to 
the bone, the mixtuie is laid in the wound, and 



kepi in place by a. bandage. Mr. Teirill says, 
that he haa used it himBelf, and that he haa 
known it frequently used by others, and lha^, in 
no instance, has the lireC application failed to 
efiect a cure. A specimen of the plant may be 
seen at our office. 



M'CORMICK'S REAPING MACHINE. 



b. The fingers. 

d. TIte canvass for saving the grain. 

n. The aroail ground wheel on the offside. 

n. Tbe platform on which the cut grain is de- 
posited. 

b. The band which drives the reel. 

J. A screw by which the reel is raised, and 
Ihe band tightened. 

g. A part of the tongue. 

L. One of the ribs of the reel. 

o. The fly wheel, lo the crank of which the 
driver of tbe blade is attached. 

8 e. Braces for the off reel post. 

t The main ground wheel, which is shown 
in (wo other places. 

It is not often that we present our readers with 
an engraving as complicated and difBcult of 
comprehenaion, as any drawing of any auch 



machine must, necessarily, be ; but Ihe univer- 
sal popuhriiy of this Reaper, and ila extreme 
importance to the grain grooving communilj, 
have induced us to lax the ingenuity of out 
readers in the engraving more than is our wont. 
We have published several Testimonials of ils 
value heretofore, but, within the last few weeks, 
we have had ihe model at our ofGce, and held 
personal conversations with gentlemen who have 
had it in use. We had entettniiied fears that 
any machine for reaping grain, that did its work 
well, would be of too complicated a nature for 
the mechanical skill of a farmer, and loo delicate 
forlhe racking which hauling over rough grounil 
would necessarily produce ; but an iaspeclion of 
ihe model, and the testimony of others, satisfied 
us that the ingenuity of Mr. M'Cormick haa 
overcome both of these dIScuhies. Mr. Wm. 
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M. Peyton and Dr. Braxton informed us, that 
they had not experienced the slightest difficulty 
in the management of the machine, and that it 
did its work most effectually, under the most 
disadvantageous circumstances. Mr. Peyton 
says it will cut fifteen acres per day, without 
leaving a single stalk standing in the field. He 
considers that the wheat saved in a large crop, 
will more than pay for the machine. 

We will endeavor to describe its operation. — 
The machine weighs about six hundred pounds, 
and is drawn forward by two horses, which are 
amply sufficient for the draught. It rests upon 
two wheels, a large and strong one at (/), ft 
smaller and lighter one at (n). On the shaft of 
the large wheel, is placed a drum, a band from 
which passing around the pulley {x) gives mo- 
tion to the reel ; upon the same shaft, is also 
placed a bevil wheel, that works into a pinion 
on a shaft lying at an angle of about forty-five 
d(^grees. Upon the other end of this shaft, an- 
other bevil wheel is placed, which works into a 
pinion on an upright shaft, giving a horizontal 
motion to the fiy wheel (o), to the crank of the 
driver or pitman of which the knife is attached. 
The knife itself, the cutting part of which is six 
feet, is formed with a sickle edge, and works 
under the teeih upon an iron bar, beyond which 
it projects about a quarter of an inch ; it is 
sharpened by merely grinding down the upper 
surface ; but this is not required in a single crop. 
The teeth, represented at (6), are shaped like 
spear heails; as th^ machine is drawn forward, 
the stalks of the grain are compressed between 
them, and falling behind the shoulders, are held 
for the operation of the knife : the ribs of the 
reel serve also to press the stalks against the 
knife, before they are cut, and to deposit them 
11 pon the platform, afterwards. The raker walks 
along by the side of the platform, and draws 
the grain off fast enough to keep six or seven 
binrl'^rs at work. As this though is tough 
work, he changes with the, who has nothing to 
do but sitting on the back of the near horse, to 
guide the machine by keeping his left foot touch- 
ing the edge of the standing grain. 

The stubble may be left from nine to thirteen 
inches high, by raising or lowering the knife.— 
This is effected by simply changing the holes 
of the pins which connect the tongue with the 
body of the machine: the other end of the 
tongue is fastened securely, and steadily, to the 
breasts of the horses ; and as the machine tilts, 



like a cart, upon the wheels, it may of course 
be lowered or depressed in the manner we have 
pointed out. It may be as well to mention here, 
that although we have appropriated a pretty 
large space to our own tongue, that we could 
not find room for Mr. M'Cormick's, in the en* 
graving, without cutting it in two, iKhich is 
never done in the machine itself. 

In conclusion, we will state that several of 
the most judicious farmers in the State have, 
after a careful examination, ordered machines 
for the coming harvest. It is also proper to 
state, that we have a small, a very small, inter- 
est in this machine, having undertaken an agen- 
cy for the proprietor. The price is one hundred 
dollars, with the cost of delivery added. 



WINTER FOWLS— WINTER EGOS. 

Borne of our New Jersey subscribers are de- 
sirous to learn of us the best modes of keeping 
hens through the winter in order to insure a 
good batch of eggs. 

1. An important point is to have good fowls ; 
fallow hens are a great nuisance at any time. 

2. Keep no old hens ; four-year-old poultry is 
quite tough enough. 

8. Let hens have a warm place to hy and to 
roost in. 

4. Let them have enough to eat — a supply 
always by them. This will prevent starvation 
and surfeit. Hens eat too much at a time to 
lay many eggs if they have long been kept 
hungry. 

6. The food of bens should contain lime, a» 
lime is essential to form. the egg-Ebell. "Wheat, 
buckwheat, and potatoes, all contain a good 
quantity of lime. In addition to this, old moF* 
tar, pounded, should be at hand, and gravel 
stones in their natural state are excellent. 

6. Hens must not be suffered to harbor lice, 
and they will have but few, if the^ have an op- 
portunity to wallow in ashes-^sand'is better than 
nothing, but ashes are best. If the henhouse 
has not been attended to, it should be washed 
with strong lie — a syringe will soon do the job 
on extensive walls. 

7. Good nests should be provided, and fresh 
hay or straw is always preferred by them.— 
They know enough to prefer new hay and new 
nests to one that has been occupied by a setting- 
hen. 

8. A change of stock should often take place, 
and neighbors would do well to make exchanges 
every season. Hens will lay more eggs in a 
new home than in an old one. 

9. AH fowls require meat, and they will not 
long continue healthy without it. Save for 
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them, therefore, all the offal from hogs and cat- 
tie, and let it remain frozen till you want it. 

In addition to the above, some experienced 
poulterers recommend keeping hens or pullets 
without roosters through the winter. N. Har- 
dy, Esq. of Waliham, insists that pullets will 
lay twice as many eggs when kept by them- 
selves as when roosters run with them ; of this 
we have made no trial, but would recommend 
the experiment to others. 

It remains yet to be proved that hens will lay 
as many eggs when kept confined as when suf- 
fered to roam abroad. We generally find that 
they will lay more eggs when at large; but 
this may be owinr^ to their finding a greater va- 
riety of food. We hope more trials will be 
made by shutting up and furnishing all that 
may be wanted for health and for production. — 
We find in general that he who keeps a small 
number has more eggs in proportion than he 
who keeps a large flock : this may be owing to 
the more choice Fupply of food found by the 
small number. — Massachusetts Ploughman, 



AGRICULTURAL SCHOOLS. 

Mr. Rives, in his late address to the Agricul- 
tural Society of Albemarle, proposes the estab- 
lishment of an agricidtural professorship at the 
University of Virginia, and the Editor of the 
" Enquirer," who is almost as much devoted to 
agriculture as to politics, seconds the proposi- 
tion, and suggests, in addition, the establishment 
generally of agricultural schools. He calls up- 
on the Editors of agricultural papers and certain 
members of the Executive Committee of the 
Henrico Agricuhural Society to lend their aid 
in furtherance of the design. This produced 
the following beautiful response from that dis- 
tinguished member of the Committee, Gen. W. 
H. Richardson, which we traascribe from the 
columns of the Enquirer : 

To the Editor of the Richmond Enquirer. 

" Not having time to call on you this morning, 
I write to express my hearty concurrence m the 
suggestions thrown out in this morning's En- 
quirer, under the head of Agriculture. 

" My consideration of the subject, as yon may 
well suppose, has not beeit very profound, and I 
am sensible that the conclusions to which it has 
led, are very far from being entitled to much 
weight. I have long admired the plan of the 
celebrated Fellenburg, to which you refer; and 
thought, as I still think, that one such school 
would be worth more than all the professorships 
of agriculture that could be established in our 
colleges. If the agricultural portion of our peo- 
ple could be awakenod to their true interests, 



one such school at least could be establiehed in 
each of the grand divisions of the State and 
sustained by individual subscriptions. Cr, if not 
effected in this mode, and the financial condition 
of the. State should not admit of the requisite 
aid from the public treasury, might not a tax be 
laid for (hat special purpose? It is difHcult to 
estimate the advantages that might justly be 
expected from agricultural schools, in which 
theory and practice would go hand in hand, and 
where the mental as well as physical powers 
were judiciously cuhivated. We all know, that 
the few landed estates which are yet left to be 
transmitted from fathers to sons, most frequently 
fall into the hands of young men just from col- 
lege, who, though they may be fine scholars 
and qualified to attain the highest piofessional 
rank, are yet profoundly ignorant of that which 
it most concerns them to know — practical agri- 
cuhure. So, too, of the less wealthy portion of 
our people, who train their sons to the labors of 
the farm, but most frequently in the same path, 
which has been trodden by fathers, grandfathers 
and great-grandfathers before them, but upon 
which not one ray of improvement has 3'et been 
shed. These young men are, according to cir- 
cumstances, either portioned off with small farms, 
or seek employment as overseers, having, gener- 
ally, little else than habits of industry, with true 
and honest hearts, to qualify them for the busi- 
ness of life. It is easy to conceive, that to all 
these, the education of an agricultural school 
would be certain independence, if not wealth. 

'' The want of sufBc lent skill in agriculture 
and farm management among ovei sects, we 
hear complained of by almost every farner wha 
employs one. It is a serious grievance; but 
the poor fellows themselves are not to blame, for 
they have no chance of belter information. A 
case lately came to my knowledge of a lady^ 
possessed of a good estate in land and negroes, 
who had been repeated!}' disappointed in over- 
seers, and at length employed one whose known 
industry and integrity it was hoped would suf^ 
fice. But with a full stock of these indispensa- 
ble qualifications, and every wish to give satis- 
faction, be proved so utterly ignorant of /arm 
management, and of any standard of agricul- 
ture beyond that with which he had grown 
up — ^between the handles of an old style one- 
horse plough, with a wooden mould-board, 
and rope traces — that his employer has a cer- 
tain prospect of loss upon the year's work, and 
he of losing his place. An experienced and 
observant farmer lately remarked in my presence, 
that many who were now struggling in the 
over-filled professions, and the nncertain risks of 
commercial pursuits, must soon find themselves 
driven to agriculture for a subsistence; and that, 
instead of every man who can command the 
means, sending his sons to fill the classical 
schools of the day, uncertain what they muBt 
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do when tbey ailain to manhood, they should 
be (or a hirga naajority of them) trained in 
schools of agriculture, which the public voice 
should compel the Legislature to establish. 

"Agricultural schools should be alike accessi- 
ble to rich and poor, and in the vicinity of flour- 
ishing towns, might, as you have suggested, to 
a considerable extent, support themselves. To 
the rich they would be scarcely less valuable 
than to the poor ; as the first would there be 
taught how to improve and preserve his inheri- 
tance, whilst the last would learn how to acquire 
inilependence for himself and an inheritance for 
hia children. Many farmers are most anxious 
to give their sons such an education; and even 
among the poorest and most ignorant, scarcely 
one could be found who would not cheerfully 
surrender the labor of his son for the advantage 
of placing him in an agricultural school. A 
very poor, but most respectable man applied to 
me early this year to take his son, a stout youth 
of sixteen, for five years, stating that he wished 
to make bim a farmer — not to expose him to 



claimed from it by our correspondent, we take 
leave to publish his own letter, though he warns 
us it is not written for the public. He holds, 
however, a strong pen — and gives us hard com- 
mon sense — and his own production brings the 
" powerful engine," of which he speaks, to bear 
at once " upon this important subject." — Editor^ 

» 

A deep and general interest in agricultural 
improvement has lately been awakened in this 
country. We begin to understand that from 
this great art all o'.hers have their life and being, 
and that nature and circumstances combine to 
render its pursuit the most eligible to thtf great 
mass of our countrymen. That the art is in a 
comparatively rude state, and that by a better 
direction of the same labor, the total of its pro- 
ducts might be greatly increased, is universally 
admitted. Various plans have been devised for 
the improvement and instruction of the agricul- 
tural community, and it is upon this subject we 
thevicesof'atownTrfe-^ibat'lirha^^ ^^^ire to express a few opinions peculiar, per- 



more to give him than be had already given, a 
plain Upglish education — and as he hoped, good 



power to take the 3'outh, and especially because 

I knew myself to be incompetent to teach him 

what his father wished him to acquire. Now, . • , • , , , 

the labor of this son wal worth someihinff to "O"* *^« ^^^^ ^e is old enough to wear breeches, 



haps, to ourselves, but in the soundness of which 
we have the most unshaken faith. 



principles and good habits.^ It was not in my| Education in this country is of too indefinite 

a character, that is, it is not sufiicicntly directed 
to particular pursuits. A boy is sent to school 



the father, (a feeble man) but he was most will- 



until he is eighteen or twenty. He is taught to 



ing and anxious to give that up, and even to read English, to write an indifi^erent hand, to 



permit him to labor on my farm with my ne- 
groes, for the advantage he supposed would be 
derived from my instruction. It was an over- 
estimate of my qualifications — but serves to 
show the infinite importance to a large majority 
of our people, of agricultural schools. 

" The press is the most powerful engine that 
can be brought to bear upon this important sub- 
ject. I rejoice that you have taken it up, and 



translate Latin and Greek, and being hurried 
around the circle of the sciences, he is dismissed 
upon the world, to get his living as he can * 
this may do well enough as a system of educa- 
tion for the priviledged classes of England, from 
whom we have borrowed it ; for those, who live 
upon the labors of others, it may be sufficient to 
induct them into those studies that please and 



hope that it will be pressed with your accus- g^^fy, whilst they certainly elevate and dignify 

toined zeal . I trust too, that it wdl ! ^* /' • . i . ,. . 

be taken up by the press universally. Half the i ^^^ ^""»^° «^»"^ i ^"^ '" ^^'^ ^^^^^OS where 
devotion to this great cause, that the political ^very man must work for his own living, some- 
press bestows upon the party politics of the day, thing more is required. For all the practical 
would do more for the best interests of Virginia, purposes of life, there is not a more ignorant nor 
I^ verily believe, than any thing besides. Our useless being, than nine out of ten of the young 



Society, there can be no doubt, will do its part. 
"This is not written for publication. I am 
not qualified to discuss the subject in the public 
prints, and therefore, do not wish to appear vain 
enough to attempt it. Abler pens and more 
distinguished names than mine must do the 
work ; and it is time that work was in hand. — 
Let the word be onward. 

Very respectfully, yours, 

Member Agriadlural <f» HorticiiUural Society of Henrico" 
Richmond, Nov. 11, 1842. 

To assist the press in doing tbo proper office, 



gentlemen, who have graduated at our univer- 
sities. Let us trace the efiect of this system of 
education in the active vocations of after life. — 
Law and politics are the only pursuits in which 
the talented youth finds his academical acquisi- 
tions of any practical use, and if circumstances 
deter from these, he is compelled, without know- 
ing silk from satin, or unable, with all his leam- 
ingj to keep a set of books, to become a merchant; 
or, more unfortunate still, he is driven to the pro- 
fession of a farmer^ without being able to dislift- 
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guish a pick-axe from a grubbing-hoe. What 
is the result? Entering upon a profession of 
which be is wholly ignorant, he purchases know- 
ledge at the expense of many disastrous failures, 
at all of which his uneducated neighbor turns 
up his nose, and exclaims, "so much for book 
laming;'^ and he is right, because, he means, 
BO much for the want of practical knowledge. 

There is no art, dei^erving the name, in which 
the genius and labor of ages has not been col- 
lected, and there is no art in which what is al- 
ready known can be acquired, except by an ap- 
prenticeship of years. Nor is there any art or 
profession, except that of agriculture, the most 
important and the most profound of all, in which 
this principle is not recognised ; even the mer- 
chanty generally, serves an apprenticeship, as a 
clerk, ^asciiur, non fit^ is made to apply to 
farmers and poets, alone. 

Is not this fact sufficient to account for the 
relative depression of this noble art % How then 
shall we elevate it ? Wo answer by bestowing 
agricultural educations upon those intended for 
its pursuit. 

Every profession may be divided into two 
branches. One consists in a knowledge of the 
rules to be observed by those engaged in the 
practice of the profession, the other comprises 
the course of reflection and observation, by which 
those practical rules are deduced. In difi^rent 
professions, these two branches are more or less 
united. Whilst in the art of statesmanship they 
are intimately and inseparably connected, in 
many of the mechanic arts they are entirely 
separated. The iron turner is perfectly ignorant 
of the rationale of the engine he is building, 
while Watt was probably unable to fit a screw 
in the metallic stave his \*ast genius had origi- 
nated. The very merchant makes daily use of 
formulae obtained by the unknown calculations 
of the mathematician, and in all professions that 
are not purely mental, a knowledge of results is 
one thing, and the rationale by which those de- 
ductions are obtained is another. Now it seems 
to us that the advocates of agricultural improve- 
ment frequently forget this important distinction, 
and never remember that the operators should 
be to the theorists, or deducers, as a thousand to 
one. They would initiate all into the rationale 
of the rules of his art, this is neither practicable 
nor desirable, and by grasping at too much, we 
lose all. We, therefore, desire to see not only a 
profeaeorship to teach the acUnot of agriculture, 



or rather so much of it as has yet been estab- 
lished, but what we believe would be infinitely 
more valuable, the establishment of schools in 
which the practice of the art may be taught. — 
If mathematicians have worked out the best 
curve for a mouldboard, tell your pupil what it 
is, without troubling him with the calculations 
by which it has been obtained ; if Liebig ^9 
made wonderful discoveries in organic eh em is- 
try, instruct him in the practical resulis to which 
they have lead, without burdening him wiih the 
scientific theories from which they have been 
deduced ; and when no practical result is deduci- 
ble from a theory, no matter how pretty, or how 
ingenious it may be, bother neither him nor 
yourself with it. Above all, teach him habits 
of system and industry, and make him person- 
ally familiar with the operations of the mecha- 
nical implements of his profession. This home- 
ly, plain, and practical information is what is 
needed by the great mass of our farmers, whilst 
the general object seems to be to stuff them 
with science. As well might you attempt to 
teach a boy to read, before he hud learned his 
letters. 

As to the establishment of private schools of 
agricuhure, we hardly think the day has arrived 
when the pioneer in such an undertaking would 
find his pecuniary advantage in it \ but for our 
public schools, we would propose such a system 
as the following : 

Let competent teachers be provided in every 
district, and suitable land and buildings be ob- 
tained at the expense of the State. Boys 
should be admitted from twelve to fifteen, to re- 
main six years, the only qualification required 
being fair moral character and the capability of 
spelling in two syllables. Three hours every 
day should be devoted to the acquisition of a 
plain English education, and seven more to piac- 
tical instruction in agriculture or some of the 
mechanic arts ; the product of the labor of the 
pupils to be devoted to the support of the estab- 
lishment. Appoint on Inspector General, and 
take care that he is just the right sort of man, 
whose sole business it shall be to visit and su- 
perintend all of these institutions, and report to 
the Legislature the manner in which they are 
conducted. 

This would be very much upon the principle 
of the celebrated school at Hofwyl, established 
by that distinguished philanthropist, M. Fellen- 
berg. If we had space we should like to con- 
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trast ihe proposed with the present miserable 
system, if it deserves the name, that now ob- 
tains in Virginia. To make any thing of him, 
the teacher must have the entire control of the 
pupil ] his studies must be conducted regularly 
and systematically, and the present arrange- 
ment, by which the parent sends his son to 
school, just when he has no other use for him, 
is the most usdess and extravagant that can be 
imagined. Again, the honest pride which re- 
fuses to be the object of charily should be re- 
spected and encouraged. The character and 
dignity of a being, who had worked out his 
education by the sweat of his brow, would be 
•s superior to that of a common charity boy, as 
the independence of a freeman is to the servility 
of a slave. 

Is there a greater demand for any class than 
for that which, after the first six years, would 
be annually turned out from these institutions? 
We verily believe they might be made to con- 
stitute the most valuable citizens in the Com- 
monwealth. 

Is there a man in the State who does not pre- 
fer the general principles of the plan proposed, 
to the present common school system ? 

Is there a poor man, especially, who will not 
devote himself, heart and soul to the establish- 
ment of a system, which is to elevate his chil- 
dren from the weak and grovelling condition in 
which ignorance holds them j which offers to 
hia offspring a sure and honorable passport to 
the condition of useful, valued, and respected 
members of society? 

What say the people of Virginia ? What 
say the press of Virginia? Will they take up 
the subject in earnest, consider, reform or extend 
the plan proposed, and unite their efforts with 
ours in bringing it before the present Legislature? 



Prom the Nashville Agricaltarist. 

PUMPKINS, 

Early in April I ploughed a small field, deep 
and close ; threw about eight buck-loads of barn 
yard compost broadcast to the acre, and forrh- 
yiih planted pumpkin seed at five feet distance 
in checks. I cultivated as corn until the middle 
of May, when the ground was pretty well co- 
vered in the more luxuriant spots with the vines. 
I then look hoes in hand and planted, in the re- 
planting manner, corn in each pumpkin hill — 
the corn having remained in soak forty-eigbt 
hours. It came up at once, grew off kindly, 
Vol. 111.^3 



and yielded a fair crop of com — no vacant rows- 
corn in all. 

Previously the pumpkin vines got such a start 
they were not checked by the growth of the 
corn, and now exhibit a small field more abun* 
dantly bespeckled with pumpkins, than any I 
ever saw by fourfold. My neighbors seldom 
pass without inquiring how I raise sO many 
pumpkins and a fair crop of com together ? I 
tell them frankly the mode of culture, and the 
pumpkins show the result. I am astonished at 
my success ; my little field — I ought to call it 
patch — is the admiration of all, and if this short 
account of the matter should be the means of 
helping n)y brother-farmer to a like success, the 
end in view is obtained. 

Parvus Agricola. 

Wilson County ^ September ^ 1842. 



For the Southern Planter. 

Messrs. Editors^-^The accompanying certifi- 
cate shows the weight of two hogs of Mr. Dick- 
en*s white stock. They were the refuse of a 
litter of eleven, pigged the 9ih April, 1841, be- 
ing apparently runts. The other nine were fine 
pigs, and were slaughtered for pork in Decem- 
ber, 1841, when eight months and nine or ten 
days old. These two were then so inferior that 
I considered them of little value and did not at- 
tempt to fatten them. They have had only the 
ordinary farm keep until November last, when 
they were put up to fatten, and slaughtered on 
the 14ih — ^being twenty months and five day* 
old. 

William H. Richardson. 

The above mentioned hogs were weighed by 
me this day ; pne weighed 240, the other 276 
pounds, neither of them very fat ; had they been 
made fat, one would have reached upnards of 
300 — both of them were very lengthy and deep. 

W. Miller. 
December 15, 1842. 



HOW TO FATTEN A HEN. 

Friend Paine Wingate says his experience 
tells him that the following process is the best 
mode of fattening hens. Shut them up where 
they can get no gravel. Keep corn by them 
all the time, and also give them dough once a 
day. For drink give them skim milk. With 
this feed they will fatten in ten days. If kept 
over ten days they should have some gravel or 
they will fall away.— .Wflinc Farmer. 



aUERIES. 
To the Editors of the Southern Planter: 

Gentlemen^ — A neighbor of mine who has 
been cuhivating and improving two fields for 
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some I en or twelve vcors has used plosier verj 
freely every lime he has sown clover upon 
ihftin, anrl will oonliniie ihe fn^e use of it as long 
as lie live^. IS'osv I wi^^h lo know if ihere is 
not Bonie danger of applying this substance lo 
an injurious extent. 

Is there not some land which is by natnre 
sufficiently calcareous? land, for instance in the 
limesione conniries which cannot be improved 
by the additional application of lane in any 
form. 

I request that some of the scieniific readers 
of tho " Plamer" will afford the information re- 
quired for the benefit of many a 

Rustic. 

Henrico^ December 12, 1842. 



TO HOUSEWIVES. 

Recent experiments in more than one family 
in this city, says the Delaware Gazetiej have 
onablkshed that the plant known to boinni:;ls as 
tho Poligonum punclutum, commonly called wa- 
ter pepper, or smart weed, and which may be 
found in great abundance along ditches, roads, 
lanes and barn yards, is an effectual and certain 
destroyer of bed-bug. It is said to exercise the 
same poisonous effect on the flea. A strong 
decoction is made of the herb, and the places 
inf&sled with ihe insect are carefully was^hed 
therewith. 'J'he plant may al.-o, with much 
advantage, be strewn about the room. Elder- 
berry leaves, laid upon the shelves of a cupboard, 
will also drive away roaches and ants in a very 
short time. 



For the Southern Planter. 

Mess^rs. Editors, — In laviuir off corn rows 
parallel with hill-side iliiches, or horizon'ally, 
where there are no ditches, L have found u very 
simple contrivance, somewhat like a gig- whip, 
answer an admirable purpose. Take an old- 
fashioned whip staff, such an one as our fathers 
drove wiih, and if such can't be found in these 
days of improveiueni, make one of white oak, 
four, fivt» or six feet- lonjr, according to the «lis- 
tancc desiirned for the rows, and to ihe little end 
of it, insieail of a la.-«h, attach half a dozen links 
of small chain or a heavy piece of leaih(0' about 
a foot long. The other end of 'his staff must 
be fastened into a piece of limber about a foot 
long, an inch thick, and two inches wide. In 
the b^ni of the plough, on top near the handles 
a bole must be mortised for the reception of one 
end of this piece of limber. As the plough 
pa.ssei^on, this chain or leather falls into the ditch 
or a furrow previously run, if there be no diich. 
On reaching the end of the low, the ploughman 
lifts up this instrtiment and whilst the horse is 
turning round, turns it round also. As ho re- 
turns the chain falls in the furrow just made, 



and so on. The piece of tin:bcr must fit looFcly 
in the beam, that it n\i\.y be changed about easily. 
Yours, respectfully, 

P. B. W. 
Kottotoay^ December^ 1842. 



From the New England Farmer. 
RED OR BLACK ANTS. 

Take a few sprigs of green wornDwood, and 
place them in immediate contact with red or 
lilack amp, and they will disappear. I have 
found this lo be effectual afer iisirg e\e\y other 
remeily wiihin iny limited knowledge. 

Another remedy is to sprinkle chalk around 
the places they frequent. It is said the chalk 
will cause them to make their exit, but I have 
not had occasion to prove it. G. C. 



From the Philadelphia Saturday Courier. 
STALL-FEEDING. 

Direction to Stalt-feed Cattle — read before ^^The 
Philadelphia Society for Promoting ^giicul- 
tvri'^^^ June 1, 1842, by James Mease^ M. X>., 
Vice-President. 

1. The subjects on which it is intended to Iny 
an extra pioporiion of fat, must be in good con- 
dition when put up— oilierwise they will not 
pay for the cost, feed^ and care. 

2 Give one hnn«lful of fine salt three times 
weekly to each beast. 

3. The hay must be of the first cutting, (if 
clover) and well cured — that is, not left before 
cutting, in the field, until the sterns are deprived 
of all nutritious moisture, the leaves ot^.d blos- 
soms turned black, and whei^ cut, turned dvxy 
afier i\tiy in making, until they fall off from ng-e, 
and exposure to the sun, and probably a rain or 
two. 'J'hcse consequences (the last excepted) 
are the invariable result of sowing tui-oihy wi'h 
clover seed; for the first grass diies not aiia in 
its fidl growih until two weeks afier the laiier 
is fully ripe, and farmers almost always refuse 
to cut the crop until timothy is fit to mow. — 
Th^ union of orchaid grass with clover, does 
not' admit of the ohjprrions to which the first 
combination is liable, for both progvefs equally 
to maturity, and if cut when in full blossoir), 
and not kept too long in the field, make a hay 
which cannot be exceeded. Hay should be 
given thrice daily, and no more put in the rack 
at a time, than the animals will eat before their 
next allowance, as they become fastidious by 
confinement, and will refuse hay upon which 
they have often breathed, and which is also im- 
pregnated with ihc coiifined air of the stable. — 
At night, enough must be given to last until the 
morning, and the remains of the former supply 
at all times taken away, to give place to a fresh 
one. 
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4. Water is to be given twice a dny, and, if 
convenieni, the animals may be walked to ihe 
b-pring, creek, or pump. The exercise will amuse 
them, protnote their appetites, and aid of course 
the object in view. 

6. Affer iheir hay is eaten, give from ten to 
sixteen quarts of ln<li.m corn and oits g:ronnil 
102-eiher, to each heail ihree times daily durinjr 
ten days ; then half a peck of boileil masheil 
p):aio3.^, wiih a handful of corn meal sprinkleil 
over ihein. The water in which the po'.atoes 
have been boiled must be thrown away, as J 
know it ID be hnitfid to aiiimals. In a week, a 
chioire may be made of chopped pumpkins, or 
sliced Swedish iiuriip.^, orsiig-ar beer, for the po- 
tat les. The ne\v foo I wdl invariably encourage 
appetite, unless in the event of an aversion to 
so fie one article, for which no cause can be as- 
signed. Indian corn meal, wiih or without oats, 
must be the never-fading accompaniment of any 
other food. 

6. Great care must be taken to watch the 
appetite of iho animal, so as never to cloy it ; 
o: her wise, time will be lost. He must on no 
account be over fed — and to avoid this, during 
the o'icurrenoe of an increase of temperature in 
the air, (or ^^awarmspellp) which takes place 
nl.nost every winder, ih3 usual allowance must 
be <hminished. The farmer shouM lake the 
alarm ilic hour that he sees the animal leave 
any of his usual alluwance in the trough or 
rack, clean out hoih, and by a dady walk, extra 
c.irding, and, if necessarj', a dose of Glauber 
snli:^, try 10 restore th«^ appetite. 

7. The fool, other than ha3', should be given 
in a box and in the trough aliernaioly, which 
should be daily washed or dry-scrubbed, and 
scrapid, to prevent the remains of a former mess 
froiii turning sour, which will infallibly dipgust 
the ox. This was the uniform practice of that 
first rate farmer, Joseph Cooper, of New Jersey, 
wh.i urged its adop:ion upon the writer, as one 
>^'idi the importance of which his own ample 
exp"jri«nce h hI fidly impressed him. 

8. Flaxie^l j^lly, wiih corn meal, is of ser- 
vice o.'ic.isionally to sofien anil loosen the skin, 
and produce that "kmdiy feel" in it which jthe 
great English improver Bikewell, ranked n? an 
e^spuiiil point iu the choice and fueling of cat- 
de; meaning thereby a '* mellow, soft feel, yet 
firm to the touch, and which is equally dis'ani 
from the hard, dry skin peculiar to some cattle, 
as it is fron the loose and flabbv feel of others."' 

9. Carding the aniu.al thrice daily with np- 
prnpriate cards is an all-essential part of the 
process. The operation is hiirlily irraieful to 
lh3 animil, and its eflfjots euunsnily salutary. 
If pro notes the action of the small vessels on 
the surface, ami the muscidar fibres, which syni- 
puhise antl act indirectly upon the stomach. — 
Medical men are well acquainted with the inti- 
mate connexion subsisting between the stale of 



the hiunan corporeal surface, and the eiomnch 
and viscera connected with digestion, and the 
same connexion is observed in the ox when 
feeding. 

10. Regularity in the hours of feeding and 
waierincr is essential. 

1 1. Cut straw, free from mould or smell, roay 
be given once a day, by vay of a change, 
s-liuhily spriidsled with corn meal and salt, ll 
wilt be eaten freely. The stable should be well 
ventilated, if possible — for the more pure the 
air, the more keenly will the animals cat. The 
utmost attention must also be paid to cleanli- 
ness. The animals must not be pei niitted, when 
leaving the stall to drink, to walk ihiorgh a 
yard covered with wet njantu'e, and to return to 
iheir stall wiih the clefisof their feet filled there- 
wiih — for, owmg to the acrimony of the liquid, 
a sore iherem will be the almost ceriam effect, 
with a consequent loss of appetite. This cleft 
must be occasionally examined in both oxen 
and sheep, and if found sore, should be washed 
with soap and water, when the application if a 
do.-sil of tow, dipped in spirits of lurpcntme 
morning and evening, for three or four days, 
will remove it. 

12. Clean bedding is a point obvious to all. 



SOAKING CORN TO FEED HORSES. 

One of the best farmers in the vicinity of 
Baliin)ore, sives one-third of his corn, b\' foak- 
ing it before he feeds it to his horses. He places 
two hoffsheads in his cellar, secure from the 
frost, and fills them wiih ears of corn, and pours 
on water to cover it. When well soaked, he feeds 
ii to his horses, and when one cask is empty, 
he fills it again and feeds from the other. By 
the time one is empty, the corn in the other is 
well soaketl. The cobs are so well poakcd that 
the horses eat the whole, and ihej* require only 
two-thirds as much corn when prepared in this 
way, and there is no doubt that this preparniion 
and the eating of the cob with the corn, renders 
the food more wholesome. — Farmen* Journal, 



For the Southern Planter. 
MUD. 

■ 

Messrs. Efiitors, — In the last number of your 
valuable Planter "A Sijbscriber" scorns to be in- 
credulous as to the good effects of river or swamp 
mud ns a manure. 1 wdl oflfer mv mite in its 
support. Some twenty years ago, I was anx- 
ious to enrich a piece of poor land, and thought 
I was wiihout means to begin, but mj* attfuiion 
was drawn to a piece of 8\v amp or millpoud 
land I had not long recliiimed, and I determined 
to try the mud thrown out of the ditches. Hav- 
ing an uncle, in whom I placed much confidence 
as a farmer, as well as otherwise, I consulted 
him upon the subject. He was of the opinion 
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of "A Subscriber " that it was of no value. He 
had made an experiment some ten or fifteen 
years previous, and found it perfectly worthless. 
I inquired of him how he managed it, and at 
what season of the year he got out the meadow 
mud ; his reply was, " in the summer, and I im- 
mediately ploughed it in." I was not satisfied, 
and iletermined to try for myself. I accordingly 
did so, and found it to be extremely valuable — 
and if I bad a plenty of it now, would think 
my time well spent in using it. 

My mode of management was to scatter the 
mud some four or six weeks in the winter, be> 
fore ploughing it in, so as to let the rains and 
frosts melt and pulverize it well; if "A Sub- 
scriber'' will try some 150 or 200 loads of ten 
bushels to the acre this winter, and does not see 
a very great advantage arising from it, then I 
will acknowledge to him whenever we meet, that 
I am no farmer. I have not undertaken to solve 
the " mystery" but given hira facts. 

I would advise "A Subscriber" to haul his 
bog mud, &c. into his farm pens, and mix it 
with leaves, pine trash, &c. — a layer of each 
alternately. Let the stock dung it well, and if 
convenient, give a dressing of marl and clay. — 
Before getting it out, rick it some four or six 
weeks with new stable manure; he will find be 
has a valuable compost in the spring. I consi- 
der bog mud of but little value to get out on 
the land alone ; it is too light and spongy. I 
have given it a trial several times to very little 
advantage. While writing, I will say to Mr. 
W. M. Peyton that we have never in this sec- 
tion of the eountry used plaster on our wheat, 
and are subject U> the rust three years out of 
five, 

I am, gentlemen, 

Yours, respectfully, 

T. M. S. 

Marlborc^j Gloucester Co, \ 
J>rov, 26, 1842. ) 

In connexion with the above, we subjoin the 
following extract from a letter received from Mr. 
Robinson, of King & Clueen : 

"The mud of the Dragon Swamp, when 
hauled out upon the high land, is v&ry valuable, 
and when I was a boy Mr. Thomas Faunileroy, 
by the use of mill-pond mud, made a yery poor 
field produce the best wheat of any land in ten 
miles of biio. I have tried marsh mud after 
the salt tide was taken from it five years without 
effect, whilst the mud from an ash-sapling swamp, 
at the head of the tide water in a state of na- 
ture, was very beneficial. 

** Ck>l. Spencer, of this county, tried the em- 
bankment of a reclaimed marsh about eight 
years after it was thrown up, with very decided 
eSect OD bptb com and wheat." 



PROPAGATION OF MENTAL 
PECULIARITIES. 

It is stated that one of the fine deer bounds in 
Richmond park, instead of seizing the deer by 
the ear or neck, as is usually the case when 
they stand at bay, < Iways takes it by the skin 
of the forehead, between the antlers — a difficult 
place to hold it by, and one of peculiar danger 
to the dog. On slipping a puppy of this parti- 
cular hound at a deer for the first time, when it 
was only nine months old, it immediately seized 
the deer, when brought to bay, in the same man- 
ner its mother had done, and still continues to 
do so. 



For the Sonthem Planter. 

Lake C, H., Indiana, Dec. 12, 1842. 

In the letter of friend Botts, in the November 
number, there are some remarks upon his visit 
to the farm of Mr. Gushing particularly worthy 
of notice. 

The spirit which prompted Mr. Gushing, a 
wealthy East India merchant, in his retirement 
from business, to select a sterile spot in the coun- 
try, and spend his surplus wealth in making it 
bloom and blossom in beauty, is worthy of all 
commendation. 

What a pity it is that hundreds of the 
wealthy cits of our large towns, would not go 
and do likewise, instead of hoarding up their 
capital in the vaults of some bank, or other 
shaving shops, the great amount of benefit to 
society, derived from their operations, consisting 
in the patronage that they bestow upon paper 
mills and engravers. 

At present, the height of ambition in a retired 
city merchant, seems to be to get a few miles 
out in the country and build a palace by the side 
of some great thoroughfare, or upon a naked 
hill-top, where it will catch the eye and admira- 
tion, or excite the envy of the passer-by ; where 
he lives upon the proceeds of his bank stock, 
etc. instead of devoting his wealth to the actual 
improvement of the agricultural condition of his 
native or adopted cotmtry ; and actuaUy creating 
happiness for himself and all around him, like 
your friend in his James River paradise. 

True, we have no right to question, or " fall 
out with the taste'' of any individual, as to the 
manner in which he shall spend his money, yet 
we have a right, nay a duty, to point out a way 
in which it can be done and produce a greater 
blessing to a greater number. 

What noble monuments of fame the retiring 
merchant might raise to himself, if, when he re- 
tires from business, he would select some barren 
spot, like our friend Bement, for instance, and 
like him, set an example worthy to be followed 
in all similar situations. Instead of creating a 
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splendid mftnaion only for show, he niight create 
fertility where all was barrenneee, and add to 
his own wealih, while he bestowed comfort and 
beippinese upon those be would employ in culii' 
vntiti^ hia land. Besides he might by his abi- 
lity and means, show to the poorer class of cut- 
livatora by whom he might 1m surrounded, nu- 
merous experiments and improvemenie Jii the 
science of agriculture. 

Let ua then try to orente a taste and fashion, 
for that is the despotic rule, to induce those re- 
tiring from city life, to settle in the country snd 
devoie themfielves to agricultural pursuits; in- 
eteail of a hfe of idleness, ennui, and miserable 
existence, for want of something to engage their 
minds upon, as we know is the case with the 



habiinnts of many of ihe "beautiful mansions" 
hich we see id the suburbs of every oiiy. 
I have the pleasure of viiling myself your 

friend, 

EbLOR It OB tN SON. 

Note.— We have had th* beginning of » 
severe winter. The last half «f November very 
cold, and good sleighing, which is an uscoioinait 
thing in this latitude, which is 41|°. 

AgricuUural produclione all exireinely law — 
our market is Chicngo, on Lake Michigan, and 
ibence to New York or Canada. 

Wheat 38 a 46 cents; Corn 16 a 18 cents; 
Oats 10 a 12^ cents; Pork 1 a 1^ cents; BesT 
lta2centB; TallovSceiUB; lA[d4a&ceQis. 



DTNAMOMETER. 



We have been frequently asked what a Dy- 
namoroeter was, and we have concluded to illus- 
trate the explanation with an engraving. The 
w«rd literally means a meatvrar of glrenglh, and 
it has long been employed to test the extent of 
muscular power. The implement is made in 
variaus forms, which are all modlEcations of the 
one represented in the engrav'uig. It will be 
readily understood that any force applied at 
either end of the elliptical spring, ibe other end 
being stationary, will by compressing the spring 
cause the lever (D], to give motion to the index 
(E), the lever and the index being both fastened 
to a small plate, which revolves on a pin at (F). 

To such perfection has that invaluable imple- 
nent, the plough, been brought, in the execution 
of its wixk, that the great contest dow amongst 



the manufsclurers is to furnish the plougfi tfiaf 
will do its work with the least drsugbt; this is 
a point of the greatest importance to the fanner, 
and only secondary to the quaftty of the work. 
To ascertain the ease of draught, is then the 
great object of the dynamometer. One end of 
the spring is fastened to the plough whilst the 
other is attached to the team ; the force exerted 
is indicated by the movement of the index 
through the scale. 

This implement answers very veil for the 
purpose for which it was originally intended, 
viz. to ascertain the power of animal muscle 
when exerted against a fixed and immoveable 
object ; but here the object ia to ascertain, not 
the power of the team, but the resistance of the 
pbugh. This resistance varies with the move- 
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ment of ihe irnpleinent, and is much greaier, 
from a greater impedimeRi, ai one monieni ihan 
anoiher. Thus a plough of ihe Ctisiest draught, 
by ihe iniervemion of some obsiruciion in ihe 
earth, may momeniari y press the index to the 
highest point on the scale; it is, therefore, ne- 
cessary 10 ascertain how long \he. index stands 
at each point of the scale, that we may compare 
the average force required by one plougli with 
ihfii of anoiher, employed in turning over two 
pieces of ground similar in nature and extent 
The ordinary dynamometer alFords no opportu- 
nity of making such an estimate; for it is ut- 
terly impossible to watch and record the vibrat- 
ing motions of the index : therefore, so imperfect 
is this iuiplement as at present constructed, and 
80 evidently fallacious is the test it affords, that 
we should have hardly considered it worthy this 
notice, if we had not had it in mind to make a 
suggestion, that may lead some mechanical ge- 
nius to overcome the difficulties we have men- 
tioned. It seems to us that to the index might 
be affixed an apparatus, similar to the one-half 
of an hour glass, supposing it to be cut in two 
at the centre. This should be filled with sand, 
and the aperture at the small end stopped until 
the force was applied. This apparatus, with 
the small end downwards, should then be affixed 
to the index in such a manner as to move with 
it. The scale should then be laid off into mi- 
nute divisions immediately under the segment 
described by the mouth of the ghiss in the move- 
ment of the index; with these divisions might 
be connected little drawers for the reception of 
the sand dropped into them from the g-Inss. It 
will be reailily perceived that the quantity of 
sand in a division would intimate how long the 
degree of force it represents had been exerted. 
There might k»e some difficulty in estimating 
very accurately the quantity of this sand, but a 
little ingenuity, we believe woijld overcome this 
difficulty. To make the test, even when per- 
fected as we hove tniagined, an accurate one, it 
is necessary that the motion of the ploughs 
should be the same. This might be, in a man 
ner, secured, by using the same team to both, 
but a much more certain plan would be lo rig a 
capstan to be worked by hand. 

Any mechanic, who will construct an imple- 
ment that will furnish a thorough test of the 
draught of ploughs, will confer a great favor 
upon the agricultural community, and will cer- 
tainly afford ihem what they have not at present. 



FRUIT. 

Nothing strikes us with more astonishment 
than the superior attentioR paid to theculiivHiicn 
iii fruit, at the J^urtk. 'JM'jerc, the rr.osi careful 
planting, the highest cultivation, and the ii.ost 
judicious pruning are bestowed upon a tree, des- 
tined to yield theui a poor, sorry, tasteless peach, 
that never knew a "sunny side," whilpi, here, 
where nature stands ready to eeconrl the eflnrts 
of the husbandman in prwlucing the riche?i ai d 
most luscious fruit, nothing is done. Inderd, 
ever ready to fin<l excuses for our own crior5, it 
is gravely asserted that the southern cliu ate is 
not adapted to the production of fruit. How 
often do we see farmers, liberal in iheir expendi- 
tures, lavinff out hundreds of dollars in luxiuies 
for their families, that are not really half as 
grateful to them as the constant supply of deli- 
cious fruit he might afford them by a much 
smaller annual expendiiure. 'I'here is no acre 
upon the farm so profitable, if money is valued 
for the comforts and gratification it will procure, 
as the garden and orchard, especially if j'our 
wife and children are fond of fruit and veccta- 
ble?, as wives and children, and for that matter 
husbands too, generally, are. Keckon the cost 
of a fine dish of strawbeiiies, and then see in 
what oiher way you can as well bestow your 
money. ' 

As to the idea that any fruit is better at the 
North than the South it is all a mistake; the 
powers of nature can be only partially substi- 
tuted by the tenderest cares of man, and the 
want of flavor in the more delicate fruits is 
readily delected hy every southern palate. The 
Jersey poach is fair to look upon, but, like many 
another glittering exterior, it offers promises that 
are never realized. 'J he norlhrrn ii:en begin to 
understand this, and a gentleman in Philadel- 
phia informed us, that, during the last season, 
peaches from Norfolk, owing lo the preat faci- 
lity of communication, were brought perfect h' 
fresh into the markets of Baltimore, Philadel- 
phia and New York, and that ;he Virgima fruit 
was eagerly sought for, not only on account of 
its forwardness, coming into market twooi* three 
weeks before the Jerseys, but also for the sake 
of its peculiar and delicious flavor. By the bye 
we know no beitcr investment than may be 
made in the light lands about Noifolk, to be de- 
voted to the growth of fruit and vegetables for 
the northern markets. They can be delivered 
in Philadelphia even, the day after they are ga- 
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Ihertd, nml one genileman, fiom Norfolk, in- 
fai'Nieil lis ilini he linH, ilitiing ilie l.tRi srnson, 
PoM iha produce of n linle pidce hnrdly more 
ihiin a "inick piiich,''for $2,500, lo w mBn, 
who came arnJ goihtreil il for ihe Baliimore 

Wiih respect to apples (oo, ihe very best pip- 
pin we know, is grou'n in ihe counijr of Albe- 
maile. Those who buy and sell are ihe best 
jnd^es of An ariicte, and our next door neighbor, 
Mr. BoNAViiA, lells u?, ilinl he will pay fifiy 
ceiiis in ihe barrel more fur ihe Albemarle pippin 
than for nny nonhern apple he can get. The 
Iniih is, ihe flavor of eonihern is incomparably 
Biip^rior, as well il rnsy be, to nonbern fruit, and 
yet ihousands of doliara annually paes out of 
this Slate for norhern apples. Our farmers are 
not aware to what an extent the apple business 
is carried. Ameiicnn appltv are now exported 
to every part of the world, anil «e understood 
thii one merchant in Doaion, alone, was desirous 
10 conuacl for thirty thousand dollars worth of 
apples. 

We hope ibese remark.% which apply wiib 
even greairer f irce, perhaps, to our friends farther 
souih, u ill have ihc effect of aiouEing ailenlion 
to a. Bubjecl now most wofiilly neglecied. 

TO ERADICATE CORNS. 
Take a small piece of flannel which has not 
been washed, wr^ip or sew it around the corn 
and toe. One thickness will be sufficient. Wet 
the fliinnel where the corn is, night and nnornin^, 
will] lino sweei-oil. Renew the flannel weekly, 
and, at the same lime, pnre the corn, which will 
soon disappear. — Leeds Intelligencer. 



NEWSPAPER LAW. 
The law ia, and so the courts decide, ihat the 
person to whom a p^per is sent is reaponsiblB 
fur Ihe payment, if he lereive the paper or make 
use of il, even though he never subscribed for 
i>. \ha duty m such a case is not to take the 
paper from the ollice or place where il is left, but 
to noiify the publisher that he does not wish it. 
If p;ipers are sent to a post oflice, aiore, tavern, 
or oiher place, and are not lakcn by the person 
to whom ihey are sent, ihe po.^tmasier, store or 
tavern-keeper, &c is responsible for the paynient 
unless he immediately gives notice to the pub- 
lisher thai they are not taken from 'he office or 
place where ihey are Efni. 

Extract frntn the Post Office Regulations, 
page 6ii, section IIR: — "In every instance in 
which papers that come to yotir office are Dot 



taken out by ibe person lo whom ihey me rent, 
yoK will jriie iinmeiiirue iioiirc of il to ihc pub- 
lisher, adding ihe rcaEons, if knoun, why the 
papers are not taken out." 

BERKSHIREANDOTHER IMPROVED HOGS 

FOR SALE. 
Several pairs of supeiior Eerkshire Pigs by 
ibe fine Boar Chesterfield. Two young Berk- 
phiro Sows, which will be stinted to the same 
Bi)ar previous tOECIliiig. AIfo the finest Pigs 
ofoiherappfoied breeds. All Rt reduced prices. 
Apply to the Editors of the Souiliem Planter. 



OUR THIRD VOLUME. 



Wo fl 



happy to greet 6o many of our oli J 
at^qimmiaiices, who have already renewed their 
Hubscripi ions to the Pljihteh. Noiwiihsiand- 
ing our large increase during ilie last year, und 
the consciousness of having luboreil diligemly 
to deserve the patronage bestowed upon u^, the 
extreme hardness of ihe limes, and ihe fiill of 
coiempoiarics around us, caused us to look for- 
ward 10 the taking up of a new euhBcripiion 
wiih fear and trembling. The Biaunchness of 
our friends has, in a great meostire, relieved our 
anxiety, but we have received the adieus of 
inany old and valued acquainiances, some of 
Ihe very earliest eubeciibers lo the paper. In 
every insionce, we have parted wiih feelinps of, 
the ino-*i cordial kindness rrjumally cursing the 
"limes" which separaieil such cood fiiends, — 
We have never received more high wrought en- 
comiums than have been besiowtd upon us by 
individuals remiesiing us lo difconiinue ibe pa- 
P'r; we were much flattered by'iheir esiinaie 
of the work, and only regretted ihat it did not 
guile equal their esteem for a dollar. 

We once thought it impossible thai there 
could be a man in Viririnia, who could read and 
write, that could not afford io pay a dollar for a 
paper devoied to his profession ; but we are now 
saiisQed that ihere are many zealoos and spirited 
farmers, who feel it iheir duty to confine their 
expendiiures to the aliMjIiiie iiecesEsrieB of life; 
from such we part wiih great reluctance, hoping 
that more propiiious times wdl soon justify a 
renewal of acquaintance. 

Those who know any thing about our mat- 
ters, know, that we have oever received aojr 
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thing like a compensation for our services. Of 
this we do not complain ; for although our list 
is too small to render the profits of the paper 
an object, we have been contented if we could 
live through these times, seeing our reward 
through the vista of the future. That we have 
profits at all, is something to brag of, but now 
that they have to be divided between two of us, 
we hope at least they will not be lessened. We 
think we may say, without arrogance, that 
Virginia is deeply interested in sustaining the 
Planter, and that we are justifiable in re- 
spectfully urging our claims upon every farmer 
in our own state, at least. We have, therefore, 
inclosed to each of our subscribers a prospectus, 
with a request, that he will treat it exactly with 
the consideration to which he thinks it entitled : 
if he can, by circulating it in bis neighborhood, 
obtain a few additional names, we shall be grate- 
fully obliged to him for his kindness. 



LAND AGENCY. 

We have so many applications from persons 
desiring to buy and sell farms, especially the 
latter, that we have concluded to undertake an 
agency for the purpose. If any individual hav- 
ing a tract of land for sale, will send us a plat 
and description thereof, we will register it and 
exhibit it in our office, we will advertise it and 
communicate it personally to persons desiring to 
purchase, and do all in our power to further his 
views. 

Purchasers will naturally resort to an intelli- 
gence odice where such facilities are afforded, 
and we have no doubt the arrangement will 
prove equally acceptable to the two great classes 
of buyers and sellers ; but it must also be made 
profitable to us. We will, therefore, require 
every person desiring our assistance in selling 
his land, to pay us an unconditional fee of ten 
dollars, in advance, or a contingent fee of fifty 
dollars when the land is sold, provided that a 
sale is effected at any time within six. months 
from the date of the application. 



ford them real and Y'aluable information upon 
the subject of their profession. We will, there- 
fore, be much obliged to any of our friends, who 
will forward us a sketch, with an intelligible de- 
scription, of any implement, or fixture that is of 
a novel or interesting character. We will have 
it engraved, and thank them for their paina. 



TH£ SIXTY DAY RULE. 
Be it known to all whom it may concern, we 
shall rigidly enforce our sixty day rule ; that is 
to say, our terms emphatically, arc, as adver- 
tised ; one dollar and fifty cents per annum, pay- 
able sixty days after the date of subscription, 
or one dollar sent free of postage within that pe- 
riod^ at the option of the subscriber. We greatly 
prefer the voluntary payment of the dollar, but 
if a subscriber chooses to delay it for sixty days, 
that is his business, not ours. We make these 
remarks, because one gentleman was so unrea- 
sonable as to complain when we sent him a bill 
for one dollar and fifty cents, the sixty days hav- 
ing expired by more than a week. 
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ENGRAVINGS. 

There is no portion of our work that gives 
us more trouble than the selection of proper sub- 
jects for engravings. We would have no diffi- 
culty in furnishing a plenty of embellishments ; 
but we are anxious to give our readers three or 
four cuts in each number, which may not only 
gratify a childish curiosity for pictures, but af- 
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TOBACCO. 

(Continued from page 4.) 

Of the CuUing, Curing and Housing. 

We have now arrived at the most difficult 
and critical stages of the whole process ; every 
operation from this time until the plant is cured, 
requiring great attention and care, as well as 
skill and nicety of judgment in the execution. 
And hence a greai contrariety of practice in 
some of the minuties prevails, according to the 
superior skill and ability of different planters. 

It is difficult (o convey an idea of ripe tobacco 
by description. It can only be learned by ob- 
servation and experience. In general, its matu- 
rity is indicated by the top leaves of the plant 
turning down and often touching the ground, 
becoming curdled, with yellow spots interspersed 
on their surface^ looking glossy and shining, 
with an entire loss of fur, a manifest increase of 
thickness in the substance Of the leaves, which 
when pinched in a fold between the finger and 
thumb, will crack with ease. But the most ex- 
perienced planters acknowledge that they are 
more apt to err in cutting their tobacco too soon, 
than in deferring it too long. As a proof of 
this, take two plants growing side by side, of 
equal size and appearance in every respect, and 
both apparently ripe— cut one and weigh it both 
green and when cured : let the other stand a 
week longer, and when weighed like the first, 
the ditfereoce in &vor of the latter will be as> 
tonishlng. If it be asked, why we do not avail 
ourselves of the advantage to be derived from 
thus deferring the operation ? It may be an* 
swered, as I have before observed, that tobacco, 
while standing, is liable to be injured and de- 
stroyed by more accidents than any other plant, 
such as hail storms, heavy rains, high winds, 
the depredations of worms, the growth df suckers 
from the root, which abstract greatly from the 
weight and thickness of the leaves, if suffered 
to grow, and whieh it is not always convenient 
to pull off. Besides this, the season of ontting 
tobacco is a very busy one to the planter, and 
too much work wouki accumulate on his bands 
by deferring it to the last moment For these 
reasons it U coosidered most prudent to cull out 
the plants as soon as they will make good to* 
bacco; in which case the loss in the ar jugate 
amount of crop, is balanced bjr avoidmg the 
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risk of accidents, and being able to bestow more 
care and attention to what remains. 

The cutters go over the ground by rows, each 
taking two at a time, and the plants they cut 
are laid in the* intermediate row between them. 
This facilitates the picking up, as the cutting of 
four rows is thereby placed in one. The stalk 
of the plant to be cut is first sfdtt down with 
the knife about six inches, and after being cut 
off just below the bottom leaf, is in^'erted and 
laid upon the ground, to fall and become pliant 
for handling. The splitting of the sfalk is im* 
portent, both for the convenience of hanging it 
on sticks and accellarating the cure of the plant. 
To those unused to the culture and management 
of tobacco, it will be almost incredible to learn 
how soon it will stm-^urn, (as we call it,) after 
bein^ cut and turned o\'er on the ground. This 
is e^ted by the hot rays of the sun, piercing 
and penetrating the tender parts of the leaves, 
and is manifested by the parts affbcted, turning 
white and soon becoming dry and crisp, and 
when cured, of a dark green color, without pos- 
sessing any of the strength or qualities of to- 
bacco. In very dry, hot weather, sun-burning 
oflen takes place before a large plant falls suffi- 
ciently to be handled without breaking off the 
leaves; and for this reason the cutting in such 
weather should always be made early in the 
morning, and not proceed after ten o'clock.— 
Sometimes it is done in the evening when there 
is no prospect of rain, by which the packing up 
may be acoomplished earlier the next morning, 
and with less risk of burning. As soon as the 
plants fiill sufficiently to handle without breaking 
off the leaves, they are hemd-fuUed^ (as we call 
it ;) that is, they are picked up, and three or four 
or &v^ plants are laid together, with their tails 
from the sun, and the stalks inclined and some- 
what elevat^ against the sides of some of the 
hills. The pickers up, after going through this 
ground, return and turn over each handful, that 
both sides of the plants may receive the benefit 
of the sun, and not be burned, and this opera- 
tion is again repeated ; if by this time the to> 
bacco is not pliant enough to be put in thoeki. 
This is putting an indefinite number of bandfuls 
together, the stalks in an erect position, forming 
a sort df circle of any diameter, from two to six 
feet or more, at convenient distances in the field : 
and these shocks should be immediately and 
effectaally covered with green bushes or some- 
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thing else, previously in place, for the purpose 
to exclude the rays of the sun. 

The next operation (after the heat of the sun 
has declined) is to remove the tobacco to the 
house or scaffold, and hang the plants on 
sticks four and a half feet long, and about one 
inch square. The common pine affords the 
best timber for this purpose, which will rive 
straight and with ease. From ten to twelve 
plants, according to size, may be hung on each 
stick, the width of two fingers to be left between 
each plant. The scaffolds are raised four or 
five feet from the ground, and the poles to re- 
ceive the sticks are placed four feet apart, and 
are made to range east and west, so that the 
sticks will be north and south, to give iKith sides 
an equal benefit from the sun. The tobacco is 
commonly removed from the field to the house 
or scaffold upon the shoukiers of the .laborers, 
carefully put on and taken off to avoid bruising ; 
but if the distance is great, carts are used, 
greater care being necessary to avoid bruising. 
This is considered so important that some judi- 
cious planters make temporary scaffokls in the 
field, preferring the risk of injury from a smart 
rain, to that of bruising by moving far in a 
green slate. 

There are two modes of curing tobacco. One 
in the bouse altogether by fire ; the other by the 
sun on scafiibrds. The first is esteemed the best 
and most effectual, but it is attended with great 
risk. Our houses are generally four-sided pens, 
twenty feet square, built of round poles, and 
about twelve feet pitch. The joists are placed 
four feet apart, ihe rafters immediately over 
them, having beams corresponding with the 
joists^ three feet perpendicular from each other, 
so as to afford ranges or tiers for the tobacco up 
to the crown ; and the same tiers are fixed be- 
low the joists and at the same distance by ex- 
tending poles across the house between the logs 
of the pen. The house is covered tightly with 
pine boards, and if it is intended to cure by fire, 
the openings between the logs should be closed 
to prevent the escape of heat. Such a sized 
house will cure from two to three thousand 
weight, according to the quality of the tobacco. 
If it be decided to cure by fire, the tobacco is 
carried immediately from the field to the house, 
hung on sticks as before described, and these 
sticks crowded as close together on the tiers as 
they can possibly be, so as to exclude all air 
from the tobacco. It remains in this situation 
until the leaves of the plants become yellow or 
of the color of hickory leaves just before they 
fi&n. This will generally happen in four or &ve 
days, when the sticks must be spread and placed 
at their proper distances apart in the house.—- 
About six or seven inches is the proper distance, 
or any other that will prevent the i^ants on dif- 
ferent sticks touching each other. A moderate 
heat which is gradually increased to a very 



strong one, is then applied, by making different 
ranges of fires throughout the house — and that 
wood is preferred and sought fOr, which will 
make the greatest heat with the least blaze and 
smoke. The fires must be continually kept up 
until the curing is effected, (say from four to six 
days,) when not only the leaves, but the whole 
stalk becomes dry ; and changes from a green 
or yellow, to a light brown color. 

If it is not to be cured by fire, the tobacco is 
brought to the scaffold and hung, and the sticks 
are crowded in the same way on the scaffold, 
until the same yellow color is imparted to the 
leaves, and some planters are so particular as to 
covert heir scaffolds with green bushesdurinp: this 
crowded state, to prevent sun-burning. When 
the proper time arrives, which is indicated by 
the yellow color of the leaves, the sticks are 
thinned and placed at such a distance as to ad- 
mit the influence of the sun and air, and if the 
weather is warm and fair, in &ve or six days 
the curing will be so far effected as to justify 
the removal of the tobacco into the house, when 
it must be properly and finally arranged, and 
the cure will be gradually accomplished by time 
and season. But if damp, hot weather super- 
venes, it will be necessary, both in this and in 
the case of tobacco already cured by fire, to 
make moderate fires under each, whenever it 
comes in very high order. In such weather 
and in such order, tobaccp is liable to contract a 
mould about the stems, which can only he pre- 
vented by keeping it dry by fires. I'his mould 
injures both the quality and appearance greatly, 
and cannot be easily rubbed off. Great atten- 
tion is therefore necessary to prevent it by these 
occasional firings, until regular cool weather sets 
in, after which there is no danger. From the 
vicissitudes of our climate for some years past, 
and other causes, it happens commonly that 
some portion of our tobacco is not mature, and 
is left until we are compelled to cut it by the 
approach of frost. Such plants, even if fully 
ripe, seldom cure of a good color or quality for 
want of proper seasons. And here we may 
venture a general remark ; which is, that tobac- 
co cut early and fully ripe, will cure well and 
be of good quality under the most unfavorable 
circumstances, while that which comes late into 
the house, is difficult to cure and of inferior 
grade. After the housing of tobacco is all ac- 
complished, and cool weather begins, the house 
should be closed with green bushes or fence 
rails set up on end, close around on the outside 
of the house, to exclude damp air, and beating 
rains, which generate mould, &c. 

(To be continued.) 



CLAY LANDS. 

Mr. Allen, of the ^'American Agriculturist," 
in giving some directions for the management 
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of stiff days, recommends as the most efiectual 
mode of improvement and the most desirable 
where circumstances will justify the expense, 
the incorporation of a sufficient quantity of sand. 
Thorough under-draining is next advised if the 
cost can be incurred. At any rate, he advises 
where the natural fall of the land does not af- 
ford sufficient declivity to carry off the surface 
water, (he making of beds ten or twenty feet 
wide with furrows leading into a common ditch 
with sufficient fall. He adds^ 

"Another mode of improvement, which to a 
certain extent is within every farmer's reach, 
and as one of the legitimate objects of every 
g-ood farmer's system, is to add large quantities 
of coarse, unfermented mat)ure, and all his un- 
decayed vegetables ; which may be done on a 
lar^e scale, by turning in matured crops pro- 
duced upon the land. There is no danger of 
putting on too much manure of this kind, if bu- 
ried sufficiently deep, in proportion to the quan- 
tity used. And there is as little danger of suf- 
fering any loss of the manure. It will last till 
exhausted by the growth of vegetation. Nor 
will it bum the land, according to the common 
phrase, as an excess of manure does on light 
and sandy soib. It is not carried away by rains, 
or evaporated by heat ; but like coin, securely 
hoarded in a strong box, it is safely retained till 
tlie owner's key is applied to unlock it. The 
mechanical, as well as chemical chamcter of 
this soil, particularly adapts it to the preserva- 
tion of manures; for in addition to its strong 
chemical affinity for ammonia, which is the fer- 
tilizing principle in all soils, its mechanical struc- 
ture enables it to hold, beyond the possibility of 
escape, all the Animal and vegetable substances 
buried beneath it." 

Mr. Allen recommends, and in this we know 
that he is correct, that clay lands should be 
ploughed for spring crops in the fall. He goes 
on to say, 

" If com or roots are required, the land should 
be half ploughed the previous fall ; that is, a 
space should be left unmolested, of the width of 
a furrow, on which the upturned furrow is thrown. 
By this operation a large dry surface is exposed 
to the salutary effects of air and moisture, heat 
and frost ; and it will be in the best possible con- 
dition for early tillage, atid abundant crops. It 
will be mellow, friable, and comparatively dry, 
and by thorough cross-ploughing, harrowing and 
rolling in the spring, it will be well fitted for the 
reception of the seed. 

'^ For winter wheat we do not think them 
suitable, unless prepared by thorough undei^ 
draining, as the wheat is very genera^y winter- 



killed, OF thrown out by the frost, or drowned 
by excessive rainS} before the sun gets suffi- 
ciently high to protect it. But with the hegt 
varieties ci spring wheat, it produces largely. 
F&t the production of rye, it is totally unsuited ; 
but of barley, oats, peas, grass and roots, when 
suitably prepared, no soil produces better crops. 
Their chief value, however, is for grass lands, 
and whan properly put down in meadow, they 
ought never to be disturbed, as with good ma- 
nagement, they will be in a constantly improv- 
ing state, and afford the most profitable and re- 
mtinerating returns. But while in this oohdt* 
tion, no animate should ever be suffered to graze 
them, and especially while the ground is soft. 
Poaching is destruction to them, and no scarcity 
of other food will justify the farmer in driving 
his cattle upon his meadows while satumfed 
with water. It is a common opinion by those 
unaccustomed to them that clay lands will iK>t 
prodiice good clover ; yet we have never seen 
better clover, or larger crops, than we have re- 
peatedly raised on them. • 
" When required for roots, com, or other hoed 
crops, the soil should be well charged with ma- 
nure, and the most thorough tillage will be am- 
ply repaid. 'A little land well tilled,' has a pe- 
culiar signification when applied to this kind of 
soil. Plaster, (sulphate of lime,) has no appre- 
ciable effect on it when applied in small quanti- 
ties; and lime, (carbonate of lime,) has less 
than on any of the lighter soils. Ashes are va^ 
luable on any knd, and, we believe, under all 
circumstances; yet we have repeatedly made 
the application of them on a very stiff clay, 
without deriving any immediate perceptible be- 
nefit. A longer time is required under certain 
circumstances, for them and other manures to 
act, but their action continues through a much 
longer period." 



From the American Agricalturist. 
PRACTICAL FARMING. 

Wheatsheav Farm. — We recently made a 
visit to the farm of W. A. Seeley, Esq. of Staten 
Island. The buildings are in a style of entire 
plainness and stmplicHy, yet with perfect adap- 
tation to the object in view. A large and well 
constructed windmill, of the most substantial 
kind, occupies one of the group of fiirm build- 
ings, which is used during a great part of the 
year in grinding for this and ihe neighboring 
farms. But the peculiar merits of the out- 
buildings consist in the bams. There are two 
of theifi, of large size, and so constructed, as to 
afford the greatest quantity of available room. 
They are l^th built upon a side hill, thus en- 
abling the loaded hay and gmin to be drawn in 
upon a level with the upper side, and the entire 
floor is appropriated to their oecupancy, while 
al the same time that it affords a great abun- 
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dance of convenient room, saves the trouble of 
pitching it high, anJ furnishes the fodder just 
vhere it is wanted to feed into the racks for the 
stock below. Tbe underground room of one is 
divided into stalls for horses on either side through 
its entire range, one hundred and thirty feet, and 
a large gangway, accessible by fokiing doors at 
each end, runs through the centre, affording 
ample room for carts or wagons for the purpose 
of removing the manure. Water is admitteid at 
one end through a stop-cock from a pond above, 
forming a reservoir from the drains. Commo- 
dioua yards adjoining, afford space for exercising 
tbe animate. This barn is expressly designed 
for stabling supernumerary horses from this city 
through the winter, yet its construction admits 
of its being used to equal advantage for any 
other stock. The other bam being designed for 
cattle and sheep, is open on the south, and the 
other three sides are occupied with racks for the 
stock, which are divided, when necessary, by 
partitions and enclosures. 

But the particular advantage of these bams, 
consists in the admirable contrivance afforded 
for the accumulation and economical presen-a- 
tion of the manure. Under shelter from the 
washing rains and exhausting sun, well mixed 
with earthy and vegetable matter, it is here re- 
tained till it can be advantageously applied to 
the land. Between, and contiguous to the bams, 
is a tank capable of holding twenty-five thou- 
.sand gallons, which is the receptacle of those 
enrichmg liquids of the farm yard, without the 
retention and careful application of which, to 
tbe growing crops or stercorated heap, no farm- 
ing' arrangement can be deemed complete. An 
outlet near the top conducts off the surplus liquid 
to a henp of compost, if it rises too high before 
required for use, by which ii is absorbed. At 
all o: her times the cist em is emptied by sheet 
iron buckets attached to a revolving iron chain, 
and propelled either by the windmill, or if ne- 
cessary, by horse-power, the shaft geering into 
either as required. 

No particle of animal or vegetable manure 
produced upon the farm is allowed to be wasted. 
All is preserved and added to the geneml stock 
of compost. The necessity of resorting to the 
city for manure at a large expense, is here shown 
to be unnecessary, and those who at first jeered 
at this undertaking, are now wisely following 
the example. Since the full organization of the 
fkrm, there has never been less than two thou- 
8an<l loads of surplus manure ready for use. 

A small patch of tbe stiffest and most unpro- 
mising clay, from which, Mr. 8. says his first 
attempt for a crop of buckwheat, resulted in a 
growth of about six inches; by an addition of 
a coating of sand ploughed in, and a stibsequent 
one harmwed over the surface, pn>luced a mOst 
bountiful yieki. it is tbtjs the intelligent and 
observing book farmer avaite himself of all the 



principles of science and the experience of 
others, in his practise, and the consequence is, 
he gets rich, while his equally industrious and 
economical, but ignorant neighbor continues 
poor. 

How many farmen in Virginia^ would find 
their advantage in selling two or three hundred 
acres of land, and applying the proceeds to the 
erection of such bams as these described by Mr. 
Allen. And the wuubmll, too, is no bad thing ; 
we have been wanting to ascertain the cost and 
character of this motive power. With the im- 
proved machinery of agriculture, a general de- 
mand for " power** has arisen amongst our cul- 
tivators. How valuable to one of our large 
farmers would be a power, with whwh he coukl 
shell and grind his com, thresh his grain, and 
cut the straw. Indeed, the want of such a 
power deteiB mechanics from getting up many 
labor-saving machines, that cannot be used with- 
out it. As for horse-power, we have never seen 
any yet that was adapted to the farmer's pur- 
poses. In twelve months, they are geneially 
so out of order, that if constructed for six bones, 
they require four at least to overeome the friction 
of the machine. Water and wind are the free 
gifts of nature, and require neither food nor 
clothing. To be sure, like other free agents, 
they are a little arbitrary in their operations, but 
we doubt not that many, who do not, might 
avail themselves of the one or the other to a 
considemble extent. We know but little about 
windmills, what improvements have been made 
of late, and should be glad to learn the cost of 
erection, the degree of skill required for manage- 
ment, d^c. ^. 



OXFORD SAUSAGES. 

The following recipe for making the celebrated 
Oxford Sausages, so much desiderated by the 
lovers of good eating in England, is from a late 
English publkation : 

Ingredients, — One pound and a half of pig 
meat cut from the griskins without any skin, 
and a half a pound of veal. One pound and a 
half of beef suet, the yolks and whiles of five 
eggs. A dessert spoonful of sifted s^ge, after 
being well dried. Pepper and salt to taste. 

Bow to make the above into Soueagee^^^Chop 
the meat into small pieces and then pound it to- 
gether in a marble mortar till it is short and 
lender. 

Chop the snet very fine, and when the eggs 
are well beaten together, afier the white specks 
are taken out, pour the liquid over the pouLded 
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meat and chopped suet, well kneading it loKeiber 
vith a. clean banH, ibrowing in the Billed sage, 
and pepper aiiJ sail from a coaraieh pepper box 
during the operation, so as 10 lei ibem impreg- 
nate ibe whole masa wiihout being predominant 
in any part of it. 

Preaa the whole when well mixed together 



into a wide mouthed jar, and keep it from ihp 
air in a cold place. 

Roll the sausages on a flour board and use 
verjf liille grease in frying ihem, as ibey will be 
almost fat enough lo fry ibenuetvea with the 
aid of a frying pan. 



PLOUGH CULTIVATOf 



Tbe above !■ a perapeclira view of an irople- 
ment we saw at the North, which we heard 
very highly recommended for the cuttivntion of 
com. The Editor of the " Central New York 
Farmer" says it is superseding the common com 
culliraior wherever it is introduced, and gives 
tbe following deacription of it : 

"It is very simple in its coDstruction, works 
freely in the soil and does the work much more 
thoroughly than tbe email Ic^th in common use. 

"Tbere is little or no improvement in the 
frame except that it is shorter and higher than 
the common one. 

" Tbe improvement consists in (he use of three 
teeth of about four limes the size of those in 
use — with false points; ibefroiniooib cuts and 
turns the furrow both ways ; the hind teeth each 
have a land side and false points — for the firat 
lime dressing of com tbe two back teeth are set 
to turn the furrow inwnrds, thai is fram-lbecorTi, 
and at the second dressing, ibey are irunaposed 
eu aa to turn the furrow towards the com.'' 

This cultivator is siyTed " Wood's patent." — 
Wo do not know in what the claim consists, nor 
do we exacily see ibat there is novelty in the 
implemeot eufficient to suataiii a pateoC. 



From the OcDetee Fanner. 
NUTRITIVE aUAUTIEB OP CHARCOAL. 

Though the importance of mixing charcoal 
viib the food of animals, particularly that of 
■wine, has been generally acknowledged, and 
its benefits .extensively tested, still it has been 
supposed that ii only acted as a corrective to the 
acid tendency of foixl, and facilitated fattening 
by improving ihe health of the animal. Some 
experimenlB are, however, on record, which 
would seem to show that charcoal acta a more 
important part in ibe matter than has been usu- 
ally assigned to it. 

In 1793, a family being driven fi-«n New 
York by ibe lever, wbfb absent six or eight 
weeks before it was deemed prudent to return. 
A number of fowls confined in a loft lo the 
workshop of the house, were forgotten at ibe 
time of leaving, and a* il was known that there 
was nothing provided for tbeir sub^iGience, it 
was expect^ on the return ibat ihey wouU be 
found Bifirved to death. To tbe asionishment 
of all, Ibe fowls were found alive aiui fai, though 
there was nothing upon which they could have 
fed, except a qunniiiy of charcoal and shavingB, 
water beina; supplied from the grindsione irough. 

Theae facts coming to the knowledge of a 
gentleman in New Yoik, as we learn from iha 
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Recorder, he instituted the following experiment. 
He placed a turkey in a box or enclosure, four 
feet long, two feet wide, and three feet high, 
excliided light as much as could be done, and 
allowed a free circulation of air, and fed the tur- 
key with soft brick, broken fine, pounded char- 
coal, and six grains of corn per day. The box 
was kept locked. At the end of a month, the 
turkey was killed in the presence of seveml 
gentlemen, was large and heavy, and on being 
opened was found filled with fat. Nothing, on 
dissection, was found in the gizzard and entrails 
but charcoal and brick. Last winter the expe- 
riment was repeated, and with the same success. 

Several years since, in fitting out one of the 
Liverpool traders at New York, a pig on board 
was missing, and was supposed to have been lost. 
The cargo was taken on board, stowed, and 
the vessel sailed. It was now d'tscovered that 
the pig was alive in the coal bole, but as he 
could not bo got at readily, it was concluded to 
leave him to his fate. He remained in this re- 
treat until the passage was made, when hiei pig* 
ship was found to be not only alive and well, 
but materially improved in condition, though 
there was nothing, coal excepted, he could have 
swallowed. 

When it is remembered that wood, sugar, and 
several other substances, some of which are 
most nutritive, are compounded of nearly the 
same original elements, it would seem possible, 
by animal chemistry, to convert them to saving 
life; though all experiments with which wood 
or charcoal failed. The German chemists have 
converted wood into very palateable bread, by 
roasting and pulverizing ; but calcination, it has 
been supposed, would destroy whatever powers 
of nutrition wood might originally contain. — 
The chemical action of vegetables seems to pro- 
duce the least efi^ct on coal, and not the least 
particle of it has ever been found in the struc- 
ture of vegetables, though mixed with the earth 
and water in which plants were growing, in the 
form of the most impalpable powder. \Vhether 
animal chemistry is able to do what vegetable 
organization cannot, remains to be seen ; though 
if there is no mistake in the statements alluded 
to, it would seem probable that this intractable 
substance is, in some way, made subservient to 
the nutrition of animals. 



AMERICAN MEAT FOR THE ENGUSH 

MARKET. 

The liberality of the new English tariff is 
destined, probably, by unshackling the principles 
of trade, to work great mutual advantage to 
the producers of America and the consumers of 
England. Preparations are now being made to 
supply Great Britain with the surplus produce 
of the beef and pork of our bountiful land, and 



the time perhaps will shortly come, when man 
will cease to put asunder what nature has joined 
together ; when Europe and A*merica will see 
how much it is- to their nmtual advantage to 
permit the extended production and free inter- 
change of those things to which they are re- 
spectively adapted by climate, soil, and peculiar 
circumstances; all of which may indubitably 
be eflfected by simply leaving unshackled the 
common sense and keen self-interest of mankind. 

The " Cincinnati Gazette" says that one es- 
tablishment in that city is packing largely for 
the English market, under the superintendence 
of an experienced packer of Irish pork. The 
same house is also engaged in packing a large 
quantity of leaf lard of snowy whiteness in 
bladders to suit the fastidious taste of our new 
customer. 

The Irish pork and beef, which are unrivalled, 
are said to be cured in a manner very different 
from, and very superior to, our own. A parti- 
cular and complete description of the process, 
which is supposed to be invaluable to the meat 
curers of the United States, is promised in the 
same paper. 

This may be aU very good, and we should 
never be too proud to learn, and we do know 
that John Bull has been turning up his nose 
lately at some of our beef and pork that has 
appeared in the English market, but we doubt 
if he has seen the best of it ; it may be because 
of our ignomnce, but we are a little sceptical of 
finding any thing better than some hanos and 
rounds of American curing of which it has been 
our fortune to partake. We should have liked 
especially to have brought to the notice of this 
imported packer an old shoulder, sent us as a 
Christmas gift by our friend, Mr. Edward Hill, 
of King William. We think he would have 
confessed it equal to any thing he ever saw on 
the other side of the water. 



From the South Western Farmer. 

THE APPLICATION OF HORSE-POWER TO 

MACHINERY. 

It is, I believe, thought by many that horse- 
power should be applied to mills, gins and other 
machinery in the same manner that it is applied 
to drawing ploughs and wheel carriages. This, 
I think, is not entirely correct ; but, that it should 
be applied to both by draught equally is very 
certain. Horses hitched to the plough, as most 
farmers know, perform their labor with the 
greatest ease when hitched low and short, bo as 
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to bear a part of tho weight of the plough on 
their backs by means of ibe back band, thus 
very much lessening the friction of the plough' 
on the bottom of the furrow. But this is not 
the case when horses are made to draw at the 
lever of a gin or mill, where every pound ex- 
erted in any other than a horizontal direction is 
wholly lost ; for it is very evident that if the 
lever or sweep is very low, say one foot high 
only, and the chains hitched 3^ feet on the 
borse^s shoulders, and say 7 feet from the lever, 
that about 6-22 of the forco of the horse will be 
exerted in an upward direction, and thus nearly 
one-fourth of the power will be entirely lost. — 
Now, to make this plain to the mind of any 
one, suppose the power to be so applied as to 
pull upwards perpendicularly to the walk. We 
see the machine would no( incline to move any 
way, (that is, if it is to be drawn by a horizon- 
tal lever ;) but incline the direction of the draught 
down half way in the direction which the ma« 
chine is desired to be worked, that is, to an angle 
of 45 degrees with the horizon or walk, and we 
see that half the power applied will be lost only, 
while the remaining half will operate on the 
machine to be moved. 

Hence we may conclude, without the shadow 
of a doubt, that the nearer the direction of the 
daught approaches the level or plane in which 
the lever runs, the more effect the horses or 
power applied will have on the machine to be 
operated upon ; and it will be at its maximum 
or greatest when pulled in the same horizontal 
p!ane with the leven 

Hence we see that horses should always be 
hitched to a lever at least as high as their shoul- 
der joint, care being taken to use a belly-band, 
to give the right bearing and direction of the 
chains on the collar and shoulders of the horse. 
And if any one should demur and say a horse 
pulls best when he has some weight on him, let 
such one put an extra weight on him, which 
would be the same to the horse and not diminish 
from but rather increase his power on the ma- 
chine ; but this of course I would not recom- 
mend only to those who cleave to old things 
simply because they are old, or because their 
fathers did so before them — not that I condemn 
old things which are true, for truth, we know, 
is ever the same. 

Remark, horses should be hitched as close to 
the lever as will allow the horse sufficient room 
to step, for every inch over this will be attended 
with evident loss ; for suppose him to be hitched 
by traces long enough to admit him to be on the 
opposite side of the walk, or nearly so, we see 
that instead of the traces pulling round the cir- 
cular walk, they would take a direction across 
it, and pull more or less against the end of the 
lever, and in a direction with its Wngth. So, it 
is clear that the shorter practice will allow a 
hone to be hitched the better, and vice yeisa. 



The second error in use is making the circu- 
lar walk too small. A walk should never be 
less than twenty-five feet in diameter unless it 
be for a turning lathe or some very light ma* 
chinery, when it can possibly be avoided. Thir- 
ty-six feet diameter makes an excellent walk ; 
but the larger that practice will allow, the belter, 
if it were fifiy or sixty feet. But, making a 
just compromise between the greatest advantage 
to be gained from the proportion and dimensions 
of horse-propelled machinery and its expense, I 
think we may safely range from thirty to forty 
feel — forty feet diameter perhaps makes the very 
best walk. 

The nearer a horse pulls in a line at a right 
angle or in a tangent to the circumference of 
the circle described by the lever, the greater will 
be his power ; but the smaller the walk, the fur* 
ther he will be out of this line ; and the greater 
the walk, the nearer he will be to pulling in it. 
Hence, ttie greater the walk, the more power he 
can exert. 

This is a subject upon which we profess to 
have a little knowledge, and we do not hesitate 
fully to endorse the above clear and excellent 
remarks upon the construction of horse-powers. 
We would add that a very important rule in 
bevil gearing, and one that is too frequently ne- 
glected, is, that the horizontal shaft should be 
exactly level, and should be so situated, that, if 
extended, its centre would pass immediately 
through the centre of the upright shaft. From 
the fact of this shaft's being " out of true," we 
have frequently seen a power that required two 
horses to keep it in motion^ consequently, when 
four were attached to it, only two were employed 
in working the machine ; the other two were in 
fact engaged in grinding against one another 
the cogs of the bevil wheels. 



DISTEMPER IN DOGS. 

We published in a late number a remedy for 
this disease, copied from the Southern Planter. 
We have often succeeded in curing the disease, 
by administering doses of salt as recommended 
therein ; we have, however, whenever we dis- 
covered a constipation of the bowels to super- 
vene, given every other day boluses of castile 
soap, with the very best effects. If castile soap 
cannot be had, brown soap will answer equally 
well, the object being action upon the intestinal 
viscera. In obst inate cases, w here t he discharge 
from the nostrils is obstructed, or the cough heavy 
and tight, we have always found the patient 
greatly relieved' by introducing a set on in the 
loose skin just back of the head ; which opera- 
tion is performed by threading a ooarse darning 
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needle with u double thread of coarse yam, and 
runningr it through the skin and confining it by 
a tie. The thread nnust be moved every morn- 
ing to keep up irritation, and encourage a dis- 
charge of the viscid matter, which should be 
daily washed off whh a little warm water and 
BoaLp,'^jimenean Farmer. 



CORN FOR HAY. 

We hope our planters will take measures, 
during the coming season, to make experiments 
from which we may obtain full and satisfactory 
reports of the value of this new and plausible 
mode of cultivating our old favorite. The di- 
rections are, to sow the com broadcast, about 
four bushels to the acre, upon a rich well tilled 
lot — cover lightly with a small plough, and 
either use it green for soiling, or, what is proba- 
bly bettcT, permit it to proceed to maturity until 
the years or nubbins get into the milky state, 
then cut and cure it as hay — pack it away with 
tBalt, and pass it all through the cutting box. 

For turning in as a green crop, it is said to 
be superior to any thing known to our climate 
and soil 



From the Fanners' Gazette. 
STABLES— UTTER, &c 

Mr. EdUar, — The chief business of the far- 
mer, through the long winter months now at 
hand, will be the care and attention of his stock ; 
and we hope that every careful and judicious 
farmer will have provided himself with conve- 
nient sheds and stabies, for the comfort and 
healtihof his animals through the cold winter 
months. "A merciful man is merciful to his 
beasts,'' and any farmer who wiU neglect and 
starve his animals at this season, is not worthy 
the name of a farmer. 

Stalls for cattle should be kept warm, and 
well ventilated, and should be cleaned every 
morning after the cattle are turned out. Another 
important point is, to have your stalls well lit- 
tered with straw, cut from three to four inches 
in length ; and as rye straw is mostly used by 
us for litter, in Connecticut, — we hope that no 
farmer, after trial, will think of littering his sta- 
bles with long straw, without being cut up. 

When a large quantity of straw is thrown 
into the hog pen, to be mixed with rich loam, or 
muck, it should be cut up, and then the swine 
will work the whole mass together, and in the 
spring you can fork it out easy, without pulling, 
•r tearing, as is the case when whole straw is 
put in. 

Last winter, being short for straw, we went 
to the uToodfl, and carted home leaves with which 



we littered our stables. It made a soft bed for 
our cattle to lie upon, and when thrown out, it 
made good manure for any kind of crop. 

It is a good plan, where manure is thrown out 
into a heap, to spread it about the yard ; as 
when it is left in a heap till spring, it is apt to 
heat and mould, — and this is the case in parti- 
cular with horse manure. 

Every farmer knows, that manure kept under 
sheher, is worth about double that which is left 
out, to be washed by the rains, and undergo the 
action of freezing and thawing. This being 
the case, it will be well in constructing bams, 
either to have a barn cellar for the manure, or 
where this is not convenient, let the stables be 
made wide enough, to throw the nmnure back 
in a space, of sufficient width to back in a cart, 
and carry out the manure in the spring. 

The practice of stacking out hay about the 
farm, has justly been condemned by all good 
farmers. It is calculated, in stacking out hay, 
to be fed to cattle, from a quarter, to a third of 
the hay is wasted, and besides that, the loss of 
manure, the leanness and suffering of the cattle, 
from cold and exposure, and the time spent in 
foddering them, makes it all a bad business from 
beginning to end. We will suppose a farmer, 
in a cold winter's morning, after a driving snow 
storm, to set out for a distant stack on his farm, to 
fodder his cattle, and after beating his way through 
the snow for half an hour, he at last arrives 
at the hay stack. But what a picture presents 
itself, there stand his cattle, by the side of a rail 
fence, their only shelter, with their hind feet 
drawn up so near their fore ones, that they can 
stand on the bigness of a shingle, shivering and 
shaking with cokl. If this will not stir up the 
feelings of a man, then I know not what will, 
especially if he be a man of nervous tempera- 
ment. If any reader of the Gazette should be 
in this predicament, the present winter, we hope 
they will make up their minds, that before an- 
other winter comes, they will provkle good sheds 
and stables for all their stock. 

If you are under the necessity of stacking 
out part of your hay ; then bring it up and stack 
it around your barn-yard, where you can take it 
to your cattle in their sheds and stables. But 
what is i>etter than all, provide yourself with 
extra bamroom and stabling for all your hay 
and cattle. It will pay you ten per cent, on the 
capital laid out, in the saving of hay, and ma- 
nure, and the comfort, good order, and health of 
your animals. 

And now, brother farmers, as the year is about 
die wing to a close, let us not forget to return 
our sincere thanks to the great Giver of all good, 
from whence all our blessings come ; that he 
has not only spared our unprofitable live8,but that 
He has crowned our labors with success ; that 
He has filled our bams, and store houses, with 
plenty of food for both nmn and beast, and that 
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He has brought peace, comfort, and happiness to 
our houses and our Presides. 

Yours, &c. L. DuRAND. 

Derby, Dec, 27, 1842. 



COMMUNICATIONS. 

In the renewal of subscriptions we have re- 
ceived a great many accompanjing remarks 
and criticisms upon the conduct and manage- 
ment of the paper. These we were much 
pleased to obtain ; first, because they were in 
the highest degree friendly and laudatory, and 
secondly, because they aiforded us some index 
of the public taste to which it is our 'business to 
cater. However variant and discordant might 
be the advice thus gratuitously bestowed upon 
us, the general tenor of these communications 
confirmed us in the popularity of the principle 
upon which the Planter was founded, viz : that 
the farmer wants a paper in which he may find 
a short, clear, and condensed description of the 
practical discoveries and improven^ents in his 
profession. Circumstances of a character which 
no one but an Editor can appreciate, have forced 
us, sometimes, to admit disquisitions of a gen- 
eral and theoretical nature, against our better 
judgment, and universally, we believe, to the 
dissatisfaction of our readers. Now in com- 
mencing the third volume, we take the liberty 
of saying to our correspondents, to whom we 
lie under a load of obligations, that we desire 
to confine our disquisitions to short statements 
of practical facts. Not that we mean to depre- 
ciate the value of scientific essays and theoreti- 
cal discussions ; they are excellent in their place, 
but our paper is not the place for them. Our 
little sheet can be filled with w^hat we conceive 
to be more to the taste, aye, and if you will, 
more to the advantage of the every day farmer. 
Whenever scientific investigations have resulted 
in the establishment of well settled practical 
principles we shall be most happy to receive 
and report them to our readers. We moreover 
wish it to be distinctly understood, that we 
claim, and intend to exercise over our communi- 
cations, the most despotic power, condensing, 
erasing, extracting, &c. &c. at our sovereign 
will and pleasure ; and those who are not will- 
ing to subject their contributions to this arbitrary 
arrangement, had better seek some other chan- 
nel of communication. We do not know that 
we shall exactly adopt the advice of a correspotid- 
ent, who recommends us to insert no piece longer 
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than his hand, of which, by the bye, he did not 
send the measurement, but we are determined 
to act upon the knowledge we have acquired, 
that pieces to be read must be as short as theic 
nature will admit. The very groat trouble and 
labor incident to this plan of condensation, we 
are willing and ready to incur. 



RECIPE FOR MAKING GOOD BREAD. 

James Roche, long celebrated in Baltimore, 
as a baker of excellent bread, having retired 
from business, has furnished the Baltimore Ame- 
rican with the following recipe for making good 
bread, with a request that il should be published 
for the information of the public : 

" Take an earthen vessel, larger at the top 
than the bottom, and in it put one pint of milk- 
warm water, one and a half pounds of flour, 
and half a pint of malt yeast ; mix them well 
together, and set it away, (in winter it should 
be in a warm place,) until it rises and falls again, 
which will be in from three to five hours, (it 
may be set at night if wanted in the morning;) 
then put two large spoonfuls of salt into two 
quarts of water, and mix it well with the above 
rising; then put in about nine pounds of flour 
and work your dough well, and set it by until 
it becomes light ? Then make it out in loaves. 
New flour requires one-fourth more salt than old 
and dry flour. The water also should be tem- 
pered according to the weather; in spring and 
fall it should only be milk- warm ; in hot weather, 
cold ; and in winter, warm." 



FOOT-ROT IN SHEEP. 

Mr. R. North, Jr. in a note to the Editors of 
the Cultivator, saj's, after trying several recipes 
for the foot-rot in sheep, which he had seen re- 
commended in their paper, to very little or no 
purpose, he discovered by mere accident a eheap 
and sure cure, without much trouble or injury 
to the sheep, viz : " take a few bushels of lime, 
and put it near some place over which the sheep 
have to pass, say the bars ; and as it is natural 
for sheop to jump, take notice where they alight, 
and place the lime there, about three inches 
deep. This did effectually cure my flock in 
about one week. The lime should be fresh and 
slacked, and not less than three inches deep; if 
deeper, it might take the hair oflf the leg above 
the hoof." 



GRAIN FOR SEED. 

The late Professor Sprengel, of Germany, 
is said to have remarked that his best seed wheat 
grew on some of hit most inferior laud, and that 
it was by no means the best for making bread. 
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This circumslaDce lead to some investigations 
which resulted in the disooverj, that an excess 
of gltUeUf which gives value to the grain for 
manufacturing purposes, prevents the conversion 
of the starch into sugar, so necessary for the 
nourishment of the plant in germination. Limed 
lands produce good grain for seed, but if too 
highly manured, although the corn or wheat 
may be .more abundant, and better for food, it 
will produce a less vigorous plant than seed 
grown upon poor land. Sandy soils in general, 
says the Professor, do not furnish good seed 
grain, inasmuch as such gmin is deficient in 
certain substances, as lime, magnesia, &c. essen- 
tial, nay, indispensable, to the perfect develop- 
ment of the germ. 



CULTIVATION OP CORN. 

We are pleased to lay before our readers the 
remarks of Mr. Young in regard to the cultiva- 
tion of com, and we are happy to find that he 
intends to say something more on the general 
management of his farm. Our readers may re- 
member the short account we gave some time 
ago of a conversation we held with him, wherein 
we stated that he had produced one hundred and 
mnety-Jwe bushels of com to the acre^ and that his 
crop in the dryest seasons does not fall short of 
one hundred bushels to the acre. We have no he- 
sitation in saying that his mode of cultivation 
comes nearer to the perfect one than any yet 
published. He has produced larger crops than 
any one else ; and his mode admits of cultiva- 
tion of a larger number of acres to the hand, — 
He will give us, we ho^e, in his next, an ac- 
count of his system of manuring and putting 
his land down in grass. 

To the Editors of the Looisville Journal. 

Ceyhm^ Jessamine Co.^ Ky.^ April 26, 1842. 

Perceiving in your paper a call upon me as 
to my method of farming, and more particularly 
as to my method of cultivating com, I hasten 
to comply. Your recollection of our conversa- 
tion upon the subject of farming is good, though 
not entirely correct. As corn has been my sta- 
ple, I begin with that first. My universal rule 
is to plough my corn land the fall preceding the 
spring when I plant. As early in the spring as 
possible, I cross-plough as deep as circumstances 
will permit. As soon as the ground is cross- 
ploughed, I commence checking off the first 
way with my large ploughs, and the second 
with my small ones — the checks three feet by 
three. This being completed, I commence plant- 
ing the way it was first checked, thereby making 
the checks diagonally straight ; the advantage 
of which is, that the com can be ploughed 



equally well both ways— a circumstance you 
rarely observe even among our best fanners. — 
With this portion of mjf crop planted, I proceed 
to the next, and so on throughout my crop. 
You here perceive the advantage of this system 
of planting is, that the first field planted will be 
in condition to work by the time the last is 
planted. My planting season is from the 20M to 
the 25th of March — a rule to which I adhere with 
scrupulous exactness ; planting from eight to twelve 
grains in each Mil, covering the same from four to 
six inches deep — I greatly prefer the latter depth ; 
and, in this particular, I take more pride and 
more pains than any other fa,rmer in Kentucky. 
/ hold it as my ruling principle, that the product of 
the com crop depends very much on its being pro- 
perly covered, and much on its being properly 
ploughed the first time. So soon as my com is 
up of sufincient height, of which any fanner can 
judge, I start the large harrow directly over the 
rows ; alk>wing a horse to walk each side, har- 
rowing the way it was- planted. On land pre- 
pared as above, and harrowed as directed, the 
hoeing part will be so completely performed by 
this process that it will satisfy the most scepti- 
cal. Allowing the com thus harrowed to re- 
main a few days, I start my small ploughs with 
the bar next the com ; and, so nicely will this 
be done, that, when a row is thus ploughed, so 
completely will the intermediate spaces, hill, d^c. 
be lapped in by the loose dirt occasioned by this 
system of close ploughing, as to render other 
work useless at the present. JVbw for the thin- 
ning part, for I profess to know nothing about re- 
planting, I thin to four stalks in a hiU, This 
process may now be easily performed ; taking 
advantage of the close ploughing, the portion 
to be pulled up yields very kindly at this parti- 
cular stage. The second ploughing is performed 
with the mouldboard next to the com. So rapid 
has been the growth of the corn from the first 
to the second ploughing, that it is performed 
with perfect ease. In this stage I consider my 
crop safe. My general rule is never to plough 
com more than four times, and harrow once. — 
My practice is to put a field in com two successive 
years, and then grass it, and let it lie eight years-^ 
a nile from which I never deviate. I do con- 
tend that the labor bestowed upon a sod field to 
put it in a state of thorough cuhivation does not 
meet with a fair equivalent from one crop. I 
presume no farmer will doubt when I say the 
second year's crop from sod land is as good as 
the first — I say better, with not more than half 
the amount of labor. The best system of farm- 
ing is to produce the greatest amount of profit 
from the smallest amount of labor. 

/ lay it down as an axiom incontrovertible, in the 
cultivation of com, that whenever a large crop has 
been raised, it was the result of close and early 
planting, and I defy proof to the contrary. I 
propose, to all tenacious gentlemen-farmers and 
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others, whose curiosity leads them to try figures ; 
they will not lie. I plant tny corn three feet by 
three, four stalks in a Mil, allowing but one ear 
to the stalk, and one hundred ears to the bushel, 
and then ascertain how many hills there is in a 
shock sixteen hills square, which is the usual 
custom of putting it up. There will then be 
from fifteen to sixteen shocks to the acre— query, 
how much to the shock ? My present crop bids 
fair to outstrip any preceding one. It was planted 
on the 20th oi March. I am ploughing and 
thinning the first planting. More of this anon. 

Walter C. Young. 



POTATOES. 

M. Bellamy Aubert, of France, states, as the 
result of experiments continued during three 
seasons, that abundant crops of potatoes may 
be grown in poor clayey soils, by simply strew- 
ing the sets plentifully with rye-chaff previous 
to covering them with earih at planting. 

Professor Voelker, of Erfwet, covers his po- 
tato sets with a layer of tanners* spent bark, 
two or three inches thick, before turning a fuV- 
row over them. He says he thus provides a 
loose spungy bed for the young tubers ; prevents 
"weeds from springing up and growing in imme- 
diate contact with the plants ; and secures an 
abundant supply of moisture during the season, 
if but one soaking rain occur after planting — 
as the spetit bark, covered by the surface soil, 
will retain water during the most protracted 
drought. — Gene$e& Fanner. 

We knew a gentleman once, who planted his 
potato sets upon the surface of hard, well tram- 
pled ground, and covered them over with wheat 
straw, about twelve ii^hes deep. His crops 
were excellent, and besides saving the labor of 
cultivation, he enjoyed the advantage of being 
able to feel for and pluck the full grown pota^ 
toes, leaving the young tubers to come to ma- 
turity. 



VALUE OF URINE AS MANURE. 
Experiments of C. J3Iezander, 

The following extract transferred from the 
Farmers' Magazine to that spirited and valuable 
agricultural work, Young's Letters of Agricola, 
is so important and instructive that 1 subjoin it : 

" This intelligent farmer, Charles Alexander, 
near Peebles, Scotland, had long been impressed 
with the great importance of the urine of cattle 
as a manure ; and he set about to discover, by 
a long and well conducted series of experiments, 
the best method of collecting and applying it. 
He began by digging a pit contiguous to the 
feeding-stall, but distinct altogether from that 



which was appropriated for the reception of the 
dung. The dimensions of this pit, according 
to his own account, were 36 feet.square, and 4 
feet deep, surrounded on all sides by a wall; 
and the solid contents were 192 yards. Having 
selected the nearest spot where he could find 
loamy earth, and this he always took from the 
surface of some field under cultivation, he pro- 
ceeded to fill it ; and found that, with three men 
and two horses, he could easily accooDplish 2b 
cubic yards per day ; and the whole expense of 
transporting the earth did not exceed £41 16s. 
When the work was complete, he levelled the 
surface of the heap, in a line with the mouth of 
the sewer, which conducted the urine from the 
interior of the building, on purpose that it might 
be distributed with regularity, and might saturate 
the whole from top to bottom. The quantity 
conveyed to it, he estimates ai about 800 gallons ; 
but as this calculation was founded partly on 
conjecture, for he measured not the liquor, it will 
be better and more instructive to furnish the 
DATA, that are certain and incontrovertible.— 
The urine was supplied by 14 cattle, weighing 
about 24 stone each, and kept there for five 
months on fodder and turnips. The contents of 
the pit produced 288 loads, allowing 2 cubic 
yards to be taken out in three carts ; and he 
spread 40 of these on each acre, so that this 
urine in five months, and from fourteen cattle, 
produced a compost sufficient for the fertilization 
of seven acres of land. He states further, that 
he had tried this experiment for ten years, and 
had indiscriminately used in the same field either 
the rotted cow dung, or the saturated earth ; and 
in all the stages of the crop, he had never been 
able to discover any perceptible difference. But 
what is still more wonderful, he found that his 
compost lasted in its effects as many years as 
his best putrescent manure; and he therefore 
boldly avers, that a load of each is of equiva- 
lent value. 

"Conclusions of vast importance are deduei* 
ble from this statement ; and I cannot resist the 
feeling, of placing them in a strong and advan« 
tageous light. They speak a volume of in* 
struction ; and if we are willing to learn, they 
must lead to a very material alteration in the 
construction of our bams. It appears, then, that 
in ^ve months, each cow discharges urine which, 
when absorbed by loam, furnishes manure of the 
richest quality, and most durable effects, for half 
an acre of ground, llie dung-pit, which con- 
tained all the excrementitious matter of the 14 
cattle, as well as the litter employed in bedding 
them, and which was kept separate for the pur- 
pose of experiment, only furnished during the 
same period 240 loads, and these, at the same 
rate, could only manure six acres. The aggre- 
gate value of the urine therefore, when com- 
pared with that of the dung, was in the ratio of 
seven to six ; so that we are borne out by these 
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premises in this exlraordinury inference, ibnl the 
pulreacible liqoor which in ihm province, ami 
under the manngement of our farmera, ia wnsied 
and annihikied as fcir as regards any useful 
purpose, is iniiinsically wonb moie than ibe 
dung, as an dBcacious and peimanenl dressing : 



and if we lake into consideraiion, ihat this latter 
rannure is not irenied with any tkill and judg- 
meni, il will not seem •urprieing, that the cul- 
ture of white crops has never been carried iiere 
to any extent, since we have despised and ne- 
glected ibe only mearu of creating them." 



CORN FORK. 



^^ 




The iraporlance of the crop and the appro- 
priateness of the SRason, will excuse our "going 
it strong'' in tha present number upon the sub- 
ject of COHS. 

Mr. Augustus Shriver made a report to the 
American Farmer, last fall, of a crop of eighty- 
five bushels of com lo ihe acre. This the Edi- 
tor seems to consider a very astonishing yield 
for any land in the Slate of Maryland, and con- 
ceiving that il could be effected only by extra- 
ordinary mnnagenieni, calls on Mr. Shriver for 
bis mode of culiivation. To this call Mr. Shri- 
ver responds as follows : 

'Now la the mode of culiivation I bnve 
adopied for several years with ihe moat saiisfac- 
lory results. I ploughed the Held, which is a 
light gravelly limestone soil, being a lough blue 
grass and clover sward, about the first of Inst 
November, lo the depih of nine inches; harrowed 
il the 6ih of April, lengthwise the furrow ; the 
ground bein<r ai ihat lime remarknbly light and 
mellow. Miinured it wiih fresh barn-j'ard ma- 
nure, at ihe rale of fifteen fii'o-horae wngon loads 
per acre. 1 spread and plough in my mnnuie 
imtnediftlelyafier the wagon. The manure was 
turned nnder but aboul two inches deep. I like 
lo keep it as near the surface as possible, so ihai 
it is out of the reach of absorption from the rays 



of ihe sun. Hanowed the ground lighily with 
ihe ploughing, and laid off ibe rows five feel 
distHOi, running the rows north and south. I 
had boys lodmp, and I directed them to drop it 
a good step, (about twenty-six inches,) and fiom 
five to seven grains in a hill. This may seem 
close; but if you take into cortsid era lion ihe 
widih of the rows, the distance between four 
bills will be someihing upwards of ten square 
feet. I am convinced that if corn has a free 
circuliiiioti of air one way, it can be planted al- 
most as thick as it can stand ihe other. 1 did 
not harrow the field in question, which 1 always 
hail done, hereiofore, as soon as the corn is up, 
and plaster, 't'he season being so wet at ihe 
lime, I did not like to work it ; when the ground 
was sufficiently dry the plants were too high for 
a large borrow to pats over them, and Jmving 
but a poor opinion of the one-horse harrow, I 
treated my crop as follows : 

"1. Cultivated it June 1st and 2d, merely 
selling up what corn was covered, going three 
limes in each row. 

" 2. June 7ih and 8th, cnltivated il as before, 
thinning it down lo four stalks, and if a hill bed 
less, left enough stalks around it lo make i:p 
the deficiency. Gave it a thorough hoeing, thai 
is, chopped away the old lill and gave il fresh 
ground, culling up every spear of grass. 

"3. Plonghed it viih shovel ploughs June 
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13ih, 14th, Idih, going four times in each row, 
throwing the ground well up to the corn. Hav- 
ing given it a good hoeing before, it was quite 
clean, and might have done without it this time. 
However, I made mj hands follow the ploughs 
and level off around and between the hills. 

"4ih, and last tiiBe, I used a large iron fork 
with three prongs, about fourteen inches long, 
attached to a shovel plough. I prefer this im- 
plement to the cultivator for the last working, 
€L8 it cultivates the ground deeper, and can be 
run nearer the com without injury. 

" The last working I consider of the most 
importance; by leaving the surface level and 
well pulverized, you insure to the roots every 
advantage in searching out for nourishment. — 
Nothing, in my opinion, is so much calculated 
to check the growth of corn as leaving deep 
furrows in the rows. We all know that the 
roots of corn extend for many feet around the 
hill, and also that their depth in the soil is regu- 
lated by the season. Knowing this to be the 
fact, how can it be otherwise when a root comes 
in contact with a deep furrow, than that it has 
to turn down into the cold uncultivated ground, 
and as a natural consequence, the stalk becomes 
sickly and decrepit. I have often been surprised 
that intelligent farmers should continue to have 
their fields gutted^ by having so many ditches 
running through them, extracting the substance 
from the soil, when a moment^s reflection would 
have convinced them of the absurdity of the 
system. 

" One great advantage of the mode which I 
have adopted, is, that the manure is applied in 
the spring, while it is yet warm, and contains 
all the gases and salts ; a great part of which 
it loses by remaining in the yard subject to the 
absorption of the atmosphere, not to mention the 
great loss sustained by the heavy spring and 
summer showers. Whether manure loses as 
much by being applied in the spring to corn, as 
it does by remaining in the yard till fall, is, in 
my opinion, a very doubtful point. I believe it 
is a general opinion that corn docs not require 
the same kind, or at least does not extract that 
portion of the manure which is more particu- 
larly adapted to wheat \ hence I have concluded, 
that takUig a crop of corn does not impair its 
capabilities for producing a crop of wheat ; but, 
the contrary', prepares it for wheat by having it 
fully incorporated with the soil." 

In a subsequent number, Mr. Shriver gives a 
drawing (of which our engraving is a copy) 
and the fc^lawing description of the fbrk alluded 
to above : 

"Fig. 1, represents a front view of the fork 
itself, which is made of iron 3 inches by \ inch ; 
the leeih should be 14 inches longj and the whole 
fork 16 inches broad. The middle prong must 



be made very strong when it is attached to the 
leg. 

" Fig. 2, is the plough with the fork appended 
to it. It is attached to the plough by ten screws, 
the same as a shovel. In rocky ground there 
is great strain on the outside prongs occasionally, 
and to obviate this difficulty I had them secured 
by half inch rods, screwed to the outer prongs 
four inches from the upper corner, and secured to 
tha beam by staples. The points of the prongs 
are made in the shape of cultivator teeth. If 
you think this implement worthy of notice in 
your valuable paper, you are at liberty to use it 
in any manner you please. 

Yours truly, Augs. Shriver.'' 



STAYS. 

McPherson, in his work on China, after de- 
scribing the singular and unnatural process to 
which the foot of the Chinese lady is subjected, 
sarcastically remarks, " It would be as difficult 
to account for the origin of this barbarous prac- 
tice of the Chinese, as for (hat of squeezing the 
waists of English women out of all natural 
shape by stays, or flattening the heads among 
the natives on the Columbia." We hardly 
think it fair to place the three in the same cate* 
gory, isx whilst the cwiUzed habit of lacing is 
equally ridiculous, it is much more injurious to 
the healthy than the other two. 



For the Soathem Planter^ 
RUTA BAGA. 

Messrs. Editors ^ — In my communication on 
the culture of the white carrot, 1 promised to 
give you my method of cultivating, and the pro- 
duct of my field of Buta Bagas. 

The piece you saw when at my farm, con- 
tained about three and a half acres, and had 
lain in pasture a number of years ; it was care- 
fully turned over in the fall of 1840 ; and in the 
spring following, cross-ploughed and harrowed, 
and laid out in furrows two and a half feet apart, 
and planted with potatoes. Tbe knolls, which 
incline more to sand, were manured with horn- 
shavings and hogs' bristles, one handful to each 
set. Twelve rows through the middle were 
manured with salt mackerel, which were spoiled, 
half a fish to every set. It was an unfavorable 
season for potatoes, a severe drought in the sum- 
mer having injured their growth. The rows 
manured with the salt fish, I noticed, stood the 
drought much better than any other part of the 
field ; vines large and of a dark healthy color, 
when the others were brown and shrivelled, and 
on digging we found them of a large and even 
size, and of excelletit quality, and the yield far 
better than any other part of the field. 
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Last winter, I purchased twenty-six two-horse 
loads of the refuse of a glue factory, consisting of 
lime, bones, wool, hair, and pieces of pelt, some 
of which had lain for two or three years. To 
twenty loads of this I added forty loads of yc^rd 
manure, and had it well mixed. In the spring 
it was ploughed seven inches deep, and left until 
the middle of June, when the manure was hauled 
on Eind evenly spread, which covered all except 
about three-quarters of an acre, on which was 
put six loads of the factory refuse, without any 
yard manure. The piece was then ploughed 
and harrowed, thoroughly mixing the soil and 
manure. It was then thrown into ridges twenty- 
seven inches apart, the same as for the carrots ; 
tops flattened with the roller, and seed deposited 
with the drill, (Bement's,) on the 18th of June. 

On that part of the field where the yard ma- 
nure was applied, the plants made their appear- 
ance on the fourth day after sowing, while on 
that part where the refuse of the glue factory 
was put, they showed very few plants until the 
tenth day, and then they were sickly in appear- 
ance, and grew so tardily that the flea devoured 
them about as fast as they made their appear- 
ance. In fact, we were obliged to transplant to 
fill up vacancies, on the whole three-quarters of 
an acre — showing most conclusively the ruta 
bagas require a quick and active manure to give 
them an early start to get them out of the way 
of their greatest enemy, the turnip flea or beetle. 

On the i8th of July, the cultivator was run 
between the rows, and they were thinned with 
the hoe in the same manner as the carrots, leav- 
ing the plants from eight to ten inches apart in 
the drills. In August, the cultivator was again 
run through them, and they were hoed at inter- 
vals when convenient. Nothing more was done 
to them until we commenced pulling in Noven> 
ber. The crop measured 2,355 bushels. I will 
here remark, that when the salt fish was used 
the year previous, it was strikingly visible, at 
some distance ; the tops being of a darker hue, 
higher, and more vigorous, and they continued 
80 through the summer, and on raising we found 
them thicker and longer in the neck and smaller 
in the bulb, showing that salt will increase the 
top at the expense of the bottom. 

The greater part of the crop was stowed in a 
cellar — the remainder was put in heaps, in the 
field, for feeding my ewes when they have lambs 
in the spring. The heaps are made in the fol- 
lowing manner, which I never knew to fail, 
when they were properly attended to. A trench 
six feet wide, of any length required, and one 
foot deep, is dug in a dry situation, generally on 
a knoll ; the roots are thrown into this trench 
and piled up in the form of a roof. A coat of 
straight straw of from eight to ten inches in 
thickness, is put on in such a position as to con- 
duct the water off, if any should reach it. Earth 
is now thrown on by digging a trench around 



the heap, beginning at the bottom and going 
around until the whole is covered. The earth 
will press the straw, which prevents its running 
through to the roots. A coat of ten to twelve 
inches, in this climate is suflicient for our com- 
mon winters. The trench will prevent the wa- 
ter from getting into the heap. There is more 
danger of getting the covering too thick than 
too thin. I have suffered more from heat than 
frost. After the earth is all put on, it should be 
carefully clapped down with the spade, to make 
it more effectually shed the rains. After a few 
days I take a crowbar and thrust it in the top 
along the ridge down into the heap, no matter 
if it breaks some of the roots, and open holes 
about three feet apart, to let the gas or vapor 
off, which is generated by a partial fermentation. 
A flat stone, raised a little, on one edge set up an 
inch or two, or a wisp of straw may be put into 
the holes to prevent the rain from getting in, 
which completes the work for the winter. 

With me the ruta baga is a valuable crop. — 
They afford the greatest quantity of food, for my 
stock, from an acre, while they seem to exhaust 
the land less and leave it in the best possible 
condition for a succeeding crop. It is too rich 
for oats, but well calculated for barley, and clo- 
ver seed always '* takes" well, sown with it. I 
feed them to my cattle, sheep, hogs, (boiled,) 
and occasionally to my horses. For calves, the 
first winter, they are very valuable, keeping 
their bowels open and loose ; they will grow and 
thrive without running too much to fat ; their 
coats smooth and glossy, and continue to grow 
through the winter, and " go to grass'' in fine 
condition, by which they gain at least six months 
in their growth over those wintered in the too 
common and ordinary way. Heifers wintered 
in the above manner will answer to come in at 
two years old. I have one now in ray yard that 
will not be two years old until January next ; 
she had a calf last March, and has been milked 
ever since, and I cannot perceive that her growth 
has been retarded in consequence, and she is now 
as large as common three year olds. 

C. N. Bement. 

There is a srmplicfty, perspicuity, minuteness, 
and exactness in Mr. Bement's reports of agri- 
cultiural experiments, worthy the imitation of all 
those who would assist in the collection and 
dissemination of agricultural facts. 



PEACHES AND GRAPES. 

Great difRculty has been experienced in this 
region, in raising peaches and grapes. We 
were informed by a gentleiMin who lately visited 
New Haven, Connecticut, that a plan has been 
adopted there, which secures to them an abun- 
dant supply of peaches and grapes. The fdan 
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is to place a barrel round the tree or vine in the 
winter, and fill it with enow well pressed down, 
and leave it until the whole has melted away. 
The tree and the grape vine are thus prevented 
from putting forth earlj, and escape the early 
frosts, which in this region, is a matter of great 
difficulty. It is certainly worthy of an experi- 
ment. The notices in our paper, of the delicious 
peaches raised at Uiica this season, encourage 
us to hope, that we may yet have an abundance 
of this choice fruit. — Massachusetig Ploughman. 



For the Sonthem Planter. 
VALUE OF SEASONING FIR&WOOD, &c. 

We make the following extract from a letter 
received from Mr. George W. Craven, of Al- 
bemarle. We shall be very happy to have a 
description of his tobacco fixtures, which we 
doubt not would be highly interesting and in- 
structive to a large class of our readers. 

" Perhaps, gentlemen, I can throw out a useful 
hint (whilst I sit by a cheerful seasoned wood 
fire,) on the importance, comfort, and saving of 
labor by having seasoned wood instead of green. 
In the first i^ace, it does not require more than 
half the labor to load and unlocwd, and half the 
labor to haul, which is no small considemtion. 
And then half the quantity of seasoned wood 
makes as good a fire ; for two or three sticks of 
seasoned wood makes a good fire, and you get 
the benefit of the whole of it, as none goes off 
in smoke to make foul chimneys. For smoke 
is nothing more nor less than uuconsumed fuel. 
Therefore, I would advise all farmers to cut their 
fuel the winter before it is used ; split it and set 
it up. If for market, no one that considers com- 
fort and economy will object to it because it is 
seasoned. It is a fact, that any wood, when 
seasoned, makes a good fire, whereas, there are 
many kinds of green wood that make an into- 
lerable one. For instance, pine wood green will 
scarcely bum at all — ^when seasoned, it makes 
a respectable fire. All kinds of timber are better 
for being seasoned. If farmers would cut and 
split their stakes there would be no need of burn- 
ing. Fencing and hauling is more expeditiously 
done when the rails are seasoned. I consider 
one of the greatest secrets in farming is a judi- 
cious saving and application of labor in the va- 
rious operations of the farm. For labor saved 
is money made. I have spent some fifty dollars 
in the last twelve months (as hard as the times 
are) in labor-saving machines, and consider the 
money not badly spent. In the first place, it 
occurred to me that a great saving of time and 
labor might be made in the tedious process of 
shelling com by hand. I therefore had a ma- 
chine made with no extra work but a whirl for 
the soachyie band to run on, cost, #12 60. I 



can in ten minutes detach my machine (thresh- 
ing box) and attach my corn sheller, and in a 
day, I can shell com sufiicient to last man and 
beast for a month or more, with but two horses 
and two men and a boy to drive. I also had a 
straw cutter made with the same extra work, a 
whirl, cost $25, which I can attach to the sams 
machine in five minutes, and cut straw enough 
in one rainy day to last several weeks for some 
twelve head of horses, and as many cattle. So 
you see it is not only a saving of labor but you 
do it all in bad weather with but few hands.— 
And then when the weather is fair, I have no 
hindrance of this kind to delay my work, but 
go right ahead, from morning until night, and 
no stopping to shell com and cut feed. I cut 
up every thing for my horses (or rather I make 
them do it) and I never allow a ear of com to 
go in their troughs until it is ground and mixed 
with some kind of cut straw or chaff. In the 
winter months, I have my servants' breakfast 
prepared for them while they are feeding, so 
that they do not go to work before sun-up in 
cold weather, which I consider a saving of time, 
for they cannot do much in cold weather before 
breakfast. 

" I have been at considerable expense in the 
last year in constructing buildings and other 
fixtures for the more convenient management of 
the tobacco crop, and I flatter myself that I 
have, in a measure, succeeded, which if you 
consider of sufficient interest, I would furnish 
you with, together with the process of managing 
this troublesome but profitable crop. 
Your sincere well-wisher, 

George W. Craven." 



DRIVINa CATTLE. 

I have often witnessed the infliction of cruel- 
ties on dumb beasts accused of sullenness, by 
persons attempting to lead or drive an animal 
alone. This subject was brought to my mind 
so forcibly a few days since, by a neighbor send- 
ing a boy to lead a heifer a distance of several 
miles, by a rope attached to her horns and nose, 
that I determined to write a line upon it. The 
restiveness of cattle in such cases is caused by 
skittishness. The remedy is simple and effi- 
cient. Fasten a board before the face, in the 
usual manner of blinding breachy cattle, and 
the wildest cow or heifer may be led or driven 
with perfect ease.-— JIfatne Cultivator. 



OUR CLIMATR 

A Mr. Locke, who is highly spoken of as a 
gentleman of undoubted scientific attainments, 
has been delivering a series of lectures at the 
North, to establish a doctrine which he has been 
for some time promulgating. His theory is, that 
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the climate of every country is constantly and 
regularly changing from its greatest degree of 
cold, to its greatest degree of heat, and then, 
from heat to cold again. Each progression, Mr. 
Locke conceives, occupies about 333 years, and 
our own climate, since the year 1791, the period 
of maximum cold, has been gradually getting 
milder, whilst during the same time, the climate 
of Europe has been undergoing an opposite 
change ; thus, Mr. Locke asserts, that the United 
States will soon possess, as he declares they for- 
merly did, the verdure of the vine clad hills of 
France, whilst France will again be bound in 
the icy chains of ancient Gaul. This variation 
in climate, Mr. Locke thinks, is attributable to 
the same cause that produces the variation in 
the magnetic needle. 

The fact of regular and gradual variatioQ in 
climate, for which Mr. Locke attempts to ac- 
count, is said to be fully established by a refer- 
ence to history. 



SCOURS IN CALVES. 

We have never found any remedy for the 
Bcours prefesable to boiled skimmed milk. This 
should be given warm, and it is more safe than 
poisons of any kind. 



TO PROTECT FRUIT FROM LATE SPRING 

FROST. 

The following article appeared in the '*Ame- 
ricao Farmer*' last springy and attracted our at- 
tention on account of its novelty and ingenuity. 
Since that period, we have seen a gentleman 
who assured us he had tried the preventive re- 
commended with the most entire success. It is 
at least curious, and for the preservation of the 
fruit of a particular and favorite tree, might be 
esteemed iisefuL 

" Many expedients have been resorted to for 
the protection of fruit from the blighting influ- 
ence of late frosts. Throwing a sheet over 
the tree, hanging iron upon it, kindling a fire 
under U^ &c. have each been found to have a 
beneficial influence, but none haye beei;i more 
efficient than the experiment which I am about 
to describe. 

*' My friend. Major RuflT, who is a virtuoso, 
lately informed me that many years ago he saw 
it stated in a French paper that by throwing a 
hempen rope over the top of a fruit tree, when 
in bloom or near the time of blooming, and by 
letting its lower end touch the ground, the tree 
would thus be protected from the influence of 



frost. This I thought quite rational and phi- 
losophic, I accordingly made the experiment — 
To prove mor» fully the modus operandi I took 
two dishes half filled with water, and set ihem 
a few feet distant, under the tree, on the night 
before an expected frost, the tree being nearly 
in full bloom. Throwing the rope over the top 
of the tree I let the other end hang in the water 
of one of the dishes — the ever^t proved the cor- 
rectness of the theory. There was a hard frost 
on the morning of the 27ih instant and the dish 
into which the rope was deposited, contained ice 
of the thickness of a dollar, while that in the 
other dish was scarcely of the thickness of paper. 

" The philosophy of the above experiment is 
this: the rope, which was previously wetted, 
was a conductor of heat ; the air, and of course 
the limbs of the tree, became colder in the night 
than the earth — the rope conducted the heat 
from the earth to the tree, thus keeping up an 
equilibrium and preserving the tree from frost. 

"As far as my observation extends, the critical 
time for fruit is long before it is in blossom ; but 
it is nevertheless true, that severe and protracted 
cold at that time, or even later, will destroy the 
fruit. This was the case last year. The fruit 
was killed by severe frost after it had been 
formed. 

" There is not in my mind a doubt that by 
attaching a rope to each tree of choice fruit, and 
thus letting it permanently remain through the 
winter and spring, that the fruit would be se- 
cured from the effects of frost. 

" To the incredulous and the supercilious, who 
balance their grist all their lives wiih a big 
stone — who, sufficiently wise, despise knowledge 
and instruction, the above may appear unworthy 
their attention. JLet such be informed that it is 
not less philosophic than lightning rods attached 
to buildings to protect them from the influence 
of electricity — let them be informed that 

"There are more things in heaven and earth 
Than their philosophy has ever dreamed of." 

W. L. HORTON." 

Woodlavm, Hartford Co., March 29, 1842. 



TO MAKE PERMANENT MARKING INK. 

Take six and a quarter cents worth of lunar 
caustic, and, having put it in an ounce vial filed 
with vinegar, cork it light and hang it in the 
sun. In a couple of days it will be fit for use. 

To make the preparation for the above, take 
a lump of pearlash tbe size of a chesnut and 
dissolve it in a gill of rainwater. 

The part of the muslin which is to be written 
upon is to be wet with the prepamtion, and dried 
and glazed with a warm flatiron : immediately 
after which it is ready for marking. 

A little vinegar in which a rusty nail has re- 
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roained for a few days, makes a mark oo lineo 
whiclt is not eastlj ebliterated— Conning what 
is commonljr called iron-mould. 

Loidavilk JtwnttL 



CORN; 

A writer in the New Geitee^ t^arni«r iftat^ 
that, " when David Thcnann travelled through 
Indiana in 1818, he visited a prairie near Vin- 
cennes, on which a luxuriant crop of Indian 
com bad grown for more than sixty years in 
gucceseioa, without the aid of any kind of ma- 
nure." The writer suggests that this oootinued 
product was probably owing to the existence of 
some mineral substance in the soil, and seems to 
think a similar effect could be produced by a 
continued and bountiful supply of wood ashes. 

We know that the greatest product of com 
we ever saw, we obtained from a squafe in a 
garden, by frianting three feet every way, four 
stalks to the hil], and making free use of wood 
asfaes, which we imagined might counteract the 
tendency to " fire." The season, however, was 
not a dry one, but still we always thought the 
com was much greener, and> fresher, and fuller, 
than it would have been, under the same ptant-r 
ing^ without the ashes. 



BRINE. 



One of our citizens, a grocer, informs utf that 
he has for a few years past been in thtf habit of 
emptying the brine from his pork and fish bar- 
rels on his asp&ragus bed ; aAd he thinks lione 
of his neighbors have* better asparagus than he. 
The effect of the brine is entirely to destroy the 
weeds, white it makes his plants much mote 
thrifty. And why is not this reasonable? As- 
paragus is known to be a marine plant, and is 
found m abundance in many places alokig the 
shore of the' ocean. — Ed. Farmer^ Gazette. 



For the SoQtliem PlsAter. 
IMPROVEMENT O^ VIRGimA. 

The lands of Virginia are slowly improving, 
but this snails trot does not suit mog who am 
restless in disposition, and earnestly desirous of 
seeing again ere I die,- this my own, my native 
land, the first in the Union. Can it not be done 
in twenty«five years? Fie on the lubbard who 
says it cannot, and I hope to live yet twenty-five 
years, and fie on him who is not willing and 
ready to assist in making the effort Consider- 
ing land and climate, Virginia was once equal 
to any part of the Union, and if I live and re- 
tain my senses yet twenty-five years, that por- 

Vou III.-6 



tion which I claim as my own, although a few 
years past it was generally baihr^n, galled and 
gulHed, shall be more produciive than when first 
reclaimed from nature. Now^ reader, are yoa 
satisfied to lie down and jingle your doUaiB, 
wLich your children may spend in a few months, 
or are you desirous of giving them rich lands 
instead of rich purses t If you are far the first, 
I have nothing more to do with you, but if for 
the last, then am t ready to go hand in hand 
with you in the attempt; and without the effort 
tiothing can be done. Indeed, my worthy fet 
low, let me tell you that for several years I have 
been making some experiments in the way of 
improving my kinds, and these having generally 
been to my satisfaction, I am emboldened to pro- 
ceed on a larger scale. 

What then is (he first thing to be done ? — 
Read. tVhai second? flefiect. What third? 
Act By reading, we acquire that knowledge 
which others possesst without which we would 
be but as savages \ by reflection, we are quali- 
fied to Judge of true or false positions, and to 
act ; and by judicious action^ we prosper. Im- 
provement, is my motto, and I contend that lack 
of iniprovemeht, is, as it were, standing still, 
and standing still is equivalent to doing nothing. 
We read in the sacred Book ** that he who does 
not provide for his owi) household is worse than 
an infidel?" Now what kind of provision is 
this spoken of ? Is it money t Certainly not. 
Is it bread ? Surety it is— and ( would ask any 
one how bread can be provided from poor land ? 
" Oh, but,'^ says one, *' when my land has be- 
come poor, I will move to the West." And 
when you have made that poor, where then ? — 
to the moon, I suppose,- But reader I beg your 

Kdoh, for my object is not to quarrel with you, 
to convince, you that the true and proper 
policy is, to improve the soil and the mind, and 
let the dollars be the iaai thing to be estimated. 
The dollars are merely representatives of things, 
and if you have the things themselves what do 
you want with the representatives? Only give 
me a plenty of rich land, whereon I can grow 
enough ta eat, and enough to wear, end you 
may have all the dollars, and welcome. And 
how doubly delightful the employment of im- 
proving the soil; and the mind; for be it remem- 
bered, that whilst improving the soil, the mind 
is improved a1s6, and thus tlfey act and react on 
each other, till,-^i had IHte to have said, perfec- 
tion is attained. 

As I have so highly recommended reading, 
perhaps one may ask, what books and periodi- 
cals? Liehig^s Agricultural Chemistry is first 
in the list, then I suppose you take the ^ South- 
em Planter," to which you may add as nuiny 
as you like. 

I ver'dy believe from what I have seen and 
learned, that the mulatto soik, and fenrugiiMus 
earths, of any color whatever, of Virginia, are 
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as susceptible of improTcment as any land on 
the face of the earth. I verilj believe that there 
are natural deposites of manure in Virginia fuUj 
sufficient to make all the arable lands in the 
State rich ; and I verily believe that the time 
will come, sooner or later, when Virginia will 
be the Eden of North America. Marl, lime, 
gypsum, charcoal, rotten wood, ashes, and other 
matters of minor importance must do all for the 
agriculture of Virginia, that could be desired. 

I had often thought of trying charcoal on my 
land, but neglected it till I read Liebig^s Agri- 
cultural Chemistry. I am now engaged in burn- 
ing coal, and shall bum one thousand or more 
bushels this winter, which will be pounded fine 
and spread on clayey land, at the rate of about 
two hundred bushels the acre. I have no pine, 
which Liebig says is best, therefore, I burn 
chesnut, which with me is abundant, and if my 
first experiment proves satisfactory, I intend 
hereafter to burn several thousand bushels, an- 
nually. The burned earth, and offal coal about 
the pits, are both moved so soon as cool, snd 
spread on the land. See Liebig*3 Agricuhuml 
Chemistry, third edition, page 79, 80, 104, 207, 
260, 366. 

I lately informed the Editors of the Southern 
Planter, that I intended to use charcoal in con- 
nection wiih animal flesh, but whereas the coal 
would have a tendency to stay the putrefaction 
of the flesh, I have not used it ; but made the 
layers, rotten wood, flesh, ashes, earth, rotten 
wood, &c. The flesh lately used is six sheep, 
killed to keep them from dying ; and to day, 1 
had about four hundred pounds of the oiffal of 
wool from a carding machine, spread in the 
stead of flesh ; which I have no doubi' is fully 
equal m virtue to the carcass of a dead horse ; 
and we are informed that such a carcass is suf- 
ficient to decompose twenty tons of peat earth, 
and transfer it into the most enriching manure. 
See L. A. C. page 269. 

Za. Drtjmmond. 

Amherst, Dec. 20, 1842, 

In this communication breathes the true spirit 
of agricultural improvement. From what we 
have learned of him, we have formed a very 
high estimate of the vigor, zeal, and energy of 
Mr. Drummond, and, if ever the opportunity 
offers, we shall be most happj to make the per- 
sonal acquaintance of a gentleman, to whom 
the agricultural community in general, and we 
in particular, stand so largely indebted. ■ 



For die Southern Planter. 

FOUNDER. 

Messrs, Editors^ — I lately had occasion to try 
a recipe published in your valuable periodical, 



with the most complete success. Not long since, 
my barouche horse being badly foundered, I had 
holes dug in the ground, nearly knee deep, and 
filled with water ; the water was then heated 
with hot stones, and the horse lead into it, where 
he was kept for two or three hours. At the 
same time, I had him well bathed up to bis 
shoulders and hips with hot water, -and then 
mbbed dry. On the second morning, he atarted 
on a journey of two hundred miles, which he 
performed without any apparent inconvenience 
at all. 

Your obedient servant, 

W. H. DUFUT. 

Coskbs, PiUsyivania. 

If we can procure any more of the grass 
roots referred to in the first part of Mr. Dupuy's 
letter, we will forward them with pleasure. 



For the Sonthem P^ter. 

Messrs. Editors, — I am a reader of the South- 
em Planter, and am often amused, and I hope 
much benefitted, by many very interesting com- 
munications, and though I do not know that my 
opinion is worth anything, yet I think it is due 
to you to'say I think it a most interesting and 
valuable periodical, especially lo such persons 
as will be judicious in their selection of subjects 
for experiments, taking care not to make them 
upon too large a scale. I am not much in the 
habit of newspaper writing, and am no farmer 
or planter, and hardly any thing else, yet will I 
try, in my plain manner, to state some facts, of 
which I have become possessed from many 
years' experience and close observation, in refer- • 
ence to feeding or managing stock hogs; I 
mean such as range in the forest or large pas- 
lures. It is a very common practice with many 
persona to call their hogs up in the morning, by 
or before daj, and give them a small allowance, 
depending upon their rooting or grazing for the 
balance of their support. Some give aiK)iher 
allowance at night. The best plan is, to give 
the entire allowance at night. When called up 
early, (especially in cold weather) before they 
otherwise would stir, they become chilled and 
receiving a small allowance, it stays the appe- 
tite or cravings of nature, and they return again 
to their beds, or seek some stmny spot and lie 
down, where they often remain (bog-like with- 
out thought) until ten, twelve, and sometimes 
three o'clock in the day ] they then have but 
little time to seek a supply of food by grazing 
or rooting; when night comes on, they agaift 
lie down hungry, empty and cold, and are clir»b- 
ing upon each other and squealing during the 
night, without rest, and if by chance there be 
any snr>all ones in the number, their com]^aints 
(if they happen to be at bottom) are disregarded 
and they fieure badly. If not called up in the 
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monuo^, tbftj take iheir oalural rest ; then urged 
out by hunger as soon as the sun is up, they 
travel and labor hard all day, taking a much 
wider raogei and as they are formed for rooting, 
perhaps roots may act as a medicine for them, 
as I have never known wild or forest hogs die 
by eating mushrooms. By night, they are pret- 
ty well supplied ; then be'mg called up and re- 
ceiving their allowance, in addition, they lie 
down contented, and lying together and still, 
sleep warm, aided by the additional warmih 
naturally derived from food. It is well known, 
hogs fatten best when still, and in warm weather. 
It is my opinion, that one ear of com, each, to 
hogsat night, witha tolerable chance to range the 
forest or graze in pasture, is equal to two in the 
morning, or one at night and one in the morn- 
ing. Such has been my experience for nearly 
forty years, and I have often imparted it to my 
acquaintances, who have adopted the plan, much 
to their advantage, as many have told me. Hogs 
raised about a mill, should be treated in the same 
way, saving all the sweepings until night, and 
they will go off in the morning and cease to be 
troublesome. I think it injudicious to raise any 
pigs that come between Ist September and Ist 
March. I know it is said hogs fed at night are 
more apt to ramble and be lost That is a mis- 
take ; be punctual to your hoga and they will 
meet you at the time to receive their allowance, 
and if ii is given at night, they will sleep near 
where they are fed ; if fed in Ihe rooming, after 
taking their morning's nap, they ramble until 
night overtakes them, and having no inducement 
to return, they lie down to rest, and in the morn- 
ing, are out of hearing, being too cokl to rise 
early ; if they return at all, it is after the time of 
feeding, and they perhaps miss their allowance. 

W. TiMBERLAKE. 

Fantify Mills, Memarle, Dec. 21, 1842. 

We understand that Mr. Timberlake is an old 
miller, of great experience and reputation for his 
management of hogs. 



BEESWAX. 

The neatest way, says the Farmers* Cabinet, 
to separate beeswax from the comb, is, to tie it 
up in a linen or woollen cloth or bag with a 
pebble or two to keep it from floating ; place it 
in a kettle of cold water, which hang over the 
fire J as the water heats, the wax melts and 
rises to the surface, while all the impurities re- 
main in the bag. 

For the Southem Planter. 
DURHAM CATTLE AND BERKSHIRE PIGS. 

Mestn. EdUars, — ^If in this age of improve- 
ment in stock and all the apparatus of fanning 
it be not absurd to revert tQ the virtues of stock 



of the olden time, I should like to call up the 
memory of *^Bergami** that justice may be done 
his £unily, a^d that his descendants wherever 
found may be properly appreciated " Bergami" 
was a Teeswater bull, sent to Virginia by John 
S. Skinner, Esq. about the year 1823, when yoyr 
correspondent was a little boy. The late Henry 
S. Turner, Esq. of Jefferson county, purchased 
him and bred from him for a number of years 
upon selected cows from the South Branch, by 
which he greatly improved his breed of cattle 
in the requisites of that valuable race. '* Ber- 
gami^ subsequently came to this county, where 
he sojourned for a few years, dispensing his fa- 
vors most liberally amongst our cow-pens, and 
was a few years ago, when advanced in life, 
carried heix^e to ihe far west, leaving behind him 
not only a most enviable reputation, but a most 
numerous progeny to attest it. Such is the es- 
timate in which his race is held now by those 
who have tried it that it would indeed be difficult 
to find one who would be willing to admit that 
the " Improved Durham Short Horns,*' valuable 
as they are, are in any essential superior to the 
descendants rf "Bergami." I have myself a 
cow, now ten years old next grass, whose dam 
^nd grandam were both by ^ Bergami?' She 
herself was by Meade's Durham Short Horn, 
" Frederick." She has brought me ten calves, 
having had twins twice— is among the most 
abundant milkers I ever saw and hes never been 
dry hit once since she brought her first calf. In 
color she follows her Short Horn ancestry (be- 
ing white, with some little mixture of red) — in 
weight, fine bone, round barrel, long frame, deep 
chine, ft:c. &G. She exhibits the leading cha* 
racteristics of the Bergami race. I have seen 
many other cows of this particular breed of cat- 
tle, but have yet to lay my eyes on one of them 
that is not above mediocrity, most of them would 
compare favorably with the latest and most fash- 
ionable importations of British cattle. 

Now, Messrs. Editors, I will leave my cow, 
/<7, to her ruminations awhile^ and give in, in as 
few words as possible, my experience of Berk- 
share pigs. I have given them a fair trial, and 
find that the cross upon our common hog is a 
decided improvement, but not sufficient to justify 
by any means the exorbitant prices that are 
paid for them. I have sold some of the yotmg 
pigs at ten dollars ahead but have not been able 
to get that price for any of them when grown 
and fatted. I have no disposition to ridicule 
either the raisers or praisers of Berkshires, nor 
yet the hogs themselves. Were I to attempt 
that, every grunter I have would curl his taU at 
me — for I have no other kind — but the truth I 
will tell about them, and the whole truth. Tis 
true " the7 live on less than any hogs in the 
world," and, therefore, I think it a pity to At0 
th«n. TTis true that " they come to roatiirity 
early," and 'tis equally true that they rardy 
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overgrov theinaelTM. I am done baying them I on, Bud that will make bacon gwid eoou^ for 

at t«Q dollan ahead. Pareon Turner may get me if wdl our«d * and dieap Mt iKat. 

all be can foi hit, Int id future I will sell my A Locdoor Submubbk. 

f«a blooded pigs for five doUan ahead— buy JVBddkbvg, Loudoun, Jan. 11, 1843. 

oommon tioUM at two doUara, and la; oat the 

balance d* tbe pig money in com to feed them ' • Some of thewe daja FU show jtm how to do it. 



HpgSFY'p CORN AND gOB CRUSHER. 



The public hare become satisfied, at last, that 
in throwiqg away the cob of the Indian com, 
they have been wasting very good feed. The 
expeiiments of Mr. Peter Minor, of Albemarle, 
which have been detailed over and over again, 
and the testim(»iftls daily published in tha agri- 
cultural journals, of d» nourisfament and bene- 
ficial efiects of eob meal, have awakened a vwy 
general interest in the subject, We have often 
expressed the opinion, which we take this occa- 
•ioQ to repeal, that iha farmer wanta nothing 
mora than a good, cheep, end simple horse-power, 
U induce him lo api^y it to many operations at 
home, that are now, either totally neglected, or 
peifwmed abroad, at the ezpeiue of much cost 
and more trouble. Amongst the chief of these 
we reckon the grindbg not only com and cob 
for stock feed, but the grinding of cwn meal for 
human consumption. Every farmer wlio has 
to send five or six miles to mill, knows, that 
the toll is the smallest portion of the expense of 



grinding; and the greatest difficulty in peisuad- 
ing our farmera to do what, uikler almost any 
circumstances, their iateresl would dictate, that 
ia, to grind all the grain ihey feed away, arises 
from the trouble and inconvenience of "sending 
to mill" For this reason, we have been asked, 
over and over again, by persons living within 
live miles or less of a public mill, " can you nqt 
find or construct us an implement with which 
we can grind our own com 7' With the in- 
creased desire to grind the c<Hn apd cob to- 
gether far all the stock, this demand has greatly 
increased. To answer this demand, various 
machines have been gotten up ; there are Hus- 
sey's, Baldwin's, Murray's, and Ksklt's, 
that we have seen. We have not, however, 
had sufficient opportunity lo examine and lest 
them, to enable ua to compare them, or speak of 
their respective merits. Of Mr. Hosset's, of 
which the engraving is a representation, we 
have recnved and wwked ooe or two, and ve 
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confeaBeuradves highly jdeased with its ooOBtruc- 
tion and perforiDance. It is as naked and simple 
as possible ] from which are derived the three ad- 
vantagee, of engendering but little friction, being 
easily kept in order, and being furnished cheap. 
It occupies a space of about three feet squire, 
and weighs, we should guess, about three hun- 
dred pounds. Upon a horizontal shaft, is placed 
a cast iron grooved plate, armed also with steel 
cutters, which works against another plate, 
which is stationary, being screwed to cast iron 
projections fastened to the frame. Both of these 
plates, with the cutters affixed, may be displaced 
and substituted by new ones, by the mere turn* 
ing of two or three screws. The extra plates 
are furnished at a dollar and a half a pair. By 
means of a screw, shown in the front part of the 
.engraving, the plate affixed to the shaft, may be 
made to approach or recede from the stationary 
.plate, at pleasure ; so that, in a few turns, you 
change the grinding from the finest meal, to the 
coarsest hominy. 

la answer to our inquiries as to the wear of 
the plates and efficiency of the machine, Mr. 
Hussey sayq, that he has had no opportunity 
yet of testing the wear of the plates, the ma- 
" chine having been in uae jonly about a year. — 
" With the ordinary horse-power used in thresh- 
ing wheat, it will," he says^ ^ grind from eight 
to ten bushels per hour of dry com ; if the com 
be damp, it wiH make quite a difference in the 
quantity, although the meal will be equally 
good." 

The machine is intended for horse-power^ and 
has a whixl on the shaft of such a size as will 
give it the proper motion when driven directly 
from the dram wbkh drives an ordinary thresh- 
ing machine. It is also fitted with a crank and 
handle, and although it is tolerably hard work, 
two men, by spelling each other, can, of a rainy 
day especially, do very respectable woric with it. 
It is fed through a tube or hopper, ear at a time, 
and requires the constant attendance of a feeder, 
although his task is an easy one. 

This machine, although it is sold for less, we 
believe, than any other constructed for the same 
purpose;, bore away the palm and received the 
firet premium at the agricultural fair at Albany 
last spring. 

"We will keep a supply of them which we will 
deliver at our wareroom, in Richmond, for $37 
apiece. 



NEW FABRIC FOR SERVANTS' CLOTHING. 

Mr. Chase, of Baltimore, has invented a hand 
machine for carding and spinning wool. It also 
wraps one or more threads of cotton with the 
wool. The only two machines of this kind be 
has made, are now in use on the plantations of 
George Kelso, Esq. of Louisiana. Mr. C. ex* 
hibited to us some linsey manufactured bv Mr. 
Kelso's negroes, which is an excellent and very 
singular fabric. The chain is of cotton, and the 
filling consists of thr^e threads of cotton wrapped 
with wool. The cloth combines strength with 
warmth and cheapness. Mr. K. uses Mclntyre's 
spinning machine to prepare the cotton. Mr. 
Chase says that a number of his spinning ma- 
chines have been ordered by the cotton planters. 
Very excellent blankets may be prepared by 
wrapping the warp and filling with wool. 

Louisville Journal. 



M'CORMICK'S REAPER. 

As we have received a great many inquiries 
about Mccormick's Reaper since we published 
•ur last number, and as they are pretty much 
embodied in the following, from Mr. Smith, we 
will undertake to answer them all, as well as 
we can, through the cokunns of the P^pintw. 
Mr. Smith asks, 

" First. Will the wheat cutter answer upon 
land smartly undulating, or upon fiat land bed« 
ded — the beds eighteen feet wide— or upon the 
same kind of land simply drained by water fur- 
rows ten or twelve feet apart % 

" Second. Will the cutter operate well when 
the straw is damp from dew or rain % 

" Third. Can the cutter be easily drawn by 
two horses, when the land is wet ? 

" Fourth. Can the cutter be conveniently used 
unless the wheat ripens in large bodies ? And, 

" Fifthly. What will be its probable last 1 

Geo. a. Smith. 

Orange C. JJ., Fa." 

1st. The width of the machine is about seven 
feet, and where there are no very great inequali- 
ties within that space, it will operate wiihout 
difficulty. Upon hill sides that are tolerably 
level, and not too steep, we understand it works 
well. 

2d. We have the authority of one gentleman, 
Dr. Braxton, for saying, that during the last 
harvest, which was a very wet one, he cut a 
great deal of his crop immediately after heavy 
rains, and found the dampness of the straw to 
offer little or no obstruOicm to the operation of 
the machine. 
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Bd. When the ground is dry, two hones work 
the Reaper with perfect ease, when it is wet, 
the wheels sink and make the work much 
harder, requiring sometimes the assistance of a 
third horse. But for the coming harvest, the 
width of the wheels will be increased, bj which, 
it is supposed, the sinking wiU be avoided. 

4th. The term 'Marge" is a very indefinite 
one ; it is certain that a very small crop would 
not justify the expense of the machine, but 
knowing what it will do, every one can judge 
for himself whether it would be to his inttfest 
to have it. 

6th. As to the probable last, if weU taken 
care of, we see nothing about it liable to wear 
out in twenty years, if applied only, to the crops 
of a single farmer. 

It must be understood, however, that we have 
never seen the machine, and that all the know- 
ledge we have concerning it, is derived from the 
information of others, and from a personal in- 
spection of the model. 



RICE. 



It is said rice was first planted in Carolina, in 
1668 ; but owing to bad seed it was abandoned. 
In the year 1695, a vessel from Madagascar, the 
master of which furnished a gentleman with a 
small quantity, from which has sprung immense 
sources of wealth to the southern States. ^ So 
much for a remnant of a sea store left in the 
bottom of a bag." — Jiaskville JlgricuiHtrist, 



THE PCMST AND THE BASKET MAKER. 

• 

I am no enemy to learning — no enemy to col- 
leges. On the contrary, I am the stead&st 
friend of both. But I am opposed to having 
them both overrated as they are ; and the ad- 
vantages of both so abundantly exaggerated, 
by the great mass of our people — as if no other 
learning were valuable, no other ki^wledge 
worth having. 

I would remind them of the basket maker ; 
the only man of a large crew^ cast ashore among 
savages, who was able to turn his past acquisi- 
tion to account ; while the remainder sat twirl- 
ing their thumbs, liable every moment to be 
knocked in the head for their ignorance, the 
basket maker was made a chief upon the spot ; 
and almost worshipped for his ingenuity. 

Or I might remind tliem of that other crew 
taken by a Barbary corsair. When they were 
before the Dey, he inquired their several occu- 
pations. The riggers, and blacksmiths, and 
carpenters were aJl sent off to the dock yard. — 
The sailors had a comfortable berth provided for 



them, and even the officers were tamed to ao- 
eount one way or another. At last his highness 
came to a literary man — a passenger and poet — 
what to do with him, for a long while, his high- 
ness could not say, till at last, on learning that 
the prisoner was a man of sedentary occupa- 
tions, and having them explained by the inter- 
preter, he <»rdered the poet a pair of feather 
breeches and set him to batching chickens. 

And now which of these two was the edu- 
cated man, the poet or the basket maker ) 

John ^eoL 



THE GOOCHLAND AGRICULTURAL 

SOCIETY. 

Four or- five weeks ago, we received through 
the Secretary, a report of the agricultural fair 
in Goochland, and a copy of the address deli- 
vered by their able President, Dr. Wight. By 
request, we left them at the office of one of our 
city papers, where they were unfortunately mis- 
laid, and it was not until to-day that we were 
enabled to regain them. We regret this delay 
particularly, because, an examination of the ad- 
dress satisfied us that it more than sustained the 
high reputation for science and practice that Dr. 
Wight has acquired in the circle where his me- 
rits as a farmer are known. We shall probably 
draw largely on it in our next. 



REBELLIOUS HENS. 

A neighbor of our's states that hog's lard is 
the best thing he can find to mix with the dough 
he gives to his hens. He says one cut of this 
fat, as large as a walnut, will set a hen to Jay- 
ing immediately after she has been broken up 
from her setting ; and thus his hens lay through 
the whole winter. WiU some more experiment- 
ers try the virtue of hog's lard.— JHossocAuselCt 
Ploughman. 

From the Central New York Farmer. 

CUTTING FEED FOR CATTLE. 

Messrs, EdUcfs, — My location is among the 
mountains in the southern part of the State of 
New York, but my exact whereabouts it is not 
proper at present to define. The result of my 
reflections will, from time to time be forwarded 
for publication, and as I sometimes emerge from 
my hiding place, I shall tell of some of the 
faults, as weU as the merits of the fieurmers where 
I travel. In this communication, I shall touch 
upon some of the errors which prevail to a con- 
siderable extent, not only in my neighborhood, 
but in nearly every part of the country. The 
first error which I shall name is the wasteful 
manner of feeding stock which too generally 
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imTails. It may be Msumed as a safe cakula- 
tioD, ibat at leaat one-fourth of the fodder toslj 
be saved by the use of the straw-cutter ] and 
yet, how few of these machines are in use. But 
as arguments rather than mere assertions will 
be expected, we will enter into an estimate, for 
the purpose of showing the actual saving in 
dollars and cents ; for this, after all, is one of the. 
great objects of the fttrmer. Let us suppose, 
then, that a farnter has thirty head of cattle, 
which at a moderate estimate, will consume one 
and a half tons of hay each. Judge Buel and 
others, who have given the experiment a fair 
trial, estimate a saving of one-third, or half a 
ton to each cow in one winter. But for fear of 
being considered extravagant, I will suppose 
that eleven and one-fourth tons, or one-fourth, 
would be saved by the use of the machine. — 
Eleven and one-fourth tons of hay at six dollars 
per ton, which would perhaps be less than the 
average price for a term of years, amount to 
sixty-seven and one-half dollars. The extra la- 
bor in taking care of the stock would be worth, 
say thirty dollaiB, which, deducted from sixty-t 
seven and one-half, leaves thirty-seven and one- 
half, a sum sufficient to pay for two good ma- 
chines. With this view of the subject, then, it 
will be seen that in a course of years, a consi- 
derable saving would be made ] but this is the 
roost unfavorable view which can be taken of 
this subject. Hay in many parts of the country 
will average ten dollars per ton, and is frequently 
worth that price in nearly every part of the 
State. It is, however, in feeding straw and corn 
stalks, that the greatest saving is effected by 
cutting, and so great is my confidence in the 
propriety of th's method of preparing coarse 
fodder for stock, that it is my firm conviction, 
that it would be better for any farmer who has 
not the means at command, to sell a sufficient 
quantity of fodder to pay for the machine and 
extra labor, than to feed in the old-fashioned and 
slovenly method, without cutting. Every far- 
mer knows that in feeding stalks whole, about 
one-half of the value of the fodder is wasted, 
while stalks properly cut with a machine, will 
be entirely consumed. 

Straw properly cut, may be mixed with hay 
or stalks, when the necessity or the convenience 
of the farmer may require it, and will be more 
readily eaten by cattle than when fed whole; 
for every farmer has found some difficulty in 
making cattle eat straw, in any considerable 
quantity, unless, (as k the practice with some,) 
^ considerable quantity of grain is led in the 
straw. Taking into view all these advantages, 
it appears to me that the saving in the winter's 
keeping of a cow, cannot be less than half a 
ton of hay, which in the stock of thirty cows, 
would make a" saving of fifteen tons, or ninety 
dollars, from which deduct thirty dollars for ex- 
tra labor, and we have a saving of sixty doUais 



for the use of the machine in a single winter. 
There is, however, another point which ought 
not to be overlooked, and which is second in im- 
portance to no other branch of agriculture. In- 
stead of selling the fodder which would be saved 
in the way we have pointed out, the farmer may 
keep a greater number of cattle, and conse- 
quently, the quantity of manure will be so hi- 
oreased, as to aid materially in the renovation 
of the soil. This cannot fail io have its proper 
weight with every calculating former. But as 
I may hereaft^ touch upon the subject of ma- 
nures, it is proper to abstain from a discussion 
of this branch of agriculture. 

A MOUNTAINKER. 



REPORT OF THE VIRGINIA BOARD OP 
AGRICULTURE. 

We are indebted to the politeness of the Pub- 
lic Printer for a copy of this valuable document 
We have no space for extracts, hardly for com- 
ments in this number, but this we wHl say, that 
the practical character of th^ report will recom- 
mend the Board from which it emanates to the 
regard of the agricultural community, and will 
put te shame those gentlemen of the Legisla- 
ture who could with difficulty be broiight to vote 
for the printing of 1,600 copies of a document 
which they ought to have taken pride and plea- 
sure in placing in the hands of every farmer in 
Virginia. 



REMEDY FOR COLIC IN HORSES. 

Take two quarts of cold water in a hand ba^ 
sin, add with your fire-shovel say a pint of hot 
wood ashes or embers, and stir. Cut ofif azv 
inch and a htdf from a common hand of tobacca 
and shred in the mixture — stir all up and let it 
stand fifteen minutes and settle. Pour off a 
common black bottle full of the fluid and drench 
your horse — in half an hour he will be well. 

Ratianaie. — The gas which bloats the horse 
is probably carbonic acid gas and light-carbu- 
retted hydrogen, the product of the vegetable 
decomposition which is going on in the intes- 
tines — at any rate it is a gas which is immedi- 
ately absorbed by its combination with an alkali. 
The tobacco is a powerful anti-spasmodic and 
cathartic^^it, therefore, prostrates the nervous 
sensibility,ehecks the inflammation and increases 
the action of the lower intestines. In a critical 
or extreme case it will be well to give an enema 
of a strong decoction of tobacco with a common 
syringe. Out of more than one hundred in- 
stances in which I have seen this remedy used, 
I have yet to witness the first failure. It also 
has an advantage over very many remedies, viz : 
it cannot injure a horse in perfect health. Feed 
light for a day or two. 
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Causes of Colie,^^TbB main cause consists 
in the presence of a greater amount of food than 
the intestines can elaborate into nutriment, or of 
a kind of food difficult of digestion, producii^ 
spasm, obstruction, vegetable decomposition and 
consequent inflammatioo. Hard driving on a 
fuU stomach will produce colic, because the effort 
weakens the tone of the digestive powers and 
they cannot elaborate the food-^which then pro- 
duces irritation and inflammation. Cold waier 
token the horse is heated^ because it is a powerful 
stimulus and will produce spasm or obstruction, 
or bj the re-action produces weakness of the di- 
gestive organs. It also gives too much fluidity 
to the food — ^fluids are more difficult of digestion 
than solids. It also increases the fermentation. 
Hearty feeding after hard drivings because the 
. stomach and intestines sympathize with the gen- 
eral fatigue of the system and are easily over- 
loaded, and the appetite will induce the horse to 
eat more than he can digest 

Colic is jirsi JkUulenl^ then infiammatory. In 
the flatuleot stage, or in what is called belly- 
ache^ aromatic remedies or half a gill of spirits 
of turpentine, ot a pint of whiskey and black 
pepper may be given ; all these stimulate the 
system and may assist it in overcoming the dif- 
ficulty. But in the latter and inflammatory 
stage, which rapidly succeeds the former, these 
same remedies would produce speedy death by 
increasing the inflammation. In nine cases out 
of ten, this disease is not observed by the ordi- 
nary driver until it has assumed the inflamma- 
tory form — in which stage the remedy at the 
head of this article should be given with as little 
delay as possible; although it should not be 
omitted even if the horse be supposed to be in 
the article of death itself — for I have seen them 
recover when every by-stander had dismissed all 
hope. 

Yours truly, T. N. Welz;es. 

French Creek, Peoria Co,^ JVw. 26, 1842. 

P. S. — Change of feed will sometimes produce 
colic, for the reason that the digestive organs do 
not readily adapt themselves to it — and the food 
lies there in its unchanged state, producing by 
heat and moisture, fermentation, irritation and 
inflammatk>n. 

Colic produced by oatir is not as obstinate as 
that produced by com. T. N. W. 



THRESHING SEED GRAIN. 
"It has gone the rounds of the papers, on the 
authority of the New Oenesee Farmer, that the 
use of threshing machines in getting out grain, 
will prevent a large part of it from vegetating. 
Several farmers who have made careful obser- 
vations tell us, that new machines, before the 
edges of the teeth are worn smooth, will de- 
stroy the vital principle of many kernels, but 
that old machines will not injure seed grain 
more than the flail." 



The use of the threshing machine h nsiveisat 
in Virginia, but we never heard of any injory 
resulting ro the grain. There are, however, 
many. varieties of the machine, and some may 
so break the grain as to destroy its vegetating 
properties, but if so, whether old or new, it should 
be discarded at once. 
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TOBACCO. 

(Continued from page 26.) 

Of Stripping and Prizing. 

Stripping is begun as soon after the plants 
are thoroughly cured and seasoned, as the con- 
venience of the planter will permit. Ii is taken 
off the sticks in proper e^eason or order, and 
packed .in a large bulk for this purpose, and gen- 
erally in higher order than is prop)er for prizing, 
^wbich enables the strippers to handle it with less 
"v^aste, and to tie it noore neatly. There are 
two facts generally believed to exist, in relation 
to the order of tobacco, which are unaccounta- 
ble. One is, that tobacco in order^ or in a moist 
state, is no heavier than when dry. The other, 
that if it is taken down and bulked, as it is go- 
ing out of season, that is, as it is passing from 
a moist to a dryer state, il will return in the bulk 
to the highest state of order it had preriously 
acquired. These opinions, however, seem to 
have been established more by prescription than 
recent experio^nt, for I can find no person that 
will absolutely assert the facts upon his own 
experience. But be it as it may, the latter fact 
is so generally believed as to be attended to in 
bulking tobacco. 

In stripping, the best planters make two qua- 
lities besides stemmed. For this purpose, every 
plant passes through the hands of the sorter^, 
(the most experienced and judicious of the la- 
borers,) who pull of the two first, or ground 
leaves, withoiit looking. Upon examination, 
the remainder of the. plant may be found fit for 
the first class-^perhaps two more leaves are to 
be taken ofp, or perhaps the whole is only fit for 
the second class. . In this way, the first class is 
obtained, the.Jeaves previously pulled off are 
again sorted for the second class, and what is 
unfit for this is stemmed. 

No definite idea of the qualHy of the dififerent 
classes can be weM conveyed by description. It 
can only, and soon will be acquired by observa- 
tion and experience. The bundles of each con- 
sist of four or five leaves neatly wrapped around 
the head with another leaf. The stemmed to- 
bacco (about two-thirds of the stem only being 
taken out) is tied in large bundles, and when 
packed in the hogshead for pressing is untied 
and laid loosely, but in strait and uniform layeis. 

After stripping, sovne {danters hang up their 
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tobacco again upon sticks drawn smooth &nd 
somewhat to a fi^ther-edge, and as it comes in 
proper order for prizing, it is taken down and 
bulked, and closely and effectually covered till 
the thne of prizing arrives*— the months of April 
and May are thought the best time for this.— 
Others pack their tobacco in double winrowsi 
that is, lightly lap the tails of the bundles, plac- 
ing the heads on the outside, and thus raise a 
bulk of three or four feet in height. It remains 
in this situation well weighted, but oftentimes 
without cover all the winter, and perhaps gets 
completely dry ; but rettirns in proper order for 
prizing in the warm weather of April and May. 
It is a matter of much doubt and dispute, which 
of these two modes is the best. Perhaps the 
latter is to be preferred, because it is the least 
trouble, provided the planter has plenty of house 
room, and can so order it as to leave the win- 
rows entirely free from interruption. Other 
planters more careless, carry on the operation of 
stripping and prizing together, without due re- 
gard to the order of the tobacco, which may 
account for the excess of inferior qualities, and 
diversity of prices exhibited in our markets. 

Prizing is the last operation, but not the least 
important in the care and attention it requires. 
The size of our hogsheads are prescribed by 
law. They must not exceed four and a half 
feet in height, nor thirty-six inches in the diame- 
ter of the heads. In these we generally attempt 
to press 1,600 lbs. but we oftener fall below than 
go over it. The average a perhaps not more 
than 1,350 lbs. Our prizes are of the cheapest 
and simplest construction, generally fixed by the 
laborers who use tl^em, and not exceeding two 
or three dollars in entire cost. The stump of a 
tree is generally used, insteail of a post in the 
ground, until it rou, and the hogshead is pro- 
tected by a temporary shed, or a light portable 
roof straddled across the beam. I subjoin a 
sketch of the one roost commonly used. This 
you will obser\'e operates by an unceasing sus- 
pended weight, capable of being increased by 
the addition of stones to any required extent, 
and which is suffered to settle gradually toihe 
desired point, by which all danger of bruising 
from sudden and violent pressure is avoided.— 
llie important points i§ prizing, are to pack the 
tobacco neatly, in straight and regular layers. 
This is best done by putting in only one bundle 
at a time^ pressing -and squeezing it ckitely 
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through the hands as it is done, to make it oc- 
cupy less space, bj which it will exhibit a bet- 
ter appearance when it is opened for inspection. 
To make it descend always on a level in the 
hogshead, by never suffering the beam to be de- 
pressed below a horizontal position, and to cause 
the tobacco in prizing, not to leave the inside of 
the hogshead, which can only be effected by 
having different sets of press boards, correspond- 
ing to the different dimensions of the hogshead 
berween the bulge and the head. 

Your friend, P. Minor. 



COEN-STALK SUGAR, POUDRETTE AND 

CINDERS. 

To the Editors of the Southern Planter: 

GerUkmen^ — While looking carelessly over a 
political paper some time since, I accidentally 
came across an extract from some southern agri; 
cultural journal, relative to the subject of making 
sugar and molasses from the sap of green corn- 
stalks. Since reflecting upon it, I have a desire 
to try the experiment, merely for the sake of 
gratifying my curiosity. This little extract 
stated that the stalks were ground, but I should 
think " beating^^ them, in the manner of beating 
cider, would be a good substitute in a small 
way. If you have any knowledge on the sub- 
ject please give us a piece in your next number 
of the Planter, showing the whole process. 

The "PaudreU^^ has been discussed with con- 
siderable animation, in our county and I am 
glad to see you design affording us an opportu- 
nrty of testing its value. 

I tried an experiment last spring with the 
cinders from the charcoal of a blacksmith's shop, 
«nd was greatly surprised at its effects. I 
placed them upon a small red lot, which was 
put in tobaccQ, and could see the difference, to a 
row, between that and the stable manure. The 



tobacco was larger and heavier where the cinder 
was placed, than the other portion of the lot. I 
cannot attribute it to any strengthening quality 
in the cinder,' but it must have changed the na- 
ture of the land, so as to adapt to the wet sea- 
son we had during the whole summer. Do 
you think there could be any intrinsic worth in 
the cinder 1 

This is not written for publication, but merely 
to satisfy my own curiosity on the subjects aL 
luded to. I hope the interest I take in farming 
will be a sufficient apology for troubling you. 
There is no subject which the people of Virgi- 
nia should be more anxious to investigate than 
the SCIENCE of farming and planting, and no 
subject on which the laws of natural philosophy 
would act with a happi|f and more interesting 
eflfect. 

Wishing your useful periodical an extensive 
circulation for the good it may do, and as a 



meed for the interest you take in the farmer's 
welfare, 

I am your subecriber 

And obedieDt servant, 

C. Baskerviixx. 
Mecklenburg^ Jan. 16, 1843. 

We have taken the liberty of publishing 
what was "not meant for publication," and 
will, in the first place, assure our correspondeBt, 
that no apology is needed for " troubling^ ue 
upon any subject connected with agriculture. — 
It will always afford us pleasure to respond, to 
the best of our ability, to his inquiries, either 
publicly or privately. 

We sincerely hope that the Pouorktts vnH 
receive a feir trial in Virginia this year, net that 
it is, as some have ridiculously imagined, to 
take the place of farm yard manure, but after 
all has been raked and scraped from every 
hole and comer, then we belive it may be 
well eked out with Poudrette. In other woide, 
we believe the fanner can make two or three 
hundred per cent, by manuring with Poudrette 
that portion of his land, that would, otherwise, 
go unmanured. Its effect upon garden vegeta- 
bles is undoubted and most extraordinary. 

The cinders from the blacksmith'e shop, 
we have no doubt, were highly advantageoue 
during the wet summer of the last year, in their 
action as mechanical receivers and diechargets 
of the gases obtained from the atmosphere, over 
and above the carbonic acid gas they may have 
assisted in forming. 

With respect to the corn-stalk sugar, we hare 
seen specimens of it equal to any we have ever 
beheld. Whether it can successfully compete 
in the market with that from the sugar cane, 
has yet to be settled, and is certainly worthy of 
trial The following directions for its manufac- 
ture, furnished by Dr. Naupain, of Ddaware, 
are the most clear and precise that we have 
seen: 



" The fact that sugar can be made from the 
stalk of corn is one of recent discovery. It has 
already excited a deep interest in the public 
mind, and every thing relating to it is looked 
for with much interest. 

'' The writer has become possessed of some 
facts which may materially aid others in the 
present experimental state (^ the btrainess. For 
as yet it is experiment, although enough is 
known to convince the most sceptical that the 
probability is that sugar from Indian corn will 
be, at a future and not very distant day, one of 
the great staples of the country. 
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" Without further remark, then, it should be 
leitoembered that at much corn-Bialk as possible 
should be grown. To do this, the com should 
be planted as broom-corn is commonly planted — 
very close in the rov, probably a stalk every 
three or four inches. The tiUage will be the 
same as for broom-corn. When the young ears 
begin to appear it is necessary to pluck them 
off carefully, and to repeat the gathering as of- 
ten as is necessary so as /o prevent the formation 
of any gram. Because if grain be allowed to 
form, it takes all the sugar from the stalk. — 
About the time that com begins to harden, the 
making of sugar should be begun. It is not 
necessary to say any thing about a proper mill 
to crush the stalk and separate the juice, be- 
cause mills of the cheapest kinds only should 
be employed now, until the business would fully 
warrant an expensive outlay. It would proba- 
bly be found that the commoh cider mill, with 
plain cylindrical nutd, would be quite sufficient 
for a farmer who would raise a fourth or half 
an acre of corn for sugar for his family, and this 
quantity woukl be quite sufficient for satisfacto- 
ry experiment. 

*' When the juice is separated from the stalk, 
about a table spoonful of white wash made of 
the besl qviek lime and about the consistence of 
thick cream, should be added to each gallon of 
the juice, and then the boiling should comoience. 
The scum that rises should be carefully removed ; 
and the juice, if this process has been properly 
and carefully conducted, will be quite clear and 
nearly colorless. Then commences the process 
of evaporation ; and when the juice has boiled 
down in about the proportion c^ eight gallons 
lo one, the boiling will be completed, and it may 
be poured out into a shallow tight wooden box 
to grain. 

" It has been ascertained, although as yet the 
reason is unknown, that if the juice be boiled 
in a deep vessel, like the common cooking ves- 
sels, sugar will seldom be obtained ; while if it 
be done in a shallow vessel, so that the juice at 
the commencement of the boiling shall not be 
more than three to five inches deep, sugar would 
be obtained without difficulty. It has been as- 
certained also that the sugar from com will not 
grain so readily as that from the sugar-cane. — 
And in some instanoes it has remained more 
than a week after the boiling before the sugar 
was formed, and yet excellent sugar made. 

"It should be particularly remembered that the 
juice should be boiled as soon as separated from 
the stalk. It becomes acid very soon, and no 
sugar can be thade if the juice be allowed to 
stand two or three hours before it is boiled. The 
juice will even spoil m the stalk before it is 
ground, if the stalk be cut off a few hours be- 
fore grinding. It is necessary then that every 
part of the process should be done with the 
greatest despatch. The stalks should be brought 



to the mill as soon as cut, arul ground imme- 
diately. The vessel for boiling' ought to be pro' 
perly filled in an hour, or at most two hour^ 
grinding. And the process of boiling down 
should immediately commence and be continued 
until completed. 

" Excellent 83rrup, superior to the best mo- 
lasses, will be obtained by observing the above 
directions, and boiling five gallons of juice to 
one gallon. 

" The juice of the corn-stalk is very rich in 
sugar when cultivated in the manner suggested. 
Tested by Beaume's sachromeier, ihe instru- 
ment used to measure the strength of syrups, 
the juice of the cornstalk weighs 10 to 10^ 
degrees, which is about the weight of the juice 
of the best cane in the West Indies, and is 
richer than the juice of the cane in Louisiana, 
which is seldom heavier than 8^ degrees. 

"One gallon of juice will produce nearly IJ 
pounds of sugar; and an acre of good com will 
yield, if carefully expressed, from 700 to 1,OCO 
gallons of juice." 



From the Farmers' Cabinet. 
HENS' EGGS. 

I notice in the Farmers' Cabinet for 4th mo. 
last, page 275, an inquiry as to the truth of the 
assertion, that hens' eggs which are round pro- 
duce female chickens, and those which are hng 
or pointed, produce males. 

When a boy, I was in a situation to be able 
to indulge my fondness for fowls, and often raised 
chickens; — without ever having heard of the 
above facts, I discovered that the eggs which 
approached the nearest to the roundness always 
produced females, and those which were pointed 
at one end always produced males—* I acted ac- 
cordingly, and always succeeded in obtaining 
females or males according as I wished. 

After a lapse of a number of years, being ia 
Philadelphia market, I happened to mention the 
fact to one who raised chickens for sale, and 
who preferred the males, because they grew 
larger — the information was received with some 
surprise ; but I advised the person to try it, and 
afterwards was informed of the entire success 
of the experiment, all males being produced by 
selecting the long or pointed eggs. 

I since find the fact was mentioned by a 
writer over two thousand years ago. 

L. H. 



GOOCHLAND PAIR. 

We alluded in our last to the proceedings of 
the fall meeting of the Goochland Agricultural 
Society, a report of which was transmitted to 
us by the Secretary just after the emission of 
our December number, with a request that we 
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would haod it ovec to the daily papers of the 
city, that it might be published before the pe- 
riod for our next issue. We accordingly com- 
plied with this request, and, much to our regret, 
the paper was misplaced, and we never regained 
it until just as our February number was going 
to press. 

Oar limits will not admit a circumstantial 
detail of the proceedings of agricultural meet- 
ings, but we are always happy to receive their 
reports in full, because from them we are fre- 
quently able to extiact matters of great interest 
to our readers. This meeting seems to have 
been one of peculiar interest, and it is not even 
yet too late to note some of its most prominent 
proceedings. For instance, we observe that the 
premium for the best cultivated farm was award- 
ed to Mr. Tarlton Fleming. 

We have seen Mr. Fleming's farm more than 
once, and we think all that have had an oppor- 
tunity of judging, will bear us out in saying, 
that the committee would probably have made 
the same award, if the whole Union, instead of 
the county of Goochland, had entered the lists. 
At any rate, we have never seen a farmer, at 
the North or the South, who excelled Mr. Fle- 
ming in the cleanness, neatness, and closeness 
of his cultivation. The second premium was 
awarded to Mr. John M. Vauohan, and the 
third, to Mr. Hen&t Shblbvrn, " a poor man, 
who in early life had the misfortune to lose both 
his feet, and, with no other aid than a small boy, 
performed all the labor on his farm, which exhi- 
bited remarkable neatness and good manage- 
ment." 

To Dr. William L. Wight was awarded the 
premium "for the besU piece of cloth for men's 
winter wear." With this premium we were 
particularly pleased, because we go very far for 
the protection of domestic industry, and we be- 
lieve the very best mode of encoumging home 
products, is the substitution of them, by indivi- 
duals, for articles of foreign growth. We have 
said we canried the doctrine of 'Iprotectjon" very 
far ; with farmers, especially, we would carry it 
to their own farms and their own firesides. If 
there is an exception on earth to the general 
rule of the value of a divison of labor, whereby 
one man devotes all his labor to one production, 
it is afforded by the peculiar nature and circum- 
stances of the farmer's occupation. The changes 
of the season?, the complicated nature of bis 
pursuit, the isolated character of his situation! 



the necessary redundancy of kbor, at the 
South, compel him to combine many divisions 
of labor, and no matter how tempting the cheap- 
ness of "manufactured" products may appear, 
we believe as a general rule, with very few ex- 
ceptions, it is true, that he that makes most 
" within himself and purchases least, is best aS, 

We were very happy to see that the ladies 
came in, not only for a large share of the pre- 
miums, but also of the compliments of the So- 
ciety. To the latter, from what we ourselves 
once saw at a fair in Goochland, we know they 
were pre-eminently entitled. 

We will now proceed to review ^ 

DR. Wight's address. 

This is a very ingenious, scientific, and well 
written document The Doctor after explaining 
the received theory of the parts performed by 
the soil, the atmosphere, and solar light, in the 
production of plants, lays great stress upon the 
value of the green my, which is reflected. That 
plants are generally flourishing, when they look 
green, is what we all know, but to say that 
their vigor is owing to the reflection of the 
green ray, is no more reasonable, it seems to us, 
than to say that the reflection of the green ray 
is owing to the healthiness of the plant, which 
would be nothing more than to say, what has 
been familiar to every body for ages, that when 
a plant is healthy, it looks green. Again, why 
not say, that the vigor of the plant is owing to 
the absorption of the other six mys, rather than 
to the reflection of the green ray, which it rejects. 

Lime, the Doctor urges, is beneficial to plants 
by enabling them to reflect the green ray to 
greater perfection ; this he tested by growing 
plants in cotton, watered with rain water, hold- 
ing more or less of carbonate of lime in solu- 
tion. Those plants receiving the dissolved car- 
bonate of lime, gave oflT, through their leaves, 
more oxygen, and reflected more strongly the 
green ray. That carbon is necessary to the 
growth of plants, analysis has proved long ago, 
that carbonic acid gas is absorbed by plants un- 
der certain circumstances, and that the carbon 
is appropriated and the oxygen given off, is 
well known, and that carbonate* of lime, which 
is composed of carbon, oxygen, and lime, in- 
creases the vigor of plants, has been satisfacto- 
rily ascertained, and that the increased vigor 
will be attested by increased greenness, is pro- 
verbial, aod was, wb should say, confirmed by 
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the reeult of the Doctor's experiments. He also 
DOlLceo the fact, attested by Mr. Ruffin, Mr. Pur- 
vis, and Sir John Sinclair, that the atmosphere 
incumbent upon limed lands is alwaj^s a healihy 
ooe. He calls to mind, also, the well known 
circumstance, that low, wet lands, where the 
cultivated plants present a pale, sicklj appear- 
ance, are also the generators of that class of 
diseases, known as bilious. From these cir- 
cumstances, the Doctor infers that the healthi- 
ness of the atmosphere is intimately connected, 
in some ^'ay, with the power of plants to reflect 
the green ray of light. We would again re- 
spectfully inquire, if the old idea, that the vigor 
of the plant, evidenced by its greenness^ promotes 
the^wholesomeness of the atmosphere by its in- 
creased consumption of the deleterious carbonic 
acid expelled from the lungs of animals, is not 
as reasonable as the more novel hypothesis of 
Dr. Wight. 

But we have probably already devoted greater 
space, than will be agreeable to our readers, to 
this theory of the Doctor's. We will, therefore 
conclude by extracting what the Doctor, whom 
ve know to be a practical man, declares to be 
the practical rules, lo which his observations and 
experience have brought him : 

''Ist. That as the growth and nourishment of 
plants appear to be alike dependant on the re- 
sults of the decay of organic, or animal and ve- 
getable matters, and upon those inorganic sub- 
stances which increase their action upon the 
light, we are thus admonished of the necessity, 
the absolute, indispensable necessity, of periodi- 
cally restoring to the soii^ an amount of both 
those elements corresponding with that which 
is taken from it by cropping. If one of those 
elements only be returned, the productive powers 
of plants will not be developed to the extent of 
which they are susceptible. If both be with- 
held, the soil must, and will deteriorate, because 
plants are thus deprived of the means by which 
they live, and grow. Both, then, are essential 
to the corruption of decayed plants, the leaven 
of the salts must be added, to give rise to forms 
of the highest beauty and usefulness. The su- 
periority of animal, or putrescent manures, as 
they are termed, over those of vegetable origin, 
is owing solely, it is conceived, to the alkaline 
Baits, which the former contain. But as in these, 
the ammoniacal, or volatile salts predominate, 
their effects are necessarily transient, and hence 
the utility and economy of using those of more 
fixed character, as lime and ashes. As regards 
the quantity of alkaline earths, or salts of lime, 
to be applied lo an acre of land, my own expe- 
rience does not enable me to decide. But is it 



not reasonable to suppose, that this question, as 
far as it relates to the action on the light, should 
be determined by their solubility 1 It is well 
known that plants can take up nothing except 
in the form of solution, and we have abundant 
evidence going to show that the effects of fifty 
or a hundred bushels of lime or ashes, have 
been distinctly visible for an equal number of 
years. Hence it would appear that the quan- 
tity of rain, which falls upon an acre of lantl, is 
not adequate to dissolve more than a bushel of 
these substances. If it were otherwise, if more 
were dissolved, plants would certainly take up 
a larger quantity, and the effects would neces- 
sarily be less permanent. If, then, this mode of 
reasoning be correct, a bushel of either of these 
salts enumerated, or what wotdd be fur prefera- 
ble, as they all have their peculiarities of action, 
a bushel of each will be fully sufficient for the 
attainment of their direct influence. To secure 
their indirect benefits in loosening the soil, and 
rendering it more permeable to atmospheric in- 
ffuences, thus alleviating human toil, a much 
larger quantity will, of course, be required. Is 
the question here asked, whence is the magical 
influence of plaster compared with the other 
salts of lime if they act upon the same general 
principle ? — the answer seems to be that it is 
referrable to its superior power of increasing the 
action of plants upon the light. Thus the ex- 
periments of Sir Isaac Newton have shown that 
bodies of an unctuous, or sulphureous nature, 
have a greater relative refractive power, than 
others, or than their densities indicate. Plaster 
is a sulphate of lime, consisting of sulphur, oxy- 
gen and lime. May we not hence fairly infer 
that it is the subtle influence of the sulphureous 
principle, upon that all important agent, light, 
which enables plaster to produce an effect ap- 
parently so vastly disproportioned to the cause.* 
Consistently with this view the acknowledged 
pre-eminence of plaster and clover in the rapid 
improvement of land may be explained by the 
superior refractive power of the former acting 
through an appropriate medium in the broad 
leaf of the latter. Hence it is also that its 
powers are still more conspicuous in the tobacco 
plant and the pumpkin vine ; its apparent bene- 
ficial effect being proportioned to the extent of 
surface through which its influence is exerted. 
Indeed, without the aid of those substances, 
which increase the action of plants upon the 
light, the broad leaves may be supposed to be 
less adapted to the purposes of profit and im- 
provement than the narrow leaved, since the 
operation of nature, a constant and close relation 

* Even admitting with Liebig that on the applica- 
tion of plaster a double decomposition ensues, wnence 
results carbonate of lime ana sulphate of ammonia, 
still the singular properties of plaster may be as- 
cribed to the increased action in the light which the 
salpbureons principle is known to impart. 
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obtains between the size and structure of the 
leaf, and the amount of these elements in the 
soil. Thus when a piece of land has been im- 
poverished by injudicious culture and left to re- 
cover by its own natural resources, it invariably 
clothes itself with a growth remarkable for the 
narrowness of its leaves. The pine presents us 
with a familiar illustration of nature's mode of 
adaptation 0f plants to soils, and conveys to us 
at the same time another lesson for imitation in 
returning good for evil. 

" 2dly. The essential elements of fertility, or- 
ganic matters and the salts of lime, having been 
supplied, the next object will be to counteract 
the operation of antagonist processes. Of these 
the chief are the presence of plants other than 
the proper occupants of the soil and an habitual 
excess of water. The remedy for the first is 
through cultivation, and for the second through 
draining. By thorough draining is meant, the 
deanston, or furrow system, which has conferred 
such distinction on the husbandry of Scotland. 

"The two preceding rules appear to compre- 
hend the distinguishing of the new or improved 
system of husbandry. These are, 1st. The al- 
ternation of crops, or the introduction of the ar- 
tificial grasses and of root culture into every 
system for the purpose of feeding stock or of 
ploughing into the land— the ultimate object 
being to replenish the earth in the most econo- 
mical manner, with the food of plants — with 
manures. 2dly. Draining and the application 
of lime, ashes, plaster, marl, ^. Draining and 
the application of the alkaline earths and salts 
are classed together, because their action is con- 
ceived to be identical — both enabling plants to 
attract more food from the atmosphere, and at 
the same time to adapt it more completely to their 
wants. This twofold purpose they effect through 
the formation of a substance whose subtle influ- 
ence upon light gives health, and vigor, and 
beauty to the vegetable creation. 
« " Having already, I fear, trespassed too long 
on your patience, I must beg you to bear with 
me a few moments longer. We have associated 
ourselves for the advancement of a cause, not 
only noUe in its object, that of augmenting the 
means of human stibsistence and human enjoy- 
ment, but moreover, eminently conducive, if 
rightly pursued, of that elevation of mind which 
should be the end of all our studies. The far- 
mer's life is a daily contemplation of a process 
which ceases to be realised as a miracle, and 
thus fails of its due impression, because we do 
not consider that the succession of events of 
which it is made up is nothing less than a bene- 
ficent adaptation to our present state of being — 
that it is an arrangement in perfect harmony 
with the dispensation under which we live. — 
Lot us then resolve that henceforth we will 
rightly pursue it — that with diligence and hu- 
mility we will itudy those laws which Infinite 



Wisdom has ordained for the govemmeot of the 
visible Univene, and bring them into subser- 
viency to the happiness and virtue of mankind, 
by obeying, and thus 'honoring these laws 
when we see them clearly, and adoring their 
profundity when beyond our reach. If the 
works of nature be thus contemplated, the world 
finom henceforth becomes a temple^and life itself 
one continued act of adoration.' " 



BLACKSMITHS' WORK. 

As many of our farmers have blacksmith's 
shops of their own, the foUowing directions for 
working steel and making edged tools, plain 
and simple as they are, may be 6[ great value 
to them if carefully enjoined upon their smiths, 
who are frequently great bunglers in this kind 
of work: 

" Working Cast Stsel. — ^We hare recent- 
ly obtained information on this subject, from the 
most skilful and celebrated workman in the 
United States, Capt. J. Hfil, of Billerica, Massa- 
chusetts. We were a little surprised to learn 
the difference in the management of cast steel, 
from that of the German. There is something 
yet remaining mysterious with regard to the na- 
ture and management of this article, which no 
cyclopedia or other vehicle of intelligence haye 
as yet developed. The process of manufactur- 
ing cast steel, it is not our purpose at present to 
describe ] but it is evidently composed of refined 
iron and carbon in very nice proportions. In 
the process of shaping it into cutting blades and 
other articles, it is heated and hammered in the 
manner of other steel : when tempered for this 
purpose, it is first heated to a full cherry red, 
and plunged into water till cold. It may then 
be held over a moderate charcoal fire, until the 
color of any part which has been t\ed or made 
bright after hardening, changes to a reddish or- 
ange color. This is the temper for cutting tools ; 
but if a spring temper is required, it is heated 
over the chan:oal till the color approaches a 
blue : or rather, blue inclining to red. In either 
case when the steel is brought to show these 
colors, it is to be plunged in oil — common lamp 
or linseed oil — which will not afifect the color. 
If the steel is to be rendered soft for turning or 
cutting, it must be heated to a full red, and left 
to cool in partially ignited charcoal ; in this way 
it may be made so soft as to be cut or turned 
into shape as easily as copper, or even common 
pewter. But the most curious and peculiar pro- 
cess is that of welding. In welding iron, a 
white heat is indispensable, as every body knows : 
but not so with cast steel. When the steel is 
to be welded to iron, neither are to be heated 
above a full cherry red. The two parts are to 
be pievkmsly lashed or gr^fed together, and in 
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that condittoD heated : tbej have then only to 
be immersed in oakined borax ; or to have the 
prepared borax (borate of soda) sprinkled over 
the joint, and are ready to adhere by being 
hammered together. The borax for this pur- 
pose, is to be prepared by being previously heated 
to a full red, and kept heated till it becomes a 
soft powder like flour. What the chemical 
effect of the cakined borax on the metalic sur- 
fkcee is, is noi perfectly understood, farther than 
that its affinity for oxygen ts such as to deprive 
the jointed surfaces of any portion of oxygen 
which might prevent a ready union of the sur- 
faces. When small pieces of steel are to be 
welded, they are to be heated to the full cherry 
red, and immersed in the calcined borax, and 
are then to be hammered together. The most 



extraordinary point in the process is the factf 
that if the steel is but a little overheated, it will 
immediately crack into fragments; but by a 
shifted process, and with the use of bc»rax, the 
cracks and defects may be healed and rendered 
sound and solid. We have witnessed the fact, 
that by a ju()icious management, a fine tem- 
pered cutting edge of cast steel may be bent, 
warped and hammered, and its shape materially 
changed) without breaking, or affecting the tem- 
per. More may be said on this subject in a fu* 
ture number ; but we close for the present with 
the remark that, even Anderson & Co. the cele- 
brated manufacturers of cast steel, are evidently 
unacquainted with all the merits of its peculiar 
properties.— .temcsn Mechmie, 



WINGED COULTER. 




The engraving represents an implement very 
highly recommended by Mr. James M . Gamett, 
in his report to the Board of Agriculture, for 
opening corn furrows. We have known it used 
for several years past greatly to the satisfaction 
of some of our best farmere. It is in fact no- 
thing but the old-fashioned coulter, made some- 
times in one shape, sometimes in another, with 
the addition of the wings, that may be placed 
higher or lower, or altogether removed, at p]ea« 
sure. The coulter is sometimes made with a 
double point, so that in case of wear or accident 
to the front, it mttj be reversed, and the other 
point brought into play. Mr. Gamett thus de- 
scribes the one figured in the sketch above: — 
" The letter A represents the bar of the coulter, 
1 foot long, and mode out of inch square iron. 
At the end D, it has a point which fits into a 
hole in the heel of the coulter B, This is 6 
inches hug from heel to point, which is sharp, 



and about an inch and a half broad. The up* 
right part of the coulter should be about one 
and a half inches wide, and three-quarters of 
an inch thick. The letter C represents two 
small mouldboards of wood, about 6 or 7 inches 
long, and 4 wide. They are fastened on with 
screws or nails, and are to be used only for open- 
ing a furrow to plant com, or any thing else 
planted in the same way. The advantage of 
this fixture is, that* the furrow will be opened 
only to the required depth, whilst the coulter, 
which w^orks several inches deeper, pulverizes 
the earth below the seed, and thus forms a soft 
bed for the reception of their roots. In using 
the coulter to prepare new grounds for the 
plough, or for other purposes, the mouldboards 
should be taken off. The letter E represents 
the screw bolt which fastens the end of the bar 
to what may be called the helve." 
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For the Southem Planter. 
GRASS, RUTA BAGA AND ROLLERS. 

Messrs, EdUcrs^ — I observe in the Planter of 
this inonib, that Mr. William Carter, on the 
Chickahominy, (a stream dear to me) had tried 
the mode called nevo^ of renovating grass lands 
as practised in the East somewhere, and found it 
to answer to his entire satisfaction ; and, that he 
was convinced of the utter inutility of a cleans- 
ing crop where grounds required reaeeding in 
greiss. 

Now, I saw this done as far back as 1817, at 
Ricohoc, in the county of King &, Clueen. llie 
land bad been put in herdsgrass by Col. Smith, 
and the then occupant of the estate broke up 
that portion of it for the purpose of planting in 
corn, but before it could be properly prepared, 
the grass made its appearance between the fur- 
row slices, plainly indicating that the effort to 
obtain a grain crop would be attended with 
more labor than could be bestowed on it, and 
upon being abandoned, a fine growth of grass 
ensued. On the Bordley meadows in the same 
county, it has been the uniform practice for se- 
veral years, but the harrowing is omitted, the 
rains, snows and frosts doing this part of the 
business pretty effectually. The ploughing is 
done from soon after harvest until late in the 
winter, and the seed, if requisite, sown from De- 
cenib« to February, on the surface, to be forced 
in place by the action of frost, rain and snow. 

''En passant^ Uiave seen ruta baga made with 
less work than our anti-silk-stocking friend prac- 
tises. The gr9und intended for it is put in good 
heart the preceding fall and winter, and covered 
with a good coat of litter, no matter how coarse, 
and remains until the time for planting anives; 
Ihen, season or no season, it is thoroughly bro- 
ken up, harrowed, and the seed dropped thin 
from a drill, by stakes, and well and firmly rolled j 
in. A thin sprinkling of lime follows, and the 
crop rarely, if ever fails. The subsequent work- 
ing consists in the repeated use of the cultivator, 
and occasional!}*' the hand-hoe, till the leaves 
have attained a size which will endanger their 
breaking. The thinning is done by degrees^ as 
taking away the superabundant plants too fast 
will cause them that are left to &11, and often 
perish. 

I have no hesitation in saying that this crop 
is generally sowed too early in our climate, and 
that the gathering of it at once is whoHy use- 
less. Every other row may be used out, and 
the remainder secured by dipping a plough pret- 
ty deep on each side of them. 

Speaking of rollers, I have lately seen one 
that certainly is preferable to all others that have 
come under my observation. A shaft twelve 
inches square is pierced by three sets of arms, 
to which are attached felloes of suitable dimen- 
Bions \ upon these ore strongly nailed slats thr-ee 



inches wide, on« and a half thidc ; inch and 
quarter wbged gudgeons are inserted in the 
ends of the shaft, and the frame, which is so 
close behind as to keep the cylinder clean, has 
hounds and tongue like a wagon. The drivei'B 
seat is on the hinder part of the frame — the ma- 
chine stands four feet six inches, carries a five 
foot row, and is an easy draught for two good 
horses ; they should, however, be relieved occa- 
sionally during the day, in fact, an all-day's work 
is too much for any team to any ponderous ma- 
chine through ploughed ground. 

OsERLUf. 

Query. Will M*Cormick's reaper answer to 
mow grass % Has any one tried it ? 

We thank our unknown friend for bis com* 
municat ion, nameless as it is. We have no doubt 
his roller is an excellent one. 

M*Cormick's reaper, as at present constituted, 
is not exactly adapted, we should imagine, to 
mowing grass. We mentioned the subject to 
the inventor, when he was with us, and he ex- 
pressed to us his confidence in his ability to 
make such alterations as would render it perfect 
in this respect — he promised to try the experi- 
ment, if possible, during the approaching harvest 



FEEDING POULTRY. 

Professor Gregory, of Aberdeen, in a letter to 
a friend, observes, "As I suppose you keep 
poultry I may tell you that it has been ascer- 
tained, that if you mix with their food a sufii- 
cient quantity of egg-shells or chalk, which they 
eat greedily, they will lay, ceAeris paribus^ twice 
or thrice as many eggs as before. A well-fed 
fowl is disposed to lay a vast number of eggs, 
but cannot do so without the materials for the 
shells, however nourishing in other respects her 
food may be ; indeed, a fowl fed on food and 
water, free from carbonate of lime, and not find- 
ing any in the soil, or in the shape of mortar, 
which they often eat on the walls, would lay no 
eggs at all, with the best will in the world." 



INDIAN CORN AND OLD FIELD PINES. 

To the Editors of the Southem Planter: 

Gentlemen^ — I have been a subscriber to your 
paper ever since it has been pul)Iished, and I 
have noticed that nearly all your correspondents 
upon the subject of Indian com agree, that the 
rows should be four and a half or five feet dis- 
tant. This is no doubt the proper distance for 
all the com east of the Blue Ridge, but I once 
happened to be present, in the south-western 
part of Virginia, at corn planting time, and was 
surprised to observe the farmers laying off their 
rows from three feet, to three and a half, wide. 
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I told them they would moke no com, and in- 
juated that the rows should be wider. One gen- 
tleman told me to lajr <^ a few rows in the old 
Virginia style, and I, being accustomed to the 
plough handles, laid hoid, and run off a few 
furrows through the eenue of the field, four and 
a half feet apart In the sucoeeding August, 
I visiied the same field, and, to my utter asto> 
nishment, the K>ws I had lain off were destitute 
of grain, and the fodder burnt entirely up, whilst 
the narrow rows wece excellent an^l the fodder 
^een to the ground. So, I concluded that the 
I^oper width of rows depends upon the nature 
of the soil. I noticed that the lands in Weslern 
Virginia dried much sooner after heavy rains 
than they did east of the Blue Ridge ; this is 
the case in all limestone countries, where the 
com must be planted thicker, for the purpose of 
shading the ground, and retaining the moisture 
in sommef. 

I congratulate neighbor Drummond on his 
eoaversion to early planting. I have tried the 
experiment myself, and find that com planted 
early will not grow as taU, but will yield more 
grain, and that of better quality, for it will 
weigh more to the bushel than tbe liette planting. 

A writer on " Forest Trees," in your August 
number, 1842, observes that old field pine is " of 
little value." Now 1 consider a grove of such 
pines exceedingly valuable for garden posts, or 
po9t9 of any kind ^ if properly prepared, they 
will last as long as locust or any other timber. 
My mode of treatment is as follows: I take a 
drawing knife and dmw off the bark as the tree 
stands, as high up as I want to use it: in this 
situation the tree, which will not die, remains a 
twelvemonth, when, inconsequence of the sun's 
having drawn tbe rosin to the surface,' it will 
have become a solid bulk of lightweod and will 
be ready for use. 

Your obedient servanti 

J. H. FuauA^ 

JimierBtf January, 1843. 



ECONOMICAL PAINTlKa. 

The following cheap but durable method of 
painting, has recently appeared in a foreign 
journal^ and aa it appears rational in its princi- 
ples, we have no- doubt of its being useiful to 
many in the country, especially in these econo- 
mizing times :• 

Take skimmed m'dk, one quai^t^^fresh slacked 
lin^e, six ounce8-*H>il of linseed^ four ouacee — 
Spanish wbite, say whiting, five pounds. Put 
the lime into a vessel of stone ware, and pour 
upon it a sufficient quantity of milk to make a 
smooth mixture; then add the oil by degrees, 
stirring the mixture with a smaH wooden spa^ 
tula; then add the remainder of the milk, and 
•finally the Spanish white. Skimmed milk, in 
Summer is often curdled, but this is of no conse- 

VOL. III. 



quence, as its fluidity is soon restored by its con* 
tact with the lime. It is, however, absolutely 
necessary that it should not be sour, for in that 
case it would form with the lime a kind of cal* 
careous acetate susceptible of attracting mois- 
ture. Tbe lime is slacked by plunging it into 
water, dmwing it out, and suffering it to fall to 
pieces in the air. For painting with the ochres, 
the commonest lamp oil may be used. Tbe oil 
when mixed with the milk and lime, disappearSi 
being entirely dissolved by the lime, and forms, 
with it, a calcareous soap. The Spanish white 
must be crumbled, and gently spread on the sur* 
face of the liquid, by which it is gradually im« 
bibed, and at kst sinks. It roust then be stirred 
with a stick. This paint is colored like distem- 
per, with charcoal, levigated with water, yellow 
ochre, dec. and applied lo the woik in the usual 
method by brushes.-— Jifec^onte. 



TIMBER. 



To the Editors of the Southern Planter: 

Genilemen^'^Wili you be good enough to ask 
through your valuable jourrad, whether timber 
lasts better, cut in winter than summer? If so^ 
I shoukl like to hear the ratwnale. I know the 
old theory that the sap ie out of the tree in win* 
ter and has gene down to the root Upon this 
I am very skeptical*— seeing that the roots are 
fuU of sap in summer, and therefore they cannot 
well hold during winter their own and that of 
all tbe branches likewise. So let us hear what 
is the most lasting timber for posts % Does ches- 
nut under ground decay sooner than oak ? 
In haste, yours truly, 

Whit'l p. Tchstall. 

We believe the most approved doctrine of 
modem times is, that the sap of trees becomes 
spissated, or thick, during the winter months, 
and ceases to flow, tbe vital energies of the tree 
being dormant, as it were, until called into ac- 
tion by the genial heat of summer. Under this 
view, many contend that the timber should be 
cut in the sunmer, rather than the winter, be- 
cause the sap, whieh is considered so injurious 
to the listing properties of the wood, can be 
more readily expelled in a fluid state. Others 
contend, that the pores of the wood are more 
open in summer than in winter, and a great 
many talk a deal of nonsense upon the subject. 
We knew a very old expeneneed timber getter 
who assertedf, that there was but one day in the 
year upon which timber should be cut, and that 
was the 28th day of August. To determine 
the matter by experience, requires a greater de- 
gree of exactness and a more extended obser- 
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vat ion, than usually fails to the lot of men en* 
gaged in the business. 

We should be very much obliged for any in- 
formation that will assist our esteemed corres- 
pondent. 



From the Fanners' Cabinet. 
THE POTATO. 

« 

Mr, EdUar, — It is, perhaps, not generally 
known to the subscribers of the FVirmers' Cabi- 
net, that in the potato there are two parts, which, 
if separated and planted at the same time, one 
will produce tubers fit for the table eight or ten 
days earlier than the other. This fact has fallen 
under my own observation, and is the plan I 
now pursue in order to obtain an early supply 
for my table, fine and very mealy. The apex 
or small end of the potato, which is generally 
full of eyes, is that part that produces the ear- 
liest — the middle or body of the potato produces 
later, and always large ones. The butt or navel 
end is worthless, except for feeding stock, and, 
if planted, produces very indifferent small ones, 
and often none at all, the eyes, if any, being 
imperfectly formed. The potato being cut two 
Weeks before planted, and spread on a floor, that 
the wounds may henl, separating the small end 
from the middle, then cutting off the navel or 
buu, the body or midttle of the potato is then 
divided into two pieces lengthwise, taking care 
to hhve always the largest and finest selected, 
being convinced that if none but large potatoes 
are planted, lai^e ones will be again produced — 
small things produce small things again, and 
therefore no small potatoes should be planted ; 
this practtce is too prevalent, and may account 
for the many varieties and small potatoes met 
with in our markets. Who would not prefer 
a large mealy potato to a small one, that will 
take hours to boil soft, and then may only be fit 
to feed the cattle with 1 

For several years past I have adopted the 
plan of putting potatoes into the ground late in 
the fall, covering them with manure, sometimes 
with tanners' waste bark, and always have suc- 
ceederl in raising a fine early crop. Last fall I 
had taken up some as fine an«i large Mercer po- 
tatoes as any one could wish; they were co- 
vered wiih tan s>x inches thick the preceding 
fall; many weighed sixteen ounces. No parti- 
cular care or attention was bestowed upon (hem 
through the summer, the tan not permitting any 
weeds to trouble them, or to draw out the nour- 
ishment fxoffi the earth, they had therefore nil 
the benefit of the soil, kept moist and clean by 
the tan, for tan will keep the ground moist and 
clean, and in an improved state in the driest 
season. I have found the great advantage of it 
to my asparagus and strawberry beds, which 
are annually a>verad with it. 



The potato I consider so vahjabte and indis- 
pensable a vegetable, and having never seen a 
suggestion in print of separating the potato and 
planting each by itself, that I have been induced 
to send you this imperfect and hastily drawn up 
communication. Perhaps you may think it 
worthy a place in the Farmera' Cabinet, and if 
80, should be pleased to bear that some of its 
patrons will try the experiment of planiing se- 
parately each part of the tuber, believiDg that 
the potato may be much improved by a due re- 
gard to the atx>Te suggestkNos. 

J. F. H* 

LanouUr^ Febnuay 26, 1843. 



NEW HORSE SHOE. 

A simple but most ingenkms invention has 
been laid before us in xh6 sbepe of an improve- 
ment in the horse shoe. It is that of making 
that part of the shoe which is now solki con- 
cave ; by which the foot is enabled to lake a 
grip, which with the ordinary shoe, is impossi- 
ble. The principle is, in fact, that of the fluted 
skate; and whilst the shoe is, of coul«e, lighter 
than when manufactured on the usual principle, 
it is equivalent in slippery weather, or on wood 
pavement, to one that is rougheil. The conca- 
vity runs entirely round the shoe, having a 
strong rim in form, equal in thickness to the 
hoof of the horse's foot, and another at the 
back, of half that thickness. This mode of for- 
mation, whilst it involves the use of a smaller 
quantity of iron, and consequently less weight, 
gives a far greater purchase, and is much more 
in accordance with the nature, form, and lextnre 
of the horse's foot. By preventing the necessity 
of luniing up the shoe behind, it places the foot 
in a more natural posit km, aiKl thtis assists in 
bringing into operation the frog, instead of plac- 
, ing it out of action, and straining all the other 
parts of the foot. — United Service Gazette, Eng- 
land. 



For the Southern Planter. 
SOAP-STONE AND COAL-TAR. 

Me$8rB, Editart, — If youtselves or any of your 
numerous readers can give roe any information 
relative to the application of oil and soap-stone 
to the roofs of buildings with a view to making 
them fire-proof, I ^would be very thankful for it. 
Having seen in agricultural papers so many 
puffii df what, afterwards proved to be wotbo 
than useless, I repose but little confidence in 
theories which have not been submitted to the 
touch-stone of experience. 

Will the mixture of oil and sosp-stone, there- 
fore, render the roof of a house fire-proof? and 
will it last- long ? or will it require frequent re- 
newal ? 

I would also inquire, gsntlstnto, whether 
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either of you, or jour roaders, baa liad any ex- 
perience in i^e application of coal-tar, and if so, 
what is the result of that experience? 
Very respectfully, 

Av Inquirer. 



P. a— If I mistake not, I think I have Men 
both of the above applioatioos objeeted to« 

An Ihouiasa. 

We should be glad to repeive any information 
upoa the subjects aUuded to above. 



aARDENING. 

Gardening time is upon us. And why should 
not farmers have as good gardens as villagers? 
We always expect when we see a large enclo- 
sure attached to a village residence, that a well 
cultivated garden will be found within it; and 
why shotild we not expect the same on every 
fistrm? There is no good reason why. But 
sadly different, in many instances, is the case I 
Tou see often the large farm and the small farm 
well cultivated, and the garden almost entirely 
neglected. Is the latter of less importance in 
its place than the former 1 By no means. Do 
the farmer and his family relish the products 
and fruits of the garden less than others, when 
they have them ? Not at all. Then why this 
neglect? It proceeds entirely from a mistaken 
estimate of horticulture. The products of the 
garden are deemed of little moment, and those 
of the farm every thing. All hands are hurried 
and driven day after day on the farm, and the 
garden, which perhaps has only a wretched lit- 
tle bed or two, is often permitted to go to weeds, 
unless cultii'ated by the poor women, who gen- 
erally find their hands full with their children 
and domestic labors. Never was there a greater 
blunder than this in the cultivation of the earth. 
There is nothing furnishes a richer amount of 
healthful and delightful sustenance to a family 
than a good vegetable garden. Indeed, some fa- 
milies with very small garden spots, who carefully 
cultivate them, receive from them their chief sup- 
port. Qo into their dwellings when their tables 
ore set and you may see a profuse display of vege- 
tables ; and perhaps on entering the house of a 
neighboring farmer about the same time of day, 
and though there be an abundance of meat and 
bread, the display of vegetables will be lean and 
stinted I 

A little judicious expenditure of time would 
entirely correct this incongruity, and furnish to 
every farmer a rich and delightful table of ve- 
getables through the year. In the first place he 
must have his little garden spot fenced off with 
raib, if he is not yet able to do it with pickets. 
It must be a separate enclosure from the rest of 
the farmi and kept so &ithfqlly. He must ap- 
propriate a day to ptoughing 4tnd preparing and 



sowing his earliest beds — no matter what the 
hurry of business. After these are done toeilf 
as the season advances, and the time arrives for 
putting in the later vegetables, if he cannot 
spare time in the morning, let the team stop in 
the course of the day, and let them be well 
finished also, and the business is done until 
weeding time. When this comes, on hour in 
the morning early for two or three mornings in 
a week for a very few weeks, will keep the beds 
perfectly clean, until the vegetables are fit for 
the table, and then what will be presented ? — one 
of the finest spots on the whole farm — a luxu» 
riant garden, from whence a rich and healthful 
treat may be gathered — rendering comparative- 
ly but iiiUe animal food necessary, and furnish- 
ing decidedly the most econooucal as well as 
pleasant living for a family. 

To those farmers who have been in the habit 
of getting along for years with a dwarfish half- 
cultivated bed or two for a garden, we say, try 
the recommendation here given for one season, 
and we are sure you never need be urged to it 
again — for the advantages will be so sensibly 
felt, that of the two, the work of the farm will 
be mther suspended for a day, or a ))art of a 
day, if necessary, than the garden should not 
be seasonably and thoroughly attended to. 

A spot on the north side of the garden may 
be advantageously kept as a temporary nursery 
for choice fruit trees, (such as cherries, plums, 
and pears,) as they may be obtained from time 
to time from neighbors and acquaintanceii, until 
permanent places may be selected for their future 
location. Having paid a good deal of attention 
to trees and agriculture, we write from obser\'a- 
tion and experience. — Baptist Register, 



THE HARD TIMES. 

" It is an ill wind that blows no good," and 
we heard a shrewd old farmer observe the other 
day, that the low price of agricultural produce 
was already inducing many formers to pay 
great attention to the improvement of their lands, 
who were formerly tempted to "skin" them for 
the large returns the market afforded. 

The idea is not an unreasonable one ; such 
is the cupidity and short-sightedness of human 
nature, that extra prices will always excite ex- 
tra production at the^sxpenseof improvement 
It is true, that money making is the great ob- 
ject of agriculture, but it by no means follows 
that the most certain way to effect it is (o im- 
poverish the land for the sake of a single crop. 
There is no stale of the market in which a far- 
mer may not prejudice h'ts own interest by rob- 
bing his land, b^t it frequently happens, as at 
pressnti that prices of produce are so tow^ that 
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the beet investment a farmer can make of hts 
labor, is, to devote it to the improvement of his 
land, whereby, for the crop he would take from 
it now, he will receivo twofold hereafter, when 
prices are better. 

If we have socoeeded in extracting any com- 
fort out of the pjresent state of things^ we coor 
ceive we deserve at least as much credit as the 



man, who 



"Finds tongues in trees, booj^s in tiie rnnning brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in every thing.^ 



BABBITS ANTI-ATTRJTION METAL. 

Mr. Choate, from the Committee on Naval 
Affairs ip the United States Senate, has reported 
in favor of a ^ bill authorizing the Secretary of 
the Navy to purchase for the Unitjod States the 
right to use Babbit's ontirattriHon metai. The 
metal js used in machinery— especially in steam 
wigipes. The improvement which the inventor 



has secured by patent consists in the substitu- 
tion of a soft, unctuous metal, for the hard brass 
or composition heretofore used to sustain the 
journals and other moving parts of machines. 
This soft metal is enclosed in a new, improved 
manner, in ribs or ledges of harder metal, to 
prevent its being spread by the weight of the 
shafting or by pressure. I'he Committee con- 
sider that the improvement is one which the 
government ought to possess the right to use. 
It secures a great diminution of friction, and a 
consequent saving of fuel, and saves one half 
or more than one half the oil heretofore neces- 
sary ; lessens the cost of the original construc- 
tion of the brasses which receive the journals — 
since they may be made much lighter than be- 
fore ; lessens the expense of repairs, because the 
soft metal wears longer than the bard, and the 
nbs and ledges may be relined at small cost : 
communicates increased efficiency to the engines 
by the diminution of friction, and prevents the 
beating of the journals, crank-pins, and other 
moving parts <of Uie macb'mery. 



A CI^OVER BOX. 




Af Leather etrsp, B, Clover box. 

In the engraving above is represented a boa;, 
for sowing clover seed, no doubt familiar to many 
of our readers. Indeed^ we bad supposed it too 
well known to need description, else its ex- 
celtence would long ago have commended it to 
our notice; but within the last sixty days, we 
have been so frequently asked if we knew any 
implemeat which would sow clover seed evenly 
and regularly, that, late in the seascm as it is, 
we have concluded to describe this simple con- 
trivance, that is by iar the best and cheapest we 
know for the purpose. 

The engraving is intended to represent a box 
eight or ten feet kmg, about four inches wide, 
divided into partitions six inches long. The box 



is lying on one of its sides, so that the interior 
with a view of the bottom, is presented to the 
spectator. In the bottom of each partition is 
an opening of about three inches square, in 
which is inserted a piece of tin or parchment, 
or stiff paper, perforated with a number of holes 
e( suffcient size for the clover seed to pass 
through. In each partition the seed is placed^ 
To the box is fixed a strap, which is passed 
over the shoulders of the sower, and, carrying 
the box before him, he walks over the field, agi- 
tating the box by his hand if it requires more 
movement than it receives from his walk. Small 
slides may be made to cover the holes in the 
bottom, to prevent the seed firom diopping out 
before the sowing commences. 
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Any good carpenter can make the box in a 
few hours, and it will be found extremely valua- 
ble for sowing, broadcast, any small seed. 



From the New England Farmer. 

MANAGEMENT OF SWINE. 

In the first place^ there musi be a good piggery. 
There is a greater failure in this respect than 
any other. The swine are too cold in cold wea- 
ther, and too warm in warm weather. The 
owners of these animals do not sufficiently con- 
sider that they require to be comforiable, in order 
to thrive and do well. It is a lamentable fact, 
notwithstanding so much has been said and 
written on the proper management of swine, 
that many have hogs that are continually scokt- 
ing- and crying; not so much on account of 
being scantily fed, as for the want ot a comfort- 
able piggery. I went by one of these miserable 
pens the other night, where the inmates were 
whining out something like the following: 

Oh I cruel master, why do ye 

Confine us in this piggery 1 • 

Oh! here we lie, without a bed, 

Dirty and wet, from foot to head; 

Boreas comes in, from every crack, 

And bites oar earSf our le^s and back: 

Thus we shiver all the night; 

We scold^ we whine, and sometimes bUe. 

Hard master 1 shall it always be. 

To have no beUerjnggmy? 

Who can suppose that swine will do well, 
when so uncomfortable and restless, and nature 
forces them to whine out such heart-rending 
complaints ? A moment's reflection must con- 
vince every one that swine ought to have a dry, 
comfortable nest. Furthermore, it is highly ne- 
cessary that it should be so, that they can bask 
in the sun in cold weather, and have the benefit 
ef the air and shade in the warm. There is no 
doubt but a third may be saved by good accom- 
modations* 

In the second place, there must be suitable food 
mid gBod attendance. Sews that have pigs, ought 
to have different keeping from what hogs gen- 
erally have. In order to have their offspring do 
well, they not only must have meal, but a good 
supply of milk, or whey. This is soon imparted 
to their progeny, and, generallj", (with good at- 
tendance) produces what the owner so much 
desires. Parturition having taken place, care 
should be taken for a few days not to over-feed. 
After which, the sow ought to be hd five times 
a day, and have about what the appetite craves. 
In other eases, roots, especially the potato^ can 
be used to great advantage. This, I think, is 
the most natural for swine, and can be mised 
(all things considered) wiih the least expense. 
Not only roots, but meal, ought to be cooked. 
I very well know that there is some expense 



about it — but where the accommodaiions are 
good, there will be undoubtedly a great gain. — 
Weaned pigs and swine that we are faiimg, 
ought to be fed three times a day, and about 
such a time. Punctuality in this respect is 
highly important Some contend to feed twice 
per day is as well, or belter, than oftener. But 
against this practice, reason and experience raise 
a powerful voice. Nature teaches that ihey re- 
quire not only a breakfast and supper, but a 
dinner. The food must be of good qi^ality end 
dealt out liberally, but not to cloy. Meal should 
be made of a mixture of grain ; it is more pa- 
k table, and has a better effect upon the recipi- 
ents. By feeding swine three times a day, in a 
proper manner, the stomach mny be duly dis- 
tended, but not so as to produce disease ; where- 
as, if the food that they have at three times, be 
given At two, it will so distend the stomach as 
to hav^ this effect. 



SETTING GATE POSTS. 

An experienced carpenter, who has put up a 
great deal of fencing in his time, tells us, that 
he has found great advantage from reversing 
the posts, or setting them bottom upwards. He 
asserts that this simple anangement will cause 
them to last doubly as long, and accounts for it 
by supposing that the pores of the wood are 
more closed and better protected from the mois- 
ture of the atmosphere, when their natural po- 
sition is reversed. 



For the Southern Planter. 
THE APRICOT. 

Messrs.EditorSj — Thisdeliciousfruit is scarce^ 
ly ever grown in the middle counties of Virgi- 
nia, and is rarely found in the tide water coun- 
try. It is owing to the frequent failure of the 
tree to bear. It blooms early, and the young 
fruit is blighted. This evil may generally be 
corrected by planting the tree some five or six 
feet from the north side of a wall. The blossom 
is thereby retarded until the severe frosts are 
over. By this means I have as often succeeded 
with this excellent fruit as with peaches in or- 
dinary locations. Not the least recommendat ion 
of the apricot is it ripens in July, when other 
fruit is scarce. Mine are said to be the only 
bearing trees ia the county. 

I hope this communication will not be too 
late for those who may be induced to avail 
themselves of the present season for planting 
this valuable fruit. 

Yours respectfully, 

Thomas Mbaux. 

Jlmelia, Jan, 25, ld43. 
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THE TOMATO. 

The celebrity of this plant has become asto- 
nishing. A few jears since, prejudice reviled at 
its excellences with its most vindictive tauntings. 
^uWj it is an article of so general popularity, 
scarcely a garden, or an apolugy for one, is to be 
found where it is not culiivatal, and almost eve- 
ry voic« is loud in procluiming its excellences. 
The tomato has three kinds or varieties, to wit: 
the large common, the egg, and the golden drop. 
We prefer the two last kinds for culture, as they 
are firmer, or more solid in their texture and 
more delicate in their flavor. The tomato may 
bo started in a hot-bed, or in boxes in the house 
in March. Then by care, large thrifty plants 
will be ready for pulling out as soon as the sea* 
son of frost is passed. They do not require a 
rich soil; this causes them to run too much to 
vine, but rather an excitement to push forward 
to perfection. We know of no more sure effec- 
tive to produce this, than to put say half or a 
third of a common shovel full of hen or pigeons' 
dung in the hill. It is admirably calculated for 
pepper or for tomatoes. 

After the early frost bad killed the vines last 
fall, a friend of ours, of close observation and 
exact calculation, experimented feeding the to- 
matoes that remained to her cow. They were 
readily eaten, and the quantity of milk was in- 
creased. This certainly adds another to the 
thousand and one uses to which they have been 
applied. W. B. 



him to deaih for any other use. We will gtiar- 
aniee that the animal ha« more sense than the 
man, and, if he could be consulted, would teli 
you, that if you are going to kill bim, it is very 
immaterial to him whether you convert his car- 
cass into beef or into com and wheat. Now, if 
we w€re not afraid of shocking the delicate sen- 
sibilities of some people, we would recommend 
our farmers to proceed straightway to conv^t 
three-fourths of their dogs and cats into good 
wholesome vegetables in the way recommended 
by Mr. Drummond, and m*ould even ventuie to 
urge, that there was no more impropriety in 
raising them for the express purpose, if they 
could find their profii in it, than there would be 
in raising and fattening a nice young pullet ibr 
the table. 



We have received a communicatu)n com- 
menting in pretty severe terms tipon what the 
writer was pleased to term, " the barbarity" of 
Mr. Drummond's plan of killing his old and 
useless horses, cattle, ^. for his compost pit. — 
In contrast with this inhuman conduct, is cited 
the treatment Dr. Parish, of Philadelphia, be- 
stowed upon an old and favorite horse of his. 

We hardly waited to finish this epistle, to 
throw it in the fire, aqd should not stop to no- 
tice it now, but that we have observed "stuff" 
of a similar character in some of the journals 
of the day. If any gentleman has a horse to 
which he has formed an attachment, in the name 
of common sense let him indulge his fancy in 
keeping and cherishing him as long as he 
pleases. And so, we can respect the feeling 
which preserves a favorite tree because it is 
linked with dear and cherished associations, but 
is this any reason for going without fire-wood, 
and leaving the forest untouched ? We scorn 
the sickly sensibility, which will kill an old hard 
working ox for the purpose of converting him 
into beef, and cannot beat the idea of putting 



A NEW SPECIES OF MANUFACTUBE, 

We learn that Mr. Steams, of Woodstock, 

Vermont, is about to establish, at the State Dam 
in this city, a manufactory of satinet out of 
ipooUen rags and the usual amount of cotton 
warp. Flannel rags, old woollen atockings, old 
carpets, and every kind of woollen rags, except- 
ing broadcloth and cassimere, will be used. — 
These rags are converted, by a certain process, 
into a substance resembling wool, and are then 
spun into yarn. Rags of broadckHh and cassi- 
mere cannot be used on account of their being 
deprived of the adhesive quality necessary to 
form a firm thread. — Troy Whig. 



Patent OJice, Jan. 26, 1848. 
To tke Editors of the Soutbem Planter: 

Gentlemen, — I take pleasure in transmitting 
a very beautiful sample of " Kloss's While Blue 
Stem" wheat and refer to the Hon. John Snyder's 
letter for a description of its origin and proper- 
ties. The same letter will inform those desirous 
of a larger quantity, where to apply. I also 
send a sample of Valparaiso wheat, just received 
from South America. 

I am, most respectfully, yours, 

H, U Ellswoeth. 



Hon. Hburt L. Ellsworth, 

Commissioner of Paienti : 

Deor Sir, — The bushel of wheat I have sent 
you is the product of my county — Union, Penn- 
sylvania. Its origin is briefly this: My neigh- 
bor, Christian Kloss, saw, in his field of Blue 
Stem wheat, a single topproud head ; he was 
struck with the contrast between it and the 
wheat of the whole field, this being the only 
white head in it, and much tb^ lergest At 
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harvest lime be eecured the bead cmd seeded it 
in bis garden tbe coming fall ; (I do not recol- 
lect tbe time, perhaps six years since ;) he di- 
vided the next yeiirs' produce amongst his neigh- 
bors, and last fall there was perhaps 1,000 
bushels of ibis seed sown ; one farmer bad 4G0 
bushels: it is called Kloss's White Blue Srem. 
The wheat I send is the growih of last year ; 
it will be recollected our couniry was filled with | 
rust and smut, — ibis wheat escaped, yet, it is . 
not quite as full in ihe grain as the crop of tbe 
preceding year ; It weighs 05 lbs. per bushel.-^ 
We ha\'e the Mediterranean wheat in our coun- 
ty — the White Blue Stem is considered far su- 
perior. Hoping it may prove useful to the agri- 
culturist, it being Pennsylvania staple, I hazard 
nothing in recommending it as the best wheat 
in the northern part of the State, and quite the 
best I ever saw. 

Truly, yourS) 

John SifTnsR. 
January 18, 1843. 

We beg lea\'e to return to Mr. Ellsworth the 
thanks of our farmers for his constant and dis- 
interested endeavors to promote their interests. 

Tbe samples sent have been made up into 
little packages of twelve grains each, and are 
ready at our office for general distribution. 

To our friend Mr. R. B. Haxall, the well 
known proprietor of the Columbia Mills, we 
have exhibited the specimens received from the 
Patent Office. The Valparaiso wheat he une- 
quivocally condemns; be says it is an old ac- 
quaintance, has been frequently tried, and as 
often proved to be totally unsuited to our climate. 
The '* Kloes* White Blue Stem" is a fine, plump, 
heavy grain, (although he hardly thinks it would 
weigh sixty-five) well worthy a trial, and cer- 
tainly extremely valuable, if in any way invul- 
nerable to smut and rust. 



the air through one aperture and exboHng it 
through a smaller aperture, thus retaining one 
quarter of each inspiration, which tends to ex- 
pand the lungs. 

This instrument is the invention of Dr. J. S. 
Rose, of Philadelphia, a man of great talents 
who makes that wide-spread diset^^, eorisvfnp' 
tion^ his sole study, and who, if his directions 
are followed, promises almost to bonisb from the 
land this boneful and inveterate foe to the hu- 
man race. He has written a treatise on con- 
sumption, which all who have weak lungs 
should procure and read. — Boston Bulletin, 



IMPORTANT INVENTION. 

We have been much interested in the efifects 
of a small instrument having the appearance 
of a chUfVs whistle^ but performing the important 
operation of inflating and distending the lungs, 
and giving them a healthy action. It almost 
performs miracles. A friend who has just re- 
turned from Philadelphia, and who used one of 
these little tubes for a fortnight, measures about 
four inches more around the chest than when 
he commenced its use: his voice is fuller and 
stronger, and there is every indication of perma- 
nent improvement. This important little agent 
in removing consumption is formed on very sim- 
ple principles ; the patient breathes entirely 
through a tube for four or five mintites, inhaling 



For the Sonthem Planter. 
TOBACCO. 

Messrs. Editors^^^l have read with attention 
tbe extract in the last number of the Planter, 
from a pamphlet, published by Peter Minor, Esq. 
in 1822, on the "Cultivation and Managemenr 
of Tobacco, from the Plant Bed to the Prize." 
It is interesting as well as instnictive, thus to 
go back and learn tbe views and modes of ma« 
nagement which were entertained and practiced 
even twenty years ago ; eepecially, when we 
find them recorded by a practice 1 man, and one 
who seems familiar with bis subject. It is thus 
alone, that we are enabled to ascertain with ac- 
curacy the improvements which experience has 
brought to light. In the remarks which I am 
about to offer, I shall avail myself of your invi- 
tation, and attempt a review of Fome of tbe opi- 
nions advanced in the extract before me, as well 
as to point out some of the improvements which 
the experience of twenty yeare has, in my view, 
established. 

Our writer's remarks on the selection of a 
spot for a plant bed and the propriety of early 
and hard burning, are, I think, judicious. One 
great advantage of burning before Christ nias 
(by which I mean late in the fall or early in the 
winter) is, that it enables you to bum your land 
harder, and thereby impart greater feviiliiy to 
the soil, which, if done late in the winter, will 
make your plants. late and ir.ftrior, and if fol- 
lowed bj' a dry ppring, cause a failure. The 
rationale of this 1 have never seen attempted, — 
but may it not be owing to the soil becoming 
surcharged with so many caustic ingredients, 
(as the potash, the pyrol igneous and other acids 
generate in combustion,) as to require exposure 
to the atmosphere and rains for several months, 
in order to become sufficiently neutralized to act 
beneficially on the plants? Another advantage 
of early burning is, that, with the same amount 
of fuel, you can bum your ground mtich harder. 
At that season of the year your land is generally 
in better order, and is not as cold as it subse- 
quently is, and hence it requires less wood to 
produce the desired effect. So it is. economy 
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both of labor and fuel to burn earlj. I would 
add, that labor and fuel would be still farther 
economized, if, instead of heaping the brush in 
your new grounds and burning it out of the 
waj, you would pile it on the spot selected for 
your plant patch, which, weighted with a little 
refuse wood, I have found to burn well, and an- 
swer every purpose. 

Our writer in speaking of the preparation of 
the plant bed, recommends that the ground be 
"broken up about two inches deep with the 
grubbing-koes," ^c. I feel fully persuaded he 
has fallen into an error on this point ; for it is 
well known, that plants are very liable to suffer 
from drought in the spring; by breaking up the 
ground then as deep as practicable with the 
grubbing-hoe, (being careful always not to turn 
up any subsoil) you ensure a better supply of 
moisture. Seme of the best planters I am ac- 
quainted with use the coulter siltogether for this 
purpose, .which not only saves hoe labor, but 
enables them to break their land deeper, which 
they think a nmtter of great importance. It 
would not be out of place to mention here, that 
there is a method of preparing plant patches 
adopted by some of our most successful planters, 
which I consider a great improvement, and as it 
seems to have been nnknown^ to our writer, or 
at any rates not mentioned by him, I will at- 
tempt to describe it. I refer to the practice of 
underlaying with tobacco stalks. This is, no 
doubt, familiar to many of your readers, though 
probably not to all. After the patch is tho- 
roughly hoed up, chopped fine, and raked, com- 
mencing at one edge, a treneh is made along its 
entire length with a broad hoe, the width of the 
hoe and about two and a half inches deep. The 
bottom of this trench is then covered with stalks, 
laid in with the hand one course thick, lengthwise 
and straight. Wlien this is done, another trench 
is made similar to the first, and as near the first 
as possible without interrupting the stalks laid 
down ; the earth taken out in order to form this 
second trench, is placed on the stalks, and fills 
up the first trench ; the earth out of the third 
trench, in like manner, is placed on the stalks 
laid down in the second, and so on. By this 
means the whole patch is underlaid with stalks. 
The operation is simple and expeditious, and the 
planu are thus furt>ished with a manure better 
suited, both to their tastes and wants, than any 
other which can be found. It is best to select 
spots on alluvial branch flats to underlay, and 
the same spot may be burned and underlaid 
every year for a score of years, and it will be- 
come better and better — the stalks enriching and 
preventing the soil from becoming, close. It is 
only necessary for any one, who has never tried 
this plan, to try it, and he will be convinced that 
it is greatly superior to any which is practised, 
both for quantity and quality of plants. 

Seeding. — ^l^here is a very common mistake 



made, I think, in sowing our beds too thick, 
whereby the plants are small, yellow and sickly. 
The quantity of seed spoken of by our writer, 
viz : " a table spoonful to the hundred square 
yards," is the proportion I got from a suceeasful 
planter, and have always adopted with good 
results. The first of February is recommeoded 
by our writer as the best season for sowiog -, I 
think, however, we have succeeded best when 
we have sowed before Christmas. I have 
thought when we came to transplant, that the 
plants from early sowing had better roots; I 
suppose the tobacco seed, like other seeds, io the 
first stages of germination, shoots its root down 
into the soil, some time before the stalk loakes 
its appearance above the surface. This fact we 
have often noticed in com, snaps, &c. and ii xnaj 
be, that the tobacco seed, by having more time 
allowed it, becomes better rooted. Of one thing 
I am fully satisfied — that flies do not destroy an 
early sowed patch as readily as one which is 
later sowed. I have firequently seen the plants 
eaten by the fly, or more properly, flea, (for ihey 
have no wings^ and seem to be the smallest of 
the grasshopper tribe, of a dark brown color,) 
until you could scarcely see a leaf left, and the 
early sowed, would put out from the bud and 
do well, while the late sowed would be so much 
crippled as to die. This I have attributed to 
the former being better rooted, and consequently 
better able to resist injuries. Our practice is to 
sow when we bum,, any time after the first of 
December ] before that time, it might be unsafe, 
as a warm spell might cause the seed to sprout 
too early, and render them liable to be killed by 
the frosts of winter; We then cover thick with 
naked brush, as soon as the ground is trod, 
which covering is never taken oflT at a1^ until 
about two weeks before we transplant, unless 
the spring is unusually wet, or the patch hap- 
pens to be on land disposed to be springy — in 
either of which cases, we do so, that the sun 
and air may dty the soil. A thick coat of brush 
answers the double purpose of proteeting the 
plants from the frosts as well as from the drought 
of spring. We manure our plants the first time 
when they are about the size of a ninepence, 
with fine stable manure, which sboold be kept 
carefully dry for the purpose, and then, in about 
two weeks, give them another top dressing of 
the same. The first dressing should be light, 
to avoid smothering the plant, and neither should 
be put on when the plants are wet with either 
dew or rain. The practice of manuring with 
stable n^anure early, when the horses are fed on 
hay, is inadvisable, on aeeount of the grass eeed ; 
but if put on after the plants have grown to the 
size above mentioned, the grass will never inter- 
fere. We never find it necessary to take oflT the 
brush, either to top dress or hand weed. These 
can both be done about as soon as the brush 
could be removed and replaced. We find no 
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difficulty in walking oo the brush with baskets 
of manure and in scattering it broadcast over 
the surface ; it treads and bruises the plants less 
than if the brush was removed ; and where the 
larnl has been properly burned there is but little 
hand weeding necessary. By treating our plant 
patches as above described, we have never had 
our plants k'dled by frost, nor have we ever had 
occasion to water them, and further, we have 
never fmkd to have an abundance in good tune. 

You will, I tnist, gentlemen, pardon the 
length at which I have dwelt on this part of the 
subject, when you recollect that a very large 
proportion of the failures in our tobacco crops, 
are to be ascribed, either to scarcity of plants at 
the proper season, or to small, sickly, indifferent 
ones, which cannot survive the shock of trans- 
planting. Our lands, owing to long cultivation, 
are not as free as they were formerly, and it re- 
quires rather earlier planting for the crop to come 
in ripe before frost. Good plant lands, too, are 
scarcer than they once were, and we must make 
up in cultivation and attention what we have 
lost in fertility. Having strong, large, vigorous 
plants, is half the battle. They resist drought, 
cut-worm, and all other enemies to which they 
are exposed, much better than small, delicate 
ones. 

Should this communication (which has grown 
much longer than I intended) be deemed worthy 
of a place in your columns, gentlemen, I may 
feel encouraged to follow Mr. Minor in the cul- 
tivation of the tobacco cnyp, — the diseases or 
accidents to which the crop is exposed, and the 
modes of prevention as far as I am acquainted 
with them. There is, I think, an error in his 
remarks on this subject, which must be regarded 
by the best planters of the present day as fun- 
damental. Ta thie^ should I write again, I will 
endeavor to call your attention. 
Yours, very respectfully, 

N. A. Ybnablb. 

Lunenherg Cattnty. 

The great object we had in view in publish^ 
ing Mr. Minor's (iamphlet,- over and above its 
intrinsic merits, was to call forth such comments, 
from just such a source, as those furnished us 
by Mr. Venable. We sinceifely hope he will 
continue his review, and whilst his remarks aie 
so entirely practical, he need not fear to weairy 
either us or our redders by the clearness, and con- 
sequent lengthy of detail. If the readen of the 
Planter are not thoroughly instructed in the im- 
portant art of tobacco making, it will not be our 
fault 



north and south, in order to admit the sqn's rays 
every day on both sides of the row. 



ROOT CROPS. 

In a conversation with Mr. Dicken, who is 
an old fashioned Virginia com grower, and not 
much given to "new fangled notions," he ex- 
pressed to us the opinion, that* the farmejs of 
Virginia were much indebted to Mr. Bement 
fur his excellent essays upon the cultivation of 
roots, published in our columns. He says that 
for rearing calves he has never tried any thing 
equal to the ruta baga ; the finest be ever raised, 
was fed upon nothing but pastumge in the sum- 
mer, and chopped ruta baga in the winter. He 
entertains not the smaUest doubt that every far- 
mer in Virginia should raise a crop of roots for 
the whiter use of his cattle. 



Experienced agriculturists tell us that all 
plants, whether in the garden, field, or forest, if 
in rows, shouM be pitted in the direction of 

Vou ni.— 9 



For the Southern Planter. 
POUDRETTE. 

Gentletnen^-^ln running over the articles in 
the last number of your valuable paper, I was 
particularly struck with the one from your cor- 
respondent Za. Drummond; Eeq. — it made every 
cord in my heart vibrate, and I felt, for one, that 
I was ready " to go hand in hand" with htm, if 
itot for " twenty-five years," at least to the close 
of my eairthly existence, in attempting to im- 
prove that part of the Old Dominion which I 
call my own. I believe it was General Miller 
who, during our revolutionary struggle, when 
asked by his superior officer if he could storm a 
certain fortification of the British with an infe- 
rior force, modestly answered, " I will try sir*'— 
he made the effort, and history has recorded the 
result, i have adopted this as my motto— I am 
determined to " try" what can be done. I r^ 
member to have promised you some time ago a 
short account of my method of preparing map 
nures from human excrements. I will now re- 
deem that promise, hoping that it may be useful 
to many of your subscribers. First, I collect 
the Btercoraceous matters separately in large 
vessels or hog^ouis, after the urine has become 
putrid, 'Which will require but two or three days 
in warm, and ten or fifteen in cold, weather. I 
then add sulphuric acid to the urine slowly ; if 
the urine is putrid, a powerful effervescence 
will immediately take place ; the acid must be 
added until effervescence ceases. By this pro- 
cess, the carbonic acid in combination with the 
ammonia, is disengaged and driven off, and sul- 
phate of ammonia is formed, which has no vola- 
tility, except at a very high temperature. Thus 
you secure the ammonia formed by putrefaction, 
which, otherwise would escape. I then add the 
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liquid to the solid ezciements, incorporatbg them 
well together, until a very thin batter is formed ; 
into this mass 1 stir in finely pulverized charcoal, 
according to my judgment, without regard to 
any precise quantity; this done, I spread the 
mass upon boards made tight, in the open air — 
stir frequently until the whole is dry, then pul- 
verize with a spade, and barrel it up for the use 
of crops. 

My drying boards are protected from the wea- 
ther by a shed open to the south, so as to re- 
ceive the benefit of the sun. Manure made in 
this way I call PoudreUe, and of its value I can 
speak in the highest terms. When properly 
made, it is inodorous, and the application to crops 
easy, and the effect powerful. I made an expe- 
riment with it last season upon sugar beet, in 
comparison with bone dust, bone dust and stable 
manure mixed, and stable dung alone. The 
beets manured with poudrette, came up quicker, 
grew faster, and maintained a decided superiori- 
ty to the last, making the largest and best beets ; 
the quantity of poudrette was only a small train 
to each drill I used it also upon com with en- 
tire success. In this experiment I subjected it 
to a very severe test ; I selected a very {>oor 
spot, put only one and a half gills to the hill as 
a top dressing, at the time of planting, and the 
result was truly astonishing, proving it to be 
beyond all doubt a manure of great strength 
and power, perhaps surpassing all others noto 
known. 

It must in all cases be used as a top dressing ; 
such is its strength when planted with seed, the 
germ is destroyed, and consequently does not 
come up. 

I shall make about one hundred banels this 
season, which I intend to use chiefly on com 
the coming spring, from which I anticipate the 
best results. 

When I commenced I intended to say some- 
thing about what, I have been doing in bone 
dust, dead horses, pigs, dogs, cats, &c. but I am 
reminded in your editorial what great severity 
your correspondents may expect at your bands, 
and as my piece is already much longer thai} 
my *^hand" I shall close. 
Sincerely yours, 

Gborge Woodfin. 

February 6, 1843. 

Mr. Woodfin will please to recollect that al- 
though we may be a little squeamish about the 
length of our communications, we place no limit 
upon the quantity. 



not hesitate to express our confidence in Mr. 
Pleasants* ability to sustain the well earned re- 
putation of the "Register;" to add to it, would 
be difficult and superfluous. Mr. Pleasants is an 
accomplished gentleman and handsome writer; 
not only on his account, but for the honor and 
interest of Virginia, we hope the Registbr may 
live and flourish for a thousand years. 



THE FARMERS' REGISTER. 

We have received the first number of this 
well known work issued under the auspices of 
the new Gditor. From this specimen we do 



For the Southem Planter. 
CORN CULTURE. 

Messrs. Editors^ — ^Your February number 
contains two most excellent pieces on the cul- 
ture of com, and while I subscribe most heartily 
to Mr. A. Shriver's close pkmimg^ I object to his 
four ploughings, and more particularly to his 
" thorough hoeing^ " that is, chopping away the 
old hill and giving it firesh ground, cutting up 
every spear of grass." This is too much work. 
Mr. Shriver thinks wheat succeeds com to ad- 
vantage. Now, wheat will not grow after com 
in this part of Virginia. 

Again, Mr. W. C. Young's notions of "plough- 
ing in the falF — " cross ploughing in the spring, 
and early planting, deep covering and anti-re- 
planting" system, is admirable. But, he too has 
too mUch work: "four ploughings and one har- 
rowing? We in this part of the State have 
a great deal of wom out old fields, which are 
much improved by ploughing, say once in two, 
three, or four years. Now, why not plant double 
the quantity in com, and give it two ploughings 
instead of four. I know we shall make more 
com, and I am persuaded our lands will be be- 
nefitted thereby, which should be with us the 
great desidemtum. 

Yours, &o. 

A. Bailet, Jr. 
Rough Chreek Churchy Va., Feb. 9, 1843. 



EMIGRATION TO VIRGINIA. 

We are happy to see that the natural gifts of 
the Old Dominion begin to be appreciated by 
northem emigrants. To good managers we 
have no doubt that every thing considered, the 
climate, the facilities of market, the society, Slc 
&C. the cheap, exhausted, but grattful soil in 
many parts of Virginia, offer 4he fairest oppor- 
tunity of investment that can be found in the 
Union. And now that the golden visions in 
the West have vanished, the less glittering, but 
more subsCaatial advantages of the older States 
begin to be understood. The emigrants to the 
county of Fairfax, alluded to in Mr. Rives' ad- 
dress, are, we und^stand, highly delighted with 
their purchase, and are daily gaining accessioiis 
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to their numben firom the arantj of JhUcheti, 
probably the nchest and best cultivated portioD 
of the State of New York. In allusion to thia 
emigration, Governor Hill, in the last number of 
the " Visitor/' remarks : 

" We have fully satisfied ourselves of the fact, 
that there are many thousands of acres of land 
in the States along the Atlantic seaboard now 
lying useless that may be purchased and culti- 
vated to better advantage and profit than the 
best lands offered for sale at the West. The 
Dutchess ^county fisurmers who have taken up 
land for improvement in Fair&z county, Virgi- 
nia, if their history for the next twenty years 
could be written, will turn out to be more uni- 
formly successful than an equal number with 
the same means who have removed to the for 
West. The new western lands may be more 
easily brought into cultivation ] but Commodore 
Jones has demonstrated, and the emigrants from 
Dutchess county will [xove that the best and 
most profitable investment of all will be the ju- 
dicious expenditure and labor bestowed in re- 
claiming the worn-out lands of Fairfax county, 
Virginia." 

In this connexion, we will take occasion to 
mention, that we are authorized to sell a tract 
of land of 1,700 acres, lying in the county of 
Prince William, (the adjoining county to Fair- 
fax). The situation is remarkably healthy, the 
water excellent, and the wood abundant; the 
whole affording fine pastumge for sheep. It 
would afford a capited stand for a tavern and 
stofiB. The whole tract can be purchased for 
three thousand one hundred dollars, ca$h^ or for 
two dollars an acre, on a reasonable credit. — 
This is probably one of the greatest bargains to 
be had in Virginia, and northern Editors would 
no doubt be conferring a favor upon their sub- 
scribers by disseminating information of the op- 
portunity it affords. 



For the Sonthem Planter. 
MCCORMICK'S REAPING MACHINE 

Me99rs, EdUarSj-^l find that you did not ap- 
prehend the purport of my 4th inquiry relative 
to C. H. M'Corniick's reaper. When I ask*ed 
"can the reaper be conveniently used unless the 
wheat ripoas in large bodies," I did not mean to 
inquire whether it would be advisable to pur- 
chase one unless the farmer had large fields to 
reap, but simply to leam whether the machine 
could be conveniently used to cut smaU lands, 
when the grain ripens not in " large bodies," but 
irregularly in patekeSf em it sometimes does, or 
whether from the inconvenience of turning, you 



must embrace several a^res in a land to work 
the reaper to advantage ? 

As this inquiry is fully answered in a letter 
received by me from an intellig^t practical far* 
mer, (Mr. Abraham Smith, of Rockingham,) 
an4 as he speaks in terms of high commenda- 
tion of the reaper, I shall take the liberty of 
sending you an extract, thinking that the expe- 
rience of this gentleman in the use of the ma- 
chine for three harvests, may be acceptable to 
many, who, like myself feel an mteroBt in its 
success. 

Very respectfully, 

George A. Smith. 

February 8, 1843. 

"-Dcor iSir,— Yours of the 18th instant came 
to hand on yesterday. I shall endeavor to an- 
swer your inquiries respecting C. H.M*Cormick's 
Reaping Machine in the order in which you 
have made them. 

1st. I have used one of them for three bar- 
vests, and have found no reason to alter my cer- 
tified opinion. 

2d. I never cut wheat with dew or rain on it, 
consequently cannot answer your question on 
that subject. 

dd. It cuts grain on land not more inclined 
than six or eight degrees as well as on level 
land. Indeed I have worked it on land much 
steeper, and found that it did not do so well. It 
was inclined to run in or out of the grain. If 
above, it would run in, if below, run out. 

4th. You must cut a way with the cradle to 
start it, and when a square is nearly finished, 
you will save time by finishing it with the cra- 
dle — too much turning with the machine is too 
great a loss of time. It is not profitable to in- 
clude less than three or four acres in a square ; 
for instance, if I wish to cut a twenty acre field, 
I would start through the middle of it, and cut 
backwards and forwards until it got too wide for 
profitable work — after which I would make two 
cuttings of the field. 

6ih. I have never seen it work upon bedded 
land, but have been informed that it has been 
worked on the James River lowgrounds, which 
is generally bedded, with advantage. 

6th. I have never found the ground too wet 
on my land yet. I would suppose that when it 
was so miry as to let the wheels sink much, it 
would not work well. 

7th. The cutter has a suckle edge, and if a 
good one, will cut well ten ortwdvedays; I 
have two for my machine; the sickle can be 
ground. 

8th. In wheat three feet high, and upwards, 
or if tangled, it will save grain better than any 
way 1 have ever seen — in fact it saves all. 

9th. It will reap from twelve to fifteen acres 
a day, if well tended. It requires two active 
boys to drive and rake it alternately. 
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10th. The machine can be drawn bj two 
bones, and is not liable (o get out of order. All 
that ig necessar; ia to have caieful hutda to 
work it. It must be kept off etumpi, Bpronlo, 
and Btooea that are too large for the wheels to 



run over. I cannot «y that mbe m more liaUe 
10 g« out of order than the cradle. It nuOlen 
not what machine you have, it muat be kept in 
wder or it will do badly." 



For tbe Southern Planter. 
HUSSET'S REAPINQ MACHINE. 



Being apprehensive that u impreation pre- 
vails amongst &rinen of the lower section of 
Virginia uo&vorable to my Reaping Machine, 
and bdievjng, as I do, that that impnssioii has 
been formed in many instances from a want of 
GOrreot infonnatioo, I wish to occupy a small 
space in your valuable journal to correct as far 
■s I can such erroneous impressions. To do so, 
it will be necessary to account for ibe appaient 
failures, or what has Iwen called such. It cart- 
not be denied that my first machines were very 
imperfect, but the work was always well done, 
the chief difficulties being the liability to get 
out of atda, the failure to cut wet grain, and 
the eev&K labor on the shafi horse. The first 
has been obviated, so &r as strength and 
good workmanship will do it; the second mea- 
- surably so, and the third is entirely removed ; 
but carelesBuess and bad management in (he 
field cannot be guarded against. My machine 
originally worked with two horses abreast, and 
rested on four wheels ; it was afterwards changed 
to shaAs, like a cart; the machines used on the 
James Kver were of the latter kind. The diffi- 
culty arising from the iciperSMtiea of these ma- 



chines was much increased by circumstances foe 
which the machines should not be held account' 
able. In many fields where they were used the 
bixl was cuhivated in ridges, wiUi furrows much 
deeper than some farmers have since found ne- 
cessary, who have cultivated their fietdswith 
reference to cutibg with the machine; but this 
difficulty has been in a great meaBure obviated 
by improvements. Another cause of difficulty 
has been the entrusting the machine lo incom- 
petent hands. The machine has in many in- 
stances been entrusted to a gang of negroes in 
one pert of the field, while the overseer was at- 
tending on the cradiers in another part ; the 
consequence has been, the oil has been forgotten, 
the screws have been neglected, which were 
liable to shake loose, until soate accident has 
happened; but this liability is now guarded 
against Besides this, farmers have scHnetimes 
not found eo many acres cut as they expected ; 
this is not always to be attributed to the foult of 
the machine, but to a want of a reasonable pro- 
gress ahead, owing to that wdl known propen- 
sity of slaves to improve ell possible Of^xmunity 
to stand still. Ithasbten 
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yeaiS| to diaoover, and guard the weak points, 
and I think my present machines strong and 
durable. With your permiasion, I will insert 
sonae short extracts from letters which I have 
received. The first is from Col. Eld ward Lucas, 
of Jeffenaon county, Virginia, writing for his 
brothers, he says, *'I have now the pleasure to 
communicate to you the result of our experi* 
ment with your grain cutters, which have been 
highly satisfiBu^tory, indeed, they have exceeded 
our most sanguine expectations, and this too af- 
ter a fair tried of some eighteen days cutting 
with them this year, and in comparison with 
cradles in the same field, we found the cutters 
(meaning the machines) much less liable to 
break, or be injured by running over rough, and 
billy ground, and coming in contact with ob- 
structions, such as rocks, stones, and stumps, 
than we had anticipated. My brothers say 
they would not be without them for any ccmsi- 
deration. They had four hundred and forty-fiVe 
aicres of heavy wheat, some of it unusually so, 
and much of it lodged and twisted, and sixty 
acres of oats, all of which, except forty or fifty 
acres, vas cut by the cutters (two machines) in 
less than fifteen days, making as high as twenty 
acres some days, and could have gone up to 
twenty-five acres, to the cutter, if the grain had 
stood up, and the mules had been urg^ to their 
bstest walk.'* Mr. William H. D. C. Wright, 
of dueen Anns county, Maryland, in a letter, 
says, " The machine fulfiUed its object to my 
satisfaction. Where my wheat was heaviest it 
gave full emplojrment to fourteen binders." 

I could multiply such testimonials to fill your 
journal, if admissible. Many farmen say that 
the machine has made an additional saving of 
at least its cost in one year. As to my own 
opinion, 1 am aware that it will amount to litlte, 
but I will say this much, that I am ready to 
engage to cut thirty acres in one day with one 
machine, with good horses, in good wheat and 
on good ground, and the field shall be better cut 
than any cradled field that can be produced.-^ 
The machines used by Cd. Lucas had shafts 
and rested on two wheels ; that used by Mr. 
Wright had a tongue and rested on four wheels. 
The restoration of the tongue and the necessary 
wheels, combined with my other late improve- 
ments in other respects, is found to be advan- 
tageous; it relieves the harseB of an objectiona- 
ble weight, and adds much to the steadiness of 
the machine, the speed, and quality of the work 
being the same. 

I see in your last Planter an account of an- 
other reaper in your State, which is attracting 
some attention ; it shall be my endeavor to meet 
that machine in the field, in the next harvest. — 
I think it but justice to give this public notice 
that the parties concerned may not be taken 
unawares, but have the opportunity to prepare 
themselves for such a contest, that no advantage 



may be taken. Those gentlemen who have 
become prudently cautious, by being often de- 
ceived by humbugs, will then have an opportu- 
nity to judge for themselves. 
Respectfully, 

Obed Hubset. 
BaUimare^ Jan. 30, 1843. 



VIRGHOA MAJNfUFACTURES. 

The Messrs. Barnes have sent to our office, 
for the inspection of our country friends, some 
of the most splendid specimens of agricultural 
and other edge tools we have ever seen. Are 
the £eurmers of Virginia aware that we are sell- 
ing axes made by these gentlemen, for $1 25 
apiece, or $14 a dozen, and warranting them to 
be equal to any made in the United States ? 



For the Southem Planter. 
BROOM-CORN HAY. 

Messrs. Editors^ — For the last three years I 
have been in the habit of sowing the broom-corn 
seed, broadcast, mixed with the common field 
peas, which has made an excellent hay, when 
properly cured. The spring of 1842, through 
the middle of my patch I sowed a strip of about 
ten feet wide with Indian com ; the whole being 
managed precisely in the same way, and to my 
surprise, when ready to cut, the broom-corn on 
each side of the Indian com, looked like two 
walls — the broom-corn about five feet high, while 
the Indian did not much exceed two feet. Of 
course, it was all seeded very thick, and it must 
be thick, or it will be too coarse for good hay. 
So, I conclude that the broom-corn is much to 
be preferred. I have some of the hay on hand 
that is now two years old. My practice is to 
house it ; my stock eat it kindly. I tiy to sow 
it thick to prevent the stalk being large. I es- 
teem it best when the stalks are about the size 
of large oat-stalks, and from three to four feet 
high ; it should be cut just after the broom or 
head makes its appearance ; that, which is cut 
in the forepart of the day, should be shocked up 
after four o'clock ; it need not be spread the next 
day, but the day after, it may just be upset and 
opened*-at evening it should be shocked up 
again, and if not- too coarse, in a few days, it 
will be ready for the house. You need not fear 
rain while in the shocks. 

One word about the land and seed. Very 
rich land is not so good ; land that will produce 
from four to five barrels of com per acre, is rich 
enough ; if the land is very rich, it will- grow 
too large in spite of you. I think one bushel 
of broom seed and a half bushel of peas, clay- 
red or bku^k-eyed, will make it thick enough ; it 
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maj be sowed anj time in May, upon land that 
water will not remain on long. 

I am now carting out the finest marl perhaps 
you ever saw ; my land has the greatest supply 
of it, and very convenient. It is as fine as 
wheat-bran, and afler being exposed, becomes 
much whiter, little or no foreign matter in it. 
Yours, J. Bunch. 

Chuckatuck, Va., Feb, 8, 1843. 

P. 8. — I find so many good things, and prac- 
tical ones too, in the Southern Planter, I wish I 
could pay ba^k something for interest, say no- 
thing about principal — O, by the bye, I had like 
to have forgotten my cart-wheel composition ; it 
is the best (blacklead excepted) of anything I 
have ever used — it is both simple and cheap. I 
am now, and have been using it for some time ; 
try it before you condemn it'. It is clean wood 
ashes mixed with any kind of common grease 
or train-oil, if you please. J. B. 



THE MANNER OF APPLYING MANURE. 

We have received a communication firom Mr. 
S. T. Redd, of Cumberland, on this important 
subject. After dilating upon the absolute ne- 
cessity of an improved system of husbandry, 
whereby we may restore to our lands the fertility 
of which the skinning system of our ancestoiB 
has deprived them, Mr. Redd goes on to remark, 

'' I am clearly of the opinion, from my own 
experience, that all the manure raised during 
the last summer and fall, should at suitable times 
be carried on the land and scattered in the month 
of February. Although I expect many will 
differ from me, thinking that certain properties 
may be lost by exhalation ; but the fact is, being 
spread on in this month, the sun shines with 
such little heat, none of the properties are lost. 
It has time to saturate the soil in order to lighten 
and quicken it, so that whatever is planted upon 
the land, grows off instantly. One of my neigh- 
bors has been trying the plan for the last ^ve or 
six years ; he is delighted with it, and thinks 
the manure acts better and the land produces 
more abundantly. Not only is there this ad- 
vantage in it, but it so quickens the soil, that 
the young tobacco plant will start to grow as 
soon as it would in new ground or second year's 
land, which is of considerable importance ', the 
young i^ant making such a quick start, soon 
gets out of the reach of what is commonly called 
among us the cut-worm, which is so very de- 
structive in cutting down the young plants when 
slow in starting. Your land shoukl be faUowed 
previously to carrying out your manure, and it 
should be spread as carried out I made an ex- 
periment last year upon two pieces of land of 
the same quality. I had manure spread upon 
one piece in the month of February, and the 



other at the usual time, just before planting ; the 
difference was very considerable. I have more- 
over frequently seen it tried with the same result. 
There are these advantages. The tobacco grows 
faster and generaUy larger — ^ripens much earlier, 
and makes generally richer tobacco. All I ask 
of those who differ with me is, to make a fair 
trial" 



POUDRETTK 

We feel particularly anxious to call the attea- 
tion of our fitrmers and gardeners to this conve- 
nient, stimulating, and valuable manure. We 
had our own interest very much excited by the 
astonishing, and we guess, rather exaggerated 
accounts, we heard of its effects whilst we were 
at the North last fall. That it is one of the 
most powerful fertilizers known, and that it 
should be at least fairly tested by every fanner, 
who has an opportunity of obtaining a barrel, 
we do not hesitate to assert ; and this, because 
the experiment can be made at so small an ex- 
pense, and if it is all they say of it, it will prove 
the most important addition that has ever been 
made to the farmer's resources. That it is ever 
to supersede stable manure, or that the day wiU 
ever come when it will be to the farmei^s inter- 
est to neglect his farm-yard and compost heap, 
we consider all humbug and nonsense. But 
that after the farmer has put out all the dirt, 
dung, and compost, that he can rake and scrape, 
that he may then purchase poudrette for the 
balance of his land, that would otherwise go , 
unmanured, with a prospect of realizing two or 
three hundred per cent, on the outlay, we are 
strongly inclined to believe. 

All chemists agree in accord'mg to this sub- 
stance the very highest fertilizing properties. — 
Prof Johnson, than whom none stands higher 
in the scientific world, says, 

" ^J>right soiV is probably the most valuable, 
and yet in Europe at least, the most disliked 
and neglected, of all the solid animal manures. 
It varies, no doubt, in richness, with the food of 
the inhabitants of each district — chiefly with 
the quantity of animal food they consume — but 
when dry, no other solid manure, weight for 
weight, can probably be compared with it in 
general efficacy. It contains much soluble and 
saline matter, and as it is made up from the 
constituents of the food we eat, of course it con- 
tains most of those elementary substances, which 
are necessaiy to the growth of the plants on 
which we principally live." 

We have heard it estimated that one bushel 
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of poudrette coDlained at leaet as much fertiliz- 
mg power as ten bushels of stable manure, 
whilst the facility of putting it out, was much 
more than ten times as great. It has been a]>- 
plied in this country with great success to wheat 
and com. Upon potatoes, peas, turnips, and 
other garden vegetables, it is described as pro- 
ducing the most astonishing effect in hastening 
their maturity and increasing their products. — 
In a letter to the " United States Farmer'' Mr. 
Jos, Tyrrellf of New Jersey, states, 

"In March last I planted six rows of early 
peas, four of the rows were manured with pou- 
drette sprinkled liberally over the seed. These 
came up five or six days before the others, they 
grew more luxuriant, came in blossom ten days 
sooner, and yielded much more abundantly than 
those which had no poudrette. I have tested 
its merits as a manure for cucumbers and melons, 
and prefer it to any other for those articles." 

Mr. Lemuel Soper^ of Long Island, makes the 
following statement : 

" I have used poudrette on com at the rate of 
a gill to the hill, which produced as good com 
as where I put a shovel full of yard manure in 
the hilL The worms were not as troublesome 
where poudrette was used as where other ma- 
nure was used. I also used it on wheat, at the 
rate of. forty, sixty and seventy bushels to the 
acre. Where I used forty bushels to the acre, 
I got as good wheat as where I used forty wagon 
loads of bam-yard manure, and egitally as good 
as where I used sixty or seventy bushels of 
poudrette to the acre. 

" I also used it on all kinds of garden vegeta- 
bles, and never had better success. I consider 
it* better for com in the hUl than bone,^* 

Mr. FF. F, Blydenburgh says, 

" ' On grass tands^ in the month of May, it has 
a decidedly beneficial effect aaeitop dressing, I 
should think twenty bushels to the acre would 
double the crop for one year, but doubt whether 
it would show much on the second.' Mr. Bly- 
denburgh has used it on nearly all the variety 
of crops raised on Long Island, and with a view 
of testing its relative value with other manures. 
He says, ' I applied the article, last summer, to 
Indian com, melons, and other vines, and rata 
baga. On com, a gill was put in the hill, 
against eight times the quantity of hog-pen ma- 
nure, and against Jive times the quantity of fish 
manure, the latter a compost of * sting Rales' 
and earth, prepared the previous autumn, with 
results much in favor of poudrette for the first 
six weeks, after which its superiority became 
less manifiBSt, until the general appearance and 



crop became so nearly equal that no difference 
cbuld be perceived. * * * * In conclusion, 
I would say that for the hills of com, poudrette 
has no rival, so far as the labor and expense on 
the one hand, and produce on the other, are to 
enter into the account. A gill to the hill is bet- 
ter than a larger quantity, unless the first four 
weeks after planting should prove to be very 
wet, or unless the ground is low and moist. I 
have seen a striking instance of the good effects 
of poudrette on a field of oats, applied by one of 
my neighbors at the rate of fifteen or twenty 
bushels to the acre, on land of middling quality. 
The yield was increased at least 70 per cent." 

For the information of those who have alrea- 
dy ordered the article, as well as those who may 
conclude to do so, we copy the following direc- 
tions fpr its use, fumished by Mr. D. K, Minor^ 
of New York: 

"I recommend the use of 20 to 26 bushels to 
the acre for com, on ordinary land. When the 
ground has been ploughed, and lays in furrows, 
I would spread by hand, dt broadcast, about 14 
or 16 bushels to the acre, and then harrow cross- 
toise'ci the furrows, mixing it thoroughly^ with 
the soil. I would then mark out the rows with 
an ox chain, drawn on the ground, and drop the 
com, and put about half a gill in the hUlj and 
cover it up with the com. This would require 
near 8 bushels, making about 23 bushels per 
acre, — or three-fourths of a gill may be put in 
the hill at planting, and an equal quantity spread 
on at broadcast, and well worked in at the first, 
or second hoeing — or, if not obtained in time for 
planting, the whole may be spread on, and tho- 
roughly worked into the soil, at the hoeing. It 
is undoubtedly most effectual when applied at 
planting ; but still, very important benefit will 
be obtained from its application when applied at 
the rate of 16 or 20 bushels to the acre at the 
first or even second hoeing. 

"For wheaif to be folloi^ed by grass, I would 
spread on at the souHng from 16 to 20 bushels 
to the acre, to be hanowed in with the seed. — 
This will give it a vigorous growth in the fall, 
and enable it to stand the winter. I would also 
spread ten bushels more upon it in the spring, 
and pass a light harrow and roller over it. — 
When used as a top dressing for wheat or grass, 
without being harrowed in, it should always be 
just previous to a shower. 

" It is found to act very fevorably on grass 
seed, especially on clover, I have reports from 
Dutchess and Westchester counties, which say 
that where poudrette was used on wheat in 1889 
and 1840, the grass, especially the clover, is much 
better than wherer other manure was used in the 
smie Jield, so much so indeed, that it is readily 
perceived on going into the field. ' 

"For turnips^ 26 or 30 bushels is a good 
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poudrelte should be applied in the same way 
and harrowed in with the seed. For buckwheat, 
10 or 12 bushels ; and for oats, 15 to 20 bushels, 
according to the condition of the land, may be 
used, always to be hanowed in with the seed. 
For potatoes, a gUl to the hill, to be put in with 
the seed, is sufficient on ordinary land ; a larger 
quantity will be likely to make more vines than 
are useful. 

" For cucumbers, melons, and other garden ve- 
getables, it may be used in small quantities at 
planting, and on melons, cucumbers and squashes, 
it will be found a preventive to the striped bug 
and other insects, if sprinkled over them in 
small quantity after they are fairly up. (t^ I 
find the same prejudice and dislike, on first ac- 
quaintance with it, among insects, aB among 
some men. On applying it to cucumbers and 
melons, I was amused to see the yeUow bugs, 
and other like fastidious insects turn their backs 
upon me, as I have often been to see gentlemen 
of delicate nerves turn up their noses at the men- 
tion of ' Poudrette' ! I This circumstance, how- 
ever, may not render this valuable fert'dizer, of 
less value, any more than the opinion of gentle- 
men of * delicate nerves' renders the enterprise 
one of doubtful propriety. I am satisfied from 
my own experience, that it will be found very 
valuable on all garden vegetables, not only in 
producing a rapid growth, but also as a guard 
against insects" 



dressing. If the seed is sowed at broadcast, the | ground, like the sugar beet, or long turnip. Id 
j-^..^ -u^..ij u i:-.j :« *u richsoa with deep tilth, the production is encv- 

mous. ^ Twenty-two tons are said, by the Ame- 
rican Agriculturist, to have been raised per acre 
this year in Massachusetts. — Farmert^ Cabinet. 

This is the root, our readers will remember, 
so highly recommended by Mr. BsMsifT in his 
communication to the Planter. Since the pub- 
lication of the article, ^e have had frequent ap- 
plications for the seed, and we take this oppor- 
tunity of saying that we are in daily expecta- 
tion of a large supply fiom the North. 



GOKTfilTTS OP NO. DI. 



CORRECTION. 

A very intelligent gentleman has called our 
attention to the article on " Urine," at page 36 
of the last number of the Planter. It is there 
stated that a pit of certain dimensions can be 
filled with loam, in Scotland, for about £41 16s. 
Our informant states that he is in progress of 
trying the plan recommended, and that, even in 
this country, where labor is so much higher, he 
is satisfied that the pit can be filled for about 
$22, which is the sum at which he has seen it 
estimated in other papers. He concludes that 
it is a misprint, and fears the error may deter 
some from trying what he conceives to be an 
invaluable experiment. 



WHITE CARROTS. 

This is a new species of that valuable root, 
and from its uncommon productiveness must be 
an important acquisition in the field root culture. 
For milch cows, and any other stock, it is a 
cheap and rich food. From ottr own experience 
we are enabled to say its growth excels the 
common orange carrot in its yield. Unlike 
others, it projects several inches out of the 
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JERUSALEM ARTlCHOKS-^BeUanihuaTuberotus.) 

We know several judicious farmers that place 
a very high estimate upon this neglected vege- 
table. We observe that M. Boussingaut, of 
France, by actual analysis, has arrived at the 
conclusion, that in consequence of its powers of 
extracting carbon and nitrogen from the air, the 
Jerusalem artichoke is entitled to all the atten- 
tion that it is now commanding in the best cul- 
tivated parts of France. We, therefore, extract 
the following directions for its cultivation from 
that excellent paper, the "Nashville Agricul- 
turist : 

''From the fact, that many inquiries have 
been made of late in relation to this very re- 
markable and useful plant, I am disposed to 
speak a few things of its culture and uses. — 
The Jerusalem artichoke is a native of the 
warmer parts of America, and of course was 
unknown in Europe till after the discoveries in 
this country by Columbus and his coadjutors. 
Since thai time it has been cultivated to consi- 
derable extent on the continent as well as in 
Great Britain, but the reports of its profits have 
considerably varied, in that, as well as this 
country. In the old world some have cultivated 
it to afibrd shade to the game; others have con- 
verted the stocks and leaves into fodder for cattle, 
and others again, have encouraged its growth 
for the tubers alone. In this country there are 
two important objects to be kept in mind in rais- 
ing artichokes ; 1st. The improvement of land ; 
2dly. The use of the tubers. However, the 
first matter is the cultivation, and I begin with 

"1. Soil. — Almost any kind of land will pro- 
duce artichokes, and it is remarkable, that they 
will grow in the shade, that is, under trees, or 
in fence corners very well indeed. Land, how- 
ever, with a tolerably good sandy mould will 
give the most abundant crop. Low, wet soils, 
and very tenacious ciky are not so suitable. 

2. Preparation of Land. — The ground should 
be broken as for corn, that is to say, one good, 
deep ploughing, and a thorough harrowing will 
answer the purpose admirably. 

"3. Laying (ha. — Rows laid off four feet 
each way with a bull's tongue or shovel plough, 
m most soils, will be the proper distance. 

"4. Q^aniity of Seed. — From four to five 
Vol. III.-. 10 



bushels will be required to the acre, and unless 
the long roots are broken to pieces of three or 
four joints, or eyes each, this quantity will not 
be enough. 

" 6. Manner of Planting. — Drop one root at 
each cross Of the plough and cover from one to 
two or three inches with a harrow, hoe, or plough. 

'* 6. Cultivation. — So soon as the young plants 
appear, run round them, with a cultivator, har* 
row or light plough to destroy the young weeds, 
and loosen the earth. Keep the ground free of 
weeds and open to the influence of the atmos- 
phere, till the plants are about three feet high, 
when they shoulfi be laid by, by the use of a 
cultivator ; or in the absence of a cultivator, 
and when the land has been ploughed, the har- 
row should pass both ways to leave the ground 
loose and the surface level. Generally, about 
the same cultivation given to com will answer 
well for artichokes. 

" 7. Digging. — This is the most troublesome 
job in the management of this crop ; and if the 
hoe is the dependance, the labor will be very 
tedious. The better plan, is to lay off a land 
as for breaking up the ground, so soon as the 
frost has kill^ the under leaves of the stocks. 
The plough should run from six to nine inches 
deep and let the hands, big and little, pass di- 
rectly after the plough, to pick up, that none of 
the roots may be covered by the next furrow. 

" 8. Yield. — The produce to the acre is va- 
riously estimated from five hundred to one thou- 
sand bushels, and it is probable the turn out on 
medium land would be nearer the latter than 
the former. 

"9. Uses. — In England and other parts of 
Europe, the tubers have been considered quite 
a delicacy for man, and without doubt they 
make the most beautiful pickle. But their chief 
importance, in this respect, is their use in feeding 
hogs. From the middle of October to the mid- 
dle of November, the hogs may be turned on 
the artichokes, and with salt alwa3's in troughs 
to which ihey can have access, they will grow 
and thrive till next spring, particularly, if the 
ground is not too bard for rooting. I have not 
experimented to ascertain the quantity of hogs 
to the acre of good artichokes ; but from the 
observation of two seasons, I am of the opinion 
twenty head will do well on an acre for months. 
As some have complained their hogs would not 
root after them, it may be necessary, as hogs. 
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like men, know not much before learning, that 
tbej be taught to root after them. This is done, 
by calling the hogs after a plough that will 
throve out the roots, till the grunters learn their 
habitation, which will require but a very short 
time. 

'40. Improvement of Land. — As the stocks 
grow from ten to fifteen feet in height, and have 
thick, porous foliage, much of the food of the 
plant is received from the atmosphere, and there- 
by the soil is not so heavily taxed as by other 
>crops, the ground is protected from the killing 
mys of the sun and the stocks and leaves fall 
and- rot very soon, — these advantages, with the 
manure from hogs, afford the cheapest, and 
amongst the richest coats in my k&owledge.-;^ 
It is my conviction, (in the absence of long ex- 
perience) that artichokes in summer, and hogs 
in winter, will enrich our poor lands cheapei^ 
and much better than upon any other plan* To 
be sure, a farmer cannot have all his land in ar- 
tichokes, but every one shoukl have enough to 
support his bogs through the winter, and I ven- 
ture those who give this crop a fair trial, will 
reluctantly abandon it. 

'4 1. Gtnaral Remarks. — A few farmers of my 
acquaintance have informed tne, that they have 
succeeded with com and artichokes together, 
ftod it is highly probable this will prove a suc- 
cessful mode of cultivating these two crops ; but 
on the system of ' one thing at a time,' we would 
prefer each crop separately. Some have sup- 
posed the second year's growth on the same 
ground would be more valuable than the first ; 
but this is a mistake. The plants grow so thick 
the second year, that not more than half a crop 
can be anticipated. It might answer, to plough 
out rows and cultivate the second year; but the 
practice of putting artichoke lands in something 
else the second year, is the plan I much prefer. 

"Amongst the arguments which might be 
used in favor of this crop, it should not be for- 
gotten, that there is no labor of digging, but for 
seed ; that more troublesome weeds and grasses 
are completely smothered out ; and last, but not 
least, the young plants the second year are more 
easily subdued than almost any weeds known. 
Take artichokes all in all, I think them worthy 
the attention of every farmer who wishes to en- 
rich his lands, or raise his pork with a small 
ouUay of gram. T. F." 



For the Southern Planter. 
CHARCOAL. 

After two days close attention to my coal 
kilns, I sit down now at night to make a record. 
I have already burned six kilns, now have two 
on fire, and wood on hand for another. My 
kilns are made about sixteen feet at the base, 
and nine feet high ; which with the fillings in 
tke heart as it sinks, contains about ten cords of 



wood. This ten cords will make about five hun* 
dred bushels of coal, dust and all — costing three 
days labor with four hands. But have you ever 
considered that the coal is not all the profit? 
Two or three kilns should be burned on the 
same ground, by which time the covering earth 
will be completely saturated with potash and 
other salts and gases; thus, as I conceive, mak- 
ing it equal in value to the coal. It will take 
about one thousand bushels of earth to cover a 
kiln of the above dimensions, to which add one 
thousand bushds of coal, the produce of two 
burnings, and we have two thousand bushels 
of rich manure. After trying the trough and 
pestle for pulverizing the coal, I have abandoned 
them, and now tramp and beat the coal about 
the kiln — the first time returning it as covering, 
and the last time carting ofT to the land, or the 
stock yards. For a third or after burning on 
the same ground, the coal should be removed, 
otherwise the covering will be too porous. Thus 
it will be seen that a few days hence, I will have 
made four thousand five hundred bushels of pure 
coal, or nine thousand bushels of rich black 
compost — and I shall never miss the labor thus 
employed. 

As we are infornted that the proper place for 
coal is on clay grounds, and that one of the ob- 
jects is .to create porosity, I am inclined to think 
that an inch square and less is sufiiciently fine. 
I have cast about eight hundred bushels over 
three acres of wheat, which, with dressing of 
meadows, will, I think prove to be the nooet pro- 
fitable mode of using it. 

Za. Drvmmoiid. 

February 17, 1843. 



BLUE GRASS. 

Until we are satisfied that there is something 
in our climate, or an irremedial defect in our 
soil, to prevent the growth ctf the Kentucky 
blue grass, we shall not fail to press its cultiva- 
tion upon the attention of our readers. We be- 
lieve it to afford the best grazing in the world, 
and we are satisfied that the greatest defect in 
our farming system consists in too much tillage 
and too little pasturage. We have an abiding 
^ith in the wonder-working improvement that 
would flow from the introduction of this valua- 
ble grass, not less valuable for its fertilizing than 
its grazing properties. We entertain too the 
most lively hopes, that whenever the experiment 
is fairiy tried, our rich river lands, with an ap- 
plication of lime where required, will prove ad- 
mirably adapted to its growth. We, therefore, 
copy from a Western paper the following article 
upon the subject : 

"After the imagination is completely exhausted 
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in eulogifliog the various products of inoiber 
earth, there is nocbing to be compared to the 
old-fashioned blue grass for permanent pasture. 
Ii is not denied there are other grasses very va- 
luable ; but blue grass comes forward early in 
the spring, will bear moderate grazing through 
the summer, and when not too closely cropped, 
will keep neat stock, such as young cattle, colts 
and sheep^ in good condition all the winter. — 
This cannot be predicated of any other grass ; 
and as this is a favorable time, something in re- 
lation to its management may be beneficial. 

''1. Soil. — Almost any land with a moderate 
quantity of vegetable mould will grow it most 
luxuriantly; but experience has taught, that 
the richest limestone soil gives^ by far the best 
crop. Old fields very much worn will answer, 
if the farmer can have patience till the tender 
plant gets properly rooted. Indeed, land fully 
exposed to the sun is best for every kind of pas- 
ture, if the full set can be obtained. Stock will 
not go into the tallest grass in the shade, while 
a moKsel can be procurcSI in the sunshine. How- 
ever, very good blue grass pasture can be ob- 
tained in woodland, if the timber does not en- 
tirely shade the ground, and the farmer will find 
it to his advantage to cut but the under growth 
to let his grass have a little sun. Light, sandy 
and stiff clay soils will not answer for blue 
grass, and we may be sure remarkably poor 
land will not do. 

^2. Preparation of Land — If it is desired to 
sow in woodland, the logs, brush, leaves and 
trash should be taken off. After it is clean, 
harrow the land thoroughly, and sow immedi- 
ately. This is the best plan for Uue grass on 
any kind of land. 

'* 3. Quantity of Seed, — A bushel or ten pounds 
of well stripped seed is the usual allowance, but 
if a bushel and a half can be spared, the stand 
will be sooner and much thicker. A gallon of 
clean seed will do as well as a bushd in the 
chaff. Care should be taken that the seeds are 
good. Notice that the straw was not cut when 
too green, or that the seed appear not black and 
smell musty. The chaff should appear yellow 
and smell sweet The eye and nose, will soon 
tell good from bad seed. Seed properly gathered 
and preserved, will not be injured for years, but 
if they have ever been wet, or the least heated, 
the probability is, that they will not vegetate. — 
As a general rule, the fresher the seed the better. 

" 4. Time of jSc^i^.— January and February 
ere the best months for sowing; but March, 
September and October will do pretty well. — 
Many experienced Atrmers prefer sowing while 
the snow is on the ground. In this way, most 
of the seeds come in contact wirh the earth, as 
the snow melts away, and the stand is apt to be 
good. 

"6. J^ier Management.'-^WYien the grass 
&ftt oomes up, the blades are remarkably small, 



and not unfre^uently the strong weeds seem to 
have choked it out ; but be not alarmed, the 
grass is only waiting to send down its roots to 
get better boki, and by and by, it will conquer 
every intruder. Some pasture lightly the first 
year, but we prefer nothing skouM touch the 
huxl, tin the second year, or immediately after 
the seeds ripen. Then, pasture but lightly.-^ 
The third year is as soon as a full and vigorous 
stand can be anticipated. Care should then be 
taken to tread the surface close with heavy 
stock, and the grass will be rich and strong in 
proportion to the density of the sod on which it 
grows. The more you pack it, other thmgs 
being equal, the suonger it will rise. 

T. F." 



UCE ON CATTLE. 

A correspondent of the Maine Farmer says : 
" Lice on cattle at this season of the year, are 
on the butt end of the horns. Destroy them 
now, and you will not have it to do in the win- 
ter or spring. Strong tobacco juice or alcohol 
will destroy them." 

Spirits of turpentine^ rubbed on at the roots of 
the horns, will also destroy them — and if a tea- 
spoonful of it be put in the cup formed just back 
of the horns, twice or thrice between this and 
the spring, it will prevent the occurrence of hol- 
low horn. 

A sUrong brine made of salt and water will 
destroy lice, and it may be said to be the safest 
application that can be made. — Ed, Am, Farmer. 



For the Southern Planter. 
DOUBLE EARED CORN. 

Menre, Editon^^ln the No. of the * Planter' 
for March, 1842, your correspondent, Mr. Druin- 
mond, asks, " what advantage can there be in 
cultivating double eared corn ?" To satisfy the 
doubts of myself and others, I was induced in 
the autumn of 1839 to compare the produce of 
stalks bearing single and double can, selecting 
the best of each kind, and, from memoranda 
made at the time, I will give you the results, 
so far as they were ascertained. 

On the 1 lib of November, I weighed eight 
ears taken from four stalks, which weighed 4 
lbs. 1 ounce, whilst four ears from four stalks 
weighed 3 lbs. 9 oz. — difference 1 lb. 1 oz. in 
favor of the double eared com. On the 12th, I 
weighed twelve ears from six stalks and fix ears 
from six stalks— the whole weight not noted, 
but the difference is stated as 2 lbs. 4 02. in favor 
of the double eared com— the greatest weight 
from one stalk bearing two ears, was I lb. 10 
oz., the greatest weight from one stalk bearing 
a single ear, was 1 lb. 1} oz. On the 15th, I 
weighed the produce of three stalks bearing two 
ears each : the tot weighed 1 lb, lOj oz.— 4)e 
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second, 1 lb. 11 oz., and the third, 1 lb. 12 oz., 
vhilst the largest single ear weighed only 1 lb. 

C 02. 

I have given the above in hopes that it may 
induce others to tuna their attention to the sub- 
ject, and report the result of their observation, 
in the Planter. As I have been for several years 
selecting my seed corn from stalks bearing two 
or more ears, I think it not improbable that the 
general size of my corn may be somewhat di- 
minished. 

The actual weights are given above: the 
double ears were invariably gathered from the 
single stalk, and in every case the largest ears 
were selected from the com crib as the represen- 
tatives of the single ears : it is possible that even 
they may have grown upon stalks bearing dou- 
ble ears. 

Your obedient servant, 

John Hart. 

LouiBOj Marchj 1843. 



CUTTING WHEAT. 

In the last volume of the Planter we gave 
the results of some experiments made by Mr. 
*' Hannam," of England, to ascertain the state 
in which wheat can be cut to the greatest ad- 
vantage. These experiments excited great in- 
terest at the time, and Mr. Hannam's conclu- 
sions were confirmed by the experience of se- 
veral of our correspondents. Since thkt period 
we have received several contradictory state- 
ments, and one particularly from a high source, 
stating that good flour could never be made ex- 
cept from wheat fully matured. We see from 
the * Cultivator,' that Mr. Hannam has repeated 
his experiments on a larger scale, and that they 
have resulted in the strongest confirmation of 
his original conclusions, viz : that what he terms 
the " raw" state affords the greatest bulk and 
weight of wheat, and the best article for manu- 
facturing purposes, lliat our readers may the 
better judge what is intended to be designated 
by the " raw state" we give a synopsis of the 
experiments. Five different cuttings were made 
as follows : 

No. 1, reaped August 12th, stacked Aug. 26th. 
No. 2, " " 19lh, " " 3 let. 

No. a, " " 26th, '• Sept. 6th. 

No. 4, " " aoih, « " 9th. 

No. 6, « Sept. 9th, " " 16!h. 

No. 1 was very green, only fully formed in 
the berry, and raw ; No. 5 was fully ripe. No. 
6, in the sample, was bold, but coarse ; while 
Noi. 1 and 2 were finer in the «kin, but small, 
Showing they had shrunk some. The raw cut 



No. 3, was unexceptionable, being as plump as 
No. 6, and superior to 1 and' 2, in thinness and 
uniform cleanness of skin. There was little dif- 
ference between 3 and 4, except that the last 
was more rough than the first. 

It was No. 3, cut a fortnight before it was 
fully ripe that ia designated as "raw." From 
the various experiments, which seem to have 
been fully and fairly conducted, it appears, that 
No. 3 is superior to all the other varieties ; giv- 
ing more per bushel than No. 6, by 6 J lbs. of 
flour ; and a gain of about 16 per cent, on the 
flour of equal measures of grain. 100 lbs. of 
wheat No. 3, makes 80 lbs. of flour ; while 100 
lbs. of No. 6, yields 72 lbs. showing an advan- 
tage of 8 per cent, in favor of grain cut raw. 

In grinding, it was found that No. 6 ground 
the worst, worse than No. 1. In No. 5, were 
a greater quantity of flinty particles which 
would not pass the bolt, than in any of the 
others. The bran from No. 6 was coarse and 
heavy ; while that from No. 3 was " thin as a 
bee's wing." 

The actual value of flour for the purpose of 
nutrition, depending in a great measure on the 
gluten it contains, a sample of Nos. 3 and 6, 
was analyzed by Prof. Johnston, and he found 
them to contain respectively, No. 3, 9.16 per 
cent, of gluten ; No. 6, 8.9 per cent, of glut en. 
Thus proving that the wheat which gave the 
greatest quantity of floor, ga\*e also the best. 



For the Southern Planter. 
COALrTAR ON ROOFS. 

Messrs. Editors^ — In your Planter for March 
"An Inquirer" wishes to know the value of coal- 
tar applied to the roofs of houses. Some ten 
years ago, having renewed the shingles on my 
dwelling, I gave them a coat of the coal-tar, and 
am well satisfied that the effect has been benefi- 
cial. It penetrates into the wood about as deep 
as oil, and it has maintained its lustre almost 
unimpaired by the weather. I think it will ren- 
der the roof as nearly fire-proof as any other 
liquid substance. The only objection to it is, 
that it makes the shingles shrink considerably, 
and inclines them somewhat* to crack. This, 
however, is not the direct effect of the lar; but 
because of the greater power which the rays of 
the sun have (mall bodies of a black color. I 
would recommend that the shingles be not more 
than 4^ to 6 inches wide; that they be nailed 
on during a dry season and made to fit close ; 
and that the tar be applied when they are per- 
fectly dry. The roof should have two coats. — 
The tar thooU be wanned over a fire in order 
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to make it more fluid, and the first coat particu- 
larly should be well worked in between the 
shingles. It gives a black, glossy color to the 
roof, and cannot fail to add to its durability. 

T. S- P. 



NEW METHOD OF GROWING ASPARAGUS. 

The Editor of the Horticultural Magazine, 
recommends a trial of the following method of 
growing asparagus, which is practiced at Nice, 
and of which a high account is given in the 
London Gardeners' Chronicle. Take a quart 
wine bottle ; invert it over the head of a stalk 
of asparagus just rising from the ground, and 
secure it by three sticks so that it cannot be 
knocked over. If left in this state, the aspara- 
gus will grow up into the interior of the bottle, 
and, being stimulated by the unusual heat and 
moisture it is then exposed to, Vrill speedily fill 
it. As soon as this has taken place, the bottle 
must be broken, and the asparagus removed, 
when it will be found to have formed a thick 
head of tender delicate shoots, all eatable, and 
as compact as a cauliflower. 



no more than \he umuekered parent stalks. The 
latter furnishing me an additional quantity of both 
grain and fodder, independent of the labor saved. 

D. H. Hattok. 



In an experiment of sowing com broadcast^ 
on the 1st of June, at the rate ^ one and a half 
bushels per acre, on ricb land, Gen. Harmon, of 
Wheatland, Monroe county. New York, ob- 
tained 18 tons of green stalks per acre. The 
stalks were small, and almost entirely without 
ears, and so full of saccharine matter, that the 
cattle ate them perfectly clean when dry, though 
they were not eut up fine. The yield was esti- 
mated at six tons dry fodder per acre, and was 
raised on a clover sod turned over and sown the 
last of May, and the com cut September \6. 
The saccharine matter, which goes to supply 
the com in the ear, is retained in the stalk when 
not sufTered to ear, and materially adds to its nu- 
tritive properties. — Jtmmcan JSgricuUterist. 






Stockley, J^ansemond Co. Feb, 21, 1843. 
To the Editora of the Southem Planter: 

OerUlemen, — I notice in your valuable perio- 
dical that Mr. James Gordon took the premium 
offered by the Henrico Agricultural Society last 
year, for the best acre of sweet potatoes, viz : 
644^ bushels to the acrp, which we Nansemond 
planters think an enormous yield. The sweet 
potatoe crop is one of our chief staples, and we 
pride ourselves more on the quality than the 
quantity of the article. I do not think the aver- 
age crop in my neighborhood has exceeded 75 
bushels per acre, during the last five years. The 
object of this communication is to beg the favor 
of Mr. Gordon to give us his " modus operandi" 
through the medium of the Southern Planter, 
the quality of his land, quantity and kind of 
manure used, &c. &c. 

Whilst my pen is in hand, I will give my 
limited experience with regard to the mooted 
point of suckering corn. After a trial of five 
years, I have satisfied myself that irreparable in- 
jury is done the com by pulling off the suckers. 
I think that in consequence of the wounds in- 
flicted on the growing plant, the crops of fodder 
apd corn are both greatly diminished. I will 
cite one year's experience, (1840). My com 
vas planted 4^ by 4 feet, and two stalks allowed 
to remain in the bill. In July it was not unusual 
to see four suokers on many stalks. I directed 
twenty rows through the middle of the field to be 
suckered ; balance left with all the suckers on ; at 
gathering time, very many of the suckers bad 
each a full ear on them, growing from the side 
of the stalk, many of the parent stalks produc- 
nig two ]ar|p9 eais; The suckered, produced 



For the Sonthem Planter. 
TO DESTROY IVY, Ac. 

Ivy and laurel may be useful, but until I as- 
certain their value, I shall continue to eradicate 
more or less of them every year. One induce- 
ment to destroy ivy is for the purpose of adding 
to my arable and pasture fields ; and another is 
the preservation of my sheep from this poison. 
The use of the grubbing hoe for this purpose is 
a tedious business, and I have determined to try 
an implement which I shall call a Gmb. I have 
no doubt but that an implement can be made of 
iron, which will tear up by the roots every ivy, 
and dogwood, and other stole and brush rooted 
shrub. Those of much height should be cut 
off a few feet above the ground, and the grab 
fastened toward the top, and immediately under 
a knot or limb. A yoke of oxen hitched to the 
gmb, by means of a chain, will do the work ; 
but in some cases, it may be necessary to assist, 
by cutting a root at the off side. What think 
you of an implement after the fashion of a 
blacksmith's tongs, much stronger of course, 
with the bandies widely extended, and the grab 
end curved inward and somewhat sharp; or 
what think you of an implement after the fash- 
ion of dividers or compasses ; one side being 12 
inches long with a ring attached, and the other 
9 inches long and terminating in a hook ? Now 
if a chain be drawn through the ring and dropped 
over the hook I think we shall have a severe 
grab. The inner edge of this should also be 
sharpened, and the plates shouki be 2^ or 8 
inches brosd and about 1 inch on the back. 

1 wouki be very Uiankful to any one who 
will insert in this paper, the model of a grab oil 
a better plan than either of the above. 

D. D. 

nbniary 18, 1848. 
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We noticed in an agricukural store in Boston a very simple and efficient implement, that we 
think would probably meet the views of our correspondent. We will endeavor to repreeent 
it in the following drawing. It may be called 



A GRUBBING HOOK. 




Three bars of iron, two inches wide and a half inch thick, about two feet long, are welded 
together at one end, where they terminate in a ring through which a chain may pass. The 
other ends, which are hooked or bent as represented in the engraving, are separated, the two 
outer ones diverging three inches, each, from the centre bar. A hole is dug on one side of 
the bush or shrub to be eradicated, and the prongs of the hook are inserted under the roots. 
The team (oxen are best) is then hitched to the chain passing through (he ring, and with one 
crack of the whip the work is done. 

For mere shrubs^ a much smaller and lighter hook than the one described would be more 
handy and equally efficient. 



GARDEN VEGETABLES. 

Early CucuMBBR8.^-The folk) wing has been 
found by the writer, an e^j and suoc^sful way 
to raise them. Place small pieces of dead turf, 
as large as one's hand, just below the soil in a 
hot bed, and plant the cucumber seeds upon 
them. When the stems are two or three inches 
long, the pieces of turf are removed, plants, 
roots, and all, to ricfa garden soil, and they will 
advance rapidly in growth and produce fruit two 
or three weeks earlier than those planted in open 
ground. Suitable turf is easily obtained where 
gprass has been inverted the previous summer or 
tttttumn. The young plants should be set out 
as soon as they will probably^ escape frost. 

Early Tomatoes. — Where there is no hot 
bed, these have been succesfully started in pots 
kept in a warm room, rxkI the fruit ripened a 
week or two in advanceoftboseotfaerwiae treated. 

While the fruit is yet green, I have much ac- 
celerated the ripening, by removing the larger 
leaves from dense bunches of the fniit, and pkic- 
ing white boards behind them, so as to reflect 
tlM sun's rays strongly upon them. They soon 



became red, while the rest remained uncbasgcd 
in color. Would not plfunting them, as well as 
many other of the smaller garden fruits, against 
a white washed fence or wall, prove of great 
advantage 1 It is estimated in England, that a 
good wall for fruit is equal to an advance of six 
decrees towards the equator ; why then is this 
powerful means of producing early fruit, so g«i- 
erally overlooked in this country ? 

Early Potatoes. — It is well known that 
the eye end of a potato will yield a crop earlier 
by some days, than the root end. This appears 
to be owing simply to the earlier growth of the 
sprouts from the eyo end« Earliness will be 
greatly increased by placing the seed potatoes 
in a box of moist sand, early in spring, in a 
warm place in the house ; and then ptonting 
them when the shoots are about two inches 
long, taking care not to break them o£ 

LofE.— Its tendency to diminish the growth 
of leaves and stem, and increase that of seed 
and fruit, is well known. It had been applied 
two yeaiB before to the strawberry bed, at the 
iRte oif about half a bushel 'to a square rod. A 
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similar eflfect was observed on tomatoes, when 
the maoure they received, which was well rotted, 
had a small quantity of lime thoroughly mixed 
with it. The growth of their stems was mo- 
derate, and the product in fruit, very abundant 
OiherS) manured withoat lime, grew abundantly 
in stem, and the product of fruit not quite so 
great. Slacked lime was used. The difference 
might have been owing to other causes ; at any 
rate, more experiments are needed. 

Early Lbttucb. — This wasobtained at least 
three weeks earlier than other lettuce sown in the 
hot bed, by taking up plants, sown the previous 
autumn in open ground, and transplanting them 
into the hot bed as soon as it was made. They 
were urged forward in growth rapidly, by the 
new heat they received, and formed heads four 
or five inches in diameter, while the other lettuce 
was hardly an inch high. — Cultivator. 



For the Soutbem Planter. 

King WtUiam, Feb. 16, 1848. 

Messrs. Botts & Burfoot, — I send you below 
a condensed statement of some of the experi- 
ments reported to the King William Working 
Agricultural Society at their fall meeting. You 
are 9, ware each member is bound by the con- 
stitution to report an experiment made by him- 
self to every meeting under the penahy of one 
dollar. The day of our meeting at Mulberry 
Hill Tavern was not very favorable, neverthe- 
less, it was well attended and some specimens 
of superior butter, articles of domestic manufac- 
ture and animals were exhibited. On such of 
these as were thought worthy premiums were 
awarded, and an interest in the Society excited 
which we hope will be increased and lead to 
valuable results. 

Respectfully your friend, 

W. GWATHMET. 

Lewis IMtkpag^s Experiments. 

1. Impressed with the opinion that fall fal- 
lowing for com was more injurious to the land 
than spring, about 25th of March this jrear, he 
prepared the land and planted in com, which 
proved a very short crop — the fallow was in 
clover — the out worm very destructive. His 
conclusion is that the loss of com is greater 
than the benefit to the land. 

2. l^e rows on which com was shocked, in 
bis wheat field, were sown in oats in spring — 
and clover seed sown over the field. That on 
the oat rows grew much more luxuriantly, and 
when the same field was fallowed for wheat, the 
effect was very apparent in that crop also. 

George R. Tramps Experiments. 

1. Soaked seed com in copperas water two 
days, (half pound to the gallon of water.) It 



was not pulled up by the crows or destroyed by 
cutworm. Other com adjacent, without cop- 
peras was destroyed. 

2. In 1841, sowed clover seed after com, the 
last time it was worked. They came up and 
the crop succeeded very well. 

Corbin Braxt&rCs Experiment. 

Planted harvest beans which did not mature 
in time lor ruta baga. 

Edward HilPs Experiments. 

1. On peas planted with com. Two rows of 
com planted in peas, every other hill, yielded by 
accurate weight one pound of com less than 
the two next adjoining without- peas, both cul- 
tivated alike. 

2. On drilled wheat. An acre drilled nine or 
ten inches apart, cut and threshed carefully, 
yielded only a few gallons more than an acre 
sown broadcast, immediately adjoining. Consi- 
ders it iKH worth the additional trouble of drilling. 

William S. Fontaines Experiments. 

1. On hanowing in clover seed the last of 
March on wheat, alternate rows were led un- 
harrowed. The harrowed wheat, to the eye, 
for a fortnight appeared benefitted. The clover 
to this time is better set. 

2. Tea acres of purple straw wheat was cut 
in the dough state — product about 60 bushels, 
very much shrivelled, and unsaleable if it had 
not been mixed with the rest of the crop. Ten 
acres, rather better land, fully ripe, gave me 82 
bushels wheat, plump to the eye, and weighing 
67 lbs. to the bushel. 

From a partial experiment he is induced to 
believe that wheat after com, produces more in 
single than double beds. 

Richard Owatkme^s Experiment. - 
Discovering rust in his late crop of vVheat, 
he commenced harvesting, and continued six 
days. Having carefully slacked the first and 
last days, cutting separately, be selected a dozen 
bundles from each, and threshed them ; and on 
weighing, he found the product of the first dozen 
to be three-fourths of a pound heavier than the 
last. He afterwards sowed ten gmins of the 
green pared, each of which sprouted readily 
and put up a rigorous spire. 

William Gwaihmey^s Experiments. 
1. Lime applied on k>w light land with black 
soil, (150 bushels to the acre,) will not destroy 
sonrel. Six rows of this limed land without 
any other manure than the natural grass, yielded 
763 ears of com, measuring 7 bushels. Six of 
the same adjoining, liberally top-dressed with 
stable manure, when the com was well up, 
yielded 1,000 ears, measuring lOi bushela— 
Six, of land adjoining, top^ressed with the ma- 
nure alone, yielded 777 ears, measuring 7i 
bushels. 
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2. To ascertain the effect of covering up the 
vines in cultivating the sweet potato, he had the 
vines covered in two rows, and designated by a 
stake. The two rows adjoining, planted with 
similar seed and cultivated (as the crop,) with 
the earth drawn up, leaving the viqes uncovered, 
yielded three pecks more, of larger potatoes. 

Reported by request of the Society. 

W. GwATHMBY, Secretary, 

The very interesting address of the President, 
Dr. Corbin Braxton, which, by the unanimous 
vote of the Society was requested for publica- 
tion, (and promised) has not yet been furnished. 



THE LOCUST TREE. 

. There are probably but few trees more beau- 
tifiil and ornamental than the locust. It is also 
valuable for timber, being of a close, solid tex- 
ture, and as durable for most purposes, as oak 
or walnut. The trees often attain a large size,, 
and at the proper season of inflorescence, the 
yellow locust, is festooned with clusters of white 
flowers, which give it a most beautiful appear- 
ance. We have several of these trees growing, 
and in many sections of our State they are be- 
ginning to become quite common, and are pro- 
pagated both for ornament and use. The great 
difficulty, however, experienced in causing the 
seed to vegetate, operates as a discouragement 
with many ; it requiring to be prepared before 
planting in order to soften the hard and shelly 
pericarp or hornlike envelope in which nature 
has deposited the germ. This is performed in 
the following way. Having first separated your 
seed from the pods place them in an iron por- 
ringer, and pour over them a quart of water, 
previously heated to the boiling point. Set the 
porringer aside, and suffer the water to cool gra- 
dually. After twenty-four hours decant the 
water from the seed, and select such as have 
opened for immediate planting. If any yet re- 
main hard, let them undergo a similar submer- 
sion, and at the end of the next twenty-four 
hours, select again such as have opened, and 
continue this process until all that are capable 
of vegetating have opened, and been planted 
out. Another plan and perhaps a somewhat 
m(Mre economical one, so far as time is concerned, 
is to subject the seed to the action of nitric acid, 
mixed in the proportion of half an ounce to two 
quarts of water. The seed should be steeped 
in this mixture for twenty-four hours before 
planting, and the water kept tepid or slightly 
warm by means of a stove or oven. In this 
case it is not necessary to repeat the process as 
the good seed will at once evince si^ns of vita- 
lity and germination, while that which continues 
to be unaffected at the expiration of the twenty- 
four hours is probably foul or imperfect and 
should be thrown away. Seed, thus prepared. 



if planted in a rich, warm soil, in April, will 
take a vigorous start, and the plants be fit for 
transplanting in the course of the second or third 
year after. The trees should never be suffered 
to stand nearer than fifteen feet apart in any 
soil, and should they be consigned to one thin 
and light, the distance should be twenty. As 
they increase, care should be taken to clear out 
all dead wood from the tops, and to keep down 
the shoots, where the soil is rich, which will 
sometimes issue from the roots. 

Maine Cultivatcr. 

So valuable has the locust become, not only 
for posts, but for its uses in ship building, that 
its growth would probably afford the very besi 
use to which many of the light lands on our 
water courses could be applied. Facility (^ 
water transportation is an indispensable requi- 
site to the profitable produce of any kind of 
timber. The locust is said to be a great im- 
prover of the soil, inasmuch as it returns more 
than it draws from it, its deciduous offkl being 
particularly enriching. No man ever saw a 
locust tree without a peculiarly luxuriant growth 
of grass underneath it. 

The crop would be a slow but sure one. 



For the Southern Planter. 
BURNING COAL. 

Messrs. Editors^ — As it seems that the far- 
mers are about to commence burning coal (oi 
agricultural purposes, and as they are generally 
ignorant of the process, I will add my mite to 
wiiat I conceive to be a good cause, by giving 
some directions. 

Seasoned wood is best, because it burns more 
thoroughly in less time, consequently requiring 
less attention and producing more coal. Regu- 
lar colliers cut their wood into cord length, but 
the fe.rmer may save time by cutting his six 
feet. On level ground kilns are generally made 
circular; on hiU sides they may be made an 
oblong square, the length being up and down 
hill. A kiln of sixteen feet diameter is a good 
size ; and now for its construction. Drive down 
a peg for the centre, around which draw a circle 
at the distance of eight feet; on which circle 
drive pegs, or what is better, cut a narrow trench 
with a grubbing hoe. Cut blocks of wood three 
feet long, with which build a pen on the centre 
nine feet high ; around which set up your wood, 
with the large end downward, and about two 
feet from the pen. As the wood is packed, fill 
underneath with short pieces ; and as the pack- 
ing advances fill throughout with other short 
pieces, for the purpose vf giving a slope for 
covering. 
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The peiiy and filling near the bean of the 
kiln, ehouid at any rate be of eeaeooed wood, 
otberwiee the fire willetart badlj. 

When the foundation is complete, the next 
thing maj be to arrange the air holee. Thete 
are made at the bottom of the kiln and about 
six feet apart, by laying two blocks of about 
two and a half feet longs cmd six or eight inches 
thick, with one end against the kiln, and twelve 
or fifteen inches asunder ; over which lay broad 
pieces of wood. Now proceed to cover by cast- 
ing on leaves or shavings and earth. When 
the earth has been packed, three or four feet 
high, stand thereon and cut off any spur ends 
which may be likely to obstruct a neatly finished 
covering ; which spur ends with other blocks of 
three to one foot long are to be packed on and 
around the upper portion of the pen and on the 
foundation ; and thus rounded off neatly for en- 
vying. Now proceed to cover till nearly closed, 
when a few armsful of seasoned wood must be 
cast to the bottom of the pen, then fire, and 
more dry wood till filled. When the dry wood 
is fairly on fire lay some billets of wood across 
the top, and cover with leaves and earth. 

The air wili enter the kilo through about half 
of the air holes, and the smoke, or rather steam, 
issue from the remaining half; and so soon as 
the kiln is fairly on fire every crevice above the 
air holes should be closed. In ten to twenty 
hours after being under way, the heart of the 
kiln will have become hollow, when blocks of 
wood should be filled in, and again closed. — 
Where the steam strikes, the fire is extinguished, 
consequently when the wind continues at one 
point, that side bums first which is to the wind, 
and on this side in windy and dry weather it 
will be necessary to close the air boles by de- 
grees as the . kiln sinks ; but those on the oppo- 
site side shoukl be kept open throughout, that 
the steam may pass off as quickly as possible. 

Once in three or four hours the kiln, or kilns, 
shonki be attended, and the whole body beat or 
stamped down, so that the pores may be kept 
closed, and any point likely to break, detected 
and timely repaired. One roan can attend five 
or six kilns. When the steam ceases to issue 
the wood IB charred, and the sooner the coal is 
drawn the better. For this purpose a rainy or 
snowy day is preferable, or if water is conve- 
nient the coal may be e^ctinguished with this ; 
otherwise it must be done by casting on the 
dusty particles of the covering. 

For drawing down the coal the hoe is best, 
and for dusting the shovel is best Large kilns 
will require drawing at two or three different 
times, at intervals of eight to twelve hours. 

Two cautions and I have done. Have you 
put out the fire % you say yes — well, go around 
and put it out again ; and after starting off, go 
back and put it out once more. And lastly, 
mind how you stamp about the top of a kiln 

Vou lU.— 11 



when the heart is hollow, for there is some dan- 
ger of falling in. 

A COLUSR. 

JbnAerai, Moareh, 1843. 



ADVICE ON THE CARE AND BIANAG& 
MENT OP TOOLa 

From a new edition of the Cabinet Maker's 
Guide, we quote the following : 

^ The gONsdness of saws, chisels, and other 
edge tools, depends upon the quality of the steel, 
which shoukl be uniform throughout, and it is 
ahrays better to have them tempered too hard 
than too soft, for use will reduce the temper. If 
at any time you wish to restore «be temper, and 
to perform the operation youreelt, the best me* 
thod is to melt a sufficient quantity of lead to 
rmnlerse the cutting part of the tool. Having 
previously brightened its surface, then plunge it 
mto the melted lead for a few minutes, till it 
gets sufikiently hot to melt a candle, with which 
rub its surface; then plunge it in again and 
keep it there until the steel assumes a straw co> 
for, (but be careful not to let il turn blue,) when 
that is the case, take it out, rub it again with 
the tallow, and let it cool ; if it shoukl be too 
soft, wipe the grease off and repeat the process 
without the talfow, and when suiBciently hot, 
plunge it inta cold spring water or water and 
vinegar mixed. 

" By a proper attentkm to these directions, 
and a little practice, every workman will hava 
it in his power to give a proper temper to the 
tools he may use. 

" If a saw is too hard, it may be tempered by 
the same means; if you are near a plumber's 
shop, you may repeat the process conveniently 
and without expense, when they ate melting a 
pot of lead. 

** In other cutting tools you must wait till the 
steel just begins to tt^m blue, which is a temper 
that will give it more elasticity, and at the same 
time sufficient hardness.*^ — Jimerie§n ^~ ' 



FOruay 18, 1848. 

Messrs. Botts & Burtoot : 

Gentlemen, — An illness from which I am just 
recovering hos prevented me, until now, from 
asking you for as much room in your paper as 
will sumce to notice a veiy abusive attsck upon 
myself, signed " Vindicator," which was one of 
the first things I saw upon opening your Janua- 
ry number. Your sense of justice, I hope, iviU 
grant my request, especially when I assure you, 
that I shall strive to be as brief as possible ; and 
shall have nothing more to say to Mr. Vindica^ 
tor, even although he should repeat similar 
abuse in your next number. 

This writer presents himself to your rsaden 
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in the imposing character of a volunteer cham- 
pion of Virginia husbandry ; and the first speci- 
men he has given us of his powers in that ca- 
pacity, is, not only to accuse me of "most 
grossly misrepresenting" the agriculture of my 
native State, in a letter addressed to the Cone- 
sponding Secretary of the New York State 
Agricultural Society, at his own request ; but 
to assert) as of his own certain knowledge, that 
I am a man so fond <^ my joke, as not to scruple, 
at any time, to sacrifice the truth to it. These 
are not his identical words ; but I take it to be 
the plain English of the expressi<», " that he 
will indulge it (his joke) at the expense of 
things dearest his h^rt:" in other words, he 
will tell a &leehood, if he can make people 
laugh by it. This truly, is a very pretty cha- 
racter for one whom he calls "confessedly a 
Virginian, every inch of him 1" His argument 
to disprove what I have stated as facts, is, that 
he has never seen what I have stated that / 
have seen; therefore, such things can never 
have been seen by any body. What I have 
uttered as mere matters of opinion, and espe- 
cially in relation to the average produce o[ com 
and wheat per acre, in the tide water portton of 
Virginia, which latter opinion he styles, "a 
charge of still greater import," he treats as if 
equally demanding a refutation. Such as he 
attempts to give, if thrown into the form of syl- 
logism, would stand somewhat thus. All the 
people in the tide water part oi the State must 
be in a starving condition, if the average pro- 
duce of corn per acre be only fifteen bushels, 
and of wheat only five bushels. 

But they are not mo. starving condition. 

Ergo, — my opinion as to the average produce 
of our com and wheat per acre, must be utterly 
wrong. Quod erat danonstrandian. 

Now, if the character for truthfulness and 
fair dealing which I have been striving through 
a loDg life to attain, can be destroyed by such 
an attack as Vindicator has made upon it, then 
is the effort to sustain it no longer worth mak- 
ing. But I confidently trust that it will remain 
what it has been for years past, notwithstanding 
this n^ost unwarrantable assault ; and that none 
who have any knowledge of me will ever ques- 
tion my facts, however they may dissent from 
the opinions I deduce from them. Had Vindi- 
cator been equally intent upon doing justice 
both to me, and to the cause which he professes 
to have espoused, as he seems to have been on 
defaming me, he would have given your readers, 
at least the substance of what I said in ftivor of 
ouv agriculture, in the letter which forms the 
subject of his animad versions. Then, your 
readers — very few of whom will probably ever 
see my letter — ^would have had an opportunity 
of forming <t tolerably just opinion of it. But 
as Vindicator has managed the matter, they are 
all left to suppose, that the whole of this letter 



contains nothing but ridicule and abuse of Vir- 
ginia husbandry. Such must be the impresBion 
left on the minds of all who have read only Vin- 
dicator's representation of it. Permit me, there- 
fore, to quote a short paragraph which, I confi- 
dently trust will suflSce to acquit me fidly, "with 
every impartial man, of all the charges which 
this self-created champion of Virginia husbandry 
has brought against me. 

In one part of my letter to the Corresponding 
Secretary of the New York State Agricultural 
Society there is the following passage: 

" From the low averages which I have given 
you of the staple crops in middle and lower Vir- 
ginia, you will probably form but a poor general 
estimate of the progress of husbandry in onr 
State. Nevertheless, I can assure you, that in 
the aggregate, it has been very great in the last 
ten or twelve years ; and that during the last 
two or three, it has advanced almost at a geo- 
metrical ratio. But this advancement, where it 
is most conspicuous, is still so partial and con- 
fined to particular neighborhoods, and so slight 
elsewhere, that strangers who have no personal 
knowledge of our State, cannot form a correct 
opinion, merely from bearing what is supposed 
to be the general average of our agricultural 
products per acre. To judge well of the whole 
extent and amount of our progress in husbandry, 
they should know the past as well as present 
condition thereof. They should see the best as 
well as the worst of our farms ; they should 
examine those around our towns, on some of 
our navigable rivers, in the Valley of Virginia, 
and in several of the counties immediately be- 
low our first range of mountains. Then, in- 
deed, they could decide, as our Congressmen 
say, ^underetandmgfyf* on the subject; and such 
an examination, I am confident, would discover 
to them many farms as well managed, in every 
respect, as any in the United States ; although, 
in proportion to our whole territory, the number 
would probably be smaller than in some of the 
States north of the Suequehannah.'' 

I will quote no more, but leave it to every 
impartial man to decide, whether there is even 
a shadow of propriety or justice in calling a 
letter which contains such statements, *'a most 
gross misrepresentation of Virginia agriculttire.'* 

After having had so much cause to condemn 
and to resent the conduct of Vindicator towards 
myself, I am gratified to find, that there is at 
least one thing for which I can and will thank 
him. It is, that ^e— an entire stranger to my 
family — ^not having the most distant connection 
with them, so far as I know and believe, should 
have proved himself so much more sensatively 
alive to the agricultural fame of my paternal 
grandfather, than I, his naughty grandson, have 
done. My only excuse*— if indeed, suck a deed 
admits of any — is, that I had the story from 
I my own father, who, I presume to say, was 
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probably quite as good a sod as Vindicator him- 
aelf ,- thai the old gentleman did not enjoin me 
to secrecy ; and, therefore, that I thought my- 
self at liberty to repeat it, particularly as there 
could be no stronger proof of the condition of 
our husbandry in lower Virginia. Whether it 
was tfi, or oW of place for me to say any thing of 
such a remote p^iod, I shall leave it to others to 
decide. 

I remain, gentlemen, 

Yours, with regard, 

Jambs M. Garkktt. 

There is nothing we have so earnestly endea- 
vored to avoid as the admission of personal 
controversies into the columns of the Planter, 
and yet, notwithstanding our utmost vigilance, 
they have on one or two occasions insidiously 
crept in. When we received the article oi *' Vin- 
dicator," which was delivered in person, we 
scanned it with a careful eye, and seeing nothing 
in it but a critique upon h public document, mixed 
^with a little raillery to be sure, we gave it ad- 
missicNi that the public might judge between 
the author and Mr. Gamett. We are extremely 
sorry to find that Mr. Qamett takes an entirely 
different view of the article, and exhibits an irri- 
tation that we conceive it by no means calcu- 
lated to excite. If a gentleman writes a public 
letter, he has no right to object to its being cri- 
ticised, provided the criticism is free from insuU" 
ing personalities. To find fault with the pro- 
duction, without attaching some blame to the 
author, is impossible, and iox us to declare that 
we would admit no piece that inculpated an in- 
dividual, would be to say, that we would admit 
no comment upon any article that was publish^. 
The facts adduced by one individual may be de- 
nied and controverted by another, the arguments 
of the one may be replied to and refuted by the 
other, but no personal abuse, ungentlemanly 
language, or charge of dishonorable motiyes, 
shall be indulged in the Planter, whilst we have 
charge of its conduct Our general course, and 
particular and often expressed respect for Mr. 
Garnett, will, we hope, satisfy that gentleman 
that we conceived the article of ".Vindicator" 
free from those objections. Thinking so still, 
hard as it is to resist an appeal such as Mr. 
Garnett makes, and coming from such a source, 
we would have refused to publish his communi- 
cation, had we not received a request from " Vin- 
dicator,** to whom we sent it, that we would do 
80, with an assurance that Mr. Gamett had 
wholly misunderstood the spirit of the article, 



which was written in a pleasant mood by one 
of his wannest personal friends and admireis, 
and, we will add, by a gentleman who never 
entertained an imkind feeling towards him in 
his life. 



From the New York Central Palmer. 
ON DITCHING. 

As I agreed to give you a description of my 
mode of ditching, 1 will now redeem my pledge. 
About twenty years ago, 1 purchased my ftirm 
in Whitesboro', and on this farm was about 180 
acres on the Mohawk flats, and about 60 acres 
of that was covered with black ash timber, al- 
ders and bogs, and the water stood on it nearly 
the whole year; the 60 acres were not worth 
as much for any use then as 6 acres are now. 
Not being acquainted with farming much, I did' 
not know how to commence right, but my first 
lobject was to improve my low grounds. I com- 
menced by making small ditches which would 
soon fill up. I then made a bank or dike with 
a small ditch on each side, but that did not alto- 
gether answer the purpose intended for a ditch 
and fence. About three years ago I commenced 
in a different way, which seemed to answer 
all the purposes intended, that is, to drain the 
land •effectually, and at the same time make a 
good fence. I make my ditches six feet wide 
at the surface of the ground, and three and a 
half or four feet deep, as the land may require, 
with a slope so as to bring it about one foot on 
the bottom, and take the turf from the top of 
the ditch and lay it up on each side with the 
same slope as the ditch, about one and a half 
feet high, leaving a lip of about four or five 
inches on each a^ of the ditch ; on placing the 
rows of turf that distance back from the ditch, 
to prevent its caving in by the frost till the bank 
becomes solid. I make small sluices in the 
lowest places, through these side banks, for the 
water to draw off from the top of the ground. 
The raising of the banks on each side makes 
the ditch about eight feet on the top, with slope 
bank, so that horses or neat cattle cannot easily 
get over it ; sl^eep will run over it I lay out 
my lots from twenty to twenty-four rods wide ; 
three ditches drain the land efifectually. 1 have 
raised a very good crop of com on some of the 
lowest of this land this year, and it has been a 
very wet season. 

I will now say a few words about my mode 
of cultivating these low grounds; they are most 
profitable for meadow — I tbeiefore seed them 
down as soon as they are subdued by ploughing, 
or the ground is smooth, they may be brought 
into a good quality of grass by sowing on seed 
and harrowing. I find it very profitable to give 
these lands a ihin dressing with manure ; it im- 
proves very much the quality and quantity. 
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Mutaged in thii way, I gel ibroe or fb« ions 
oT ba.; from tach acre ; I ban taken fbui tons 
liom 140 rodi of gruuix], veil dried. The beat 
tima to put on manure ia sooii after mowing; it 
will not Deed it more than wice in four oi five 
jeara. 

I have made neartj BOO rode of ibese ditches ; 
the; coat about five sbillinga per rod; they are 
the cbeapeat feace I can make, and by cleanincr 
out the dilchea, j'ou can keep the fence in good 
repair. 

Youra, JuLina Waturs. 

fPWBifcwo', A*<w. 19, 184?. 



For the Sonihem Planter. 

TO IMPROVE A PINY OLD FIELD. 

Pint belt the treea and cut down tbe bnshea. 

The firilowinjr ycv out and bum eveij ihin^ 



inio coal wbioh m large enough, and aceiter the 
bumtnga. That which ia not large enough for 
coal ahouM be spread on gultiea and galla; and 
thia ahould be completed bj the middle of March. 
Now mark off ihe ground wiih a coulier, sow 
oata, (and grass aeeds, if you please,) and cover 
with the aame implement. For the purpose of 
making equal dislribulioo of tbe manure, and 
to avoid coat in carriage, the kilns ahould be 
placed at about 667 feet dialant; and that 
they may be of about equal size wood ebould 
be moved as required. Or if there be a Burpliu, 
ihe wood or coel can be moved elaewhere. At 
^y feet diatant, we have about eighteen kilna 
to the acre, which, if producin;^ only one hun- 
dred buabela of burnHl earth and coal to the 
kiln, is one thousand eight hundred to the acre, 
which I would apply to the spot, and then comes 
thebleaBiDg. 

Old Flu. 



For the Southen Planter 
GATE. 



MaiTS. SUtort, — In No. 1 of the Souibem 
Planter f« 1843, 1 iKNiced an article on the sub- 
ject of engravings, in which you express a wish 
that your friends ahould forward you aketcbee, 
&«. with description of implemenie or fixturea 
wtaieh are of a navel or iniereating charaoter. 
I have taken the liberty to furnish you with one, 
vhich, whatever may be its merita in regard to 
Intneet or novelty, I cannot but flattv myself 
will be found ueeful to brmera. I iherejiire aend 
you the aboveske{ch,theobjectof which is to give 
you an idea of securing gate poais ao firm aa 
OK to be morad by froat or othwwiaa ; it can be 
itMd moltua for poet and rail or tbt coaMnon 



worm feitce. llie only thing neceasafy repr«- 
senisd above, ia the brace from the lop of the 
back poat of the gtkte to tbe firal comer of the 
fence. All that is necessary is that it ahould be 
secured at boih ends, as the weight of the fence 
at tbe comer is sufficient to keep the back poet 
in a perpendicular position; iberefOTe, if you 
think it deaimble to publiab it, you may, with 
the aasuranoe that it will answer an excellent 
purpose, as experieiKe has proved it wiihout 
doubt. I will here retraik that it would be ne- 
ceaaary to place ihe first pannel of fence in a 
airaigbt line with the gate when gfaut ; when 
the gate ia opoi, tbe bntc* will do( Mt aa rapra- 
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sented, but the dtimtion of that position -will not 
be for any length of time ; if so, there can be a 
pebble (k something else substituted that is con- 
venient to be placed under the outer stile of the 
gate. 

Yours, do6. William Rioe. 

Bridgewater, Ftk, 1, 1843. 



From tlM American A^eultuiitt. 
CONE'S DYNAMOMETER. 

Oenilemen, — ^I send jou a rpugfa drawing and 
deecription of a very cheap, simple, and effec- 
tual d jnamometer. Every fieurmer can have one 
if he chooses ; the only thing is to hit upon 
some plan to have them uniform throughout the 
Union. 

Mr. Cone exhibited his plan at the Oenesee 
Cattle Show and Fair, in October. The titne 
vrwB so short, however, after the ploughing 
match was over, that it could not be applied to 
aoy of the ploughs. It was sufficiently tried, 
however, to satisfy any one as to its accomplish- 
iqg aU that could be required of the most per- 
fect instrument. 

Take the beam of any patent scales that will 

weigh as high as 10 or 12 cwt Suspend it by 

the upper hook, and put sufficient weight upon 

the lower hook to balance the beam. Then 

haog upon the small end a one pound weight, 

and put sufficient weight upon the lower hook 

to balance. Ascertain the number of pounds 

upon the lower hook requisito to hnknoe the one 

pound. The beam used by Mr. Cone required 92 

lbs. en the weight hook to balance one at the 

small end. Hitch the lower hook to the clevis of 

the pk)ugb, and the team to the upper hook. The 

small end runs out upon the land side, at right 

angles to the pk>ugh. From the small end of 

the beam bring a wire near to the handle of the 

plough ; attach to this wire the upper end or 

hook of a common spiral balance, and make the 

other end of the balance (est to the pknigh. — 

2^ tfhral balance heeomes the iniix to the farce 

restored to move the plough. Thus if the index 

of the balance marks fourteen pounds, then the 

force exerted on Copers scale wouki be 14 ^ 

92 «■ 44S pounds. 

You perceive at a glance, that the principle 
is perfect, it briikgs the index directly under 
the eye of the ploughman, and it is easy of ap^ 
plication to any other subject, when it is desim- 
ble to ascertain the fojrjBe nefsessary to move a 
ponderotw body. 

In applying it to a plough, it should be so 
constructed as to work perpendicvlarly instead 
of horissonially. This cookl be dene by having 
a guide tnade fisst to the beam in which the beam 
of the dynamometer should play. The balance 
could then be made fast to the upper slat or round 
of the plongh, and be more convenient for obser- 
vation: besides it would not be effiected by any 
meqnalities oa the suriaee of the ground. 



Unless some person takes up the subject, I 
fear we shall not have a uniform scale. I wrote 
to Mr. Ellsworth, the Commissioner of Patents, 
asking him to give the dimensions, and then we 
should have it uniform throughout the Union. 
If no other person does it, I wUl prepare one by 
the first of February. 
Sincerely yours, 

T. C. PSTBRS. 

Dmen, JV. F, December, 1842. 



For the Southern Planter. 

A TABLE, 

Shotting the number of com hills and other plants 
in an acre of ground. 

Feet Feet. No. of HiUs. 

6 by 4 2178 

6 by 3 2904 

6 by 2 4366 

6 by 1 8712 



Feet. Feet. No. of Hills. 



20 by 20- 
9 by 19- 
8 by 18- 
7 by 17- 
6 by 16- 
6 by 15- 
4 by 14- 



108 
120 
-134 
-150 
-170 
192 
•222 

3 by 13 267 

2 by 12 302 

1 by 11 360 

by 10 436 

9 by 9 537 



8 by 
7 by 
6 by 
6 by 



7. 
6 



•680 
888 



-1210 
5i— 1320 
6J by 5i— 1417 
5 by 5 1742 



4i by 4f 
4 by4- 
4 by3-. 
4 by2- 
4 byl- 
3i by 3f 
3 byS- 
3 by 2- 
3 by 1. 
2J by 2i. 
2 by 2- 
2 by 1- 
1 byl- 



-2151 
-2722 
-3630 
-6445 
10890 
-3555 
-4840 



7260 
14620 

6969 
-10890 
-21780 
•48560 



Meears. Ediiora^'^l send you the above as a 
very useful and convenient table that I have 
compiled for the "Planter." The calculatkms 
are, I believe, entirely conrect. 

Permit me to cougratulate you on the March 
number. It is worth all the money I ever paid 
you. 

Yours respectfully, 

Pm. B. Whitb. 



From the Fanners' Cabinet. 
FENCES. 

Messrs, Ediiors, — As materials for fencing 
are becoming more scarce every year, in this 
part of the State, our farmers have been turnhng 
their attention for some time to the means ^ 
lessening the expenses which are continually 
occuning, to keep their farms in suitable repair. 
Our fences are either the worm, pcst-and-rail, or 
thorn. Unfortunately for iw, the thorn has been 
attacked by msects, which have injured it ex- 
ceedingly*— in some instances it has been Almost 
destroyed. The poet-and-rail fence has now 
become very expensive, in consequence of the 
scarcity of white oak timber— the best of whtek 
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is purchased to be cut iDto scantling and ship 
stutf. The plan now coining into use for the 
worm fence, is to set it upon a good sized stone, 
elevat^ at least six inches from the ground, as 
heretofore. 

The rails are first prepared in the following 
manner: — A measure — say of shingling lath, 
of the length of the rails, is procured, and holes 
bored about half an inch in diameter, and four 
inches from the ends ; it is laid upon the rails, 
and holes bored in them corresponding with 
those in the measure. When a number of rails 
are so prepared by boring, and ready to be put 
into fence, an iron rod suitable to the holes so 
bored, is set upon the stone or block, on which 
the fence is to stand, and then the rails are to 
be inserted on the rod until the panel is com- 
pleted. The rod is to be bent about one and a 
half inch at the stone, so that when the fence is 
completed, it may be clenched ot bent over the 
bottom rail — the panel is secured by making a 
hitch with a chain or rope, over the joint, and 
then bending or clenching the iron rod on the 
top rail — some prefer driv'mg a small wedge at 
the side of the rod, instead of clenching it, so 
that the fence might the more easily be removed, 
if at any time it should be found necessary. — 
The' most expeditious and convenient way for 
making such a fence, is for two persons to be 
engag^ at it at the same time — one at each 
end of the rail boring the same simultaneously, 
and then assisting each other in placing it in 
the fence. A man can bore many hundred holes 
in a day, and the expense in preparing and set* 
ting up a panel, including the rod of iron, would 
not exceed the expense of preparing and setting 
up a panel of post-and-rail fence. A great ad- 
vantage to the farmer in this method of using 
the iron rod is, that it holds the rails so com- 
pletely firm at the joint, that no wind as yet, 
has been of such violence as to move it from 
the foundation ; such a fence, made of good ce- 
dar or chesnut rails, will endure until it wears 
out with old age. 

In the ordinary worm fence, each joint re- 
quires two stakes, which of cedar or chesnut,. 
cost with us considerably more than the rod of 
iron. The oak post undressed, is worth about 
fifteen cents — the two stakes for each joint of 
the fence, worth twelve and a half cents. Now 
counting all the expense of both kind of fences, 
I am well convinced that the iron rod fence is 
cheaper by fifteen cents a panel than the post 
fence — besides, the posts rot out, and it will be 
necessary to obtain a new set every twelve or 
fifteen years — and then there will be a loss of 
at least ten per cent, in supplying the place of 
broken rails and re-sharpening them and others. 
The iron rod will cost about seven cents— for a 
five-rail fence, it should be cut about four feet 
nine inches. The lap of the rails need be no 
more than about four inches, and the worm 



about four feet — such a fence, with this wonn, 
will stand the heaviest blows that we are accus- 
tomed to in this climate, especially if the rod be 
well clenched on the top ntil There may be a 
saving of one, or even two rails to the panel, in 
substituting blocks of wood cut short, and bored 
so as to suit the rod through which it is to be 
inserted. 

If the above communication may be consi- 
dered worth inserting in the Cabinet, it is freely 
at your service. 

An Old Faxmksl. 

Salem Counhf, A*. J^ Dec, 22, 1842. 

We have our doubts about the value of this 
mode of fencing, although there is something 
novel and ingenious in it. We incline to our 
old opinion, that post-and-rail, when properly 
made, is the cheapest and neatest fence that can 
be constructed. However, a writer in a subse- 
quent number, in whom we think we recognise 
an old and experienced friend, lauds the plan very 
highly whilst he suggests some improvements, 
which will be found in the following extracts 
from his communication: 

" In the first place, then, I find that a warm 
or angk of three feet, is sufficient for the purpose 
of perfect strength ; producing an elegance of 
curve, fer moie pleasing to the eye than the 
straight fence, for any situation, and requiring 
but very little more ground space than it : whik, 
at that angle, the kes in the length of rails in a 
panel of eleven feet, is nine inches only ; a fact, 
which would scarcely be credited, were it not 
proved by dentonetraiion. But in the directions 
given in the Cabinet, there are some things 
which, I think, can be improved upon ; for ii 
must be very difficult to bend the rod of iron at 
the stone and clinch it over the bottom rail, if 
the rod be of a size to give sufficient strength 
to the fence, without shaking and injury to the 
work ; neither can ' an inch and a half of bar 
be suffici^t length for the purpose. And then, 
what is to keep it in its proper place on the 
stone, unless that be broad, in proportion to its 
height? Now, in my plan, I have overcome 
this difficulty and objection, by merely letting 
the iron rod into the stone about an inch and a 
half, and fixing it there with melted lead ; a la- 
bor and expense not worth the naming, when 
compared with the service rendered. It seems 
to be intimated also, thcU a panel at a time can 
be finished; but it will be found that the rails 
must follow each other singly, for a considerable 
length of space, before one. panel can be finished, 
as the ends of them must lap one over the other — 
but this is of no importance. Not so^ however, 
with the proposal to clinch or bend the rod over 
the top rail — a work which I shoukl deem al- 
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moet impoiBible, without defttrojing the fence 
by shaking it to pieces. And then, in the event 
of sny of the rails &Uing, or a wish ta remove 
or repair the fence, how are these clincbings to 
be raised np, without; breaking them off^ and in* 
juring the fence 1 Now, for ^is trouble and 
difficultji I have substituted the very simple 
plan, of punching a key-hole within half an 
inch of the and of each rod ; and when the top 
rail — which should be stout and half round^s 
placed, I shall procure a piece of iron hoop, say 
six inches in length, punch a hole in the middle 
of it for the reception of one end of the rod ; in- 
aert it, and drive a key through the hole and 
clinch it ; and then bend the ends of the hoop 
to fit exactly, and embrace the end of the top 
rail. Thus, I have a fence erected in a much 
shorter time than would be required for the fix- 
ing a post-and-rail fence, that can be removed 
in a quarter part of the time ; and the first cost 
cannot be one half as much ; while the inser- 
tion of the rods into the stones will constitute it 
one of the strongest that can be devised ; as the 
angles, acting on the princii^e of the arch, pre- 
sent a resistance that cannot be overcome by 
any common occurrence. 

" Unless the stones are of considerable thick- 
ness, I would advise a block to be put under the 
first rail ; and before placing the tq> rail, a block 
of sufficient thickness to raise it to the required 
height for pinning or keying down tight upon 
the iron hoop, must be supplied ; this will re- 
quire care and a little practice, but neither art 
or much labor. When the fence is finished, the 
top rail ought to range so as to form a perfectly 
level line ; and this is to be obtained by seeing 
that the tops of all the fMs are of the same 
height, before placing the first rail It is need- 
less to advise, that these blocks of wood be of 
the moet lasting and enduring nature, and not 
liable to split. And I woukl take the present 
opportunity to urge upon your readers, the great 
importance of cutting all wood designed for 
fences, and indeed for every other purpose, in 
May ; strip off the bark and split it to the size 
required, and expose it to the sun's rays, by set^ 
ting it on end. I have long satisfied myself, 
that such timber will last — how numiif times linger 
I earit say — but I went some time ago to see a 
post which had be^ cut in full leaf, and placed 
in its position in the revolutkmary war, and 
there it remains, firm and sound at the present 
day; and at the same time I brought away 
portions of a part of a fence, which had already 
stood out two other sets of rails cut in the au- 
tumn and winter — that having been cut in May 
or June, and placed immediately in fence." 

The cost of the iron rod is either misprinted 
or under estimated. Half inch round iron weighs 
about ten ounces to the foot, and is worth about 



five cents a pound. The rod will consequently 
cost about fourteen, instead of seven, cents, to 
the panel 

For the Soathem Planter. 

THE PREPARATION OF THE LAND AND 
THE CULTIVATION OF THE TOBACCO 
CROP. 

NO. II. 

Meisrs, Editors^ — In accordance with* the 
plan proposed in my last communication, I shall 
follow Air. Minor in "the Preparation of the 
Land and the Cultivation of the Tobacco Crop." 
The preparation which he recommends for new 
grounds, is much better, and more thorough,' 
than that which is usually practiced; and I 
shauld be glad to see it universally adopted.—- 
But our writer when he comes to speak of lot 
lands, remarks that " In general it is considered 
bad economy to manure land for tobacco^ both be- 
cause the quantity required for that crop is 
greater than for any other, and because the qua- 
lity of the product, as well as that made on low 
grounds, is coarser in fibre and less marketable." 
This is the erroneous opinion to which I alluded 
in the close of my last number. And I feel fully 
assured that if we have made no other improve- 
ments in the last twenty years in the growth of 
tobacco, we certainly have in this particular. — 
And I think it would not be difficult to show, 
that the practice founded upon this opinion, has 
done more to injure the planting section of Vir- 
ginia, to lay waste its lands and timber and im- 
poverish its people, than anj one whatsoever. 
You see at once, that on this principle, the axe 
must oi necessity be appealed to every year for 
a crop, and ('* as it is considered bad economy 
to manure,") the lands thus cleared are after a 
few years worn out and exhausted. And thus 
the unhappy planter, as if haunted by the ge- 
nius of poverty and pressed hard upon by gul- 
lies and hens-nest grass and pines, betakes him- 
self year after year with fancied security to the 
forest He puts forward his veteran knights of 
the grub-hoe to wage a war of extermination 
upon the dogwood and chinkapin bushes— and 
while *' up by the roots" is their watch word — 
they of the axe follow in quick succession, and 
attack the sturdy Spanish oak^ fore and aft, front 
and rear. With the like zeal and intrepidity, 
they are followed by the heavy armed knights 
of the maul and wedge, who march slowly and 
steadily to the conflict-^seeing the forms of their 
stately victims lie prostrate before them, their 
limbs mangled and severed from the body, with 
savage ferocity they attack the limbless trunk-— 
" drive home," they shout, and sever every liga- 
ment. This wasting warfare is ifaus prosecuted 
with a zeal worthy of a better cause, until the 
poor planter is routed by a hoarde of creditors ; 
his Imights, seized with their arms upon theni) 
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are changed to some other service, while be, 
looking wiih triuaiph on the ruin he has wrought, 
winds his way to the far West. 

But to be more serious. The expense of 
clearing an acre of well timbered forest land, is 
much greater than is commonlj supposed. If 
any one will take the trouble to estimate it ac- 
curately, as I have done, he will find it to cost 
him by the time he gets his ground ready to 
plant , about t wenty dollars per acre. Th is alone, 
it seems to me, ought to be sufficient to deter 
planters from adopting clearing as a system. — 
For I am well convinced, and I appeal with 
confidence to all who have fairly tried both the 
dealing and manuring systems, for confirmation, 
that a planter who has lands which were origi- 
nally pretty good and not gullied, if he will keep 
stock enough to consume the offal of his wheat 
and corn crops, and haul corn-stalks, weeds and 
leaves or other vegetable matter to his stable- 
yards and cow-pens, can manure two acres wiih 
less expense than he can elear one—- and further, 
that he can make, at the lowest estimate, twice 
as much tobacco on his manured acre, and get a 
higher price for it per hundred. These are not 
theoretical but practical facts. The manuring 
system ts comparatively in its infancy, and none 
c^ us have done one-fourth of what we might 
and ought to do. And that man, or set of men, 
who, by their efiTorts and example, should be in- 
strutnental in breaking down the clearing sys- 
tem and establishing the manuring on its ruins, 
would deserve to • be considered the greatest be- 
nefoctors to the tobacco growing section of our 
State. 

By the adoption of the manuring system our 
estates, instead of being constantly cut down 
and worn out, or (as a fiicetioua friend of mine 
observed) " jRe-Ptniit^' under our operations, 
would be enhanced in value. Our principal 
would be rapidly increasing, while we were at 
the same time drawing the heavier interest.-^ 
Under this system, too, all descriptions of labor 
on the farm can be usefully employed. The 
old and the young can ooUect litter and spread 
it on the land, while only a portion can cut or 
maul, or hill new grounds. And lastly, the crop 
on old lands can be cultivated mostly with the 
plough, and here we have a great saving of 
that most expensive of all labor — hoe-labor. 

With regard to the preparation of lot lands 
before the manure is applied, there are two modes 
practiced by our best planters. The one is to 
coulter the land close both ways, and the other 
to use the turning plough. The first I should 
consider best for high land ; where there is but 
little vegetable matter on the surface, and espe- 
cially where the soil is thin or exhausted. The 
last is preferable on flat lands, which should be 
thrown into four or eight row beds. When the 
manure is applied the land should be thrown 
into single beds three and a half feet apart— 



Where we have old k>ts well set in the anifidal 
grasses, I think it a matter of great importance 
to fallow them in July, or when the vegetatioD 
is at its most luxuriant state. We thus secure 
the greatest amount of vegetable matter in the 
soilr— it ferments and rots with greater facility 
and the land works easier and produces better 
the ensuing season. There is a difference of 
opinion among some judicious planters whether 
it is best to pkint in hills or beds. On rough, 
stifif, or flat lands, the h'dl is unquestionably pre- 
ferable—but on light, soft, high lands, the bed 
answers well and is a great saving of labor ; I 
have tried both, and much prefer the hill if I 
have time to make them, inasmuch as it ensures 
a better preparation of the soil, and enables m 
to plant when it would be too wet to plant in 
the bed. Should the season be late and unpio* 
pitious, I would never lose the opportunity of 
planting by waiting to bill, if I had my lands 
bedded. 

Passing over the time of planting, priming, 
topping, &«. on which our writer is sufficiently 
explicit, we come to the catuaMes or diseases to 
f which the crop is subject. The first mentioned 
by our writer and by far the most serious, is the 
spot or firing, or more properly the rot. This is 
caused by too much rain, and is more liable to 
occur on sandy soils, and less so on thoee that 
are stiflT, red, or thirsty. It is of much rarer oo 
currence of late years than it was formerly, 
which is aacribable, doubtless, to the improve 
ments in management and cultivation which 
experience has suggested. The mode formerly 
practiced was to cultivate the crop almost levd, 
and to keep the soil between the hills loose and 
well broken; under this mode of cuUivaiioii, 
immese losses were sustained almost yearly bj 
fire. But by adopting just the reverse of this, 
by scraping up carefully with the hoe all the 
loose earth among the hills, as deep as the 
plough has gone, and throwing it on the hilk, 
and leaving the ground among the hiUa as hard, 
if possible, as a path, — the leaves of the plant, 
when it is large enough to take the rot, w^ill 
^ield the hill from the rain, and throw the wa- 
ter off on the hard ground, which soon runs oflP, 
and the crop is protected. A sufficient quantity 
of vegetable matter 'turned into the soir will also 
do much towards preventing this disease. This 
is proved by the well established fact, that the 
firBt.crop on a clover and herdsgrass fallow where 
the land is very sandy, does not fire, whereas 
the second or third are almost certain to do so 
unless some vegetable substance is turned into 
the soil, and hence such lands (sandy loam river 
or creek flats) should not be cultivated two or 
three years in succession, let them be ever so 
rich, without applying some vegetable matta 
or other. These are matters of the greatest im* 
ponance, for there is no disease more destructive 
to the tobacco crop than the od» w« aie consi- 
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dering, and I verily believe, if we could have 
cultivated our crop last jear in this way, as un- 
favorable as the season was, we should have 
escaped the disaster. But the summer was so 
unusually wet, we were unable to cultivate our 
crop in oiur usual way, and it is the first time 
we have suffered with the disease. I would 
not be understood to say that it can always be 
prevented, but I do believe that it can be gener- 
ally done, and in the way I have above indicated. 
I w'dl only add that I very much question the 
propriety of ever ploughing the crop after the 
plants have got large enough to take the rot^ 
on account of the loose earth that is thrown up. 
Another enemy of the tobacco crop is the ctU 
worm. This is not, as stated by Mr. Minor, the 
larv(E of the black bug, but of a fly resembling 
the candle fly. This fact was first established 
by a friend and relative of mine, Mr. Thomas 
F. y enable, of Prince Edward, who is an accu- 
rate observer; he imprisoned the worm ip a 
'close vessel, and fed him until he passed from 
the chrysalis to the fly state. But as it regards 
the mode of preventing or destroying them, I 
must request you, gentlemen, or some of your 
correspondents, to give us some practical infor- 
mation on the subject. This catching them one 
by one on the hill, and destroying them, is too 
slow and tedious and ineffectual, if we could do 
better. We have tried several experiments on 
this subject, but have not succeeded. We are 
now in the midst of another. We broke up 
our tobacco lots last summer according to cus- ' 
torn, which were thick set in grass, we are now 
re-ploughing them, to see if exposure to the 
frosts will not interfere with the hatching out of 
the worm. If we succeed, I may drop you a 
line; till then believe me 
Yours respectfully, 

N. A. Vbnadle. 
Lunenlmrg County. 



find killing an innocent bird, or trouncing a poor 
frog, I will have no mercy on him. 

Wickedness excepted, there is a time for all 
things, except one — and I would ask the lazy 
lubber, what is that 1 

Argus. 

Jimherst, March^ 1848. 



For the Sodthem Planter.- 

Short hints. 

Stop there! that's a live tree, therefore, it 
should not be injured or disfigured by sticking 
your axe into it. And that fire too ! nobody of 
thought would build a fire against a tree. 

If you wish your son to be a successful far- 
mer, you must cause him to understand that 
fiurming is an honorable business. 

Sow your seeds in time, and lake time to sow 
your seeds. 

Boy, don't count your licks ; but make each 
lick count for itself. 

The most graceful sight in the world, is a 
buzzard sailing at a great elevation, but when 
he comes down, I grow melancholy, and begin 
to charge myself with some fault. 

O yez ; take notice I that the first bad boy I 

Vol. III.— 12 



PEDDER'S FRANK. 

From our respected friend, Mr. Jab. PeddkR| 
of Pbiladelfl^hia, we received a few days since a 
bundle containing, amongst other things, a copy 
of Frank, or "Dialogued between a Father 
and Son on the subject of Agrrculture." This 
little work, which is dedicated particularly to 
the juvenile class of the agricultural communi- 
ty, is replete with the soundest truths of morality 
and agriculture. To cherish the gentler feel- 
ings of our nature, to elevate the farmer into 
the kind neighbor and generous friend, whilst 
he is instructed in the principles of his profes- 
sion, is exactly the task for which Mr. Pedder's 
disposition and information roost eminently qua- 
lify him, and in this little work, these Objects 
have been attempted in a style and manner that 
do equal credit to the head and heart of the au- 
thor. W^e should be very happy, if we could, 
by extending the sale of his valuable book, re- 
pay, in part, the matiy favors and polite atten- 
tion, for which we stand indebted to Mr. Pedder. 



For the Southern Planter. 
TIMBER. 

r 

Messrs, Bolts 4* Burfoot^ — Although 1 am 
no theorist, I fear nevertheless, that any informa- 
tion at my command, derived from experience, 
or observation, will fail to shed much light upon 
the inquiries submitted by Mr. TunstalT in your 
last number. Still I am unwilling to withhold 
any facts in my possession, bearing upon the 
matter, to which he refers. The aim of the 
planter being the communication of practical 
knowledge, rather than the utterance of specu- 
lative opinions, I will very briefly detail some of 
the results of my limited experience. 

About nine years since, I made an aqueduct 
of chesnut logs about six hundred yards in 
length. The logs, being about a fool in di|ii^e- 
ter and the bore about two inches, were laid 
down in a green state with the bark on, and 
from two to three feet below the surface of the 
ground. At this day they are in a sound stale, 
being only a little decayed on the outside, ex.- 
cept one of them, so far as I am aw^are^ which 
was partially decayed, when put down, and 
which will have to be renewed. There are 
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about one hundred and forty of these logs. I 
was advised to use chesnut in preference to 
other timber, not only as being more lasting, 
when placed below the surface of the earth, but 
as not being liable to the obstructions, occasioned 
by the formation, or growth of small roots, or 
fibrous matter within the conduit, effectually 
checking the passage of water, and to which 
oak and pine.are peculiarly liable. The year 
following the construction of mine, a friend also 
made an aqueduct of oak logs, several of which 
he has been compelled to take up, but for what 
cause I have failed to learn of him, which I 
now regret. Oak. too, imparts a very unplea- 
sant taste to the water. But all this is somewhat 
apart from the point of Mr. T.'s inquiry. The 
durability of chesnut as a material for fencing- 
rails is universally known ; and it is a fact, per- 
haps, not so generally known, that no timber of 
the valuable kinds decays with greater rapidity, 
when in immediate contact with the surface of 
the earth, where it is exposed to the combined 
action of the elements, as moisture, beat, &c. 
When chesnut is used for posts, there are only 
two methods, I am acquainted with, to guard 
against rapid decay at the part just referred to. 
The first is, to fill up the poet-hole with stones, 
so that the rain-water may pass, as it falls, into 
the earih ; and the direct contact with earth and 
water in a measure be avoided, and thus the 
action of the sun, which follows, is beneficial, 
instead of being injurious. This plan is suited 
only to high and roiling land, arid not to flat 
and low ground, when the water must collect 
around the post in greater or less quantity. One 
fact should be specially borne in mind ; no kind 
of timber, whether locust, walnut, chesnut or 
other, made into posts, ought to be set up in 
fence, for at least nine months after being, cut. 
If not well seasoned, and particularly if green, 
the process of decay, which otherwise is scarcely 
perceptible, becomes very apparent in a few 
years. The other method, and it is the better, 
(though it is practicable to unite the two, but 1 
have never seen it done,) is to cause the posts 
to be well charred for several inches above and 
below the point where they touch the surface. 
In hewing them, the workman should take care 
not to reduce them too much at this part, viz: 
at and below the first mortice, so that in burning, 
the danger of weakening the post may be 
avoided. In short, both oak and chesnut posts, 
prepared in this way, will last very many years ; 
and all kinds should be kept from nine to twelve 
months before being put in the earth. Besides 
the kinds already mentioned, sassafras, chinka- 
pin, white walnut as well as black, mulberry, 
box oak, and I believe, catnlpa, (serl quoere de 
hoc,) are excellent for posts ; and all should be 
seasoned, but oak and chesnut require charring 
to the depth of half an inch as before remarked. 
The other inquiry, as to the season of the 



year in which timber should be cut, involves a 
mooted point and leads to some little specula- 
tion. The return of the sap into the roots in 
winter is a yery ancient and a very common 
fallacy, as Mr. T. intimates. liVhat then be- 
comes of it % Why, if I dare utter Latin again, 
it is funclui officio ; or in vulgar parlance, it is 
%aed up. Possibly the neeetsary answer to a sia^ 
gle question may satisfy him. How does he 
account for that umbrageous foliage beneath the 
refreshing influence of which be has so often 
reposed, while luxuriating in the beauties of na« 
ture, as they evolved before him in all ibetr ex- 
pansive loveliness, to the eharms of which, one 
of his refined taste and keen sensibilities is ever 
alive? or whence those concentric circles, trace- 
able by the naked eye, when the tree is sawed 
asunder, one of which is added every year, and 
denotes its age with sUch unerring certainty ? 
Now I submit, with all deference, that the sap 
is the material of which, in part at least, the 
leaves and new wood are formed ; in a word, 
the food of the plant, and to form which must 
require a large amount. The pores being cer- 
tainly the conduits, are we to be taught to be- 
lieve, that the sap is the mexe agent by which 
the nutriment, forming the new growth, is con- 
veyed, and that it does not enter into organic 
combination; whose ofiice is analogous to the 
expanded leaves, which are said to act as lobes 
in supplying the plant with atmospheric airf 
But even upon this latter idea, may not the dis- 
appearance of the sap be explained upon the 
ground, that having peiformed its office, it has 
passed by evaporation from the body of the tree, 
just in the same manner as aqueous particles 
are passing oflF momently from the surface of 
the human S3'siem, when in health ; except that 
in the former case, it is periodical ; in the latter, 
without intermission. The other, however, seems 
to me to be the better opinion. For wood, as 
we all know, is a compound substance of which 
water is a component part, but in what propor- 
tion I am not chemist or botanist enough to tell. 
We know that the formation of the leaf and 
wood begins with the first signs of vegetation. 
When the operation ceases is a little more doubt- 
ful. The leaves are fully developed long before 
the arrival of summer; but the growth of the 
wood goes on actively to a much later period; 
probably to the first of Atigust. Afier which, 
if I might hazard an opink>n, timber may be 
cut with safety. Wiih few exceptions, any 
kind may be destroyed in August, root and 
branch, without danger of sprouting, by simply 
cutting it down, which' seems to show, that the 
sap is exhausted and all power of reproduction 
effectually paralj'zed. 

It is an express order, I believe, of the Navy 
Department, to have all the timber for the con- 
struction of oinr public vessels felled between the 
20th October and the 80tb of February, and for 
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most 11068, among practical men, the period for 
cutting \a from August to March. I presume 
for the reason, thai the quantity of sap and 
moisture in the wood is so great, from March to 
August, that the timber, when split is very apt 
to spring or warp, and also to crack ; both of 
which effects injure it. Nor is this all. Being 
very green and sappy, it is very difficult to rive. 
The process of growing imparts increased tena- 
city to it, owing to the formation of what la- 
borer's call hm^8 teeth in the outer grain of the 
wood. Later in the season, or in winter, none 
of these objections occur. In speaking of ' oak,' 
in the preceding remarks, white oak is meant. 

lam assured by observing men, that rails made 
from black, red, and chesniit oaks, after the 
bark is stripped off for the tanner, decay rapidly. 
Trees, the bark of w*hich is for the use of the 
tanner, are always cut in this latitude in May, 
\7hen the sap or juices abound ; and further, 
that as soon as new wood, or sap, indurates, 
'which is believed to be about the last of June, 
or first of* July, the timber then cut will soon 
cast the bark, and the white rim, or sop, becomes 
as hard and as durable as the heart itself. Af- 
ter all, a series of experiments, carefully made 
throughout the year in different kinds of timber, 
can alone settle the question as to the best time 
lor cutting it. This might easily be done, though 
it would require time to perfect it, as time is an 
essential ingredient in the question. Tanners 
must have bark ; but if the opinion here indi- 
cated be correct, ought not all other descriptions 
to be cut, as soon as the new wood is perfectly 
formed, or the precise period is clearly ascer- 
tained, by cutting in May, June, July, &c and 
the rails, if made into rails, kept under the eye 
of him making the experiment. 

Jamks MIlhant. 

Loudoun^ March 3, 1843. 



For the Soathem Planter. 

Patera Ofice^ March 1, 1843. 

Messrs. Editors, — I hasten to inclose you a 
small quantity of tobacco seed, with a copy of 
Mr. Ellicoit's letter, hoping that this new expe- 
riment will prove highly useful 
Very respectfully, 

H. L. Ellsworth. 

Paiuxent Iron Worki^ Anne Jbrundel Co, Md, ) 

February 27th, 1848. ) 

Hon. H. L. Ellsworth : 

Str, — ^The tobacco seed you gave my brother 
Andrew, which you represented to be from 
Spain, has produced plants mostly having leaves 
on them fourteen inches wide, which is suffi- 
cient size for wrappers ; which is not the case 
with Havana plants. 



The tobacco appears to be of very superior 
quality, a sample of which I shall send you ; 
also some of the segars as soon as I have them 
made up. 

I send you nearly all the seed I have saved, 
believing tobacco from this seed will be equal to 
the best Havana. 

Yours, with respect, 

ElIAS ELLrCOTT. 

Two very small parcels of tobacco seed, one 
marked as "EUicoiiV* the oiher as "from Con- 
sul at Trinidad," were received wiih the above. 
We keep them for Mr. N. A. Yenable, as a 
small return for his valuable communications to 
the Planter. 



THE FARM HORSE. 

We have received from Mr. Cocke, who m- 
herits a love of the horse, a request to insert an 
advertisement of his horse, "Black Hawk," 
admirably adapterl, as he conceives, to the pro- 
pagation of an active and powerful race of 
roadsters. In the veins of Black Hawk, runs 
the blood of the imported " Sarpedon" and Gen. 
Cocke's " Roebuck," whose stock for stoutness 
and game, upon the road, is celebrated in Vir- 
ginia. We take the liberty of inviting Black 
Hawk to the exhibition of the Henrico Agri- 
cultural Society this spring. Accompanying 
the advertisement we received the following 
communication : 

To the Editors of the Southern Planter: 

GeniUmen^^A send the inclosed notice of my. 
horse for publication on the cover of your pap€r, 
(with suitable figure) to appear, ifpomhUy with 
the forthcoming number — t. e. on lit of March^ 
to be continued for two months thereafter. 

I will state in connection with the notice of 
the horse, that having, in common with most 
Virginians, a strong love of horses, but never 
having indulged a taste for the sports of the 
turf, my partialities led me some years since to 
commence breeding that noble animal for the 
more useful purposes of the saddle and harness, 
with the view of ultimately propagating a dis- 
tinct race of roadsters, which, like the English 
Hunter, should be unrivalled under the saddle 
and in the light draught of pleasure vehicles. 
My plan has been to select mares of good blood, 
size and useful qualities, and otherwise particu- 
larly adapted to my mode of breeding— and to 
put them to the largest and best of the thorough 
bred horses of thB State, and to cross and re- 
cross upon this stock until animals of the de- 
sired qualities shall be produced. I have at 
present some twenty or more marai — colts and 
staUions— -(xom which I am breeding upon the 
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ftbove plnn. Many of the colla are very fine 
and remarkable for size — eEpecially ihose of the 
second cross — and I have avery indication so 
far of the final succen of this plan of breeding, 
which waa commenced and is prosecuted cbieSy 



for the gpvtificaiion of a passion for fine horses, 
but at the same lims no( without the hope that 
it may in the end prove of some public benefit. 
Very re*pecifully yours, 

Philip St, GKOEfii Cocbb. 



STRAW CUTTER. 



Experience baa long since demonstrated 
that there was oo implement upon the farm 
productive of greater saving than a good 
sirtivi' cutter. Repealed experiments made at 
the North and reported with the greatest accu- 
racy, have shown a saving of one-ibinl to the 
burner who cuts up all hla long feed. Impressed 
with the absolute necessity for one of these ma- 
chines upon every well managed farm, we have 
paid great attention to its const met ion, and had 
some months ago brought it to such a etate of 
perfection, as not only to entirely satisfy our- 
selves, but, what was mpch more difficult, to 
satisfy the numerous purchasers of the article. 
In this satisfaction our norihem friends partook 
In a very large degree, as was manifested by 
the award to us, last fall, of the first premium 
of the Nxw Have5 Agricultural Society, the 
third premium at ALBi>r, where it was broken 
and out of order, the first premium at Philadel- 
phia, where it was exhibited in competition with 
the my implements that were preferrsd to it at 



Albany, and again the first premium and a sH- 
ver medal at the great ezhtbilion of the Aki- 
RicAN Institute in New York, where it again 
met and defeated its Albany rivals and dozens 
of other competitors. 

For this cutler, with the numerous testimo- 
nials of its durability, efficiency, and ease of 
management in our poBsession, we claim, with- 
out arrogance, the palm over every other made 
in Europe or America. But there is still one 
difficulty. To make so perfect a machine, with 
every facility of Inbor^aving machinery, with 
every disposition to accommodate our prices to 
the times, we are unable to furnish the cutter 
for less than thirty doUan, whilst we continue to 
make it up in a manner to sustain its well 
earned reputation ; but we are constantly beset 
by small farmers, who think they cannot alfor^ 
to give BO much for a straw cutler, with the in- 
quiry, " Can't you make us a cheaper cutter, 
which, if not so good, will yet answer oar pur- 
poses 1" To aoewer this demand, we hare juit 
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gotten up and patented an article upon an entirely 

new principle, which works to a miracle. It is 

represented in the engraving: it difiers not very 

greatly from the usual form of guillotine straw 

cutter, in which a gate is made to work up and 

down by means of a lever, except in this, that 

the gate, instead of moving perpendicularly up 

and down, moves obUguefy to the straw, so as to 

enter and run, as it were, with the grain of the 

straw. By this means, the greatest ease of cut 

is obtained. Let the reader go out to his wood 

pile, and tbrow bis axe first perpendicularly and 

then obliquely into a log of wood, and be will 

have a pretty good idea of the advantage of 

this mode of cut. Again, when the gate moves 

perpendicularly up and down, there is a constant 

tendency, especially when the knife Is dull, to 

force it off from the bed plate against which it 

cuts. By this means a wear and play in the 

gate is engendered, by which the cleanness of 

cut is entirely destroyed. If the gate moves 

obliquely the ether way, that is, makes an acute, 

instead of an obtuse, angle with the straw, the 

mode in which we first tried it, this difiiculty is 

greatly increased ; but when the gate moves as 

in this cutter, the knife is drawn in by the grain 

of the straw, technically called " eating,** and a 

constant cleanness of cut is ensured. These 

two advantages render this knife, which we can 

sell for ten doUare, superior, we believe, to any 

eheap cutter in use. 

If thought desirable, a boaid may be set up 
in front at any required distance from the knife, 
as a guage, against which the straw, which is 
fed by hand, may be pushed, sp as to regulate 
the feed to any length required. 

To grind the knife, it is only necessary to 
turn a single screw, when the whole gate may 
be slipped out, and the knife may be ground 
without being removed. To small farmers and 
private stables in cities we believe this knife 
will prove to be exactly what has been long 
wanting. 

BOTTS & BURFOOT. 



For the Sonthem Planter. 
SOWING CLOVER SEED. 

Me$9r$, Editors^ — You will please to order 
me four banels of poudrette ; I should like to 
get it this month. If you have any on hand, 
please inform me forthwith. I wish to try ex- 
periments with it during the present season, and 
ihouU it answer my expeetations, I shall deal 



more largely in the article in future.- Your cu^ 
ting box has saved me during the past winter, 
the price it cost me. Two hands can cut shucks, 
hay, or fodder enough for fifteen or twenty 
horses in ten or fifteen minutes with it. Your 
last number contains a drawing of a box for 
sowing clover seed, which I consider an useless 
piece of lumber. 1 follow the plan of my neigh- 
bor, Mr. Hewlett, which is to mix the quantity 
of clover, or any other seed, you may wish to 
sow to the acre with one bushel of moist (not 
wei) sand, and let the seedsman sow from his 
apron as he would wheat. It thus comes up 
uniformly and regularly. 
Yours truly. 

Bob. H. Nblsoh. 
March 9, 1843. 

For the practised and skilful sower, the plan 
recommended by Dr. Nelson is better than any 
implement that can be devised, but with any 
other hand, the box is invaluable in securing an 
even and equal distribution of the seed. 

As to the Cutter, we could add a hundred 
equally flattering testimonials to that of Dr. 
Nelson, who has been using his now for two or 
three years. 

CREDIT aUOTATIONS. 

We quoted from TuU, under the head of " Se- 
lections," in 5th number of our paper, on the 
subject of " Pulverising the soil" We find this 
same article in a December number of the New 
England Farmer, quoted from the Southern 
Agriculturist, which paper credits it to the Sou- 
thern Planter as original. We protest against 
thus robbing the dead of its rightful dues. 

American AgrieuUuriei, 

If the Messrs. Allen are as desirous to do 
justice to tbe living, as they are scrupulous of 
"robbing the dead," they will please state, that 
the article alluded to, was marked in the South- 
em Planter as a quotation. 



For the Southern Planter. 
PREMIUMS 
For the next Meeting of the Agricultural Society 
of Henrico, which will be held the laet week in 
May, 

For the best stallion calculated to produce 
stock for the saddle, harness or draught, 
the property of the exhibitor, $IB 

For the best brood mare, do. do. 10 

For the best male saddle horse, do. 10 

For the best mule raised by the exhibitor, 5 
For the best work horse, do. 6 

Commiitee of Award-- AvigutXus Mordecai, D. 
W. Haxall and Poiteaux Robinson. 
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For tbe best buil^ the property of the exhi- 
bitor, $10 

For the best milch cow, do. 10 

For ibe best milch cow, raised by the ex- . 
hibitor, 10 

For the best pair of oxeo, property of ex- 
hibitor, 6 
Committee of Jhtford^^d^cch Shook, Albert G. 

HobsoD and Benjamin Franklin, 

For the best boar, raised by exhibitor, $5 

For the best brood sow, do. 5 

For the best boar, the property of exhibitor, 6 
For tbe best brood sow, do. 6 

Committee of Award-^hKtlea Marx, John N. 
Shields and L. W. Chamberlayne. 

For the best buck, the property of exhibitor, $5 
For tbe best lot of three ewes, do. 6 

Committee of Award — Thomas S. Dicken, C. 
W. Gooch and William Curler. 

For the best specimen of domestic wine, not 
less than one gallon, the production of 
exhibitor, $6 

Committee of Award — ^R. B. Haxall, James 

Lyons and William D. Wren. 

For the best specimen of ploughing, to be 
performed by the farmer himself with 
his own plough and team of two horses, $10 

To which Messrs. Bolts & Burfoot add a 
straw culler at $30 and a plough at $10, 40 
Committee of Award — Hill Carter, Randolph 

Harrison and Richard Hdl, with authority to 

fill vacancies. 

For tbe best corn sheiler, Dipbma. 

For the best cutting machine, Diptoma. 

For the best threshing machine, including 
horse power, $10 

For tbe best specimen of farming tools, axes, 
hoes, spades, &c. 5 

Committee of Award'-'dxhm Warwick, H. 

L. Carter and George W. Bassett. 

For the finest specimens of poultry, such 
as geese, ducks, turkeys, hens and chick- 
ens, a premium of $2 50 for each spe- 
cimen. 
Committee of Award — Thomas B. Bigger, A. 

Robinson, Jr. and Edwin Hill. 

Stock and articles which have heretofore re- 
ceived premiums are excluded from competition. 

0^ There is another list of premiums to be 
added to the above, chiefly for horticultural pro- 
ducts, which we could not obtain at the lime of 
going to press. — Eos. S. P. 

We have long entertained the opinion, -which 
we have frequently expressed, that a thorough 
knowledge of the mechanical part of his pro- 
fession, was wanting in the southern farmer. — 
From a long experience in mechanical business, 
we are peculiarly aware of the advantages pos- 
sessed by any proprietor who is thoroughly in- 



structed in those aits practised by his subotdt- 
nates. Although it may not be necessary for 
the wealthy farmer to submit himself to tbe 
drudgery df manual labor,. we all know bov 
important it is that his hands should be sk'dled 
in their several occupations. Even if he has a 
practical overseer, it is all important that the 
proprietor should be able to superintend his su- 
perintendent. 

The captain of a ship prides himsdf on being 
able to handle a rope better than any man 
aboard, and acorns to give an order that be 
could not execute. 8o a fanner, from the driv- 
ing of a nAil to tbe turning of a furrow, should 
have no superior; this, with his better educa- 
tion and higher iru,el)ect, the master, with a little 
practice, will soon accomplish. Impressed with 
these opinions, and satisfied that no better test 
of a good farmer can be obtained than his abi- 
lity to excel in that art whk^h lies at the foun- 
datkm of good husbandry, we have put at the 
disposal of the Henrico Society a cuttsr and 
FLonoH, to be disposed of as advertised abova 
We are happy to say that already some of our 
most respectablefarmers haveentered their names 
for the contest, which will be, we are inclined to 
think, one of the most animating and interest- 
ing that has ever been witnessed in this coun- 
try. One gentleman, a distinguished writar and 
a ceidrated farmer, says he would enter, if tbe 
time of trial could be postponed, so that he 
might kam tojdougk. 



TOMATOES FOR COWS. 

It is not generally known (says the L. C. 
Advocate) that this vegetable is a superior arti- 
cle of food for milch cows. We have tried it 
two summers, and it is decidedly superior to any 
other vegetable we have yet tried. They add 
greatly to the quantity as well as to the rich- 
ness c^ tbe milk, and give a rich golden color to 
tbe cream and butter, which is at least pleasant 
to the eye, even if the flavor is not so improved. 
We do not know, however, that they impart 
any richer flavor to the butter. 

We have known a cow to refuse them when 
first offered, but soon became very fond of them ; 
others, we believe a large majority, eat them 
greedily from the first. Thus far we have fed 
them only in the raw state ; but if boiled with 
com meal, say half and half, or two-thirds to- 
matoes, they will doubtless be far better. 

To one who has a dairy farm, the cuUivaiioQ 
of an acre or two in tomatoes would be repaid 
by greater profit than any vegetable we know. 
From one acre not less than eight bushels may 
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be gathered daily from July until Iroet. There 
is some trouble in picking thenvy but then nearly 
every farmer has children ; hi^ IKile boys — ay, 
and his btg ones, too — would not be the worse 
for a little work. We shoukl be glad to see the 
experiment tried on a larger scale than ours, 
and to learn the result. 



SWEET POTATOES. 

We observe that a conespondent of the " S. 
Western Farmer/' in Mississippi, declares, that 
fipom a thorough trial he is fully satisfied that 
sweet potatoes, as a food for stock, are far supe- 
rior to ruta baga, and that he believes they as 
far excel the sugar beet. Our early subscribers 
will remember that a northern emigrant declared, 
in the first volume of the Planter, that if the 
northern people conld raise the sweet potato, 
they would abandon all other roots. 



TO PRESERVE FLOWERS FRESH FOR A 

LONG PERIOD. 

Procure a flat dish of porcelain ; into which 
pour water sufficient to nearly fill it ; in the wa- 
ter place a vase of flowers : over the vase place 
a bell-gluss, with its rim in the water. This is 
similar to a " Wards's case,^' in principle, al- 
though different in construction. The air that 
surrounds the flowers being confined beneath 
the bell-glass, is constantly moist with the water 
that rises into tt, in the form of vapor. As fnst 
as the water becomes condensed, it runs down 
the sides of the bell-glass into the dish \ and if 
means be taken to enclose the water on the otU- 
side of the bell-glass, so as to prevent its evapo- 
rating into the air of the sitting room, the at- 
m(»phere around the flowers will remain con- 
tinually damp. This plan is designated the 
'' Hopean apparatus.'' I'he experiment may be 
tried on a small scale, by inserting a tumbler 
over a rose, bud, in a saucer of water. 

Gardenert^ Chronicle, 



TOBACCO. 

We were struck with the views of a distin- 
guished planter of Cumberland, who was speak- 
ing to us a few days since upon the subject 
of the tobacco crop. He thinks, under the 
i^stem that is now prevailing, it is destined to 
be the great renovator of our worn out lands, 
and that it will yet accomplish for Virginia 
what turnips have effected for the cotinty of 
Norfolk, and British husbandry in general. He 
contends that it is not an exhauster, but that, 
being like the turnip a broad leaved plant, and 



being removed before it matures its seed, it 
draws its sustenance, in a great measure, from 
the atmosphere, and is, according to all estab- 
lished principles, an ameliorating crop. That 
the lands of our planters have grown poor, he 
thinks, proceeded from other causes than the 
abstract cultivation of tobacco. In the first place, 
our ancestors were too prodigal of the gifts of 
nature, and the treasures of the barn-yard were 
too long permitted to waste their sweetness upon 
the desert air. Secondly, when their successors 
were driven by necessity to the collection and 
use of manure, the tobacco planters concentrated 
all of theirs upon their tobacco lots, which, on 
account of their superiority, were immoveably 
devoted to this valuable staple, and that so far 
from the tobacco having exhausted, it is a noto- 
rious fact that the best pan of every plantation 
is that which has been devoted to its growth. 
It is in fact the com and oats, cultivated by this 
system without manure, that have exhausted 
the land. But, says our author, there is no 
crop, not even the turnip itself, that from the 
saving of manure that it induces, and the high 
degree of tillage it requires, forms as good a 
preparation for succeeding crops ; and all that 
is wanting, as he contends, to demonstrate its 
value, is the new system, which makes every 
portion of the farm that is to be improved a to* 
bacoo lot, alternately ; thus making a rotation, 
of which tobacco shall form a constituent part. 



Frofin the Connecticut Farmers' Gazette. 
FOR CORN— A RECIPE. 

Mix plaster, unleached ashes, and quick fine 
lime together, in the following proportions : — two 
parts plaster, two parts ashes, and one part lime, 
and apply a small quantity of the mixture to 
each hill of com immediately after the first hoe- 
ing, and see if it don't go a " leetle" ahead of 
any thing you ever tried to make corn grow. — 
Be sure to leave one row without the applica- 
tion, '^ jest" to see the difference. 

Novice. 



THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES. 

Th» valuable hebdomadal has come to us this 
week accompanied by a spirited and faithful 
portrait of W. R. Johnson, E^ , which in after 
days will be worth a year's subscription to the 
paper. In this age of cheap literature, the Spi- 
rit of the Times stands " solitary and alone," a 
monument of what an Editor can afl[ord to do 
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when he ia liberallj reniuneraled by hb sub- 
scribers. The diversified character of this paper 
and the ability with which it is conducted) render 
it acceptable to all amusement-seeking classes 
of the community; the literary selections are 
made with great taste, and in some of the flash 
epistles of the sporting department, we have 
met with veins of humor as rich and genuine 
as are to be found in any cotemporary in the 
Union. High as the price is, we will venture 
to say, that the subscribers to this paper get 
more for their money than many, who think 
economy requires them to limit their patronage 
to a cheaper(?} work. 



TO STOP A FIT OF COUGHING. 

A correspondent of the London Medical Ga- 
zette, states that to close the nostrils with the 
thumb and finger during expiration, leaving them 
free during inspiration will relieve a fit of cough- 
ing in a short time. 

In addition to the above we can state from 
personal knowledge that to press the finger on 
the upper lip just below the nose will make the 
severest premonitory symptoms of a sneeze pass 
off harmless. We have found the remedy use- 
ful many a time in creeping on game in the 
woods. 



after which their doom to the payment of (1 60 
will be irrevocable. 



The following jirescription may be relied up- 
on. It comes from a source entitled to the highest 
respect. The old gentlema?, who furnished it, 
says that he has known it cure travelling horses 
in a few minutes so that they were able, in half 
an hour, to resume their journeys and perform 
as well as ever : 

" Infallible Cure for a Foundered JTorw.— If 
your horse founders over night, in tbe morning 
take a pint of hog's lard, put it in a vessel and 
make it boiling hot, clean his hoofs well, set bis 
foot in the lard. Heat it for each foot, boiling 
hot ; take a spoon and put the fat over the hoof 
as near the hair as possible, and he will be fit 
for use in three hours if it is done early in the 
morning. It is better to remove the horse's 
shoes, but I have made several cures without. 
I have tried this on many horses during a period 
of fifty years, and have never known it to fail." 

Louisville Journal, 



EDITORIAKi. 



OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 

A few of our subscribers are still delinquent, 
and two or three still owe us for last year. — 
About tbe 16th of April we shall make out bills, 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We have received and were desirous of put>« 
lishing in this number a communication fiom 
Bannister, and sent it to the printer for the 
purpose, but he has just returned it, saying, 
they had ho key in the office td *' Bannister's" 
hieroglyphics. There are two or three lines 
that stump us, but we ^Hl try ai^ copy it for 
the next number. 

CONTEKTIf OF NO. IV. 

Artichoke — Value of Jemsalem, and directions for its 

cultivatioii, p. 73. 
Ouircoal — Its value for agricultural purposes, p. 74. 
Bhiu Grass— \V& value, with the mode of mans^ment, 

p. 74. 

lAce-— To free cattle from, p. 75. 

Com — Advantage of cultivating double eared stalks, 

p. 75. 
WheaL — ^Experiments upon the proper time of catting, 

p. 76. 
Coal 2ngr->-How to use on roofe, p. 76. 
iljparimtf— New method of growing, Pr 77. 
Sweet Ptfto^oes— Information asked, p. 77. 
Com — Result of an experiment broadcast p. 77. 
CfrMing—A grab ana a grabbing hook described, 

with a cutjj. 78. 
Cucuanbers— To obtain eariy, p. 78. 
Tomatoes— To obtain eariy, p. 78. 
PoUUoes-^To obtain early, p. 78. 
Lettuce — To obtain eariy, p. 79. 
King WilHtm AgticuUmral iSfCMty^Report of vaiious 

experiments made by the members, p. 79. 
Locusi—T)iQ value of t^e timber, ivith directions for 

the cultivation of the tree, p. 80. 
CAarcMi^^Directions for bummg, p. 80. 
71w/5^Directions for tempering, p. 81. 
AmMure of Virginia — A letter from J. M. Gainett, 

hlsq. in answer to " Vindicator," p. 81. 
/>tfcAtwfi'— Directions for making, p. 83. 
Piivy <Md /^£eb&— Directions for improting, p. 84. 
Qate—Plajo^ for steadying the post, lUustrated with a 

cut, p. 84. 
Dvnavumeter — Description of Mr. Oone*8, p. 85. 
ilYVz^Mtf— Showing the number of hills in an acre at 

different distances, p. 85. 
Fencing — ^A new plan of, p. 85. 
Tobacco— K review of Mr. Minor's pamphlet, No. S, 

p. 87. 
S%0ft jEKn/j^By Aigns, p 89. 
Pedder's Pramk — ^Notice of, p. 89. 
Timber — Essay on, p. 89. 

7Wfla»^Se6a received from Patent Office, p. 91. 
Straw Cutter— "New plan, with a cut, p. 92. 
Clover Seed — Ho^ to sow, p. 93. 
Henrico AgricuUiural Sooe^— Premioms offered for 

spring meeting, p. 93, 
7\matoes — Good food for cows, p. 94. 
Sweet Potatoes— Ytiine of as food for stock, p. 95. 
Flowers — To preserve, p. 95. 
Tobacco — An improver, p. 95. 
Seed C^m^Directions for preparation of, p. 95. 
Spirit of Ike Times— ^o\^ct ol^ p- 95. 
Coughii^— To stop, p. 96. 
Fmnder-^xat for, p. 
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PASTtJRAGE is, TILLAGE. 

Duriog the last winter we enjoyed the plea- 
sure of a fireside conveTsatioh with one of the 
most intellectual and experienced farmers in 
Virginia. We made a note afterwards of the 
most striking remarks of our friend, and it is to 
the benefit of this memorandum that we propose 
to treat our readecs. As a conversation, it was 
of course varied and desultory, and he who 
reads what follows with any expectation of 
finding an able and profound essay upon agri- 
culture, will be sorely disappointed. But we 
wish we possessed the power of transferring to 
paper the seal, the ardor, and interest, with 
which this gentleman, the builder of his own 
fortune, who has growti gray iti the pursuit of 
his profession, dilated upon the joys, pleasures, 
and advantages of his favorite pursuit. How 
we who are mewed up in a city, from year's 
end to year's end, longed, while listening to him, 
for what old GerVaise Marbtham calls " coun- 
try contentments." But it was not so much 
the poetical and sentimental ideas, as the prac- 
tical remarks of our observing friend, that we 
ioteixled to transfer to our columns ; to these, 
therefore, we proceed without further comment. 

This gentleman, himself an inhabitant of the 
West, is vefy familfar with the agriculture of 
(he eastern portion of the State, especially with 
the James tliver cultivation. He thinks the 
great error of the East consists in the want of 
grass and cattle. He is free to admit that 
crops of wheat, coim, and tobacco, will put more 
money in the pocket thad grass, but be says the 
cultivation will take mofe oul also^ and that 
into the account must be taken the revenue de- 
rived from the superior improvement of the soilr 
from pasturage over tillage. In short, he con- 
tends, that when the cost of production and all 
the proceeds of the system are fairly considered, 
{Products, which are consumed on the farm, af- 
ford by far the fcest remuneration to the labors 
of the husbandman. He says too, that the 
prooeness of mankind to make improvident ex- 

Vol. III.— 13 



penditures of money, for wbicb our Southern 
people are so particularly remarkable, is in a 
measure checked by this system, which creates, 
as it were, a savings bank, in which their pro- 
ducts are deposited \ therefore, all that increase 
of wealth, which accrues from the improvement 
of the farm, may be offsetted, he thinks, against 
twice the amount obtained in monty. Men mis- 
lead by the glitteting, but false, show of the 
products of tillage crops, coming as it does all 
in a lump, too frequently miscalculate the clear 
profits of the two systetns. de does not mean, 
of course, that every farmer should be a grazierj 
but he thiuks that the farmers in Eastern Virgi- 
nia would do Well to incorporate the grazing 
system with their tillage crops to a much greater 
extent than they do. He himself sells very 
little except pork and beef; he cultivates a liEurm 
ot seven hundred and fifty acres; his annual 
sales average four thousand dollars, and his force 
consists of only six able bodied negro men, and 
a couple of others hired for a month or two dur- 
ing the busiest season of the year. Here is a 
product of six hundred dollars to the hand; 
where is the tobacco planter that can equal \X% 
Bat this is not all, in doing this our friend has 
converted a wilderness into a gau^en ; beginning 
originally with two hundred acres of Ohio bot- 
tom, he has so improved hundreds of acres of 
sandy banens, as to hacrease their product from 
five, to seventy-five, and a hundred bushels of 
eom to the acre ; they are in fact now consi- 
dered the most valuable portion of the farm. If 
this great increase of wealth be, as it fairly 
should, added to the amount of annual sales, 
and if the outlay be estimated by the smallnesa 
of the force employed, we do not hesitate to 
say, that the clear profits of this gentleman's 
farming will compare favorably with the pro- 
ceeds of *&ny other regular businestf whatever. 
All this, and more, much more,< he thinks, 
could be eiTeoted with its additional facilities 
upon a James jfliver estate. He laughs at the 
idea of this not being a grass country — he has 
seen our lands at all seasons during the extremes 
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of summer heat and winter cold, and be says, 
it is impossible to persuade bim, that land groan- 
ing under the weight of its products, as be has 
seen some of the James River low grounds, 
could not, by proper management, be made to 
produce anything. He thinks it likely that 
lime may be wanting in our soil, but where, he 
asks, is the difficulty in supplying it It is an 
entire mistake to suppose that when our grass 
turns yellow, it has been destroyed by the sum- 
mer heat ; it is then, on the contrary, in its most 
nutricious state ; succulent grass is never whole- 
some, and it is a standing proverb, among gra- 
ziers, " the dryer the year, the fatter the eottle.'* 
When we commenced this article we expected 
it to consist, like the memoranda upon which it 
is based, of a medley of idei^, but we find that 
we have from memory so elaborated our notes, 
as to extend a single subject over a greater space 
than will probably be agreeable to the reader; 
we shall therefore conclude, for the present, re- 
serving the balance of our notes for future oc- 
casions, premising, that we may hereafter in- 
troduce them without any further allusion to 
the source whence they have been obtained, 
which, as we are compelled to conceal the name 
of the author, will detract nothing from the in- 
terest of his remarks. 



the only reason why it is said that a pest set in 
the ground with the top down lasts longer than if 
the root end is set downwards, because the further 
you go up a tree, the soore solid, dry and dura- 
ble the timber becomes. This ia especially the 
case with chesnut and oak. All timber placed 
in the earth should, if possible, be first seasoned. 
I should i)refer chesnut to oak if it is to bq placed 
in the ground. On the subject of the lising 
and falling of the sap, all that I can say is, that 
every year's sap adds a grain to the tree, for in 
all graining timber you can certaininly see dis- 
tinctly every year's growth, and that Uie sap of 
one year is the next converted into wood, which 
enlarges the tree that much in each year. 
With due regard, yours, 

J. CHowirniG. 
LahcoBter Co.^ Ftf., l(Hk March^ 1843. 



TIMBER. 



To the Editors of the Southern Planter: 

Dear Sirs^ — In answer to the inquiries made 
by Mr. Whit'l P. Tunstall, whether timber lasts 
better cut in winter than summer, I should say, 
from many years experience, that winter is the 
proper time to cut most timber \* because, if cut 
in the warm season while full of sap, it imme- 
diately turns dark, (or as we term it, mildews,) 
and remains heavy even after seasoning. This 
is particularly the case with the pine. We in 
this section of the State, have been for some 
years in the habit of cuuing wood for market, 
and so evident .is the difference, that an expe- 
rienced wood buyer will, on first sight, designate 
the wood cut in winter from that cut in summer ; 
the former being light and bright, while the lat- 
ter is dark and heavy, though cut more recently. 
I should say that locust or mulberry is deci- 
dedly the most lasting timber for posts, or any 
thing else for which it can be made to answer; 
nor is good red cedar much inferior ; y he next 
that I know of is chesnut, particularly toward 
the top of the tree, which will last much longer 
in the ground than the lower part ; and this is 

^ Carriage makers sav ash (and perhaps there may 
be some omer timber) shonld be cut in May or Octo- 
ber, as the worm will get into it, cat at any other time. 



For the Southern Planter. 
SORREL ERADICATED BY LIME. 

Messrs. EdiiarSf — ^Tbe farmers, as a class, are 
the soundest and most original thinkers in the 
world ; the nature of their occupation not only 
invigorates the mind, but affords them peculiar 
leisure and opportunity for reflection ; the lone 
forest and the solitary field are undisturbed by 
the din and confusion that mark the place of 
congregated men, and the even tenor of their 
lives secures the certain exercise of sober judg- 
ment. Whence then arises the almost univeisal 
prejudice against the sdenee of agriculture ? Is 
it, as some would have us believe, only the 
groundless objection of ignorant and conceited 
men ? For my part I am free to admit that I 
know many liberal and strong minded men, who 
turn with disgust from any scientific theory d 
farming. I do not mean to say that this is ex- 
actly right, but I do mean to assert that such 
men do very few things without a reason, aad 
that they have grounds, and substantial grounds, 
for their prejudices; not that they have any 
grounds for prejudice against genuine science, 
which is only another name for truth itself, but 
that they have much reason to be dissatisfied 
with the counterfeit presentment that has been 
so frequently set before them. I am sooietimes 
not a little amused at the pomp and solemnity 
with which the theory of some closet professor 
is hemlded forth : the agricultural papers laud 
it to the skies, and the sober minded countrymao, 
who refuses to embark his labor in it until it is 
established by time and experience, is stigma- 
tized as an ass and a barbarian. What is the 
result? In less than a twelvemonth, the short- 
lived favorite is exptoded by the discovery of 
some simple fact overlooked by the author 6[ its 
being, but the ass is never exalted above the 
professor. 

A few years ago we were told, that as alkalis 
neutialiaed acids, all we had to do, to destroy 
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sorrel, was to ai^j lime to the land, whereby 
the acid of the soil should be corrected. Wi^at 
a beautiful theory, ezdaims the agricultural 
writer, Hov true says the newspaper editor. 
Well, sir, I had been fooled before by these in- 
genious theories^ and should not have so much 
regarded ail thiose exclamations, but actually a 
book, a whole book, was written upon the sub- 
ject 1 Then, sir, I could no longer doubt, and I 
thought if there was any one theory iu agricul- 
ture well established, it was, that lime neutral- 
ized the acid of the soil and prevented the 
growth of sorrel : my wife was full of the no- 
tion ; we had a morello cherry tree standing in 
the yard, the fruit of which was uncommonly 
sour and very objectionable, she ^aid, because it 
caused the children to make such ugly faces in 
eating it ; lime, says she, will correct the acidity 
of the soil, and smooth the faces of the little 
ones. Lime was accordingly applied. The 
following summer we were disappointed at not 
finding the cherries as sweet as blackhearts, but 
my wife was aljcnost sure they were not so sour 
as they used to be, and I am afraid she bored 
our neighbors a little in persuading them to her 
opinion. Jim, however, mad|S as ugly faces as 
ever, which his mother declared was done in 
pure obstinacy, and she one day forced the little 
fellow to swallow without a distortion, until at 
length the efforts of restmined nature burst forth 
in a mighty screw, from which the poor boy's 
face has not recovered to this day. Ever since 
that period, she has denied the action of lime 
upon sour fruits at least, and when our friend, 
I>r. S., told her a few days since that the oxalic 
acid of the vegetable did not exist in the soil, 
but was formed in the growth of the vegetable, 
from constituents derived from the soil and at- 
mosphere, and when our neighbor, Mr. W., who 
has limed and marled to a grebt extent, assured 
her that ahhough his land had been greatly im- 
proved, the production of sorrel had been much 
increased by the process, he having frequently 
seen the sorrel growing most luxuriantly through 
the thickest layers <^ marl, she insisted on it 
that I should inform you of the fact. But as 
she did not tell me particularly to mention the 
story of Jim and the cherries, and as she is a 
constant reader of the Planter, perhaps you had 
better leave that part out. 

Youis, G. P. * * * * * 

We prefer letting our friend "catch it" to 
inaning the piece by extracting the story of 
Jim and the cherries. 



THE CORN CROP. 

We have had occasion before to remark upon 
the incongruity of opinion as to the proper me- 
thod of cultivating the favorite and familiar crop 



of Indian com. That we can find no two far- 
mers who can agree upon the simplest facts at- 
tendant on the growth of this indigenous plant, 
proves only how littk of critical investigation 
has been bestowed upon the subject of agricul- 
ture.^ One tells you that the roots of the plant 
should never be disturbed, but that the surface 
should be kept dean with cultivators ; another 
says that you cannot plough too deep, and that 
nothing is more invigorating than severing ihe 
roots. If you want a large return, plant thick 
says A, if you do says B, your com will fire 
and you will not make half a crop. Pull off 
your suckers, cries one ; sucker not your corn, 
says another, and so we have, upon each and 
every point, the most opposite and discordant 
opinions from the most practical and observing 
men. Much of this difference results, no doubt, 
from differences in soil, season, &c. ; but still 
we find men living side by side, subject to ex« 
actly the same influences, differing totally upon 
points, that one would have thought experience 
and observation should long ago have settled. 
What can we do in this dilemma, but select 
from the heterogeneous mass such articles as we 
think best calculated ta present the different 
phases of this many sided question to our read- 
ers ? The following is an extract from a letter 
from Mr. Wm. Woodson, of Goochland, to the 
Editor of the " Farmers' Register." The plan 
recommended by Mr. "Woodson" is the one, 
we know, pursued by many of our most expe- 
rienced and successful com growers. 

" Nearly every farmer has his own peculiar 
mode of cuhivating com ; and if you think a 
description of mine will be of any service, I am 
willing to place it at your disposal. My plan 
is to prepare the ground, as near the time of 
planting as practicable, not by ploughing flush, 
but by listing. Three furrows are sufficient to 
form a list, the earth from the two last to be 
lapped immediately over the first, so that no 
hanl or unbroken space may remain. When 
the lists are completed, they are checked at 
suitable distances. I prefer three feet each way, 
with one stalk or plant in a hill ; and to plant 
the first of April, or as soon thereafter as possi- 
ble. Early planting is very desirable. My 
mode of cultivation is as follows : — As soon as 
the young plants have fairly made their appear- 
ance, I cause the wing coulter (an implement 
with a narrow iron wing extending into some- 
thing of a share, attached to a new ground 
coulter, which works deep and leaves only a 
small furrow) to be run very near the young 
com ; even if the plants are a little loosened, so 
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much the better. The firal ploughing is with 
the lists ; and the whole intennediate space is 
brok^ up, close and deep — as deep as oDe horse 
can draw. When this operation is finished, the 
next thing is to plough the land crossways ] 
and so on alternately,, with thesanie implement, 
during the whole course of cultivation, always 
running as deep as it will go. I continue the 
cultivation as long as practicable, even until the 
com is taaseling and silking ; and the ground 
should have a Uiorough working, at least evejy 
eight or ten days. It cannot be worked too much 
or too deep. When the soil is k ept clean and well 
stirred, the breaking of the roots is an advantage 
instead of an injury, llie benefit derived from 
a free admission of the air into the soil is incal- 
culabje ; aod the frequent stopping of the roots 
causes them )to t^row out numerous rootlets 
which rapidly imbibe the nourishment from the 
earth. In short, the great secret of raising a 
good crop of com is to work early, work well, 
work deep, and work incessantly. Cultivate 
no more than you can cultivate thoroughly. — 
All beyond that is overcropping, and will not 
yiekl a profitable return. Fear pot to work iiv 
dry weather, provided the cultivation has been 
conducted with regularity. Stirring clean land, 
however dry, adds vigor to the growth ; but 
ploughing com in the grass is death to it, in 
time of drought. I have said nothing aibout 
hoeing : I make no great use of the hoe, but it 
cannot be- entirely dispensed with. { do Dot 
permit the grass to Jbe cut up around the corn ; 
it is better to smother it while young, by draw- 
ing some loose earth over it. This may be done 
by following after the ploughs, in the early 
stages of cultivation ; and the soil will be left 
in a mellow state. The stickers should never 
be pulled up." 



A NQBLE EXAMPLE. 

We were informed by a friend a few days 
since that Mr. Moses H. Carter, of Henrico, 
who has a very fine bed of marl upon his plan- 
tation not only makes liberal use of it himself 
but throws his gates open to the neighborhood 
and invites his neighbors to share with him in this 
bountiful gift of nature. The gentleman stated 
that as he passed his gate that mqrning, he ob- 
served seven carts coming out of it loaded with 
the richest marl. We do not know Mr. Carter, 
but cannot help expressing the admiration such 
an act of liberality is calculated to inspire. A 
great many very distinguished advocates of 
agricultural improvement would not do half as 
much to advance its progress as this quiet and 
liberal country gentleman. 



For the Soatfaeni Pla^^ter. - 
Oakley, Mecklenburg, Ta., March 16, 1843. ' 

Messrs. Editors, — Bek>w you will receive the 
repcnrt of a committee, appointed to reporC upon 
the condition of the farm of Richard Russell, 
Esq., which it is requested by our club that you 
publish in 'your next number of the Southern 
Planter. ' . 

Yours, most r»pectfully, &c. 

R. A. PUKTBAR, 

Corresponding Seereiary of the Upper Hole 
and Comer Ckib of Meekknburg, 



The Committee appointed to examine Mr. 
Richard Russell^B farm, and to inquire into his 
manner of conducting it, have performed that 
duty, and beg leave to report as follows : 

Beginning at the house, we would highly 
commend the ample and comfortable anange- 
ments about the homestead — his own dwelling 
and. out houses, the servants' cabins, stables, &c. 
On leaving the hill, our attention was first at- 
tracted by his hog pen. It contained a fine 
stock of bogs, and there seemed to be every ar- 
rangement necessary for the productk)n of a 
large quantity of manure of fine quality, but 
we were not a little surprised to find that one 
who had been pursuing this plan for two or 
three years, was, up to this time, unprovided 
with either shelter for his hogs or even a cabin 
for the feeder, who must of necessity spend 
most of his time at the pen. We would ^^ay 
that this is not in accordance with his other 
movements, and would recomtnend that he should 
without delay furnish sheds for his hogs and a 
cabin for the feeder. Going a little farther, we 
find a most ample and finely arranged prize, 
bam, and stable, and farm yard for his teams, 
all answering well the purposes for which they 
are intended. We found his farm bouses of 
every description in good condition and were 
particularly stmck with the neatness and eco- 
nomy with which all his matters were con- 
ducted, even down to the com stalks and other 
materials to be converted into manure. His 
teams were in unusually good condition, and 
his style of cultivation neat and effectual ; his 
ploughs and plantation tools were generally in 
good order, and as an exam^de worthy of the 
imitation of the club, they were either in use or 
housed and careflilly protected from the weather. 
He has for two or three years past been pursuing 
the progressive plan of manuring, and proposes, 
as speedily as his means will allow, to manure 
the entire surface of his plantation. This sys- 
tem we cannot too strongly recommend as the 
only feasible means of restoring our exhausted 
country, and fumishing the agriculturist with a 
fair return for his labor. In a word, the farm 
and all of its appurtenances presented the most 
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«nequiT«cal evidencH of & most dilifrsnt and 
skilful proprietor, whose example is well wortfaj 
(rf the imitioa of eveiy membei of ibe club, and 
of the community at l&rg«. 

P. C.VBNiKLK, 

Wm. Haskikb. 



P. S.-^To an inviUUJon from ibe Hole and 
Coma Club of Mecklenburg, No. 1, addreswd 



through' the medium of the Planter, to all other 
agricultural aseoeiatioDB, to hold an annual gen- 
eral mAetin^, we aek leave to reply, through 
the sama. channel, that euch invilalion is ac- 
cepted by US, the members of the Upper Comer 
Club of Mecklenburg, nnd we would respecifuUy 
suggest the 4lh of July as the time, and the 
town of Clarksvdte as the place of meeting. 
Very reepeclfully yours, 

Bbubbn a. Pobtear, C. 8. 



FELLING TIMBER. 



At the requeel of a subecriber, «a have had 
BJi engraving made of a machine which seems 
to have strudc his fancy very much ; it is in- 
tended for felling forest trees, and is recommend- 
ed and deeeribed by Loudouk in his " E^y- 
clopffidia of Agriculture." Our own opinion is 
that there is no implement for this purpose, that 
ever ve have seen, equal to a good axe in the 
hands <^ a good cotter. Our friend thinks that 
this machine is recommended by the great sav- 
ing of timber it will effect in consequence of 
the cutting point being so near the groimd; it 
ia very true that the beet portion of the tree is 
naarest the roots, but there is, we think, very 
little timber in this country that would justify 
the expense and trouble of this complicated ap- 
paratus. Loudoun, we presume, never saw a 
commoD cross cut saw in the hands of two stout 



negroes, or he would not have recommended 
this machine, as he has done, to his readers. 
But far be it from us to set up our opinion as 
the test (rf right and wrong, or to exclude from 
our colunms all that does not meet our approba- 
tion. The foUowing is the deecription c( the 
machine in Loudoun's own words : 

'^Soaing machiaet for /dSng timitr, of four 
different kinds, will be found described in the 
Highiand Soe. Trmu., vol ix. p. 376. The 
most powerful of these appears to be a circular 
saw which consiBtB, first, c^ a ground frame (s 
a), in form of the common hand-barrow, eight 
feet axtd a half in length by two feet and a half 
in width ; on one side of which is erected a ver- 
tical frame {b b), of three feet and a half in 
height. The second compartment comprehends 
a traversing frame or carriage (e c) about five 
, feet in length, and two feet in height ; the ver- 
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tical bar (d) being prolonged upward, and havi- 
ing its top and bottom ends formed into pivots, 
on which the carriage, carrying all the working 
machinery, is made to swing. • The saw (e), of 
twenty-four inches diameter, is fixed on the lower 
end of a vertical spindle, and immediately above 
it a bevelled pinion (/), which is driven by the 
wheel {g)] the winch handle, by which the 
power is applied, is fitted upon liie same spindle. 
The saw pinion and the wl^l (^) are in the 
proportion of one to five, so that, when the han- 
dle is turned with the ordinary velocity of forty 
revolutions a minute, the saw will make 200 
revolutions in the same time. In order to keep 
the edge of the saw in contact with the saw- 
draft, a vertical spindle (h), carrying the pulley 
(»), of one foot in diameter, is placed at the out- 
ward extremity of the carriage; the puUey (t) 
is put in motion by the band {j) passing ever a 
soudler pulley on the winch axle. On uie spin- 
dle {h) there is also fitted a small drum (i), ca- 
pable of being disengaged at pleasure mm the 
motion of the spindle by means of a dutch.—- 
The cord (/), which passes round the pulley (m), 
in the ground firame, has one end attached to 
the carriage; while the other end, being. at- 
tached to the drum, is coiled upon it when re- 
volving along with the spindle, thereby carrying 
forwaiS the saw with a slow and uniform mo- 
tion. When the operation is completed, the 
small drum is disengaged, and the cord is al- 
lowed to uncoil, while the carriage is moved 
backward to prepare for the next cut For the 
support and guidance of the carriage, an iron 
segment (n) is fixed upon the lower part, which 
slides through eyes in the ground frame; and 
the machine is kept steady while at work, by 
two iron dogs (grappling irons), the hooks of 
which are driven into the roots of the tree. — 
The certificates accompanying the model of this 
machine bear ample testimony to its successful 
application on the large scale ; and show (hat 
it can be worked, and carried firom tree to tree, 
by two men. The machine here described is 
calculated for felling trees from eight to twelve 
inces in diameter." 



TOBACCO. 

To tke Editors of the Sonthem Planter: • 

GenUemm^ — I take my pen to thank you for 
the fiivor which you propose to confer on me, in 
the presentation of some tobacco seed of the 
Spanish and Trinidad varieties. I dMdl take 
great pleasure in testing fairly their respective 
value, and will apprise you of the resnlts of 
my experiments. I will endeavor to get some 
friend to do me the kindness to apply to you for 
them. 

While I am writing I will merdpr enumerate 
some of the varieties of tobacco with which I 
am acquiunted, and the c<xicliiBians to idiich I 



have arrived, as it regards their comparative 
vahie« 

The Ormioio, (to which family the ** Danid 
Jones" and " White Stem," I think properly be- 
long,) is, I consider, the best tobacco we have, 
for new grounds, or light grey high lands, which 
are not very rich. It matures easily and well 
on lands too poor to perfect some of the other 
kinds. It requires, too, less skill in the curing. 
It cures by the sun alone better than any other 
tobacco, and commands the highest prices when 
cured in this way, for manufacturing purposes. 
As it requites less house room and lees labor in 
curing, we are enabled to cultivate a greater 
number of hills of it to the hand, than of any 
other kind. Whei^ fuel is scarce it recommends 
itself peculiarly. But cm the other hand, it*is 
the most brittle and tender of all tobaccos, and 
is consequently the most liable to injury from 
winds, which either break off the leaves (some- 
times in great quantities) or bruise them so as 
to induce the ripe fire or spot, which causes 
great wasta 

There are two varieties of the FMeriek with 
which I am acquainted — the UtUe and Big 
at Green, The &st has nothing to recommend 
it, being small and inferior ; the last is a fine 
tobacco ; one of the richest I know of, and the 
great length of leaf makes it present a most 
beautiful sample. The great objection to it is, 
that the leaves lie down too much on the ground, 
and are apt to get very dirty. 

The popularity of the Marine tobacco which 
was very great a few years ago, is now, and I 
think, jusUy too^ op the wane. It has large 
stems and coarse fibres and oflTers no claim to 
our regard. 

The Pryar family stands deservedly high.— 
The Yeilow and Bkte are the kinds with which 
I am acquainted. The last is well spoken of 
by many of our best planters. But the first is 
my fovorite of all the tobaccos which I have as 
yet tried, and the one which we principally cul- 
tivata It is a leafy, rich, silky tobacco, and 
grows best on rich low ground lots, though it 
does wdl on high land lots if the soil is made 
very rich. It requires, I think, richer land to 
bring it to full perfection than any other kind, 
and consequently, it is useless to plant it on or- 
dinary new grounds, for it will never ripen. It 
sustains less injury from high winds, when 
growingi^is less liable to waste with the ripe 
fire, and produces fewer lugs than any other 
variety.* The two principal objections which 

* As an instance of the perfect leaf and small 
qoantihr of Ings which the Yellow Prfor alfonls, I 
will only mention, that in our crop s<dd in the spring 
of 1840, consisting of twenty-three hogsheads of this 
to1>acc(>--averas;ing 1,648 lbs. per hogshead, we had 
only a hogshead and a piece or lags, all the rest was 
passed by the inspectors and averaged ns upwards of 
nine debars per hondred lbs. 
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can be urged against it is, that it is late, and 
that it requkes more skill to cure.it properly.— « 
But when brought to the house ripe^ and cured 
m- Mr. C. S^den^s way, (which is published in 
your number for July, 1842,) it commands the 
highest prices for the English market His is 
the mode we have uniformly found to be beet 
when our tobacoo is ripe. But all tobaeoos cut 
^e^n, or designed for manufacturing purposes, 
are, I think, decidedly injured by so much heat. 
They are cured up too green and are too bitter 
for American taste; for these, I much prefer the 
mode of curing recommended by the majority 
of the committee of the ^'Agricultural Society 
of Powhatan," which report I would highly re- 
commend to the attention of all our planters, 
and which renders it unnecessary for me to fol- 
low Mr. Minor into a consideration of this part 
of his subject. Indeed, Mr. Minor's views are 
very good, and well worth a careful perusal 

With these hasty thoughts, gentlemen,! con- 
clude, wishing you that success which your 
noble enterprize so well merits, 

I remain yours, respectfully, 

N. A. YCNABLS. 

We have very frequent applications for to- 
bacco seed, and would be much obliged to our 
country readers for such parcels of the different 
varieties as they can spare, that we may be en* 
abled to accommodate our friends, and do some- 
thing for the cause of agriculture, at the same 
time. 



For the Soathem Planter. 

Messrs. EdUors^ — Permit me, through the 
medium of your journal, to oall the attention of 
agriculturists to a system not in general use.*— 
1 would respectfully ask for it the cotisideratioD 
of the James River ftirmers, in especial The 
merit of the innovation, if merit it possesses, be- 
longs to Mr. Isaac Medley, of Halifax, Virginia ; 
it has been adopted by some few of his neigh- 
bors, and by all with the most perfiect satisfac* 
tion. Instead of narrow beds 10, 16, or 20 feet 
wide, we make them 40 or 45 feet. And in- 
stead of the headland^ with its transverse furrow 
to reoei ve the water from the main/urrows, each 
main furrow is made to convey Its own water 
into the ditch, direct. The advantsges of this 
method over the old plan, are, in the opinion of 
those who have tried it, economy of time and 
kbor, greater facility, of draining, and far greater 
comeliness in appearance. The first, because it 
does away with the headland and furrow, both 
objects of care and trouble ; the second, because 
having only one-third the number of furrows, 
we can afford to bestow three times the labor 
on each; the last especially, inasmuch as it 
does away with the unsigffatly headland, which 
disfigures the field so much. 



I have heard one objection to this system, 
urged with much unction by those who bad 
not tried it, and if you will pardon the necessa- 
ry tediousness of detail, I will endeavor to rebut 
it. It was said I could not plough near enough 
to a ditch bank, without the headland. I an- 
swer boldly, I can plough as near without, as 
with it, and thus ; commencing on the centre of 
the bed, on arriving within, say, twenty feet of 
the ditch, instead of turning to the left as usual, 
we take the gee turn, that is, we turn to the 
right, and go back on the same bed$ not on a 
different one; and so continue until there is left 
unploughed on each side of the bed a space of 
feet in width. We then, on arriving at the 
ditch, cut a furrow parallel to it, and equal in 
length to the width of land, ploughed upon the 
bed. Pursuing this course, till the bed is com* 
pleted, we will have reached a^ near to the ditch 
as can be done in any way whatever, always 
too turning the earth from it, a circumstance of 
no small moment to the planter. These are 
some of the general advantages pertaining to 
this mode of culture ; for the hoe crop, it poe- 
s^sses another, which I cotioeive to be a beautir 
ful feature in the system : thus, after ploughing 
our fallow land As directed, in the spring, we 
run our com and tobacco rows across the beds, 
at right angles to them, and so work the crop 
throughout with the hoe; each hand as be reaches 
a furrow draws the earth carefully out, taking 
heed to preserve it perfectly etraight. 

Experience has given me confidence in this 
mode of culture, yet I fear I have practised upon 
it too indififerently to have rendered these advan- 
tages apparent. I can only ask that the expe> 
riment be made. It presents, when well exe- 
cuted, an appearance infinitely more pleasing 
to the eye than the old system, and surely it is 
entitled^ to the favor of every lover of beauty, 
for as much as it supersedes that eye-sore in 
agricultural landscape, the *' headland." 

I was never more forcibly struck with this 
deformity than in a late visit to a* portion of 
James River above Richmond. Here, with al- 
most every thing else to admire, we were con- 
stantly disturbed with the unsightly headfand. 
To the surinrising excellence of cultivation that 
we witnessed, permit me here to ofifer my most 
willing homage, a tribute as freely rendered, as 
it is richly merited. Striking the river at Elk 
Island, in company with a ffi&ad, we saw for 
the first time that superb estate, the finest per* 
haps in all Virginia: we were especially de- 
lighted with the highly improved condition of 
t^ lower half; without the labored finish that 
we witnessed afterwards, yet, as far as it went, 
the execution could not be excelled. All that 
was attempted was made perfect. The plough- 
ing and draining were irreproachable. It was 
with the inost sincere regret that we heard a 
few days afterwards of the burning of the man- 
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sioir house ; it was one of the most beautiful 
and claasic country seats I ever beheld. - Fol- 
lowing the banks of the canal, our admiration 
was particularly excited by Mr. Boiling's island 
estate, Mr. Fleming's highly cultivated grounds, 
Mr. Warwick's 'Beaverdam,' and several others. 
But it was not until we r^M^ed Mr. Richard 
Sampson's, that our admiration reached its ze» 
nith \ with but one objection, I canr imagine no- 
thing finer than the appearance bis farm pre- 
sented. Indeed, it i^ the opinion of those fami- 
liar with the countries of Europe, that there are 
few portions of it that can produce any thing 
superior to the better cultivated forms on James 
River, and I think we may safely so affirm, and 
I would pronounce that cultivation perfect, did 
not the ghost of that most hideous headland,' 
rise before me, and forbid the decision.' 

Bakister. 



CABBAGE LICE. 

We are requested by Mr. Jos. C. Burton, whose 
name is well known to the Agricultural Society 
of Henrico, to state that for several years he 
has been in the habit of freeing his cabbage not 
only from lice but from the ravages of the yellow 
worm, by simply mashing a clod of dirt between 
his fingens, and sprinkling the dust over the 
cabbages, in the morning before the dew has 
been evaporated. Mr. Burton leaves it to phi- 
losophers to explain the fact, but he says many 
of his neighbors are ready to join him in vouch- 
ing for it. 



^or the Southern Planter. 

Mestr$, EdUorSf — 1 have been reading with 
much interest the several communications upon 
the cultivation of tobacco from the pen of Mr. 
N. A. Yenable ; I have been struck with some 
of his positions witb regard to the mode of cul- 
tivation to prevem fire, (or rot, as he tehns it.) 
The cause to which he attributes it, that is too 
much rain, I think correct; but to prevent its 
ruinous consequences, 1 resort to precisely the 
opposite course^ namely, ploughing deep and 
thoroughly, so as to admit the rapid absorption^ 
of the water, which by his mode will either be 
altogether prevented or effected only at the ex- 
pense of a guUey between each row, which 
must carry off all the strength of the manure 
deposited in the hill} if he will, oa the filrst in- 
dications of the spot in tobacco run bis coulters 
deep and well, both ways, so as to Itfeak the 
ground thoroughly, disturbing the roots of the 
plant sufficiently to cause it jlo flop to the sun, 
he will, nine times out of ten, arrest it altoge- 
ther, and greatly increase the product of the crop. 
This I never fad to do after the crop is nearly 



all topped, taking the heat ei the day, and soIh 
stituting ft pair of light stretchers, imoead of the 
swingletree. I have been able effi^ctually to 
divest myself of that troublesome ii^sect, the 
cu^worm, by letting my hogs run in the tobaooa 
k>ta for a week or ten days previous, to the last 
ploughing, before bedding or hilling; it will bcr 
found effectual in all cases, for I sf«ak from ex' 
penence. 

This being the first time I have taken pen 
in hand, I shall not touch on some other subjects 
relative to the tobacco crop tmtil I see the fata 
of thisy as I have no vanity to gratify, only a 
wish to be usef uL 

Yours, A Planter. 

Ifelson, Apnl 7, 1843. 

It is always with reluctance that we publish 
any statemeiit upon the fttith of an anonymous 
signature ; especially doetf it look unfttir to an^ 
s^et a gentleman who ^tes over his own 
name, from behind a mask : but the authdr of 
the above has furnished us with his name, which 
he withholds from the public only, we believe, 
firom feelings of diffidence, whidi he has no 
cause to entertain^ 



For the Southem Planter. 
A CHEAP PAINT. 

Take one bushel of unslacked lime, ancT 
slack it with cold water j when well slacked, 
add to it 20 lbs. of Spanish whiting, 17 lbs. of 
salt, and 12 lbs. of sugar. Strain 2)is mixture 
through a wire sieve and it wiU be fit for use 
after reducing it with cold water. This ift in- 
tended for the outside of buildings, where it m 
exposed to the weather. In order to give a 
good color, three coats ure necessary on brick, 
and two on wood. It may be laid on with a- 
whitewash brush. Each coat -must have suffi- 
cient tim6 to dry before the next is applied.*— 
For painting inside walls, take, as before, one 
bushel of unslacked lime, 3 lbs. of sugar, 6 Ibe. 
of salt, and prepare as above/ abd apply with a 
brush. It is well calculated to preserve brick 
walls ; and is fen preferable to oil paint. This 
paint will preserve rough boards much longer 
than they wodld be from dressing them and co- 
vering them with oil paint You can make 
any color you please. For straw color, use 
yellow ochre instead of whiting ; for lemon co- 
lor, ochre and chrome yellow ; for lead and slate 
color, lampblack; for blue, indigo; for green, 
chrome green. These different kinds of paints 
will not cost one-fourth as much as oil paintSi 
including the putting on. 

A BRILLIANT WHITEWASH, 

Many have heard of the brilliant stucco white- 
wash on the east side of the President's faouso' 
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ett WashiDgton. The following is a receipt for 
making tt, with some additional improvement, 
obtained from experience. Take a half bushel 
of nice unslacked lime^ slack with boiling wa- 
ter, covering it iJuring the process, to keep in 
the steam. Strain £e liquid through a fine 
seive or strainer, and add to it a peck of salt, 
previously well dissolved in warm water, three 
pounds of ground rice boiled to a thin paste, 
and stirred in boiling hot, half a pound of pow- 
dered Spanish whiting, and a pound of clean 
glue, first soaking it well and then hanging tt 
over a slow fire in a small kettle, within a large 
one, filled with water. Add five gallons of hot 
water to the whole mixture; stir it well, and let 
it stand a few days, covered from dirt. It should 
be put on quite hot. For this purpose, it can 
be kept in a kettle on a portable furnace. It is 
said that about one pint of this mixture will 
cover a square yard upon the outside of a house, 
if properly applied. Brushes more or less small 
may be used, according to the neatness of the 
job required. It answers as well as oil paint for 
wood, brick, or stone, and is cheaper. It retains 
its brilliancy for many jears. There is nothing 
of the kind that will compare with it either for 
inside or outside walls. Coloring matter may 
be put in and made of any shade you please. 
Spanish brown stirred in, will make red or pink, 
more or less deep according to quantity. — 
A delicate tinge of , this is very pretty for inside 
"Walls. Finely pulverized clay well mixed with 
Spanish brown, before it is stirred into the mix- 
lure, makes a lilac color. Yellow ochre stirred 
in, irlakes a yellow wash j but chrome goes fur- 
ther and makes a color more generally admired. 
In all these cases, the darkness of the shade 
will of course be determined by the quantity of 
coloring matter used. It is useless to give par- 
ticular directions on this point, because it is al- 
together a matter of taste. It would be best to 
try experiments on a shingle, and let it dry. I 
have been told that green should not be mixed 
with lime ; the lime destroys the color, and the 
green has a tendency to make the wall crack 
and peeL 

When walls have been badly smoked and 
you wish to have then a clear white, it is well 
to squeeze indigo plentifully through a bag in 
the water you use, before it is stirred in the 
whole mixture. If a larger quantity than five 
gallons is wanted, the same proportions should 
be observed. 

Messrs. Botts & Burpoot : 

Gentlemen^ — While on a trip to Maryland a 
few weeks ago, I met with the above recipes, 
which if you think worthy a place in your pa- 
per, you are at liberty to use. I think you 
would do well to urge your readers to use more 
lime on their houses and fences ; it not only adds 
greatly to the neatness, but is extremely pro- 

Vol. III.— 14 



motive <^ health. There can be no sort of 
doubt that it is a great i)re8erver of timber, and 
the labor of putting on is but a small matter 
compared with the advantages derived from its 
tise. 

I saw several beautiful carpets manufactured 
of wool dyed of the most beautiful colors, the 
recipes for dyeing which I obtained emd will 
send you if desired. 

G£6. W. Cravbh 

We esteem a good household recipe given in 
a few lines as frequently of modre practical va« 
lue than pages of fine spun abstract theory. — 
We hope Mr. Craven will not fail to supply us 
with the recipes for dyeing, and afiy other mat- 
ters of household economy with which he may 
be acquainted. 



For the Southern Planter. 
MANURE. 

Messrs, Editors^ — I am pleased to see that 
your paper continues to stand high (deservedly 
so too) in the estimation of the farming commu- 
nity. Periodicals treating of agriculture, httve 
generally contained too much theoretical and 
too little practical information, and my appre- 
hensions were, when the Planter was first esta- 
blished, that it would, ere long, be devoted to 
the theories of wild and speculative minds ; but 
so far, I am gratified to see, that such theories 
only are published as are capable of being 
tested by practice, which course I hope you Will 
continue to pursue ; since, I think it will prove 
more beneficial to j'ou as it undoubtedly must 
to your subscribers. Although not a subscriber 
myself to your paper, since it is taken by a 
member of our tamily, justice requires ine to 
say that I have read it with interest and profit, 
and as its pages are open to all interested in 
agriculture, I liiave taken the liberty of request- 
ing your opinion on the subject of which I am 
about to treat. 

My want of experience in the practical opera«> 
tions of farming (this being my third year) will, 
I feel assured) be a sufficient apology for any 
incorrect opinions which I may advance or ad- 
vocate. My sole object is to elicit information, 
which no one, even with the experience of years, 
should hesitate to ask. The science of agricul- 
ture is rapidly engrossing the public mind ; in- 
deed it offers so extensive a field for investiga- 
tion that the chemist in his laboratory, the phi- 
losopher in his varied pursuits, and the states* 
man in the legislative halls, are now forced to 
give it that consideration which its importance 
demands. The particular subject appertaining 
to agriculture, of which I propose to speak, is 
the mode of making and applying manure.— 
The manner in which manures act, the best 
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mode of applying them, tbeir relative value and 
durability, I am aware, admits of much discus- 
sion, and in fact have already produced much, 
both in this country and in Europe ; they will 
ever be debateable until the chemist has fully in- 
vestigated the subject and his theories have 
been established by practical results. As it is 
not my purpose to enter into any arguments to 
refute or establish any of the dififerent theories, 
which have been from time to time advanced, I 
shall merely state the method pursued here gen- 
erally, and my reasons for adopting a different 
one. As I shall use the word fermentation fre- 
quently, it may be best before proceeding fur- 
ther to state briefly its definition. Berzelius de- 
fines it to be that spontaneous destruction which 
vegetable substances undergo when exposed to 
air and water. Sir H. Davy gives the same 
with the addition only " of a certain tempera- 
ture.'' Liebig defines it to be that change which 
a compound organic substance undergoes when 
separated from its organism^ and exposed to the 
influence of water and a certain temperature ; 
indeed chemists generally have given in sub- 
stance the same definitions,, which may be stated 
as changes (with names corresponding, as vi- 
nous, acetous, &c.) which organic substances 
undergo when exposed to air, water and a cer- 
tain ten^)eratur&. The last of these changes 
or putrefactive fermentation we shall only speak 
of. It is acknowledged by chemists that plants 
can only be nourished by substances soluble in 
water, (elastic fluids excepted) the roots being 
then cafMible of appropriating substances so pre- 
pared to the nourishment of the plant. The 
chemical process above defined is that which 
renders vegetable substanqes soluble, and which 
we should ever bear in mind when preparii>g 
our manure heaps. Our principal sources of 
manure are wheat straw, cornstalks, and leaves, 
all of which are from time to tkne hauled to 
our farm-pens eaid stables, and trodden ki the 
former until required for use, but piled from the 
latter at each successive cleaning. Our object 
here being to manufiBtcture manure for our to- 
bacco crop only^ we have heretofore made only 
so much as we could, during the winter, com- 
mencing, say, in the last of October, and ending 
in April, laboring, as I conceive, under a great 
mistake, since double the quantity could be col- 
lected by littering our farm-yards during the 
summer, provided, however, such a course would 
not prove too disastrous to our stock, which, a 
little experience will very soon prove. The far- 
mers here have pursued the above course, it 
seems to me, either from immemorial custom, or 
regardless of the process of fermentation, upon 
which the whole action of manure almost de- 
pends. Whether then would it be better, in 
view of the chemical changes, ao far as ascer- 
tained during fermentation, to pursue the old 
custom, or throw the farm-jrard manure into 



heaps long enough before using it to induce a 
certain degree of fermentation, and that from 
our stables into such as to retard it as much as 
possible? The latter mode I am in favor of, 
and am now adopting. I have left enough 
of my farm-yard untouched to try the relative 
value of the two methods. My objections to 
the old method, are, that we lose all the liquid 
manure from our stables by excessive fermenta- 
tion, and the farm-yard is not sufficiently decom- 
posed to afford nutriment to our tobacco when 
first planted. It seems to me both of them 
could be avoided by pursuing the plaa I am 
now adopting. My stable manure is throwa 
into such heaps as not likely to produce much 
heat, and of course not liable to undergo decom- 
position ; after my farm yard had been well lit- 
tered during the winter, and the litter as well 
trodden as possible, I determined a few weeks 
since to have it piled, and found upon examina- 
tion many leaves entirely whole, even in the 
dampest places, though impregnated, I suppose, 
with the various excrements d[ the cattle, parti- 
cularly the liquid. Seeing then so much vege- 
table matter undecomposed, arMi of course, unfit 
to be appropriated by the roots to the plant, my 
object was to form such heaps as to prepare 
enough 'by fermentation to give aid to the to- 
bacco early in May ; for which purpose, I di- 
rected several heaps to be made with layers of 
the coarsest at the bottom, as most likely to re- 
tain the liquid, upon which was thrown stable 
and farm-yard manure, intimately mixed, untfi 
a sufficient quantity had been thrown together, 
the whole of which was covered by fine ma- 
nure ; all of this was done for the purpose of 
producing fermentation, but not to excess. Tb« 
chief losses in this method (as in ahnost afi 
others I have seen recommended) consist in the 
escape of gases, the danger of too great fermen- 
tation, and the loss of the liquid manure. These 
may be, in a great measure, if not entirely ob- 
viated. The first by covering each heap with 
earth, say to the thickness of two inches. — 
Would not lime answer bett^ ? Much carbonic 
acid being evolved, the great affinity between it 
and lime would cause them to unite, and it 
would do equally as well as earth with respect 
to other gases, though this, we believe, is tbe 
most important one. Tbe second is attended 
with great difficulty, indeed, to limit the degree 
of fermentation, we must make practical expe> 
riments, by a succession of which we may pa- 
haps be enabled to come to some definite con- 
clusion.' The third and last, though of great 
importance, might be obviated by placing some 
good absorbent for the foundation of every heap^ 
for example, saw dtist. 

It appearing to me all-important that tobacco 
should in its infancy have everything to favor 
its growth, as well as eiUTugh to sustain it while 
approaching perfection, I think the above tnethod 
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will enable us to attain both results. The so- 
luble matter obtained by slight fermeotation will 
give it a £^ood start, and the undecom posed ve- 
getable matter by gradually becoming soluble 
under the earth, wilt nourish it until it attains 
its full growth. The plan here recommended, 
with this alteration, to scatter the manure from 
ray stable over the Utter in the farm-yard, I shall 
commence in April, usin^^ the lime and saw- 
dust as above hinted at. 

I have thus, I must confess, very unsystema- 
tically giveo my humble opinion with respect to 
making and using manure on tobacco, and shall 
be pleased to receive any modification or addi- 
tion to this which you may see fit to advance. 
Very respectfully yours, &c. 

Wm. H. Jones. 

Mecklenburg Co., Va., March 19, 1843. 

• 

That a certain degree of decomposition is ne- 
cessary te the action of vegetable manures, and 
that too great a degree 4s hurtful to their ferti- 
lizing properties, we conceive, with Mr. Jones, 
to be a settled point. That stall manure thrown 
into piles for too great a length of time, becomes 
too much decomposed, and that the vegetable 
matter of the farm-pen is not sufiiciently so, we 
know to be frequently the case. Therefore, we 
think Mr. Jones is very right in throwing his 
farm-pea manure into heaps, whereby heat and 
decomposition will be produced, before carrying 
it out. To prevent excelsive decomposition, 
and to retain the precious gases set loose in the 
operation, we know nothing belter than the in- 
terposition of layers of earth between layers of 
the manure. 

As to the lime it is both a septic, and an anti- 
septic ; that is to say, in small quantities, it pro- 
motes decay, and in larger ones, it prevents it. 
WitiP respect to its chemical action, that of 
course depends upon the gases and acids with 
which it is brought into collision. These may 
vary extremely in different heaps. It is per- 
fectly idle to talk about chemical action, until 
we settle the presence of all the chemical agents. 
As regards the carbonate of ammonia, now con- 
sidered the most valuable product of the decom- 
position of vegetable matter, the lime would, we 
should fear, especially if by the heat rendered 
caustic, have such an affinity for the carbonic 
acid of the ammonia as to resolve it into its 
gaseous and inetainable form. Yet we know 
many experienced farmers, who think that the 
best mode of using lime, is to mix it in with 
their compost heaps. 



To the Editors of th« Southern Planter: 

Gentlemen, — It has been remarked by one of 
the most observant planters in this section of 
country, that " clover without the assistance of 
plaster, so far from being an improver, is an ex- 
hauster of the soil.'' If this idea is correct,-— of 
which I have no doubt, — would not our sandy 
ridge lands be m<Nre benefitted by turning under 
a thick coat of weeds while in the flowering 
state and well powdered with charcoal, than by 
the heaviest covering of clover which they would 
produce by the application of plaster? We 
have an inexhaustible resource in our piney old 
fields for the best kind of charcoal, the advan- 
tage of which, on our farm-pens and stable-floors 
has been fully and satisfactorily tested, not only 
by solidifying the ammonia, and thereby en- 
hancing the value of the manure, but in the 
improvement of the comfort and health of the 
stock in consequence of its correcting all disa- 
greeable eflluvia. But I have not iftard of its 
being applied broadcast on the growing crop of 
clover or weeds, as a substitute for (faster. Our 
distance from market and the great weight of 
the article, render the general use of plaster too 
expensive for our small farmers. Will Mr. Za. 
Drummond give us another one of his excellent 
communicatiods on the subject, or any other 
connected with \i1 

In confirmation of the idea suggested by Mr. 
Venable in his last remarks on the culture of 
tobacco, that the crop was injured by plough- 
ing, after the plants were large enough to take 
the rot, I would state, that my crop last year suf- 
fered less from the rot or spot, than that of any of 
my neighbors, (although raised on light sandy 
land,) which is solely attributable to its not hav- 
ing been ploughed after the commencement of 
the wet weather. 

A YouNO Plantsr. 

Piasylvania, JSpril 4, 1843. 



THE GRASSES. 

We lately heard a gentleman, upon whose 
extensive experience we would rely with more 
confidence than upon the analysis of some che- 
mists, state that cattle preferred and fattened on 
first timothy and herdsgrass, then orchard grass, 
andthen clover which is probably the least pro- 
ductive of solid fat of any of the cultivated 
grasses. He moreover declared that instead of 
laying off pasturage grounds into separate lots, 
and shifting the cattle from one to the other, 
the whole should be thrown into one field, in 
which the stock should be allowed to range at 
pleasure. By this latter arrangement the cattle 
obtain free access to the grass in any particu- 
lar stage of its growth that it may be {ffeferred, 
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ftod when this ia ibe case Ihe natural saga- 
city of the animal leads bkn to conect ib« 
evil efiects of the young ead Bucculcnt grass 
vithabiteof that, that is older and better cured. 
On the contrary, when they are suddenly iclTo- 
duced lo a lot of untouched grass, all of Ihe 
first growib, ecours aud dwtempeT Decewarily 



By the bye, on menlioniDg thia last Blatement 
to a practical fanner in our oeighbcHhood, he 
said that he had long remarked, that when 
he changed his cowa from ihe exhausted com- 
moos, in summer, to a choice grass lot, ihey 
were pecuharly liable to be attacked with dis- 
tempera, for which he had never been aWe to ac- 
count, before. 



TOBACCO PRIZE. 



The engraving represenis a tobacco prize, a 
model of which was presented to us a few days 
since. We undereland that it has giv-en great 
satiBfaction in Louisa, where it is beginning to 
be extensively uaed, and where they certainly 
know "a thing or two" abont tobacco. The 
contrivance is so simple and so well illustrated 
by our escelleut artist, Mr. Hai.l, as lo render 
a description useless — the principle is very much 
the same with one described by Mr. Richard 
Morrite in the first volume of (he Planter, The 
inventor thinks that there is considerable advan- 
tage in having the power to come down evenly 
and squarely upon the hogshead, as is here ef- 
fected by the levers at both ends. He says too, 
that its portability ia a great advantage, as it is 



frequently more convenient to convey the^preas 
from one house to another, than lo transport ibe 

tobacco. 

For the SoBibem Planter. 

Jilasrs. Editors, — T see in the laat number of 
your valuable periodical, a commuDication from 
"An Inquirer," asking information about the use 
of oil and soapslone as a fre-yroof paint for the 
roofs of houses. 

In painting my house a few years ago, ihis 
prepamiion was suggesied for the roof, by a 
friend, who had used it a few nionlbs before, 
and as I was sometimes alarmed from fire, 1 
procured the soapstone finely ground, and deter- 
mined 10 make ihe experiment. While ihe paini 
was mixing, I had iwo loose shingles painted 
over, — one with the oil (linseed) and soapstone, 
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and the other with paint prepared in the usual 
way, in order that I might fairly test the differ- 
ence between them in resisting fire. Having 
painted each over twice, and allowing them to 
become thoroughly dry, I had an equal number 
of fire coals heaped on each, and the result was 
that the one painted with common paint, burnt 
through a few minutes before the other, apd that 
the lire laid on the other a good deal longer be* 
fore it produced any impression on it So much 
for the fire-proof qualities. 

As an enduiing paint, I doubt whether it is 
as good as the common paint, and I do not be- 
lieve, from the present appearance of the roof of 
my house, that it retains long its powers of re- 
sisting heat. When first put on, a good deal of 
the stone is left on the surface of the shingle, 
and it is that fact which gives it its fire-proof 
qualities, but as time advances, this becomes 
drier and drier, and finally having lost its con- 
sistency, it is easily washed off by the driving 
rains, and exposes the shingle. 

I am, in haste, yours, &c. 

A SUBSOKIBBR. 



For the Soathem Planter. 

COMMENTS ON THE JANUARY AND FEB- 
R0ARY NUMBERS OF THE SOUTHERN 
PLANTER, 

JANUARY. 

Culture of Tobacco. — The remarks of Mr. 
Minor are generally very good, but I desire to 
put in a word or two. Why cover a plant bed 
before the second treading ? It is mischievous 
and surplus work. After such clean raking, 
and 80 many coulterings and picking roots, I 
should never think of making a hill. If the 
nature of the ground requires raising, then the 
plough can be used ; otherwise by marking off 
with a coulter, and making a chop and a clap, 
the job is done. As to hilling for the purpose 
of improvement, by enlarging the surface, I 
must enter my protest, for at this season of the 
year evaporation begins, and consequently loss 
must be the consequence. Walloon tobacco is 
often seen on high and dry land. It is the pro- 
duct of an acid, not water. There is no use 
for grubbing after cut-worms or abandoning the 
crop, where the ground has been ploughed in 
the winter, for such plough'mg destroys the 
worms. 

A Fence. — I fear this neat fence is rather 
slender for old Virginia negroes and hogs.* 

Mud, — I go in for the mud, and every thing 
friend Morriss says about it. If the dung is on 

* If necessary, a middle rail may be used, and 
tben this fence, from the crossing and interlacing, 
will be so strong ^at even a thick-sculled Qe&ro may 
hxktt h$s head against it with Impunity, (to the fence 
we me«n.>-En8. * 



the route, I carry the mud to the dung ; if the 
mud is on the way, I carry the dung to the 
mud ; if matters are inconvenient, Lspread mud 
alone. 

Pumpkina. — I think well of this communica- 
tion and intend to try the plan. 

Plaster. — ' Rusticus' is informed that sulphate 
of Kme is not carbonate of lime, therefore, can 
be profitably used on it. 

Mud^ again. — T. M. 8. says that "bog mud 
is too light and spongy to get out on land alone.'' 
In answer, I say, that for every load of spongy 
mud he will send roe, I will give him two or 
three of heavy quality in return. If friend S. 
will only lay up his mud for a time, so as to 
suffer its poisonous qualities to escape, it is then 
ready for use, on any land of different quality. 

FEBRUABV. 

Tobacco. — Mr. Minor has too much handling 
of tobacco in the field. The handlers should 
pick up with both hands uiitil full, and two may 
lay their hands together; and it is not necessa- 
ry, except to save from frost, to put any tobacco 
into shocks. I have tried the plan of putting 
tobacco into the house immediately afier cutting, 
and letting it remain crowded until of the color 
of a hickory leaf, but shall never try it again* 
Except in windy weather it will certainly house- 
bum. The continual hard firing is also objec- 
tionable, as any purchaser will tell you. This 
essay is generally good, but behind the age. 

Clay Lands. — The spreading of undecayed 
vegetables and turning under matured crops, on 
I clay grounds, as recommended by Mr. Allen, is 
; well ; but I greatly prefer for this purpose, dung 
of the most heatiDg and fermenting kind. I 
have tried both often, and know that there is no 
danger of suffering loss by evaporation when 
the manure has been ploughed down and mixed 
with the earth. The remainder of this para- 
graph from Mr. A. is excellent, and will bear 
me out in every assertion. When speaking of 
the adaptation of particular crops to his peculiar 
mode of fall ploughing, I must confess that I 
do not understand him ; but we perfectly agree 
as to the action of ashes. 

Com Hay. — The broom com is far preferable 
to maize for this purpose, under any and every 
consideration. 

FoouRot.'^l never knew or heard of a case 
of footHTOt in Virginia. 

Cidtwation of Com. — Mr. Toimg, of Ken- 
tucky, plants his corn invariably from the 20th 
to the 25th of March ; but I guess he must va- 
ry now, for his day has come, and the ground 
is covered with snow, and stiff frozen. His 
com rows are three feet by three, with four 
stalks m a hill, making 19,360 stalks to the 
acre-— too thick for old Virginia ; plants so thick 
that bnly one ear grows on a stalk— that is 
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right j coven six inches deep oand y land, I 
suppose; knows nothing about re-p]an,ting<» 
neither do I ; runs the harrow over his com 
rows — the front tooth out, I suppose ; has rich 
land and makes great crops. This is the best 
part of the record. 

Value of Urine as a Manure, — ^In Scotland it 
may be well to scrape up the loam from a field, 
then cart it to the feeding stalls, to be saturated 
with urine, then cart h^k to the field a^in ; 
but in America we have abundance of lighter 
matters, which may thus be profitably used, and 
consequently a heavy item of expense avoided. 
Moreover 1 do contend that no ground should 
be scraped over, except for tjhe purpose of level- 
ling ; for by scraping, the acid or raw earth is 
approached, which is mischievous to vegetation. 

Com Fork, — ^Where th^e are no stones, clods, 
or litter, this implement may answer a good 
purpose ; but I shouM never think of nuiogliog 
the roots of any com at its last working by 
sending the fork so deep into the ground as re- 
comm^ed. 

Vabie of Seasoned Fire Wood, — ^This is a va^ 
luable coomnmication and should be attended 
to. 

Founder. — A sweat is more efficacious, and 
less troubiesome than the remedy mentioned. A 
Thon^onian etoeai. 

Chatmg Food for Cattle. — Cut food is not only 
more valuable for cattle, but as manure it is rea- 
dy at once for the shovel, the land, the plough, 
and the crop. 

As my object is improvement, I may in my 
next comment on my comments, and hope I 
jshall give no offence. 

Investigator. 

March 20, 1843. 

We think we speak the sentiments of our 
readers when we say, it gives them great plea^ 
sure to hear from '* Investigator" at all times, 
and that no form of communication is more 
a^eeable than the one he has now assumed. 



For the Soathem Planter. 
BUCKWHEAT. 

Mesere, EdUorSj — ^I have been a reader of 
yourvahiable periodical for nearly twelve months, 
and have during that time examined the pages 
of every number with' much anxiety to find 
something firom some of your numerous and 
able correspondents, upon the subject which 
stands at the head of this communication ; but 
I have looked in vain. Whilst almost every 
variety of subjects connected with agriculture 
and horticulture has been discussed by those 
who have contributed so largely to the mass of 
important matter contained in the Planter, buck- 



wheat has been, I believe, untouched. Is it be* 
cause gentlemen are not fond of buckwheat 
cakes, but rather prefer the old-feshioned Virgi- 
nia hoe-cake? I think, Messrs. Editors, that if 
many of your readers could sit dowq at the ta- 
ble of a Dutchman upon a cold frosty morning, 
they would not slight the hot smoking buck- 
wheat cakes so much in practice^ as they have 
inMeory. 

I have addressed you this communication not 
so much with a view to impart information in 
relation to this valuable grain, as to seek it ; for 
I honestly confess I know but little about the 
manner of cultivating it. I would be much 
obliged to some of your correspondents if they 
would tell me in the first place what kind of 
land is best adapted to its growth. 2dly. How 
it should be prepared. s3ly. The quantity of 
seed to the acre. 4thly. Tb^ time of sowing. 
6thiy. The time of cutting, and how much it 
will turn out to the acre. I have understood 
that it would kill blue grass and greatly improve 
the soil \ whether thks is true or not I am unable 
to say. Ab the time for sowing must be near at 
band, and 1 am so fond of the cakes, any infor- 
mation which might be given would be thank- 
fully received by 

Your obedient servant, 

Edw'd G. Ship. 

Madison Co., JiprU 4, 1843. 

We have very little pmctical knowledge upon 
the subject on which our conespondent asks for 
information ; but in the course of investigations 
made in his service, we met with the following, 
which we extract from the ''American Farmer," 
one of the most practical and reliable papers 
with which we are acquainted : 

^Buckwheat should not be sown before the 
last of J\me, and may be sown any time during 
the month of July. Its time of sowing should 
be graduated so as to bring its blossoming on at 
the period of early fall, when the weather be- 
gins to ge^ cool, as it will not fill well in hot 
weather. When sown in the spring, the chances 
are against its yielding any grain, or, at most, 
but very little, and should, therefore, never be 
sown at that period, unless wanted, to be 
ploughed imder as a green dressing, for which 
it suits most admirably, as it extracts a very 
large portion of its food from the atmosphere, 
and hence it is, that it will yield fair crops from 
very poor ground. If sown on suitable groimd, 
loam, or moderately good sand, and the season 
proves propitious, it sometimes yields from fifty 
to sixty bushels to the acre. This quantity, 
however, is rarely produced, and it is safer to 
anticipate from twenty-five to thirty bushels to 
the acre. - It is greatly assisted in its growth, 
and the maturing of its grain, by having a 
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bushel of piaster to the acre sown, and ploughed 
in whh the seed. 

"A very great advantage from the culture of 
buckwheat, arises from the lateness of the sea- 
son at which it may be sown. It can be seeded 
after the wheat and rye crops are harvested, on 
the stubbles ploughed in and harrowed , thus 
enabling the farmer whose small grain crops 
may have proved light, or whose com crop may 
promise badly, to grow a very excellent grain, 
and thus repair his losses. 

*' It should be cut when about half the grains 
on the heads appear ripe, and as it is easy to 
scatter, it is b^t to get it out with JiaiUf on 
sheets, in the field, to prevent loss. 

"Half a bushel to the acre is the proper 
quantity of seed to sow." 



For the Southern Planter. 
TOBACCO. 

Messrs, Editors^ — My attention was attracted 
by an editorial at the 95th page of the last 
Planter, in which you give to your readers some 
ingenious views deriv^ from a visitor, with re- 
spect to the character and nature of the tobacco 
crop. That the cultivation of tobacco induces 
a clean tilth, is undoubtedly true ; and that bet- 
ter means for saving and using manure, may, 
and must be resorted to, if we would preserve 
the fertility of our fields, I am not prepared to 
question ; but that tobacco is not an exhauster, 
I am not ready to admit. Your firieod argues, 
that bmause the tobacco is a broad leaf plant, 
and does not mature its seed, that, therefore, by 
all the rules of agricultural science, it must 
draw its sustenance from the atmosphere, in- 
stead of the soil ; but be should have remem- 
bered that it is only prevented from maturing its 
seed by the artificial means of topping. It is a 
bold, vigorous plant, with a large and heavy 
stcJk, remaining in the ground even beyond the 
time of perfect maturity, and nature, who can- 
not be always dragged into a co-operation with 
man, undoubtedly prepares, for the maturity of 
the seed, the sustenance, which the continued 
growth of the plant justifies her in believing 
will be required. 

Our country has no doubt been much injured 
by careless and improvident management, but I 
cannot help thinking that the present state of 
barrenness, to be witnessed in many parts of it, 
is mainly attributable to the cultivation of this 
exhausting crop. 

Your obedient servant, P. 



fiMmed that if cattle axe kept alwajrs fat their 
horns will be perfectly smooth, and that wrin^ 
kles instead of denoting the years of life only 
mark the years of suflfering and of poverty. — 
They are probably stamped by imture as an in- 
delible monument of the cruelty and negligence 
of a bad farmer. Human wrinkles too arise in 
a great measure fitom a similar cause, and al- 
though not upon the same authority, we think 
we may venture to say that the best way to 
fight them off, or to delay them at least^ is to 
laugh aiMl grow iat. 



WRINKLES. 

We have a recipe to prevent wrinkles, not 
upon the human hce divine, fair reader, but 
upon the horns of cattla We are credibly in- 



For the Southeia Plaaeeir^ 
VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL SUPPORTERS'. 

There are 6,600 species of plants in the ve- 
getable kingdom, differing from each other in 
Uieir organization, roots, stems, branches, leaves^ 
floweiB, fruits, odors, aliments and medicinal pro- 
perties. This immense mass of vegetation, 
which adorns and beautifies the earth, is formed 
by the combination of five or six agents mar- 
vellously modified by the hand of Ood. Che- 
mical analysis proves that all vegetables, from 
the largest oak, down to the smalleet blade of 
grass, are composed of air, water, light, heat, 
carbon and metalic, earthy, or alkaline salts. 

We propose making a few concise remarks 
OD those great agents in the order they are 
named. 

Atmospheric air is composed of every prin> 
ciple from the earth capable of assuming the 
gaseous form. These gases after being com- 
mixed, result in oxygen, nitrogen and carbonic 
acid gases ; forming the fluid mass which sup- 
ports the vegetable and animal kingdoms. This 
element is compounded of two opposite principles, 
the one the source of flame, animal and vegeta- 
ble life, the other destructive to both, and pro- 
ducing by their different combinations the most 
diversified and beneficial effects. Atmospheric 
air effects the germination of seeds, the evolu- 
tion and growth of plants-^is the cause of fer- 
mentation, combustion and animal heat-— pre- 
serves water in a liquid state— sustains the 
clouds, bears up the feathered race — the cause 
of winds, the vehicle of smell and sound, and is 
the source of all pleasurable sensation derived 
from harmonious music ; it is the prhne mover 
in most machinery — ^impels ships, blows fur- 
naces, winnows and crushes grain — insinuating 
itself into the pores and sap vessels of plants, 
and produces respiration in all living beings — 
whilst it is at the same time actively engaged 
in decomposing all inanimate matter. So that 
this fell destroyer, and life preserver, is continual- 
ly acting on the vegetaUe and aninr al kingdoms, 
producing their evolution and growth, find per- 
finrming many thouaand agencies of minor inv- 
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portance. It is ^eyated many leases above 
the earth, and fills the deepest subierraneoue 
caviiiee — beiDg invisible, insipid, inodorous, pon- 
derous and elaslic— of extreme rarefaction, obe- 
dient to the slightest motion, the least percussion 
deranges it, and its equilibrium, which is con- 
tinually destroyed, is continually endeavoring to 
restore itself. Philosophers have made, with 
success, a number of experiments on the elastic 
city of the air, ami it has been applied to the 
greatest advantage in the arts. Atmospheric 
air is navigated and journeys of one hundred 
miles performed in an hour 1 The time proba- 
bly is not far distant when aerial voyages will 
be made across the Atlantic ; such an idea is 
only absurd because the journey has not been 
performed. Should such an event occur, it will 
cease to be a novelty, and will not be regarded 
more than steam navigation or the growth of 
our crops. There is more mystery in the evo- 
lution and growth of plants, by the agency of 
air, than there could possibly be in a line of 
balloons wafted by this element from continent 
to continent. And why? Because we are ac- 
quainted with the laws of aerostation. Bal- 
loons inflated with hydrogen gas, twelve times 
lighter than atmospheric air, will rise, and no- 
thing is wanting but air rudders to direct their 
course. Now I would respectfully ask, if we 
have as much information as it regards the 
growth and evolution of plants by atmospheric 
agency? Mr. Holland, a gentleman of scien* 
tific habits, has strikingly signalized aerostation 
of our day, for he traversed the continent of Eu- 
rope in eighteen hours. His balloon rose from 
Yauxhall Gardens (London) November 7, 1836, 
at half after 1, P. M. and passed over Kent, 
Canterbury, the British channel, and reached 
the continent three thousand feet above the level 
of the sea. Thence, passing over France, Italy, 
Germany, &>c. he alighted in safety at half past 
6 the following morning, two leagues from Well- 
burg in the grand Dutchy of Nassau. See 
Blackwood's Magazine for 1836. 

The weight of this fluid on every square 
yard of earth, is not less than twenty thousand 
pounds, and its pressure on our bodies twenty 
tons ; which would crush us to atoms, but for 
its internal spring or re-action. , Without air, 
the vegetable and animal world is extinct ; there 
could be neither rain or refreshing dews to mois- 
ten the face of the earth, and the globe again 
would become a chaotic mass. 

Galen. 



REPORT OP THE COMMISSIONER OF 

PATENTS. 

Mr. Ellsworth has inuroduced a new fea- 
ture into the annual reports of the Commissioner 
of Patents. He has undertaken to collect and 
furnish to Congress some agricultural statistics, 



from which we propose to make a few extracts. 
Although we give Mr. " Ellsworth" entire credit 
for the labor and industry he has exhibited, so 
very de%ient and erroneous do we conceive his 
estimates of different agricultural products in 
different States to be, that we esteem it labor 
lost, and lay it aside as rather calculated to mis- 
lead, than to enlighten. '' With all means and 
appliances to boot," it would be next to impos- 
sible to ascertain the amount of the varied pro- 
ducts of this vast country. The miserably de- 
fective reports of the census takers of 1840, are 
taken as the basis of Mr. EUsworth's calcula- 
tions, and though his ingentiity and research 
have enabled him to detect some of their grossest 
blunders, we verily believe it would require a 
lifetime to correct one half their enors. 

But over and above these statistics Mr. Ells- 
worth embodies information upon several sub- 
jects of general agricultural interest, from which 
we extract some views upon the subject of 

SILK. 

Mr.EUsworth th'mks that the prejadice against 
this product, resulting from the multicaulis ma- 
nia, is rapidly yiekiing to sober judgment, and 
that the business is yet destined to be an impor* 
tant one to the country. The difficulties inci- 
dent to all beginnings are rapidly yielding to 
information and experience. The energy and 
int^igeiice of our people are proverbial, and if 
circumstances favor us, as Mr. Ellsworth thinks 
there is no doubt, that the Yankees will grow 
and manufacture the article in its highest per- 
fection. The production, it appears, doubles 
annually. The South, says Mr. Ellsworth, on 
account of its climate, affords peculicur facility 
for conducting its culture, and there is little doubt 
that it will one day, and that an early one, form 
one of our great staple productions. 

" The American raw silk, it is perfectly estab- 
lished, is in quality superior to the foreign arti* 
cle. A person for many years, as he declares, 
engaged in weaving of silk in different establish- 
ments in London, having had (as he says) for 
fifteen years from 260 to 300 lbs. of silk of every 
grade and name passing through his hands, 
weekly, expresses the following opinion as to 
the silk, &c. of our country." 

'* I am qualified to affirm, from various expe- 
riments I have tried, that the silk is superior to 
any I have seen, from Italy, China, France, 
Piedmont, or Valencia ; where the worms are 
fed upon multicaulis, or Italian. Its brilliancy. 
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strengtb) and aceot, are superior. I am aware 
that exposure to the saUne air, in the passage 
acro€e the ocean, may be the cause of the loss 
of fragrance to imported silk : but the hrUliancy 
is peculiar to American silk \ if reeled in proper 
manner, with cleanliness." 

That the silk business has proved a disas- 
trous failure with several of our acquaintances, 
judicious, managing men too, we know; but 
this by no means proves that it may not be ul- 
timately made very profitable. The truth is, 
that induced by expectations of exorbitant gain, 
men rushed into the business without experience, 
skill, or inforn^tion, what was to be expected 
when they had to contend with those that had 
all three? 



We make the following exUract from a letter 
received from a correspondent : 

GRUBS AND COUC 

It may be of interest to some of your readen 
to know that the remedy spoken of in one of your 
numbers for last year, (not having the paper at 
home I cannot refer to it) recommending rubbing 
the big vein in the neck with spirits of turpen- 
tine for either the colic or bots in horses, has 
been tried by me in a very violent case, with 
entire success, giving relief in about thirty mi- 
nutes. I rubbed the spirits also between the 
upper lip and the gums. I believe the disease 
to have been the bols. 

I read, with interest in your December num- 
ber, the reasons assigned for abolishing the bear- 
ing-rein in 'work horses, and mean, so far as I 
am concerned, to abolish it forthwith as being a 
useless and painful appendage. 

In haste, M. L. Spenc£R. 



BOMMER'S MANURE. 
The claims of Mr. G&orge Bommer to the 
discovery of a process, by which masses of ve* 
getaUe and other matter can be readily and 
cheaply converted into manure of the most for- 
tilizing qualities, has attracted much attention 
in the agricultural world, for the last twelve 
months. We were disposed, at first to ridicule 
it, as one of the numerous humbugs of the day ; 
we never doubted the value, if we could have 
been assured of the authenticity, of the disco- 
very. When, therefore, we were at the North 
last fall, and heard Mr. Bommer spoken of as a 
scientific gentleman, and any thing but the char- 
latan we had imagined him to be, we were in* 
duced to inquire farther into a subject which 
was likeljlo prove so interesting to our readers. 
We met with many who had purchased the 
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right, and who anticipated the most beneficial 
results, but with none, who had had an oppor- 
tunity of reducing the experiment to pmctice. 
After our return, attracted by various favorable 
notices in the northern papers, we were requested 
frequently by our subscribers to ascertain the 
particulauB d[ method, price, &c Accordingly, 
we opened a correspondence with Mr. Bommer, 
the result of which is, that he has appointed us 
his agents for the Scate of Virginia, and we are 
now prepared to dispose of the right of using 
thb invention, with full and particular directions, 
upon the terms indicated below. 

Manure is the farmer's sheet anchor, and he 
who affords facilities. Whereby its production 
may be increased, is certainly in a fair way to 
rival him, " who causes two blades of gmss to 
grow where only one grew before." But h3 
increase of quantity is not all ; the cc^fiability of 
gettmg up a pile of manure in a few days, just 
where it is wanted, presents advantages alinost 
incalculable in its consequences. The foreign 
substances (by which we mean those that the 
fiEurmer wouJki have to purchase) necessary to 
convert one thousand c€ straw into four thou- 
sand of nuinure, will not cost mrae than fifty 
cents. 

We make the following extract from Mr. 
Bommer's statement with respect to his inven« 
tion: 

This invention is the fruit of many years rf 
exertion and chemical labor, and the resul,t of 
repeated and various experiments. 

The secret of the invention to make the ma- 
nure, is accurately described and specified in 
my method secured by patent The preparation 
of said manure is very single and easy, and 
every farmer, by following my method, can ex- 
actly count upon certain success. 

This manure is a composition of animal, mi- 
neral, and vegetable substances, consequently 
designed by nature for the nutriment of plants. 

We may, therefore, abandon for the future, 
the partial use and cq;)plication of every kind of 
merely stimulating manure, such as lime, plaster 
of Paris, ashes, £c. 

The merit of my method essoQlially consists 
in the following important points : 

1. In being able to reduce in a short time all 
kinds of straw and ligneous weeds to a rich, 
unctuous and durable manure, such as wheat 
straw, barl^^ rye, buckwheat, and other black 
grains; stalks of Indian com, rice, and other 
jdants ; dried or green potato tops, l^ves, stalks, 
and roots of all kinds of plants; green or dried 
seeds, green rushes, sea-weeds, sea-rushes, hea- 
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thor-bfoom, stubble, in faot| every thing belong- 
mg 10 the regetable kuigdom, and a great many 
other things lying about farms which are often 
allowed to go to waste. Even the ground itself 
may be converted into the best oianureor compost. 

2. in the combination or alliance of fecun- 
dating substances, the use of which, when se- 
parated, would not and could not produce tlie 
desired efieot 

8. In the production of a very considerable 
quantity of factions water, which, when com- 
bined with other ingredients, forming lees, fur- 
nishes the farmer with a fertilizing liquid, the 
commixture of which in either vegetabk or mi- 
neral substances, gives a manure of the richest 
kind. . 

4. In the production of a quantity of nitrate 
of lime and caustic potash ; of ammonia and 
saltpetre — four substances which modem che-- 
mistry has found to contain the most fecundating 
properties possible. 

N. B. — Nitrate of lime and caustic potash 
are formed by the mixture of ingredients com- 
posing the lees, as chemical analysis will easily 
demonstrate. Ammonia and saltpetre are pro- 
duced by the lees combined with hydrogen and 
azote thrown off by the high fermentation of 
the mass. The existence of the first is made 
known to the senses by the strong smell of am- 
monia when the heap is opened. 

From all this it is clear that my method em- 
ployed on fiirms, oflTers the following advantages : 

1. That those who have straw will be able 
to change the same into manure immediately 
af^er the crop is housed, or at any required time. 
Those who have not straw may use any green 
or dry substance instead; and that those who 
have neither straw nor the substance above 
mentioned, may change the very soil itself into 
a very good earth manure, and in any spot they 
may choose. 

2. That a fanner can make with the greatest 
ease, in a few days, earth manure, or compost, 
which will answer all the purposes of animal 
manure, and excel in their fecundating properties 
all other ordinary composts, which by other 
means can be had hardly in one year, more fre- 
quently only in three years. That this earth 
manure may be used in the spring to quicken 
the growth of seed that has suffered from the 
rigors of the winter ; to manure wheat previous- 
ly sown without manure; it will be* a great be- 
nefit in planting Indian com ; for top dressing 
of artificial and other meadows; it is of the 
greatest use in gardens, mulberry and other fruit 
trees, keeping at once the ground moist and 
producing rapid vegetation. 

3. That the farmer will have the advantage 
of being able to make his manure heaps when, 
where, and as he pleases ; he will be able 4o 
open them when they are in heat without losing 
any of the fecundating moisture. 



4. By means of the lees, which this method 
will inform him how to make, it will be easy for 
him to give to his farm-yard manure more invi- 
gorating properties, and he may increase its bulk 
at pleasure. Farm-yard manure, in fact, should 
be used only as the leaven to make the different 
heaps required. 

6. By the great quantity of motsf ure entering 
into the materials, the weight of such of them 
as are dry, will be increased fourfold ; that of the 
others is more than doubled. 

6. This method enables the farmer to contid 
entirely his manure heaps ; that is to say, he 
will be able to make them in all their pans 
equally good and fertilizing. The lees, which 
distribute the saline and soluble part ic^ in a 
regular and uniform manner, will produce an 
even crop throughout the field. 

7. By the high degree of heat to which in 
that course of making it attains, the germinating 
power of all weeds found in the materials thus 
submitted to decomposition will be utterly de- 
stroyed. Hence manure made after this mohod 
never re-produces weeds. 

8. The farmer will also be able to graduate 
bis manure. He may have it of any degree of 
'strength he wishes. This will enable him to 
forward the growth of plants in a manner hither- 
to unknown. 

9. By means of manure thus gmduated at 
will, market gardeners will have their produce 
much eorlier in the market than heretofore. — 
They will be able also to heat their hot-beds 
anew by means of the lees without disturbing 
the fmmes. 

10. In fine, the lees by which the manure is 
made, are prepared, cold and without any pre- 
vious chemical prepamtion ; the majority of the 
ingredients may be found at band on almost 
every farm, and cost nothing; and water, which 
is the basis of the system, is of no more expense. 
All here concur to render the method truly eco- 
nomical. Such are the principal grounds on 
which the system is recommended. 

My method rests solely upon facts which are 
the results of numerous experiments. I have 
explained it in simple terms, without making 
use of any technical expressions; it is as easy 
to understand as to put in practice. Thus 
clearly and simply detailed, I present it to the 
public, having proved, by repealed public expe- 
riments in presence of enlightened farmers, that 
all I have said is true, and that the advantages 
to be derived from its adoption are real, and not 
visionary. 

To conclude — as this method is my property, 
secured to me by patent, I hereby give notice, 
that the pamphlets of my "Method," are all 
signed in my own hand-writing, and sealed, and 
can be obtained only of myself or my agents, 
authorized for this purpose, and that every me- 
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tbod circulated or add by any other peraone^ I 
declare fake and counterfeit. 

To facilitate the purchase of the Method, the 
price is fixed at the following exceedingly mo- 
derate rates : 

For gardens of any extent, $6 

For farms, under 200 acres, 10 

For fatsos, from 200 to 400 acres, 16 

For farms, over 400 acres, 20 

For plantations of any extent, 26 

For this small sum^ the method becomes the 
property of the purchaser, for his own use forever. 
The application of this system is very simple, 
and the process plainly explained in my method ; 
but if any one of the purchasere should meet 
'With any difficulty in its application, or should 
not realize the results that this method offers, 
they may apply to me for the instructions ne> 
cessary in order to a complete success in the 
operation. If there should be a final foilure, 
which has never yet occurred, the purchase mo- 
ney shall be restored. 

Oeorgx Bommer. 

The following commendatory notice of this 
valuable discovery, is from Professor Eli Ives, 
M. D., one of the Vice Presidentt of the United 
States Agricultural Society : 

" I have examined the pamphlet of Mr. Bom- 
mer on the subject of -manufacturing manure. 
His method is founded on conect philosophical 
principles, agreeable to those recently advanced 
by Liebig. If the farmers can be induced to 
purchase the right, and thoroughly execute bis 
plan of making manure, in my opinion, it will 
very much increase the value of their farms. 

E. IVBS. 

J^ew Haven, Feb, 1 1, 1842." 

The Connecticut Farmers' Gazette for De* 
cember, published at New Haven, contains the 
following certificate : 

" I hereby certify that, having made repeated 
trials of Mr. George Bommer's method of mak- 
ing manure by fermentation, and having tested 
its effects in the rapid decomposition of the mass 
to which it has been applied, and having also 
witnessed the influence of the manure made by 
this process, in promoting the growth of vege- 
tation, I am prepared to regard the invention as 
an important accession to the farming interest ; 
and, although, having tried other modes of mak- 
ing manure with varied success, I am free to 
acknowledge that I have never been acquainted 
with any system of the kind that would com- 
pare with this for utility. 

Erabtus Dcdlet. 

Mrth Guilford, J^ov, 23, 1842." 

The Editor adds — " We are well acquainted 
with Mr. Dudley, the author of the above certi- 
ficate, and we know him to be a man of sterling 
integrity. He is an inteUtgent fiarmer, and not 



likely to be imposed upon by evety new thing. 
Inasmuch as he has tried Mr. Bommer's method, 
and gives his unqualified testimony in its lavor, 
we have no hesitation in commending his state- 
ment to the confidence of the public." 

Certificates from intelligent farmers might be 
greatly multiplied, but we consider them unne- 
cessary. 

For the Southern I^lantor. 
THE SEASON. 

Mestre, Editors, — Perhaps you would like to 
contrast this present spring weather of yours 
with that which we are now enduring. 

Fancy if you can, that as I sit and write, I 
look forth upon one broad expanse of snow — no 
sudden fall of a few inches, but some good old 
substantial stuff that has been with us since the 
middle of November. 8uch a winter was never 
known here before, since white men knew the 
country. And the severity of it has been fatal 
to great numbers of cattle. Food of every de- 
scription for stock is nearly exhausted, and no 
immediate prospect of relief. Oats for seed are 
already sown in the insatiate maws of our starv- 
ing beasts, and when it does come seed time, 
many wiU be unable to sow. It is also feared, 
that the great burthen of snow that fell upon 
the wheat before the groimd was frozen has 
smothered the greater part of that. If so, it 
wiU be a heavier blow than the loss of cattle, 
for wheat is our great staple. 

Please give us the sunny side of the picture, 
in contrast to this. Let us hear that there is a 
land where grass grows in the spring. 
Most respectfully, &c. 

Solon Robihsor. 

Lake C. H^ la,, Aprii^T, 1843. 

Matters are not quite so desperaite with us as 
described by our respected friend in Indiana.-— 
Although we had some spells of uncommon 
cold, we had a great deal of mild and beautiful 
weather during the winter. But our spring has 
been extremely backward ; until within a few 
days past, the elements have aroused them- 
selves with spouting snow, sleet and rain, darting 
a lew rays of the sun between, at lengthened 
intervals. The season is fully six weeks behind- 
hand; oats, which should have been in the 
ground in February, are now (the 26th of April) 
just sown. We presume that with a majority, 
com is not yet planted, and some have hardly 
had an opportunity of breaking up their com 
land. From what we can hear, however, the 
wheat is not unpromising, and the com may yet 
do weU: the oat crop, we should think, must 
necessarily be a short one. 

But now for the other side of the picture. 
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The'daUytDg eptiag has cotne &( lul, amjoi 
io dl her cborine ; the gmse has 'apniDg, the 
bodB have bunt, the blackbird la Tocking on the 
tops of the poplar trees, carolling and revelling 
in the Boft beauty of a Bummer rooming : all 
nature ui vivified and refreshened, and you see 
the joyousnesB of returning spring impressed 
upon the glowing oounlenancee of men. We 
sinceraly wish that oui friend's e^, sufieriog bo 



long from (he glare of his nwthem brow, could 
be relieved by a viev ot the beautiful green 
with which, within a, few days, nature has 
clothed OUT woods and fields. 

We shall always be pleased to bear from eo 
distinguished a ftiend lo agriculture, ae Mr. Ro- 
binson, if it is only to be chilled by & record of 
the weather in hie inhospitable region. 



EXALL & BROTHER'S THRESHING MACHINE. 



The above engraving lepresenls one of Exall'a 
Qeared Horse Power Threshing Machines. It 
is complete and ready for use. It ia made in 
the very best manner, of the beat materials and 
warranted to do as good work, and as much of 
it, as any other Machine b the State or out of 
it, with the same power. It has all the real 
improvements of twenty-five years' experience 
of one of the concern, with the addition of one 
or two important and acknowledged improve- 
ments recently made by the other. The whole 
arrangements of the gear and frame, and all I 
other parts, have been well studied and carefully ' 
adjusted, 10 make it substantial and durable. 

Some of the improvements to which we claim 
the patent right, and not used by any other 
Machine makers, are the following : 

let. The Horse Wheel (B) has the flange 
covering the top ends of the cogs to prevent 
their breaking. It givee great strength and ie 
a decided improvemeni. 

2d. The Drum is driven by a spur wheel, lo 
the pinion of which, at (C) is a ratchet, which, 
let the horses stop as suddenly ae they plesee, 
allaws the Drum to run down in its own time, 
without dragging with it the Horse Power and 
Horses, ae is the cose with other Machines. 

3d. The Drum frame is of cast iron, with oil 



boxes and firiciion rollers— oiling itadf for a day 
at a lime, without admitting the dust to the 
bearings. The friction rollers are large and 
well fixed, coming up through the bottom box, 
so that while the Drum ia provided with good 
bearinge, iheEe rollere greatly relieve the friction 
and congequenlly the horses. The cylinder ia 
(he brace tooth, wiib bed to correspond, which 
is set on springs to relieve itself when over-fed. 
The teeth are wide so that they may be sharp- 
ened, and by reversing the ends of the Drum 
may be used on both sides and thus last twenty 
years, "the Drum is set on a separate frame, 
so that it may be removed into a bam, if de- 
sired, and be driven by a band from the spur 
wheel at (C) which is in one minute made a 
bend wheel by putting on it a hoop or tire 
(which ie provid»!d) to a pulley on the opposite 
end of the drum at (A). Thus it is adapted to 
suit aU. 

The price of this Machine, payable in Rich- 
mond, is, for a 4 Horse Power which will thresh 
300 bushels, $200 ; for a 2 Horse Power which 
will threah ITfi bushels, 9176; delivered on 
boat, car, or wagon in Richmond. ' For a 4 
HoTse Power alone, $125; 2 Hone Power 
alone, $tlO; 4 Horae Drum alone, $76; 3 
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Horse Drum alone, $65. Stationaiy MachiDeB 
put up on oocraBpoodiog terma. 

CBRTIFICATKS. 

""JStyUtfs, King WiSiam, Va^ 1843. 

'*I have made many ThreBhing Machines 
widiin fifteen years past, and now Siresh 2,000 
bushelff %mA upwards of grain per annum, for 
myself and neighbors ; and I take pleasure in 
sayings that I bkve never used, or seen, so good 
a Threshing Machine in all its parts, as one of 
HxaU's, which I recently examined at their Ma- 
chine Manu&ctory in Richmond. It possesses 
more good qualities than any Machine I have 
ever seen ; while I cannot point out a single de- 
fect. The work is all good, and the Machine 
is cheap. John Sizvb." 

*'IAUkDover,GooeUand,JiprU5,184B. 

" My father, Dr. Joseph Trent, bought one of 
Exall's Threshing Machines more than twenty 
years ago, which was stationed in his bam at 
this place, and also one of his Portable Machines 
about ten years ago, and I take pleasure in saying 
that they have both proved all they were repre- 
sented to be, and threshed out the crops of last 
year clean and well. Jos. Q. Trent." 

Mr. William Miller, who was sent by the 
Henrico Agricultural Society to Albany, to at- 
tend the great State Agricultural Fair held there 
last tall, and examine such implements, dbc., 
testifies that no Machine wus there exhibited 
equal to the above, though many were presented ; 
he having threshed his crop with one of ours, 
previous to his departure. 

Many certificates might be added if space 
would allow. We solicit a share of patronage 
from the farming public, as we intend to devote 
the whole of this year to the manufacture of 
Threshing Machines. Those who favor us with 
their orders are requested to send them in early, 
so as to aUow sufficient time to finish them be- 
fore the threshing season commences. 

ExALL &> Brothsr. 

0::^ We will also furnish a good Machine, 
with Drum and Band complete, 4 Horse Power, 
for $160 ; and do. 2 Horse Power for $125 ; 4 
Horse Power alone, $100; 2 Horse Power, 
$75. The last is on a different plan, very sim- 
ple and warranted to work well, fast and easy. 

Shop on 12th Street, between D and E. 

E. & B. 

Richmond, JiprO, 1843. 

The subeertber will receive and execute orders 
for the above. C. T. Botts. 



AGRICULTURAL CLUBS. 

It is iBipossible to estimate the benefits that 
these neighboriiood associations are privately 
and im perceptibly coofening upon the cause of 



agriculture. We have lately received several 
orders for new implements, &c., from such asso- 
ciations, who have purchased them for the pur- 
pose of testing their merits. This alone is an 
invaluable feature in their organization, which 
-^e esteem far beyond any society, whose object 
is public exhibition, no matter how extensive or 
how magnificent. One dub in Albemarle has 
ordered one of Bamaby &> Moer^s ploughs; 
firom another, in Mecklenburg, we have received 
an order for Poudrette. How much better op- 
portunity will these gentlemen enjoy, 'at home, 
of testing an implement fuUy and fairly, and 
how much more satisfactory to the community 
will be their report, than any that could ema-* 
nate from a committee, who are directed to de- 
cide in half an hour, frequently, upon the most 
complex piece of nmchinery. 

This advantage alone, we repeat, by which 
the expense of purchasing and testing a new 
thing may be divided amongst a neighborhood, 
is calculated to have a wonderful effect upon 
the progress of agriculture, and ought to secure 
the establishment of such clubs in every squad 
of farmers. It is by means €i this union and 
co-operation that information has been engen- 
dered and diffused in other occupations, and it 
is the growing popularity of this system, that 
encourages the hope that agriculture wiU not 
long be behind the other arts. 



PRESERVATIVE COMPOSITION. 

For a composition for coloring and preserving 
gates, roofs, and timber generally, from the wea- 
ther, melt twelve ounces of rosin in an iron pot 
or kettle, add three gallons of train oil, and three 
or four roUs of brimstone ; when they are melted 
and become thin, add as much Spanish brown, 
(or red or yellow ochre, or any other color you 
like, ground as usual with oil,) as will give the 
whole the shade wanted. , Then lay it on with a 
brush as hot and as thin as you can. Some days 
after the first coat is dried, lay on a second. It 
is well attested that this will preserve plank for 
years, and prevent the weather from driving 
through brick work. — Exchange paper. 



For the Southern Planter. 
OLD FIELD PINES. 

Meitn. EditoTB, — ^In the March number of 
the Planter there was a communication, from a 
gentleman of Amherst, on the subject of Old 
Fieki Pines, with which I was very much de- 
lighted. He states, that if the bark is stripped 
off while the trees are standing and suffered to 
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remain a Iwelvemonih, they will make as lasting 
posts as locust or any other timber. Having fre- 
quently observed pine trees accidentally skinned, 
coated over perfectly with turpentine, and know- 
ing too, from experiment, that ihey could not be 
killed by belting, the first year, I was convinced 
of the truth and value of the statement in the 
Planter ; ajod forthwith commenced the opeia- 
tion of skinning, and did not cease until I had 
literally " skinned alive" some (wo or three hun- 
dred trees. In a conversation with some of my 
neighbors, a few days since, I mentioned the 
subject and to my chagrin found they were per- 
fectly incredulous, and disposed to laugh at me 
for my folly. Now, I should like to hear from 
the gentleman of A mherst, (Mr. Fuqua) whether 
he can tivouch the truth of his statement, or 
whether he merely " told the tale as it was told 
to him." Has he tested the thing fairly 1 

If you can spare a comer for the above, you 
will much oblige 

Yours, respectfully, J. R. G. 

Henrico, Jpnl 6, 1843. 

P. S. — In cutting the mortices in posts for 
fencing, after the auger, a light axe, with a long, 
narrow blade, is greatly preferable to the mallet 
and chisel. I am sure it expedites the work a 
third if not a half. J. R. Q. 



THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 

This excellent periodical has just commenced 
its second year, with its typographical depart- 
ment much improved. As to the matter, it did 
not need, hardly admitted of, improvement. Mr. 
Alien, the Editor, is probably one of the most 
knowing stock men in America, and as a writer, 
his pen m particularly flowing, graceful, and 
easy. We commend this publication to breeders 
of stock, especially. 



From the Plymouth (Eng.) Herald. 

PRACTICAL DIRECTIONS FOR THE PLACE 

AND MANAGEMENT OF THE DUNG-HEAP. 

• 

Farmers have generally found out the advan- 
tage of having a dung-pit instead of a dung- 
heap ; but still the rich drainage of the dung is 
much of it allowed to run away; the urine 
from the stables, 4bc. does not half of it run into 
the dung, though it is the best part, the essence 
of the whole ; and the privy manure, which is 
hotter still, is mostly neglected altogether. 

All drainings from the stables, cow-houses, 
and styes, should run into the pit, and the over- 
flowings should be caught in another pit, to 
throw back in dry weather. 

The following is a cheap and eflPectual method 
of doing all this <->--When convenient, the pit 
should be on the north side of a wall, or of 



some trees, to shade off the sun ; or under a 
shed, to keep off both sun and rain ; but these 
advantages cannot always be had without too 
much cost. 

Having selected the best place for your pit, 
first lay in way soil, peat, or any soil as different 
as possible from that of your farm, and give it 
a hollow surface, like a great tea-saucer* Upon 
this lay potato stalks, and any other vegietable 
matters, easy to ferment, and thereupon a layer 
of dung. Next a layer of vegetable matter, as 
peat, turf, bark, rotten weeds, f^ms, leaves, or 
any kind of dead vegetable, to increase your 
quantity ; and so every week, cover your dung 
from the stables, styes, &c. with three or four 
times as much dead vegetable matter; thus 
making up your heap in alternate layers. The 
urine should all run into the pit from stables 
and all, by narrow drains, where it will not be 
much exposed to evaporation ; and another such 
drain should lead from it to a lower pit, to catch 
the overflowings when there are any ; and keep 
them to throw back upon the dung in dry times. 
This lower pit should be deeper and smaller 
than the other, and must never be allowed to 
overflow, as that would be waste. It may con- 
tain cabbage stumps, and other things difficult 
to work, which may be thrown back upon the 
heap as they rot. 

The lower pit may be used as a store of liquid 
mcmure, for watering young com, in May or 
June ; which gives it a start, and much strength- 
ens its growth. In leaky ground, the bottom of 
the pits should be staunched with clay; and 
stones or gravel stamped in, to harden it. 

The privy should discharge into the large pit, 
if possible^ or else into the small one ; and coal 
ashes (but not wood ashes,) are good to throw 
where this comes out. Saw-dust or turf-dust 
from the stacks do very well. House- washings, 
as soap-suds, &c. should also be thrown cm the 
heap; but the wash of the country, and heavy 
floods of rain should not be allowed to enter it, 
but be led into the meadows by other channels. 

In wet seasons, the top should be slanted to 
turn off the rain. 

Each layer of dung being covered with a 
layer of peat or other dead vegetable matter, 
the whole heap, when finished, should be crusted 
over with way soil, or other earth, to retain the 
vapors. 

The fermentation will be slower or^ quicker, 
as it is more or less covered and compressed. 

Wherever your heaps are made, whether in 
the yard or the field, give them a bed of some 
sort to absorb the drainage, and crust them over 
with soil, and mix all up with the dung before 
spreading. The drainage carries down the 
strength of the heap; sometimes enough to 
kill the seed in the place where the heap stood ; 
whilst it would have been of the greatest benefit 
if spread oat with the dung. 
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MOliASSES FROM APPLES BY STKAMmO. 

The following excellent method for making 
use of apples, for the twofold purpose of making 
molasses from them and convening the remain- 
der into excellent food for farm stock, has just 
been discovered to us by a friend. The apples 
are placed in a hogshead made tight for the pur- 
pose, and subjected to the operation of steam. 
The saccharine juice soon begins to ooze from 
them, and drops down to the bottom of the hogs- 
head into the vessel covering the bottom, placed 
there for the purpose, from which it passes off 
to proper receivers. The juice is subsequently 
evaporated by boiling. Sour apples onlj' have 
been operated upon in this way. The quantity 
of molasses obtained from them is ten gallons 
for every fifteen bushels of apples, or a gallon 
from a bushel and a half. This molasses differs 
from sweet apple molasses in possessing a pe- 
culiar tart flavor. The apples remaining in the 
hogshead, being softened and well cooked, are 
mixed with bread or meal and this constitutes an 
excellent article of food for cattle. 

Boston Cultivator. 



written a treatise on consumption wbkh all who 
have weak lungs should procure and read. 

Boston Evening Journal* 



For the Soathem Planter. 
CURE FOR POLL EVIL. 

As soon as the place comes to a head cut it 
open and place in the wound a small lump of 
arsenic. This wiU entirely destroy what is de- 
nominated proud flesh. This being removed, 
rub the sore with some simple healing ointment. 
This is a certain cure. W. 



AN IMPORTANT INVENTION. 

We have been much interested in the eflfects 
of a small instrument having the appearance of a 
child's whistle, but performing the important 
oflice of inflating and distending the lungs, and 
giving them a healthy action. It almost per- 
forms miracl<«. A friend who has just returned 
from Philadelphia and who has used one of these 
tubes for a fortnight, measures about four inches 
more around the chest than when he commenced 
its use; his voice is fuller and stronger, and there 
is evety indication of permanent improvemeuL 
This important little agent in removing consump- 
tion is formed on very simple principles ; the pa^ 
tient breaths entirely through a tube for four or 
five minutes, inhaling the air through one aper- 
ture, and exhaling it through a smaller aperture, 
thus retaining one quarter of each inspiration, 
which tends to expand the lungs. This instru- 
ment is the invention of Dr. S. S. Rose, of Phi- 
ladelphia, a roan of great talents, who makes 
that wide<epread disease, consumption, his sole 
study, and who, if his directions are followed, 
promises almost to banish from the land this bale- 
ful and inveterate foe to human life. He has 



SODA BREAD. 

A correspondent of the ^ewry Telegraph gives 
the following recipe for making "soda bread,'' 
stating that " there is no bread to be had equal 
to it for invigorating the body, promoting diges- 
tion, strengthening the stomach, and improvmg 
the state of the bowels." He says, "put a 
pound and a half of good wheatcn meal into a 
large bowl, mix with it two teaspoonsful of 
finely powdered salt, then take a large teaspoon* 
ful of super-carbonate of soda, dissolve it in 
half a tea-cupful of cold water, and add it to 
the meal ; rub up all intimately together, then 
pour into the bowl as much very sour butler- 
milk as will make the whole into soft dough (it 
should be as soft as could possibly be handled, 
and the softer the better,) form it into a cake of 
about an inch thickness, and put it into a flat 
Dutch oven or frying-pan, with some metalic 
cover, such as an oven-lid or griddle, apply a 
moderate heat underneath for twenty minutes, 
then lay some clear live coals upon the lid, and 
keep it so for half an hour longer (the under 
heat being allowed to fall off gradually for the 
last fifteen minutes,) taking off the cover occa- 
sionally to see that it does not burn. This^ he 
concludes, when somewhat cooled and moder- 
ately butteredj is as wholesome as ever entered 
man's stomach. William Clacker, Esq. of Oos- 
ford, has ordered a sample of the bread to be 
prepared, and a quantity of the meal to be kepi 
for sale at the MarkelhiU Temperance Soup and 
Coflfee Rooms.*— Form^ra' Magazine, 



EMBOSSING ON WOOD. 

The following method of embossing on wood^ 
invented by Mr. Si raker, is extracted from the 
Transactions of the Society of Arts ; it may be* 
used either by itself or in aid of carving, and 
depends on the fact, that, if a defMression be 
made by a blunt instrument on the surface of 
wood, such depressed part will again rise to it0 
original level by subsequent immersion in water. 
The wood to be ornamented having first been- 
w^orked out to its proper shape, is in a state ta 
receive the drawing of the pattern ; this being 
put in, a blunt steel tool, or burnisher, or die, is 
to be applied successively to all those parts of 
the pattern intended to be in relief, and at the 
same time is to be driven very cautiously with* 
out breaking the grains of the wood, till the 
depth of the depression is equal to the subse- 
quent prominence of the figures. The ground 
is then to be reduced by planing or filing to the 
level of the depressed part, after which the piece 
of wood being placed in water, either hot or 
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cold, the parts previously depressed will rise to 
their former height, and will thus form an em- 
bossed pattern, which maj be finished bj the 
usuld operation of carving. 



From the Albany Ctdtiyator. 

TO STOP BLE£DINQ. 

A few years ago, a valuable carriage horse 
of mine, took suddenly ill on a journey. A 
professed foirter in the viHage in which I was 
compelled to stop, advised bleeding in the mouth, 
which was done accordingly. But unfortunate- 
ly, after the animal bled more than a gallon, it 
was found impossible to stop the blood. We all 
thought the horse would bleed himself to death. 
At this crisis, a farmer happened to pass by, 
and directed an application of the fresh txcre- 
meni of the swine, A small portion of this was 
immediately held cm the wound made by the 
fiunrier's instrument, and in two numUes the blood 
was compktefy stopped, I have tried this simple 
though not very pleasant remedy, several times 
since, in similar cases, and with the same re- 
markable success. J. H. TouNO. 



MOLASSES FOR HORSES AND HOGS. 

From the Rq>ort of the Essex {Mass,) Teraperance 

Society. 

From various persons we have facts fuUy sus- 
tained by their experience, *' that three gallons 
of molasses, such as is not used for families, but 
sold only by the importers for fermentation and 
distillation, is worth as much as a bushel of 
com. 

An experienced and good farmer says, ''I 
had rather have one bushel of ccnm and three 
gallons of molasses for my hogs, than two 
bushels of com without the molasses. I find 
also a good use for food of those apples that I 
used to suffer to go to decay, upon the earth. I 
refer to those, that through the defect by wcnrms, 
or the action of the wind, fall from the trees. I 
now pick them all up, put them into a boilcar, 
with potatoes, squashes, &c.; and when boiled 
and become cold, — the life of the worms being 
destroyed by the process of boiling, — I then feed 
my hogs with this mixture, pouring over it a 
few quarts of molasses, y&ry much in the same 
manner as we use the good molasses in our &- 
milies, with bread, rice, hasty pudding, dtc. — 
thus making a nutritious food, and dispensing 
entirely with the use of antimony, or any other 
regulating medicine for the animals." 

Another, who has had much experienoe as to 
the useful and noble animal — the hoise — ^writes : 
" I now use molasses quite freely as food for my 
horses. If the hay is a little defective, I pour 
molasses upon it, and it is relished by the ani- 



mal. If I use oats, barley, or comi I find the 
same process useful. It not only gives a r^ish 
to the fodder, — ^but is a good regulator of the 
bowels ; and since I have used molasses with 
their fodder, I have not lost a single horse by 
the 'worm of the maw,' generally known as 
the 'botts.' And the same is true in relation to 
other animals, oxen, cows, &c. They appear 
to thrive much better, by the use of molaisses 
with their food." 

It is also among the remmiscences of a wdl 
known trader in horses in this country, that 
when he wishes to prepare for a speedy sale, 
those horses that be had purchased in a poor 
state, his method was to feed them somewhat 
plentifully with molasses; and in connection 
with other food, they were found to thrive widi 
much greater rapidity than th^ otherwise were 
wont to do. 
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RULES FOR BREBPINO. 

Although there is a great diacrepancj of opi- 
nion upon some portions of the mysterious art 
of breediog, the following precepts, from the 
pen of one of the most distinguished anatomists 
in £urope, Professor Cline, are, we believe, 
universally received as established doctrines 
amongst those who have the best right to know ; 
although dame nature sometimes amuses herself 
in setting at naught the most ingenious theories 
of philosophers. 

When the professor objects to large bones he 
must not be misunderstood. From the bone 
and xnusdie strength is derived, and, we presume, 
the greater the quantity of either, the greater 
will be the strength of the aninml: but the 
quantity is not always to be measured by size ; 
indeed, as Mr. Cline remarks, they are generally 
found in an inverse ratio. In some animals a 
much greater quantity, both of muscle and bone, 
is condensed into a much smaller space than in 
others, and this constitutes the great physical 
difference between the Arabian and their de- 
scendants, commonly styled "blooded horses,*' 
and those of other descriptions. The ivory of 
the blooded-horse will always outweigh^ though 
it will never otUmeastare^ the open, porous bone 
of the cart-horse. But where the density of 
fibre is equal, size will indicate quantity, and 
therefore, strength. With equal quality of bone 
and muscle then, the largest animal will always 
be the most powerful. With this commentary, 
we give to our readers the Professor's opinions 
upon the following subjects : 

^Musdes. — The muscles and tendons, which 
are their appendages^should be large ; by which 
an animal is enabled to travel with greater fa- 
cility. 

'^The Banes. — The strength of an animal does 
not depend on the si2se of die bones, but on that 
of the muscles. Many animals with large 
bones are weak, their muscles being small.— ^ 
Animals that were imperfectly nourished during 
growth, have their bones disproportionably large. 
If such deficiency of nourishment originated 
Vol. 111.-16 



from a constitutional defect, which is the most 
frequent cause, they remain weak during life. 
Large bones, therefore, generally indicate an 
imperfection in the organs of nutrition. 

"Off the Imprwemtnt of the Form. — "^yhen the 
male is much larger than the female, the off- 
spring is generally of an imperfect form. If 
the female be proportionably larger, the offspring 
is of an improved form. For instance, if a well- 
formed large ram be put to ewes proportionably 
smaller, the lambs will not be so well shaped as 
their parents ; but if a small ram be put to larger 
ewes, the lambs will be of an improved form. 

'* The proper method of improving the form 
of animals consists in selecting a well-formed 
female, proportionably larger than the male. — 
The improvement depends on this principle : that 
the power of the female to supply her offspring 
with nourishment is in proportion to her size, 
and to the power of nourishing herself from the 
excellence of her own constitution. 

" llie size of the fcetus is generally in pro- 
portion to that of the male parent, and therefore 
when the female parent is disproportionably 
small, the quantity of nourishment is deficient, 
and her ofi^pring has all the disproportions of a 
starveling. But when the female, from her size 
and good constitution, is more than adequate to 
the nourishment of a foetus of a smaller male 
than herself, the growth must be proportionably 
greater. The large female has also a greater 
quantity of milk, and her offspring is more than 
abundantlysupplied with nourishment after birth. 

" To produce the most perfect-formed animal, 
abuiMlant nourishment is necessary from the ear- 
liest period of its existence until its growth is 
complete. 

" The power to prepare the greatest quantity 
of nourishment from a given quantity of food, 
depends principally upon the magnitude of the 
lungs, to which the organs of digestion are sub- 
servient. 

" To obtain animals with large lungs, crossing 
is the most expeditious method, because well- 
formed females may be selected from a variety 
of large size to be put to a well-formed male of 
a variety that is rather smaller. 

'^Examples of the Good Effects of Crossing 
the Breeds. — The great improvement of the bre^ 
of horses in England arose from crossing with 
those diminutive stallions, Barbs and Arabians ; 
and (he introduction of Flanders mares into this 
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country was the source of improvemeDt in the 
breed of cart-horses. 

^^Examples of the Bad Efects of Crossing the 
Breed, — When it became the fashion in Lon- 
don to drive large bay horsey the farmers in 
Yorkshire put their mares to much larger stal- 
lions than usual, and thus did infinite mischief 
to their breed, by producing a race of small- 
chested, long-legged, large-boned, worthless ani- 
mals.** 



aUACKERY. 

We hail with pleasure and gratitude any in- 
telligent and scientific communication upon the 
subject of diseases in the hoise. This noble 
animal has too long been surrendered to the ten- 
der mercies of the ignorant and designing. In 
the human frame, science and learning are pre- 
pared to contest, if not to conquer, the preten- 
sions of quackery, even in the present day of 
humbug. But dominion over the lower animals 
is surrendered to the pretensions of ignorance 
almost without a struggle. It is even ludicrous 
to observe the process to which a sick horse is 
frequently subjected. The owner generally com- 
mences by poking and thrusting a variety of 
compouiuis down his throat,- one after another, 
at random, because he is sure he has heard either 
that, or something like it, recommended for 
something, and then, if he fails to strangle or 
kill him, he sends for the " horse doctor ;" who, 
with equal ignorance and a great deal more 
pretension, subjects the poor brute to a similar 
course of treatment. The sagacity of the ani- 
mal is sometimes greater than that of his mas- 
ter, and we knew an old horse once, who had 
been so long subjected to this kind of treatment 
that he would, instinctively, recognize and shy 
from a horse doctor whenever he met him. 

Defects of the eye are very common, and we 
recommend the following extract, particularly, 
to the notice of our readers : 

**Cure for Inflamed Eyes of the Horse. — Not- 
withstanding my occupation requires my atten- 
tion and exertions in attempting to cure or pal- 
liate the " ills that fiesh is heir to" in the human 
species, my sympathies have been occasionally 
enlisted in behalf of that noble animal upon 
which we are so much dependant for many of 
our pleasures and comforts, and derive so much 
important service— the horse, in consequence of 
the empyric and barbarous treatment frequently 
practised upon him. 

" If the animal who claims for himself the 
image of his Maker, is willing to indulge in 



Brandreth's Pills, Lobelia, Magnetic Ether, and 
Jew David's Plaster, and write for bis epitaph, 
* I was well, took physic and died,' let his curi- 
osity be gratified ; but while we assume to our- 
selves the guardianship of the fourfooted part 
of creation, let us discharge the duty in that 
manner that shall at least entitle us to the virtue 
of humanity. 

" Not unfrequently when I have been giving 
my horees high feed and severe service to hot 
weather, over hard and dusty roads, I have ob- 
served them frightened and shy from objects to 
which they usually paid little or no attention ; 
and upon examination of the eyes, have disco- 
vered the external membrane {tunica conjunctiva) 
thickened so much as to impair or obstruct the 
vision, presenting a whitish appearance occa- 
sionally in spots, but frequently involving the 
entire membrane covering the organ. At this 
discovery many kind friends, actuated by the 
best of motives, would volunteer theit aid and 
advice, for the purpose of removing the difficulty. 
Mr. A., exhibiting an air of great confidence in 
his skiU in such matters, would say, ' You must 
pound glass until it is very fine, and blow it into 
the eye through a quill, io cut the seum^ A re- 
medy, or rather an intended remedy, that would 
most assuredly render htm blind, even though 
the disease should fail to accomplish that resuk 
Then comes Mr. B. : ' Sir, you must blow burnt 
alum in that eye.' Mr. C., quite as knowing 
as his neighbors in these affaira, makes the fol- 
lowing prescription : ' Blow powdered blue stone 
into it, and rub a little rabl^'s grease above the 
eye, and my word for it, to-roonow morning it 
will be as bright as a diamond.' 

*' By just such treatment many a noble road- 
ster has been prematurely consigned to the cart 
or tread-mill ; whereas, had the matter been en- 
trusted solely to the operations of Dame Nature^ 
the result would have been widely dififerent. 

" The course that I invariably pursue in such 
instances, is to keep the animal in a dark stable^ 
to be f^ upon hay, or if practicable, fresh cut 
grass and coarse bran — bleed freely fi-om the 
mouth, and administer' one and a half pounds 
of Glauber salts, two drachms of nitre, and fifteen 
grains of tartarized antimony in a bucket of 
water, and repeat the same daily until free pur- 
gative operation is produced. The animal win 
be invariably found in a feverish condition, and 
if kept from water for a short time will drink 
the mixture freely. If these means do not soon 
produce a salutary impression, I bleed finom the 
large vein immediately below the eye. By 
placing the thumb of the left hand firmly upon 
the part, the vessel soon becomes distended, and 
the operation may be most conveniently per- 
formed with a common spring-lancet. By this 
means I have frequently succeeded in extracting 
from twelve to twenty oufices of blood, which 
has acted like a charm, by relieving the en- 
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gorged veaselB of the iDfiamed membrane. The 
whitish or sometimes yellowish appearancei de- 
pends upoa the effusion of ooagujated lymph 
deposited during the acute stage of the disease. 
When the absorption of this does not progress 
freely, and the eye fails to assume its accustomed 
lustre and transparency, I blister a semicircle 
below the eye, one and a half inches in diame- 
ter, by applying daily with the point of the 
finger, a mixture of three parts of the common 
blistering preparation as obtained from the drug- 
gists, arid one part Venice turpentine. Some- 
times the other membranes of the organ become 
diseased from similar causes, to remedy which, 
the foregoing treatment as detailed wUl be ap- 
plicable. Care should be observed in not too 
suddenly exposing the patient to a strong light, 
high food, or active service. 

*' Thus I have given you, as our Buckeyes 
term the science, a chapter on ' horBe<doctoring,' 
and if you perceive any thing in it that will re- 
pay you for the trouble, you are at liberty to 
publish it, with the prcMcnise,, if it meets your 
approbation, of resuming the subject in some 
future number. 

Andrew Campbxll, M. D. 

Middletown, Ohio, February, 1843." 

Jhnerican JlgriculturisL 



For the Boathera Planter. 
Wood Lawn Farm, Orange^ May 4, 1843. 

Messrs. Editors,-— There is not a more palpa^ 
ble truism in all the pages of the Southern 
Planter, than the following sentiment given in 
your April number from a western paper : "After 
the imagination is completely exhausted in eu- 
logizing the various products of mother earth, 
there is nothing to be compared to the old-fash- 
ioned blue grass for permanent pasture." Now, 
gentleman, as you have hoisted this flag, permit 
a recent cmd humble patron to urge upon you 
to nail it for a season to your editorial mast-head, 
for if we can get this invaluable grass to take 
permanent bold upon our soil, it will be worth 
more to the agricultural interest of our division 
of the Commonwealth, than all the theories of 
agricuhural chemistry, from professor ^ Liebig," 
and the essays from Loudoun's encyclopoedia 
put together. If we can get such a friend to 
stick with us, either upon the virgin soil of our 
protected forest when freed from its unprofitable 
undergrowth, or upon our river bottoms, the tide 
of emigration would soon cease to set its face 
to the setting sqn. It is worth the trial — then 
to give you an earnest of the willingness with 
which I will commence a little experiment upon 
a tributary of the York, I will become (if you 
can procure it) a purchaser of a half bushel 
clean seed if they are " sound and fresh, pro* 
vided it can be gotten under $10 a bushel, by the 



first of next January. I am emboldened to 
make this experiment from (he luxuriant turf of 
it 1 find about my garden walks, as well as 
other uncultivated spots about my farm. 

I agree with you, that the great defect in our 
farming system " consists in too much tUiage, and 
too Hole pasturage." Then, gentlemen, fly the 
blue grass flag, and get others to try its culture 
too. 

Respectfully your obedient servant, 

P. Scales. 

We think we have done the State some ser- 
vice if we have been the means of inducing 
even one gentleman to make a (air experiment 
with this valuable grass. We will do our best 
to obtain the seed for Mr. Scales, and hope to 
procure it for much less than ten dollars a bushel. 



ENGLISH AGRICULTURE. 

« 

Whatever opinion we may form of Britain, 
her pride, arrogance, insolence, presumption, va- 
nity — faults, too, that will have to be amended 
within ten years by the compulsory process of 
a general alliance of nations against her — ^yet 
we must all confess that her agriculture is the 
roost stupendous thing under heaven t When 
it is remembered that the crop of turnips 
grown in Norfolk alone is greater than the value 
of her trade with China ; that the market price 
of geese brought from the Lincolnshire fens is 
more than her trade with Denmark ; that you 
shall see, as a common thing, a hundred acres 
of turnips, or a hundred acres of beans, or thirty 
acres of cabbage in a single field — a farm of 
three hundred acres all mown, or a farm of the 
same size, (three hui^red acres) all in crops— 
the live stock on a single farm wonh $50,0C0^> 
twenty horses employed on one farm every 
working day in the year, and by means of thrice 
ploughing, (heavy clays,) turning nine hundred 
acres in a single year — I say, when this is re- 
membered, it will be seen that " great" as Bri- 
tain is in every thing, the superlative degree of 
greatness is in her agriculture — in her soil, na- 
tumlly poor, but made rich by the application 
of capital and unwearied assiduity, good sense 
and enterprise. While in this country we fail 
most from the want of capital, and from the cir- 
cumstance that agriculture does not rank as an 
employment with others (especially with tiade 
it is not valued) as it ought to be. The Eng- 
lish contend that it was never so valued in a 
democratic country ; agriculture being, in their 
estimation, substantially an aristocratic employ* 
ment ; and it must be confessed that this is true 
of England. To be wanting in the dignity 
conferred by landed possessions, is to want that 
which conducts to the highest offices and the 
most exclusive society. The term country gen- 
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tleman, is in Elngland almoet an actual patent 
of precedence ; and so far do they carry this, 
that no man in trade can marry into a family of 
landed descent and possessions, unless he add to 
wealth an eminent character for Valeini, 

Farmer^ Monthly VitUor, 

There is nothing in a democratic government 
that deters from the pursuit of agriculture.-— 
There is no portion of the earth more zealously 
devoted to our democratic institutions than the 
people of Virginia, yet are they strictly an agri- 
cultural population. In truth, wherever nature 
has granted a favorable climate and soil, such 
are the innumerable advantages of this delight- 
ful occupation, that it must enlist amongst its 
votaries the great mass of mankind. Those, 
whose means induce them to look rather for en- 
joyment than accumulation, will always seek 
the noble pleasures of a country life ; and he 
who wishes to engage in agriculrure where it 
'is sanctioned by the example of the aristocracy 
of wealth and learning, need not go to England 
to seek it. He will find it throughout the whole 
southern country. The farmers compose the 
aristocracy of Virginia, certainly ; they know 
and .feel it ; you can see it in the slow and so- 
lemn gravity with which they pace our stieets, 
when business brings them to the city ; they 
look down upon the hurrying cit, as they meet 
him on the side walk, with ineffable contempt ; 
they know that he is the patient drudge who 
labors in their service; whilst they, the lords of 
the land, revel in the luxury and ease that their 
more ^vorable occupation secures them. We 
know nothing here of that which » so often 
complained of to the North, the unjust degrada- 
tion in which agriculture is held. The name 
of Planter, at the South, is almost equal to a 
potent of nobility, and the occupation, in point 
of dignity and importance, has nothing to fear, 
with us, from the sneers of the most haughty. 



POULTRY BETTER THAN PORK OR BEEF. 

In this age of improvement in the production 
of animal and vegetable food, if there is any 
good reason why all the science, skill and enter- 
prise of agriculturists, editors, chemists and phi- 
k)sophers, should be applied to the melioration 
and refinement of one or two classes of animals, 
to the exclusion of others as good by nature as 
they are, we should like to know it. The hog 
and the bullock, dubbed with the English titles 
of Berkshire, and Durham, seem to walk over 
t];ie land with a sort of John Bull swagger, that 



has commanded all attentkm, and left all their 
brute brethren in their uncultured native defor- 
mity ; while those foreign titled gentry have, in 
the eyes of some, become absolute perfectionists. 
Now, in the language of our declaration of 
rights, '' we hdd these truths to be seli^vident, 
that (by their constitution) they are ail created 
equal" 

We are aware that the noble Berkshires, by 
their daine and stearine, have kindled up a great 
light in the West, (which we hope may dispel 
the black cloud of repudiation that hovers over 
that region,) and are about to monopolize all 
the care and labor of the farmers thereabouts; 
but we can see no reas6n why the delicate, fea- 
thered race should thereby be debarred from 
sharing in the benefits and perfectionisms of cross 
breeding, in-and-in breeding, and all other scien- 
tific advancements in the world. The noble 
and ancient family of Chanticleer, whose clarion 
note has been the world's time-piece, ever since 
Peter denied his Master, and has never failed to 
sound the approach of every rising eun ; the 
bird thateaved Old Rome from conflagration by 
her warning voice in the dead of night, — shall 
these lose their old established rank, and give 
place in man's affections to ^^herds of sunne" 
and the stiirdy Bulls of Bashan 9 What are 
all their uncouth grunts and frightful bellowings 
about the farmer's cottage, compared with 
the music of the cheerful chirping, chatting, 
cackling, crowing, gobbling, quacking, squeak- 
ing, squalling, with which nis poultry-yard re- 
sounds from day to day 1 

But, to come to more sober matter of fact, we 
think this branch of the farmer's concern is de- 
serving of more attention than it has generally 
receiv^. The profit derived from a well ar- 
ranged, well managed poultry yard, is greater, 
in proportion to the investment, than that of any 
other stock, bees excepted. More attention has 
been devoted to poultry in the vicinity of Phi- 
ladelphia, than any other part of our country. 
The Bucks county poultry have acquired a 
good degree of celebrity, even in the New York 
market, where they are sometimes found in 
abundance. They are, however, but moderate 
layers^ but their eggs are large and well fla- 
vored. Yet they are not considered equal to 
our dung-hill fowl in all respects. 

The Dorking fowl stands first in the estima- 
tion of those who have raised them. They will 
weigh from five to eight pounds. Their bodies 
are large, and better proportioned than any 
others, being long, full, and well-fleshed in the 
breast. They have short legs, and beautiful 
plumage, with five, instead of four toes; are 
good layers, good sitters, and good nurses. — 
Their eggs are large, clear white, and of excel- 
lent quality. When caponed, in the English 
mode, they weigh from ten to twelve pounds. 
Mr. L. F. Allen, of Boflfalo, to whom we are 
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indebted for the Dorking history, has them for 



Our object in writing this article at this time, 
is chiefly to suggest to our agricultural societies 
the propriety of offering li^ral premiums for 
the best specimens of the various kinds of poul- 
try, at their next annual fairs. We need say 
nothing in favor of the richness and delicacy of 
this luxury of the table. Good premiums will 
soon bring out new species and valuable im- 



provements in ihis, as in any other branch of 
agriculture. 

A writer in the Maine Cultivator says his 
experience tells him, that the best mode of fat- 
tening poultry is, to shut them up where they 
can get no gravel — keep com by them con- 
stantly — give them dougb once a day, and skim- 
milk for drink. Thus they may be fatted in 
ten days. If kept up longer, should have some 
gravel, or they will fall away. — Farmert^ Gaz, 



POST-AND-RAIL FENCE. 




We have been the steady advocates of post- 
and-rail fencing, which we believe to be, under 
ordinary circumstances, by far the most conve- 
nient and economical mode of constructing a 
farm enclosure. Its only rival in this part of 
the world, is the unsightly worm-fence, which 
requires double the quantity of timber, now get^ 
ting scarce amongst us, and involves a much 
greater amount of labor. The greatest objection 
heretofore has been the labor of mortising the 
posts. A year or two ago, we pointed out a 
mode of procedure which very much facilitates 
this operation, and which we have reason to 
flatter ourselves has not been without its effect 
upon the public. We recommended the boring 
two holes close together with a two inch auger, 
and the use of a long narrow-bladed axe for 
cutting^out the wood between them, thus afford- 
ing a mortise of four or five inches long, two 
inches wide, and round at (he ends, in a few 
minutes. We ^ere, therefore, much pleased to 
find in the basement story of the Patent Office, 
a few weeks since, a fixture, of which we 
made a sketch, (as engraved above) which we 
think will be found a great convenience in bor- 



ing the holes. The post to be bored is placed 
between the uprights on the frame, and an ordi- 
nary auger, having a crank affixed, is made to 
turn in certain holes cut to fit the shank. By 
removing a pin and raising the cap, which turns 
on a hinge, the auger may be shifted from hole 
to hole, as required. A stop or guage should 
be affixed to the frame against which the head 
of the post should be placed, so as to make the 
mortises in the different posts conespond with 
one another : but then care must be taken in 
setting, always to leave the same length of post 
out of the ground. 

The advantages of this machine are that it 
saves the trouble of laying off the posts, and 
guards against error in the same. It also bores 
the hole straight, which will not always be ef- 
fected by a common laborer. It requires little 
or no more labor to construct it, than is required 
for the common clamp to hold the post. 

We see that Mr. Ellsworth has recommended 
this machine in his report. He advises the use 
of a two and a half inch auger. Having had 
several applications for thetn we have given an 
order for some of the mortis'mg axes alluded ta 
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CURIOUS METHOD OF PLANTING CORN. 

Mr. John W. Sweet, of Tjringham, Berkshire 
county, informs us that he plants his com in the 
following manner, and has realized 110 bushels 
shelled com to the acre. 

He spreads what manure he intends for the 
field on the sur&ce of the greensward ; then he 
ploughs the land into ridges about three feet 
apart in the fall — each ridge or row being made 
of two back furrows turned upon a nanow strip 
of sward which is not disturbed. In the spring 
he rolls and harrows these ridges, and on the 
tep of each ridge, twelve or fourteen inches 
apart, he plants hb hills of com, three or four 
kernels in the hill, and cultivates the com through 
the season with the hoe, cultivator and plough, 
as much as he deems necessary. In this me- 
thod, he remarked that he was not troubled 
with weeds or the drought. 

In the faH, as soon as his com is ripe, he gar 
thers the eare, then' puUs up all the com-stalks 
and lays them down lengthways between the 
furrows, and then splits the ridges with his 
plough, and covers these stalks up completely. 
Thus is made his ridge for his second crop of 
com, to be planted the succeeduig spring. The 
110 bushels was the second crop planted over 
the buried stalks. 

The above is sufficient to give the reader an 
idea of this system. He contends after the first 
crop he wants no more manure for his com ex- 
cept the stalks applied as we have described. 

It is quite probable, the three sods and manure 
being under the corn the first year, that while 
these are undergoing decomposition, being the 
whole period of the growth of the com, the 
crop will suffer less from drought than it woukl 
were there no vegetable matter beneath it toiit- 
tract and detain moisture till its decomposition 
is completed. 

As to the fact that corn-stalks are the best 
manure for com, the idea is strictly philosophi- 
cal, and is fully sustained by chemical analysis. 
The doctrine seems to be well settled, that each 
Aicrop requires its own peculiar food, and unless 
the soil contains this, the crop will not flourish. 
Hence the necessity of rotation of crops, ^ the 
well established fact, with practical men, that 
potatoes will not thrive for many years in suc- 
cession on the same piece, because the crop has 
already exhausted the soil of the peculiar food 
of the potato, while some other crop requiring a 
different k'md of food from what the potato r^ 
quires, will succeed well on the same land 
where the potato crop has failed. Thus as the 
ox and the sheep, when put to the same stack 
of hay, the one will eat what the other leaves; 
so it is with plants. 

Now, if you shoot a partridge, and cut open 
its oiop, and find in it acoms and buds, you at 
once iofer that acoms and buds are the natural 



food of the bird. So when by chemical analysis 
you ascertain the precise elements of which 
com stalks are made, you have ascertained pre- 
cisely what kind of food the corn crop requires. 
Now as com-stalks contain the very elements 
of the food requkred by the com crop, and return 
to the soil all the substances of which they ex- 
haust the soil, the chemistry of agriculture 
teaches us that com-stalks, while undergo'mg 
decomposition, furnish the growing crop with 
those very gases required for the elaboration of 
the solid stock and ears. 

But this is not only the conclusion of science, 
but a universal 'law of the vegetable world, by 
which an all-wise and bountiful God has pro- 
vided that each precise species of plants shall 
be re-produced and perpetuated. Thus the forest 
land, for centuries subject to a mighty growth, 
finom year to year, not only increases in fertility, 
by an annual top-dressing, fitted to the very pur- 
pose for which it is wanted, and composted by 
the unerring hand of Deity, but also, from year 
to year, has something to spare for the good of 
man and beast. 

Thus in the vegetable as in the animal world, 
there is a wise provision, that each shall be sus- 
tained and re-produced ; and as these natural 
laws are more and more developed by science, 
we may expect the purposes of Infinite Wisdom, 
as to the vegetable world, will be less and less 
frustrated by the hand of unskilful culture. 

BoeUm Traveller. 



For the Soathem Planter. 

COMMENTS ON THE MARCH NUMBER OP 
THE SOUTHERN PLANTER. 



Cam and Old Field Pwee.—J. H. Fu- 
qua, of Amherst, writes with a strong farmer's 
hand, and it is hoped he will let us hear from 
him again. 

ToSuxo. — Mr. Venable's communication in 
this number on tobacco is very good, but I have 
a few objections. In the first place, I object to 
the underlaying of a plant-bed with tobacco 
stalks. If the stalks were beaten fine and cast 
over the bed after sowing, the effect would be 
&r superior. Or if, instead of the stalks, lug 
tobacco were made into snuff, and thus applied, 
Btijyi the better. I should never think of sowing 
tobacco seed in th6 month of December, parti- 
cularly on a warm bed, immediately after bum* 
ing ; for there is certainly danger of their vege- 
tating and being destroyed by frosts. In situa- 
tions where a i^nt-bed is liable to be cloyed by 
drift leaves, the covering should not be put on 
till the latter part of March or first of April, 
when the bed can be trodden the second time, if 
required. The best manure for a plant-bed, is 
poudrette, or the dung of fowls. The latter 
part of this communication I particularly cons- 
mend to the perusal of planters. 
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PoHdreUe. — ^Mr. Woodfin's determination to 
improve his lands is highly commendatory; and 
if he does not succeed it cannot be his fault. If 
I lived in or near Richmond I should undoubt- 
edly seek the privilege of saturating plaster 
with urine, at the capitol. Also thai fk com- 
posting dead animals with marl near Rocketts. 

Broom Com ITay.— There can be no doubt as 
to the good quality of broom com hay ; as to 
the mixture of peas, the idea is new to me. I 
should not object to rich land for any hay crop ; 
for all that is necessary is to sow thicker. 

The Manner of Applying Manure, — So far 
from objecting to spreading out manure, made 
the previous summer and fall, as early as the 
month of February, I object to keeping it on 
band thus long. My practice is to spread the 
manures above referred to, on the meadow or 
elsewhere in the fall of the year. That made 
early in summer, can be profitably used amongst 
the crops in the garden or field. 

COMMENTS bN THE APRIL H UMBER. 

Jeruioiem Jh'dchoke, — I agree with T. F. in 
all he says, except the distance of planting, 
which is too great ; and the pkmting of com 
and artichokes together, which 1 think should 
never be done. I do wish that some person 
would undertake an experiment for the purpose 
of ascertaining whether artichokes, like pota- 
toes, cannot be improved by growing firom the 
seeds. 

Charcoal, — To those who have surplus wood, 
Za. Drummond's communication on coal is 
hijghly interesting ; and it is hoped he wiU give 
the result of his experiments. 

Wue QroBS. — ^The editorial and extract from 
T. F. is good and true in all its parts. I would, 
however, remark that the Kentucky blue grass 
is the Virginia green grass. The blue grass of 
Virginia is a different and inferior article. 

DoubkrEared Com, — ^Never too late to do 
good; 80 Mr. Hart now answers a question 
thirteen months old. He does not, however, 
answer to my satisfaction, for we all know that 
a single statt: to a hiH is apt to bear two or 
more ears, and thus it may be that the two ears 
outweighed the one. There is no way of test- 
ing the question which is the most produetive 
corn, except by the acre, or other given quantity 
of land. 

Suckering Com. — If Mr. Hatton will plant or 
leave his com thick, he will not be troubled 
with suckers ; for if the plants be sufficiently 
numerous to digest all the food within their 
range, all is right As Mr. Hatton's land is 
rich, he should never manure in the hill, but 
rather between the rows, that the stalks may be 
perfect, and the ears weighty. Or what does 
Mr. Hatton, or other persons widi poorer land, 
say to manuring with plaster or poudrette, one 



or both together, at the last ploughing of the 
com? 

Edward HilPs Experiment,'^! wish Mr. Hill 
had told us how long his corn rows were, so 
that an estimate could be made. 

To Inwove a Piny Old Field,-^! think " Old 
Flu.'' intended to say, that the pines should not 
be cut down and turned into coal until the se- 
cond spring after being behed. With this cor- 
rection, I hope to try his plan. 

The Preparation of the Land and the CvUvoa^ 
tion of the Tobacco Crop. — I wish I could recom- 
mend this number of Mr. Venable as highly as 
his first, but as a system, I must object to much 
ci it. When clearing is to be done, I care not 
how many armed knights make the attaek, wx 
how quick they conquer. I cannot assent to 
the assertion, that twice as much tobacco can 
be made on manured land, and that invariably 
more can be had for it ; for many of the new 
grounds in my neighborhood produce as much 
as the manured lots, and we invariably get a 
higher price for the tobacco. Mr. Venable seems 
to think that a tobacco grower, on new land, 
cannot find time to spread manure ; now I do 
not pretend to any great things, but I make 
nearly two hogsheads^ of tobacco to each hand, 
yet, by manuring, keep my whole farm in a 
state of improvement. 

It does seem to me that Mr. Venable's remedy 
for preventing fire, or rot, is worse than the dis« 
ease ; for undoubtedly the tobacco must be small 
which grows on a light fallow with a hard pan 
between the hills, a scraping culture, and that 
not continued longer than the time the tobacco 
is liable to fire. My rule is to force my tobac' 
CO, by deep and late culture, to grow as large 
as possible, and risk consequences. I have no 
objection to the application of litter to tobacco 
land, for it is not only a direct food, but it ab* 
sorbs water ; and here it seems to me that Mr. 
V. is reasoning against his own argument. Mr, 
Minor and Mr. Venable are both right about ther 
cut worms, for there are not only two, but three 
kinds. If Mr. V. would pulverize his ground 
by the second ploughing in the winter, he would 
not only kill the cut worms, but all others. 

Short Hints. — Argus seems to be a new hand 
at the bellows ; I hope he will try again. 

Premium for the Beat Specimen of Ploughing^ 
to be performed by the farmer himself — Oh ! I 
wish f lived near your city ; I would show you 
how to wield the plough handles. It does seem 
tome that this ploughing match should, and 
will, draw together a great many farmers, " and 
may I be there to see.''' 

I tryst that Mr. Venable and all others will 

take my remarks in the kindest spirit ; as my 

sole object is the general good. 

Investigator. 

May^ 1843. 
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PREMIUMS. 

In a letter from Mr. Bement to the Editor of 
the "American Agriculturist," he complains 
much of the want of judgment in the indivi- 
duals frequently selected to award premiums at 
our agricultural exhibitions. The fact that the 
best judges are frequently competitors, presents 
a great obstacle to a good selection ; but it is 
certain that complaints are frequently made, and 
not without reason, of the decision of premium 
committees. It is not uncommon to see a ma- 
chine receiving a premium that the public en- 
tirely discards, and the manufacturer himself, 
afier a little while, totally abandons. We know 
several in that predicament. We have seen 
mechanics not a little amused at the inquiries 
and observations of an examining committee, 
and truly they have been sometimes of rather a 
funny character. The fact is, we settle these 
things, as we do sonoe others in this country, 
too much bj guess work. Irreparable injury 
may in this way be done to the public as well 
as to the deserving breeder, or manufacturer ; 
and thus, unless great care is taken in the se- 
lection of judges, these exhibitions may become 
public nuisances, instead of public benefits. 

We recollect noticing and commending, at 
the time it was made, the suggestion of Mr. 
Allen, referred to by Mr. Bement. He proposes 
that the chairman of the committee, in making 
his award, shall state clearly and distinctly the 
principles by which the committee "were go- 
verned, referring directly to the competing arti- 
cles, and pointing out the supposed advantages 
of the successful one. W^bat an interesting 
and practical commentary this world afibrd upon 
each particular subject. The objection made to 
it, is, that there are many men who are good 
judges of an article, that can't make a speech. 
We admit it, and we like tbem ali the better, we 
believe, for not being able to make a " speech f 
but a man must be very unfit to be a judge or 
any thing else, who, when he has six heifers 
before him, can't tell the public why he prefers 
one to another. In alluding to this subject on 
a former occasion, with too much respect for the 
bashfulness (not modesty) of some gentlemen, 
we hinted that the same object might be effected 
in a written report, but, on reflection, we are 
satisfied that nothing would be so satisfactory, 
and so calculated to increase the interest in, and 
instruction to be derived from, these exhibitions, 
as the plan proposed by the Editor of the ''Agri- 



culturist." Who, for instance, would not go a 
hundred miles to hear '' Bii.lt Johnson" com- 
pare the "points" of six of the most distin- 
guished horses in the Union, with the subjects 
before him ? It would form a discourse more in- 
teresting and instructive than all the essays that 
were ever written upon the subject 

Mr. Bement insists that some fixed principles, 
as fiu as practicable, should be adopted by the 
Society, as a standard for the decision of the 
committee, and as a source of information for 
the producers. For instance, he proposes that 
the following should be agreed on as the points 
of homed cattle for comparison, and that the 
animal combining, or possessing, the greatest 
numb^ of these points, shall be denned most 
meritorious : 

"1. Head small with a bright and prominent 
eye. 

" 2. Horns small and tapering. 

"3. Neck small at tl>e junction with the 
head, and gradually thickening to the shoulders. 

" 4. Brisket broad, deep, and projecting well 
forward. 

" 5. Shoulders full and no hollow behind them. 

" 6. Body deep, round, and capacious ; back 
straight. 

" 7. Loins broad, and wide between the hips. 

" 8. Legs short, full, and muscukur above the 
knee— small below. 

" 9. Flanks well let down. 

'^ 10. Tail set on even with the line of the 
back, small and tapering to the end. 

"11. Broad in the twist, and if a cow, large 
milk veins and capacious udder. 

"12. Though last, not least, soft silky hair, 
thin skin and good handling of the flesh. 

" Other points might be given, but the above 
wiU exemplify my ideas on the subject." 



AGRICULTURAL CLUBS. 

A Faxmer's Club has been formed by our 
friends near Wilmington, Delaware, on a some- 
what novel plan. It consists of twelve roem« 
hers only, who meet on the first Tuesday of 
each month, at the house of one of the members 
in rotation, at 10 o'clock, A. M., when "an ex- 
amination," says the Delaware Gazette, "is 
made by the dub of all that pertains to the 
farm, stock and cultivation oi their host — bis 
fields, his fences, farming utensils, mode of ap- 
plying manure, rotation of crops, &c. 6bc. The 
conveniences and accommodations of his farm- 
house, barn, piggery and poultry-yard, are all 
matters of observation and discussion. At an 
early hour a plain fanner's dinner tests the thrift 
and cookery of his better half— hex bread and 
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butter, her savoiy meals and pies, well fatted 
poultry, her cheese, milk and cream, rich, fresh 
and oool from the just admired dairy, ail afTord 
pmcttcal themes at the dinner for discussion of 
their merits, and of woman^s worth ; as far as 
practicable, the products of the fiurin are required 
to be used for this part of the entertainment. Po- 
litics and political maiteiB^ure at no time alluded 
to or admitted. After dinner, agricultural sub- 
jects are discussed and experiments reported; 
agricuhural works and journals exchanged, nox- 
ious weeds noticed, and all the agricultural im- 
proremenu and puhbcations since the last meet- 
ing are passed upon and reviewed — seeds, plants, 
new grains, &c., distributed — the entertaining 
member for the next month is agreed upon, and 
the dub adjourns, ahvaiyB eariy^ to attend to the 
Jeeding and foddering at home^ before dark. The 
gentlemen who eompose this club, consist of 
Messrs. Bryan Jackson, C. P. Holcombe, John 
W. Andrews, Jesse Gregg, SamU Canby^ Henry 
Diipont, J. Boies, J. W. Thomson, Francis Saw- 
den, William Boulden, Qeorge Lodge and Major 
Joseph Garr.^-*Ctiirtra(or. 

This is exactly the plan of the " Hole and 
Comer" clubs in Virginia, from which no doubt 
it has been taken. We most sincerely wish we 
could see them extended into every bote and 
corner of the Union. 



For the Soathera Planter. 

Bluestone, May 4, 1843. 

Messrs. Editors,*— The enclosed was written 
at the request of the Upper Comer Club of 
Mecklenburg, and read at its last meeting, when 
the following resolution was adopted : 

"Resolved^ That the paper just read by the 
President, Mr. A. C. Morton^ be placed upon 
the records of xhe Club, and forwarded to the 
Editors of the *Southem Planter,' with a re- 
quest that they publish it in that joumaL" 



ON THE COMPARATIVE ADVANTAGES OP 
HERDSGRASS AND CLOVER, AS GENER- 
AJU IMPROVERS OF THE SOIL, 

GMUmen^ — I shotild not have ventured to 
deviate from the rules of the Club, in submitting 
my views in writing on the subject of the com- 
parative merits of Herdsgrass and Clover, as 
general improvers of the soil,i>ut for the ii>vita* 
tion to do so, which was given to me at the last 
meeting. With this apobgy, 1 shall proceed at 
once to the subject in hand. 

That no extended system of improvement can 
be rapidly and successfully carried on, without 
the aid of the artificial grasses, as a general 
rule, will, I presume, be conceded by aU present. 

MaouiO, whioh is essential to the improve- 
Vot. lU— 17 



ment of all soils, should be abundant on every 
&rm, and every agent, which aids in increasing 
the quantity or quality, without detracting from 
the fertility of the soil, whence it is taken, is de- 
sirable, in proportk)n as it efiects this object.-*- 
No agents of this kind, so susceptible of ex- 
tended application, have yet been emptoyed, as 
the.artificial grasses. As food for stock, they 
constitute ihe cheapest, as well as the most nu- 
tritious j as covering for the soil, to shield it 
from the impoverishing effects of the frost and 
winds of winter, and the parching sun of sum- 
mer, they constitute the most complete ; as litter 
or soiling for stock, they are the cheapest, rich- 
est, and most abundant ; and as agents to pre* 
vent the gradual washing away of the soil by 
heavy rains, none have been found so etfectuaL 
So, that, whether we use them as food for slock, 
top-dressing for lands laid out to rest, or litter for 
our staUes, farm-pens, &c. their value roust be 
admitted. That they, or some of them, are in 
general, essential to extensive improvement, w'dl 
also, be readily admitted ; but the question of 
the comparative advantages of herdsgrass and 
ck)ver, is one that admits of more doubt. When 
land, and especially tobacco land, is to be culti- 
vated on the three shift system, clover is cer- 
tainly preferable to herdsgrass, for the reason, 
that it forms a more speedy, and a more com- 
plete covering for the land, when laid to rest; 
the clover requiring one year only to arrive at 
maturity, while the herdsgrass requires several, 
to produce such a turf as is adequate to any 
great improvement But when the four or five 
shift system is pursued, I have no hesitation in 
giving the herdsgrass the preference; and so far 
as the tobacco crop is concerned I have never 
known it to fail on herdsgrass turf, well culti- 
vated, while clover lots frequently fail entirely, 
from want of its necessary concomitant, /^/o^/er, 
or from the ravages of vermin, or some other 
unknown cause. As a fallow for wheat, I con- 
sider the herdsgrass totally unsuitable, on ac- 
count of the difficulty of eradicating it, particu- 
larly on moist land---while the cbver is easily 
destroyed by summer fallow. As a forerunner 
of com, I consMer the herdsgrass objectionable, 
on accouiit of the difficuhy of preventing its 
growth among the young com, and the addi- 
tional labor which it requires to reduce the strong 
turf which it forms ; all which may be partially 
overcome by early working. But it is chiefly as 
a hay crop, and as a grazing grass, that I give 
this the preference to all other meliorating crops 
relied on in this country. Among the many 
errors maintained and expkxied in the agricul- 
tvHral community, there is not a greater, than 
that a small stock in proportion to the size of 
the farm, or in other words, that the " non-graz- 
ing system'' is essential to improvement Under 
the mode pursued by many in this country, of 
keeping a large stock, without the aid of the 
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artificial gFasses, this might eeem plausible 
eDough, but maoy enterprizing farmera and 
planters have discovered, ibat just in proportion 
to tbe quantitj of the artificial grasses culti- 
vated, is the means of grazing and keeping 
stock, and just in proportion to tbese, is tbe im- 
provement in the stock, tbe facility of making 
manure, and tbe consequent improvement of tbe 
land. My own observation bEU9 satisfied me, 
that the dung dropped by cattle ruaning on land 
cultivated on the three and four shift systems, 
without the aid of the grasses, bears no propor- 
tion either in quality or quantity, to that from 
land laid down in herdsgraas or clover. As bay, 
herdsgrass has no superior, whether you regard 
the quantity or the nutritit^e qualities of the 
food, for every variety of farm stock, or the litter 
which it affords for the stables and farm-pens. 
Here the herdsgrass has the most decided ad- 
vantage over clover, not only in the quantity 
and quality of the bay, but in facility of curing 
and preserving it from the effects of moist or 
rainy weather, or from heat and mould in tbe 
shock or stack. Another advantage is, that 
those, who cultivate herdsgrass, can always ob- 
tain their seed at a trifling expense of time and 
labor, while, as every tobacco planter knows, 
who has tried it,- tbe clover seed must either be 
saved at a great expense of both time and labor, 
at a very busy season, or be purchased, and thus 
become annually a heavy tax. Another advan- 
tage of herdsgrass over clover, is, that land once 
well turfed, will remain so for years, while cto 
ver begins to decline after the second year. And 
again, clover is not only not valuable for grazing 
after the month of June, but actnaUy deleterious 
to stock, and particularly to horses, mtdes, and 
sheep, while the herrlsgrass affords fine graziifg 
for every variety of farm stock throughout the 
whole year, with the exception of those portions 
of winter, when every species of vegetation is 
locked up with snow or frost. Farther, the 
herdsgrass when once sufficiently thick to form 
a strong turf, even on land really poor, will, in 
a course of years, restore it to tolerable produc- 
tiveness ; while on the same land clover will not 
grow sufficiently without the aid of manure, to 
produce any obvious improvement of the soil. 
More than twenty years experience has produced 
but little change in my views in re«rard to these 
grasses, except, that I am now persuaded that 
a judicious system of grazing ought to go with 
them, hand in hand. Tbe long practice of 
seeding poor, thin and pipe clay fiats, in herds- 
grass, has satisfied me that there is scarcely any 
such lands that may not thus be brought, even 
to tobacco heart, ana especially, where they are 
occasionally inundated. And t have long known, 
and probably you all know, that there is no land 
which produces finer tobacco than the €^d herds- 
grass meadow. But I have yet to learn that 
any such land, or amy other poor land, haa bete 



restored to tobacco heart by the use of clover 
alone. 

I have but recoitly turned my attention ex* 
tensively to the cultivation of heidsgiasa en 
Kuestone, havmg from one or two feiilures to 
get a good stand, erroneously supposed that the 
^ult was in the soil. I have ^scenained; how- 
ever, from the experienoe'of the two last yean, 
that it only requires, on oat land, to be weeded 
thick, immediately after the land is ploughed 
and before a rain ensues, to ensure a good stand. 
And that the soft, sandy hills, on the west side 
c^ the oreek, present at this time as good a 
stand as any close, moist soil sot more thickly 
sown. 

While I would most urgently impress upon 
our Club, the importance of sowing giaes ex- 
clusively, and especially herdsgrasB, 1 am fiu 
from wishing to disparage, or enter the lists 
against clover. For 1 am myself pursuing tbe 
three shift rotation, of tobacco, wheat, and ck)- 
ver ; and so far, have much cause to be gratified 
at the result. Tberfe is much too, depending on 
the peculiar situation of the farm, character of 
the land, and other circumstances, to deiermine 
the planter as to tbe expediency of cultivating 
the one or tbe other. I wouki eamesily recom- 
mend both, but with vnj present views, founded 
on the experience of others, as well as my own, 
I am constrained to give my, most decided opi- 
nion in favor of herdsgrass, as a general im- 
prover; and m coming to this conclusion 1 have 
not lost sight of ]he benefits to be derived from 
either. For tbe value of any material or crop 
used on the farm for improvement to' be fairly 
estimated must be considered in all the various 
uses to which it is applied ; and in all these I 
consider the herdsgrass as adding to the re- 
sources of improvement, not even excepting the 
raising hay for market ; for I doubt not that af- 
ter abstracting tbe hay crop, the meliorating 
effects of the remaining turf, will richly com- 
pensate the owner for all the trouble and expense 
of preparation, seeding, k>c. 

In this part of the country, we have no avail- 
able resources for manure but those derived from 
the farm and its appurtenances. We have no 
right to expect that marl, lime, plaster, poudrette, 
or any other substance of foreign growth or 
manufacture can ever be obtained here sufiiGient- 
ly cheap, to justify their general and extensive 
use. It becomes us, ther^ore, to cast about for 
some other material to supply their place ; and 
to do this, we must (ai)d the sooner the bett^) 
look at home, and here we may, in some mea- 
sure, help to check that constant drain which 
empties our purses for tbe foreign capitalists and 
brings no corresponding benefits to ourselves. 

Vegetable matter mixed with animal and 
other substances, must ever constitute our chief 
resource ; «ad there is no vegetable matter mora 
valuable, aadnooe cab be ntised ta greater 
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f^kundaaoe for the purpose, than henkgrass. 
Our braoch flats, cre^ bottocD8| and laods sub- 
ject to inundation, might be profiiabij employed 
in its productiod. If it escapes the water, it 
will furnish the stock with food, if inundated, it 
will furnish ihem with litter. My own most 
valuable resource thi^ year has been the yield 
of an inundated meadow, mowed and regularly 
cured and stacked in season — fuoiishing a quan* 
tity of good seed, as well as an abundant sup- 
ply of litter. I prefer the herdsgrass, however, 
for food, and the quantity and quality of the 
manure raised from the stook to Which it is fed. 
Im. me now, gentleoien, urge some considera- 
tions in favor of the artificial grasses which 
ought to come home to the feelings and the 
taste, as well as to the pride of our Club. Is 
there not something humiliating in having our 
eyes, whenever we ride or walk into our fields, 
greeted with the yawning gall, or the more hi- 
deous gully ? or meeting by the wayside, the 
kine of Pharaoh, who, having devoured aU the 
miserable trash and weeds, which mar the beau* 
ly of our fields, are themselves, just about to be 
devoured by the buzzardsl How do these 
scenes contrast with the verdant grass spring- 
ing up in all its vigor and luxuriance, and cloth- 
ing our fields in ito beautiful habiliments ; with 
the cattle of a thousand hills grazing bounti- 
fully through the day, and returning home at 
eve laden with deposites, richer than those of 
the mammoth bank, and laying iheir grateful tri- 
bute at the master's feet, and causing his table 
to groan under the teeming abundance of milk, 
butter, cheese and beef? 

This, gentlemen, is no ideal picture— it is in 
reach of every man who will adopt the cultiva- 
tion of the artificial grasses, and avail himself 
of all the benefits whieh will, result from their 
judicious and economical use. 

Should doubts still remain after the interesting 
discussion of this subject had at our last meet* 
ing and what has come before us at this, they 
can Only be solved by judicious experiments of 
our own, or observation of the experiments of 
others. Permit me to state, however, in conclu- 
sion, that there is one fact which ought to weigh 
with no little force on the m'mds of our Club, 
and that is, that we know no instance of a skil- 
ful and enterprizing farmer or planter, who after 
having gone fully into the cultivation of the ar- 
tificial grasses, " has returned, like a sow that 
18 washed, to her wallowing in the mire." And 
that we know no instance of a country in a high 
state of agricultural improvement, where the 
artificial grasses are not regarded as the main 
stay and the one thing needful 

With these views, gentlemen, I must ckse 
this subject, not, however, without expressing 
my regret that I have not had time to prepare 
something more worthy of mv enlightened att« 
ditoTf and the interesting and important cause 



which has brought us together, and which it is 
to be hoped each* member intends, to the best of 
his ability, to promote, whether in his own im- 
mediate practice at home, or generally through- 
out the bounds of the Club. 



ASPARAGUS. 

We see some writer in the " Farmers* Cabi- 
net" advising the cultivators of this vegetable 
to let the stalk grow twelve or eighteen inches 
above the surface of the bed, and then to cut off 
six or eight inches of the top for the table. — 
This IS an old story, and goes the round every 
spring. We will warrant, he who spoils one 
dish in this way, will nevet try it again. The 
very moment the shoot is exposed to air and 
light it begins to lose the delicacy and flavor 
for which the vegetable is remarkable. It is 
true that the bud is the tenderest part of the 
shoot, and that it retains its superiority even af- 
ter it has begun to turn green from exposure, 
but this is not in consequence, but in spite of ' 
the. exposure. A much greater improvement 
we should esteem a plan, we have seen lately 
recommended, of enclosing the shoot after it 
comes through the ground in a tin case, or hol- 
low reed, or even covering^ it over with a com- 
mon flower pot. By this means, it is said, it 
may b& grown to an enormous size, without in- 
jury to its flavor. 

From the Fanners' Gazette. 
BUTTER, 

Manufacture and Paeservation. — The 
good or bad quality of butter, depends much on 
the feed, age, and quality of cows. The best 
and greatest abundance of milk, is produced 
during four or five years of their middle age, 
when they are considered in their prime for all 
good purposes. The comparative quality of 
the different cows in a herd, is best ascertained, 
when they feed on grass only, as other kinds of 
food more frequently change the quality. Close 
observation is necessary, to ascertain the merits 
of each cow in this respect. The feed which 
greatly increases the quantity, generally depre- 
ciates the quality in some measure. Brewery 
grains particularly have this effect. Boots are 
generally an exception,^ as they make rich milk 
and g|eatly increase the quantity. Carrots, ruta 
baga, and mangel wurtzel, are preferable in our 
estimation to any other. Grass of a natural 
growth, or that grown on unmanured land, is 
preferable to that on rich and highly manured 
soil. 

Cleanliness and pure salt are indiieqpensable in 
oaaking good butter^ as evegr body well knowst 
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Tboe ia do battor that bean the Weat lodm 
climate equal to the Irish. Indeed we believe 
scaicaly any oiber can be preaesred trareet there, 
ODj Iwgth of tioM. Tbie is probably owing, 
fiiBt, to tbeir nHxle of scalding or malting it, in 
(Hrder to make it more conpaci, and expel all 
the butter-milk. And in the cecoDd place, lo 
their cuBlom of cbaning the ioside of tbeir fir- 
kina. This important fad ehould be koawa to 
eTei7 dairyman. The conserraiiTe power of 



charcoal, is well undeMood in the pxeeavatioD 
of &eflh meats, eggs, and every other article af- 
fected by exposure to the warra aiii oepheie. It 
is a perfect preventive of every bad qualiiy irn- 
parted to tbe butter by wood, wfaiob is general y 
found in that put up in firkins. If suirDund'^ 
by charred wood; tbe deleierioos effects of the 
atmosfdiere, which ia very searching, will b« 
pedecily prevented. The charring ebouM ba 
eo alight, aa not to impart ^oku to tbe bnttor. 



For the Sontbem Planter. 
GATE AND FIXTURES. 



The above is a sketch of my manner of fixing 
posts and gates, which I think is euperiw lo 
Mr. Rice's, as published in the last number of 
the Planter. The poets are planted three feet in 
tha ground, which ia important, and a sill is accu- 
rately fitted in between ihe posts, which will 
prevent them from inclining towards each other ; 
in addition, there is a brace from each poet to 
the aill, which still farther prevents the gate 
from swagging ; but they answer the still belter 
purpose of preventing cudess drivers from run- 
ning against gate or poet, which is at the ex- 
pense of the gate or v^icle, and not unfrequent- 
ly giving fright to a young horse, ftom which 
he does not bo(mi recover. Tou discover that 
the posts are capped, with an inclination out- 
wards, by which they shed the watra and are 
thereby preserved, and it looks as well as any 
Other nnisb, when neatly done. The hinges ate 
made to embrace the frame and to extend eight 
or ten inches on the top and next to tbe bottom 
rails wkh screws or bolls to pass tbrouj^ ihem. 
The gate is much •tronger, as the raiU cannot 
draw out from the faune, which is too oAen the 



case with' the cuff hinge, or the hinge like lii. 
Rice's. 

The last number of the Planter is worth all 
of the subscription money. 1 ibink I shall keep 
a standing lot of the Jerusalem artichoke for my 
hogs. No root crop can surpass the sweeC po- 
tato for hogs, but the artichoke has an advan- 
tage in its withstanding the winter, which su- 
persedes the necessity or digging, and I would 
say of planting, if the bogs are taken off of 
them in good time. 

If the tomatoes be as valuaUe for milch cows 
as tbe S. C. Advocate says it is, it is truly a 
valuable vegetable — none superior lo it for the 
table^few equal to il for pigs and poultry, and 
the ripe fruit forms a most excellent application 
fat the bite or sling of insects, aDaying pain and 
destroying ibe effect of the poison almost in- 
atantly ; and, to " cap the climax," I have been 
told by those who have tried it, that there is 
nothing better to destroy that dire enemy to 
"tired nature's sweet restorer," tbe bed bug. 
Yours, &G. 

Aliirt E. Wjuum. 
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THE NUTRITIVE PROPERTI^ OF 
DIFFERENT CROPS. 

Our estimate of the Dutritive value of differ- 
ent kiikls of food is generally of a very vague 
and indefinite character; the ordinary fanner 
can estimate the effect of different supplies only 
by long and close observation ; and indeed the 
health and growth of his stock is liable to be 
effected by so many causes, over and above the 
food they eat, that the result of his observations, 
even when closely made, may be far from satis- 
&ctory. It would be a great thing then, if by 
chemical analysis we could discover exactly the 
properties of different kinds of food ; in producing 
for narket, no such investigation is required, the 
best test of a saleable product being its market 
price ; but the farmer wants to know whether 
to cultivate an acre of land in potatoes, or car- 
rots, or sugar beets, or whether old-fashioned 
Indian com is not more profitable than any of 
Ihem. He can calculate the expense of culti- 
vation of each ; he can estimate the quantity of 
product in each, and if he could ascertain the 
comparative nutriment of each, he could at once 
draw a thorough comparison between them.— 
Vegetable substances, it has been long known, 
consist, invariably, of certain constituents, as 
gluten, albumen^ gum, starch, water, sahs^ A^, 
in different proportions. Some of these princi- 
ples are known to be more, and some less, use- 
ful in supplying the animal economy : the glu- 
ten, albumen, d&c. it is said are converted by the 
vital functions into Jleshj whilst the gum, starch, 
sugar^ &c. are only useful in creating fai. It 
would seem then, that we would have only to 
ascertain the proportions of each constituent in 
a given substance, which chemical analysis will 
always do, to tell exactly for what purpose it is 
adapted. Accordingly, scientific men, from time 
to time, have endeavored lo obtain this estimate 
by analysis : but unfortunately not always with 
the same results. Indeed, we presume^ that the 
constituents of a vegetable will vary, to a cer- 
tain extent, with the climate and soil in which 
it is raised, and we presume too, that these con- 
stituents may, in a measure, be differently ap- 
propriated by the digestive organs of different 
animals. Moreover, so intricate and complex 
is the chemical action of compound substances, 
especially when subjected to vital action, that 
nothing can be predicted without an exact know- 
ledge of ail the constituents present in any given 
case. Although these circumstances, unfiirtu- 



nately, render the deductions from chemical ana- 
lysis even more uncertain than those drawn 
from common observation, yet the use of both 
methods may lead to more certainty than could 
be obtained from the sole application of either. ' 
We give to our readers, therefore, the latest es- 
timates of the celebrated French chemist, Bous- 
singault, on some important points. He found 
that the nutritive properties of 

100 bos. of beans was equal to 120 bos. of yellow peas. 

100 " »* " " 191 " of wheat. 

100 " " " «« 200 " of rye. 

100 " «* " " 233 •• of barley. 

100 •• " " " 946 " of Indian com, 

100 ** ** " " 1,096 " of potatoes. 

100 " « •* " 1,361 " ofcarrou. 

100 " " " " 1,446 " of cabbage. 

100 ** ** *« '* 8^ ** oftmnips. 

Dr. Dana, of Massachusetts, has also lately 
made a compamtive analysis of com, nita baga, 
and potatoes, from which he has deduced the 
foUowing table : 

IQOlbs.o/Qfm. RulaBaga. PoUUoes. 

fresh dug. fresh dug. 
Contain of flesh forming piittci- 

ples: gluteal albumen, &c. 1J96 1. 2.07 
Fat formiDg principles: gum, 
starch, sugar, woody fibre, 

oil, Ac.rr. 88.43 IS. 24.34 

Water, 9. 86. 72. 

Salts Ul 1. 1.39 

For the growth of animals and the formation 
of flesh, it will be seen, that Dr. Duna places a 
very low estimate upon Indian corn ; whilst he 
esteems it very highly for the formation of fat. 
Without drawing this distinction between lieit 
and flesh, Boussingault estimates its nutritive 
properties infinitely above both potatoes and 
turnips. 



SOOT AS A MANURE. 

Improvements in agriculture, scientific and 
mechanical, are and will be the staunchest props 
of the landed and farming interests ; it is with 
regret, therefore, that we ever observe a want of 
candcNT among those who ought to act as bre- 
thren. Much has been said lately of a new 
and highly fertilizing manure — one. which will 
enable land to sustain and bring to the highest 
Gondii ion successive crops of the same plant. — 
But why does any secret attach to discoveries 
of such deep import t Why are a few vague 
hints dropped, which tend only to mystify, and 
excite conjecture in the minds of thousands ?— 
Is individual profit to be the result? We are 
told that the basis is carbon or some carbonized 
substance ; but the same thing might be said of 
starch, sugar, malt«dust, or any other vegetable 
product* Whilft we an tbos left in the dark, 
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and, wUh Macbeth, must be content with the 
queetion, '„' Can such things be true T it is con- 
solatory to refer to the evidence of facts, such 
as are detailed In that estimable article by John 
Morton, Esq., m No. XLI. of the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society of England, Vol. I. part iv., 
giving an account of the mode of cultivation 
adopted on Stmchcombe Farm, by Dr. Dimme- 
xy. Herein we perceive a simple three-course 
rotation practiced for more than twenty-five 
years, with increase rather than diminution of 
produce, and wherein one of the ehief fertilizeis 
is cool soot. "The general price is 6d. per 
bushel, the quantity used on the form is up- 
wards of 3,000 bushels a year, one half of which 
is applied to the potato and the other to the ioheat 
erojLT A large flock of sheep gives " tail-dresd,'^ 
preparatory to turnips, which follow the wheats 
and intervene between it and the potatoes. It 
is not the present object to enter into any further 
detail of the parttoular loatine, but merely to 
make use of the preceding quotation as a pre» 
lude to the question of soot as a manure. " We 
have not," says Mr. Morton, " been able to ob- 
tain from Dimmery an' idea of how soot acts in 
producing such effects, as ir evidently doa boilx 
on the potato and wheat crop; the effect of it 
is particularly evident on the wheat, for however 
sickly it looks in the spring, its color and the 
vigor of its growth is changed in a few days 
after it has been applied." p. 401. Wha,t«ver 
may be thought of the limited and special ap- 
plicability of soot,, yet where it does suit, and is 
proved by contmuous' facts to be eminently use- 
ful, even when applied in quantity so small as 
twenty-five bushels to the axsre, in such places 
it is, to all available intents and purposesi the 
very compound itself which comprises the es- 
sentials of the vaunted, mystified, preparation 
of carbon, that now bores the imagination.— 
Soot is the purest carbonized product of mineral 
coal; it contains oil and volatilized resinous 
matters, and above all,> fixed neutral sah of 
ammonia, which is perfectly soluble in watery 
menstrua, but retentive of its ammonia till a 
more powerful alkali displace it; then as by 
mixture with lime, potass, or soda, the volatile 
ammonia is liberated, and revealed by its pun- 
gent odor. Without ascertaining what may or 
may not be the components of any nostrum, we 
unhesitatingly offer a strong opinion of the effi- 
cacy of sooi'—an efficacy not to be nvafled or 
surpassed by any known preparatioa whose 
chief component is free carbon. 

Mark-iane {London) Eeepress. 



SALT FOR ORtTB WORMS. 

In our last volume we recommended the ap- 
plication of a spoonful of salt to the hills of com 
or cabbage to pref«itt tfaa ravages of the col or 



grub wofm. We have noticed many tesiimo- 
nials to its efficacy since, and consider it nxire 
than ever worthy the attention of our readers. 
It is advised to apply it in quantities from one to 
two table-spoonsful on the suiface of the hill 
without placing it in contact with the corn.— 
One mdividual remarked that a lot of cabbage 
plants watered from a sah pork barrel daily, es- 
caped the ravages of the worm, whilst the 
neighboring plants were entirely destroyed. 



EFFECTS OP CULTURE. 

The almond, with its tough coriaceous busk, 
has been changed by long culture into the peach, 
with its beautiful, soft, and delicioQs pulp ; the 
acrid sloe, into the luaeious plum ; and the baish, 
bitter crab, into the golden pippin. Attention to 
nutrition has produ^ quite as marked changes 
in the pear, cneny, and other fruit-trees; many 
of which have not only been altered in their 
qualities and appearance, hut even in their ha* 
bits. Cdbiy, so agreeable to most pa^Ltes, is a 
modification of the apium gravedlens, the taste 
of which is so acrid and bitter that it cannot be 
eaten. Our cauliflowers and cabbages, which 
weigh many pounds, are largely-developed cole- 
worts, that grow wild on the sea-shore, and do 
not weigh more than half an ounce each. The 
rose has been produced, by cultivation, from the 
common wiU-brier. Many plants may be mo- 
dified with advantage by suppressing the growih 
of one part, which causes increased development 
of other parts. 



AMMONIA. 

Since the publication tH Liebig's work on 
vegetable chemistry, it bail been assumed that 
the ammonia coosiituted the most valuable part 
of stable manure. To arrest and retain this 
volatile gas then, 1mm been the gr^t desidera- 
tum. The use of plaster, the sulphate of Lme, 
has been recommended for this purpose. It is 
advised to be strewn over the stable Utter before 
it is removed from the stall. In this case, Lie> 
big says, a double decomposition will take place, 
from which will result, sulphate of ammonia^ 
and carbonate of lime ; by this means, the am* 
monia will be retained in a soluble shape for the 
use of plants. Mr. Partridge, of New York, 
who proclaims himsetf a practised and experi* 
enced chemist, denies that any such action will 
result from the combination, at atmospheric tem- 
perature. Now, nosthon tmUas contponere lUe$^ 
that is, it is xx>t for us to decide when doctors 
disafne, ButweseeitfeooouiMndediposMbly 
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by way of settltng this vexed question, to scat- 
ter common salt on (he dung heap*, or to water 
the litter of the stalls weQ with strong britie, an 
hour or two before removal From this mixture^ 
result, it is said, muriate of ammonia and car- 
bonate of soda. In ixMicing this suggestion 
touching the salt, the Editor of the '^American 
Parnner,* whose practical experience is worth a 
hundred theories of the most learned chemists, 
saya, 

" We are not chemist enough to avouch for 
the action of salt in the manure heap as above 
described ; but this we can state, that some years 
back, we bought twenty Itarrds of rotten fish to 
use as manure for corn. In each of these bar- 
rels there were about half a bushel of fish sah, 
of course, highly charged with the oil of the 
fish. After using the fish in the hills of com, 
one to each, we mixed the salt with ten loads of 
barn-yard and stable qoanure, suffering it to 
remain a few dajs, when we turned it over 
with the shovel and gave it a more thorough 
mixing. We then hauled it out to the field, 
and spread it on half an acre: on an adjoining 
half acre, we spread ten other loads of the same 
manure, but unmixed with salt. We ploughed 
up the piece of ground and planted the whole 
in com. The half acre of com planted on the 
ground fertilized with the salted manure, grew 
from the start more luxuriantly, looked of a 
darker green throughout the season, and yielded 
more grain than that on the adjonipg half, though 
the soils were precisely alike, and each had re- 
ceived the same quantity of bam-yard and sta* 
ble manure, and the same culture. The blades 
on the salted part maintained their greenneee 
until pulled, although those on the other part, 
when pulled, were considerably /rec^ It is here 
worthy of remark that the eaiB on the former 
were some days later in hardening. 

" We have stated the above b/d ; and with* 
out referring the result of our experiment, at the 
time, to any chemical combination between the 
salt and the ammonia of the manure, we were 
induced by our observation of the effect pro- 
duced, to condude that the saU used, had im- 
parted to the earth the eapaeihf of aWraeUng from 
the atmosphere more moisture, as well as that 
of preserving it longer from the evapomting in- 
fluence of the sun'iB rayi ; for the surface of the 
earth always looked, and was, in factj mudi 
more moist than that of the contiguotis piece 
of ground. What we looked upon at the time 
as unevaporated dew, may have been the «mf»o- 
ma afastiaeted from the atmesphere, and fixed, 
through the chemicai agency of the salt upon 
the surface^ and there made to await absorption 
by the earth, thence to be taken up by the roots 
of the phLiMs ai tmtiineiit If tUi imion takes 



place, and, we have no right to question>it, for 
the resuh of our experiment would seem to cor- 
roborate the assumption, salt must form a most 
vaAmble acquisition to the dung'heap, as any 
substance, not too costly, which can give fixed* 
ness to the eliminating properties of manure— 
which can prevent the escape of the rich gases—- 
must operate greatly to the advantage of the 
husbandman, because it would impart to his 
fenilizing materials, a degree of durability which, 
alone, they do not possess — and this property of 
salt, we should think, would be greatly increased 
in value, in s^nds and other porous soils, where, 
as it is kiK)wn, the effects of manure are much 
less lasting, owing to the escape of its volatile 
parts. 

<* But whether the chemical action imputed 
to the salt be as stated, or not, we have no hesi- 
tation in afiirming, that every farmer, who can 
afford to incur the cost, should procure a few 
bushels per acre, to mix with his manure in- 
tended for his com ground, as it would prevent 
injury from the cut and grub worm, as was 
proved by our experiment; for although the 
com on that portion of the ground where the 
UQsalied manure was used, sufllered greatly 
from the ravages of these eneooies, that on the 
part where the salted manure was used, escaped 
wiihout any injury from them. 

" The quantity of salt used by us was greater 
than we would recommend. It was at the rate 
of twenty bushels per acre : having it, we used 
the whcde as stated; but we think that five 
bushels per acre would have answered equally 
well for the time being. In other experiments 
which we have made with salt, in sowing it 
broadcast over turnip ground, after it was ma- 
nured, ploughed and harrowed, we onlj used 
six bushek per iicre, and witnessed the finest 
effects from it on a com crop grown on the 
ground the auec^ediog year." 



SUBSTITUTE FOR CREAM. 

Beat up the whole of a fresh e^g in a basin 
and then pour boiling tea over it gradually to 
prevent its curdling. In'fiavor and richness this 
preparation closely resembles cream. 



THE DUKE OF NOI^THUMBERLAND. 

We have the pleaaure of presenting to our 
readers on the opposite page, another portrait 
from the celebrated stock of Short-horns, belong- 
ing to Thomas Bates, Esq. of Klrkleavington, 
England. The pedigree of this animal is of 
the deepest kmd, and his appearance is equal 
to bis breeding. The artist has hardly done 
him justice in the loin and quarter, but bis beau- 
tiful, fine, masculine head, wide, deep brisket, 
fkadfoimd band, afe to the.life. His color is a 
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rich roan, intermingled with a few patches of 
red and white. He is an animal of great pre- 
sence and finished action, and upon the whole, 
the choicest bull we ever looked at. He has 
been repeatedly exhibited with his dam, Ehichess 
d4th, at the great Agricultural Shows in Eng- 
land, and was never beaten. — ^Am. AgrieuUurut, 

For a splendid portrait of the "Duke of 
Northumberland," now considered the finest bull 
in England, we are indebted to the kindness of 
the Hon. Andrew Stevenson, Esq. The picture, 
which was presented to Mr. S. by Mr. Bates, 
the owner of the ''Duke," graces our office 
walls, where onr visiters, for whose benefit it 
was totendeH, can have an opportunity of seeing 
for themselves to what matchless perfection this 
noble animal can be brought — on paper, at least. 



having ploughed land to turn on. 2. The 
ploughed land is not trampled by the team be- 
ing turned on it In ploughing from the out 
edge of the land to the middle, the team is un- 
necessarily fatigued by turning on ploughed 
land, and the ploughed land is so much trampled 
as to require a second ploughing. Try this; if 
you have not heretofore practised it, it will be 
awkward at first, perhaps, but when you adopt 
it once, you will not be apt to abandon it. These 
remarks have reference to stubble land, not lo 
sod, — though to son^e extent they are applicable 
to sod land. George W. Wiixiams." 



IT HAS COME AT LAST. 

We have it now. The latest and most inter- 
estiiig information we have to impart to our 
readers, is, that Mr. T. R Bickea, of Frankfort, 
We are assured, however, by Mr. Stevenson, : G rmany, has discov«[ed a method of growing 
that superb as the picture is, it is by no means a the most luxuriant j^nts in the poorest soil 



flattered representation of the original. 

Our ex-minister, who has been an importer of 



without manyre, and without cultivation ; we 
are not sure whether he finds it necessary even 



some of the finest stock in America, talks of ^ to use seed or not; at any rate, they will un- 
agriculture with a gusto, that leads us to think, \ doubtedly be dispensed with as soon as the pro- 
that his capabilities as a farmer, are only second [ cess arrives at a higher degree of perfection — 



to those he has exhibited to the world as a di 
plomatist. 



TO HOUSEWIVES. 

Recent experiments in more than one family 
in this city, says the Delaware Gazette, have 
established that the plant known to botanists as 
the Poiogonmn pundaium, commonly called wa- 
ter pepper, or smart weed, and which may be 
found in great abundance along ditches, roads, 
lanes and barn-yards, is an effectual and certain 
destroyer of bed-bugs. It is said to exercise 
the same poisonous eflfect on the flea. A strong 
decoction is made of the herb, and the places 
infested with the insfet are carefully washed 
therewith. The plant may also, with much ad- 
vantage, be strewn about the room. Elderberry 
leaves, laid upon the shelves of a cupboard, will 
also drive away roaches and ants in a very short 
time. 



PLOUaHING. 

We make the following extract from a letter 
to the Editor of the "Agriculturist,;' on the sub- 
ject of ploughing : 

" Plough from the nUddie of the land oat — 
The usual mode is to plough from the out edge 
of the land to the middie. In pkiughing from 
the rmddie^ out, the team must at each end be 
turned to the righL In following this course 
two things are gained: 1. The team has firm 
giouad on which to turn, and is nctt fatigued by 



This wonderful process, strange to tell, has been 
in use in Germitny f<»- the last twehre years, al- 
though, of couiBe, it remains a profound secret; 
extremely profoynd, we haven't a doubt. 

At one of the late agricultural noeetings in 
London Dr. Jackson guessed that seeds might 
be coated with some gummy substance, and 
then rolled in guano, whereby aU the wonders 
of this extraordinary ^.secret" might be pro- 
duced. 



HOW TO PRESERVE HEALTH. 

It is stated in a foreign paper that M. Four- 
cauh, a French physician^ has recently made 
some important discoveries and experiments, 
which go to show that an important means of 
preserving or of restoring health is a due etun- 
turn to the aeeess sf mrto every part of the body. 
He succeeded in producing, at pleasure, in ani- 
malB, before healthy, suppressions of perspira- 
tion, conjestions of the blood, the derangement 
of the internal organs, affections of the heart, 
and the foundation of aggregation of matter in 
the lungs analogous to the tubercles in pulmo* 
nary consumption, and even death itself as the 
consequence. 

The means by which he airired at these re^ 
suhs was the simple prevention of the access of 
air to the skin, which, by checking the functions 
of perspiration, caused the matters usually car- 
ried off through their agency to be thrown back 
upon the intenud organs — Boston Journal. 
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For the Soathem Planler. 
AGRICULTURAL APHORISMS. 

ffO. IJU 

My ey6 had been upon you, and sure enough 
you have read my first number of hinis — I now 
send a second. 

A.. Vidl neighbor R what do you think of 
rotten wood as a manure ? 

B. I think it is no manure at all, but a poison 
to land. 

Ji, Well whal do you think tf chips as a 
maaure? 

B. When they have rotted they are first rate. 

Christ directed the apostles to lake up the 
fragments that ** nothing be kist,'' which is equi- 
valent to saying take up the fragments, that 
every thing be saved. 60 wiH every wise far- 
mer obey the command, by appropriating every 
firagment add atom to its proper uscl The Chi- 
nese manures his ground with the beard which 
lie shaves from his chin ; and if you say this is 
nothing, to is a grain of wheat, consequently 
ao IS a bushel of (nrains. 

I Write whikrt I am resting, and rest whilst I 
am writing. 

The blindest of all is he that will not see— 
so we often see persons blundering over lots of 
manure, and articles which can be converted 
into it, yet say they have nothing of the kind. 

The (armer and the usurer are the only two 
characters who are accumulating whilst asleep. 
Nature is at work for the first and art for the 
last Nature never errs, but art frequently fails. 

When I want to see what my people are do- 
ing on the mountain I take up my telescope ; 
when I want to see what they are doing behind 
the mountain I takeup my Southern Plaivter^ 

The best book I ever read was the Bible ; 
well, in one place it sajrs positively that, '* if 
one Work not, neither shall he eat" 

A few days past I learned that one of my 
nteighboffi gave away a fine chance of manure, 
because he had no time to cart it on his own 
lands. Now, reader, this is not so bad a story 
as you might suppose, for friend, remember the 
story of the dog in the manger. 

A youngster once inquired of a substantial 
fanner why he did not dress finer? to which 
the farmer replied, my son, I have just spent 
(500 for a fine coat to put on tfne of my fidds, 
and t cpuM not at this time afford a new one 
for mysdf. Furthermore, I wiU say, that if you 
have cause to be proud of the fine coat which 
covers your little back, I should be mote so of 
the fine dressing which I have put on my broad 
field. When your coat has faded, mine will be 
of bright color, and when yours is tattered, mine 
will be thicker and stronger. 

Argus. 

Amhent, Afril, 1648. 

Vol. IIL— J8 



STONES ON CULTIVATED LANDS. 

It is an error to suppose that stones should be 
entirely removed from land which is under cul- 
tivation. The stones which would be in the 
way of the scythe while mowing, of course 
should be removed, but all the smaller ones 
should remain ; and if wholly or partially em- 
bedded in the soil, tlmy preserve the moisture 
duritig a drought, and thtis serve materially to 
increase the crop. The following article from 
the Qentleman^s Magazine, published in 1773, 
is to that point : 

" It has been long known to experienced far- 
roars| that taking away very small stones and 
flints, is detrimental to ploughed lands in gen- 
eral ; but more particularly so to thin light lainds, 
and all lands of a binding nature. It was^ how- 
ever, nevei" imagined that the damage could be 
so great, as it is now found to be, since unusual 
quantities of flints and other stones have been 
repeatedly gathered for die tiae of turnpike and 
other roads; In the palish of Bterenage, in 
Hertfordshire, there is a field known by the 
name of Chalkdell field, containing about two 
hundred acres ; the land in this field was for- 
merly equal, if not superior, to most lands in 
that county ; but lying convenient for the sur- 
veyors of the roads, they have picked it so often, 
and stripped it of the flint and small stones to 
such a degree, that it is now inferior to lands 
that were formerly reckoned not much over half 
its value, acre for acre. 

'* Nor is it Chalkdell field alone that has ma- 
terially suffered in that county by the above 
mentk>ned practice; several thousand acres bor- 
dering on the turnpike roads firom Wellwyn to 
Baldock, have been so much impoverished, that 
the loss to the inheritance forever, must be com- 
puted at a great many thousand pounds. What 
puts it beyond a doubt that the prodigious im- 
poverishment of the land is owing to no other 
cause btit picking and cartying avniy the stones, 
is, that those kmds fattve generally been most 
impoverished, whtoh have been most often 
picked; imy, I know a field, part of which 
was picked, and the other part ploughed up be- 
fore they had time to pick it, where the part 
that was picked^ lost seven or eight parts in ten, 
of two succeedmg crops ; and though the whole 
field was manuted and managed in all respects 
alike, yet the impoverishment Vas visible where 
the stones had been picked off, and extended not 
art inch farther; an incontestible proof of the 
benefit of the stones." — Eatduxnge jm^mt. 



sWeeI' potatoes. 

We have been endeavoring, since the receipt 
of Mr. Hatton^s communication, to comply with 
his request by obtaining Mr. James Gordon's 
method of managing the sweet potato. Although 
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the informatioii comeB too late^ perhaps, for the 
growing crop, we avail ourselves of the oppor- 
tunity afforded by a visit from Mr. Gordon, to 
transfer his views to our columns (or the fu- 
ture use of the reader. 

Land intended for sweet potatoes should not 
be manured too higbly*-« ^^S^U sandy loam, 
which would bring five or six banels ef com to 
the acre, n to be preferred. If the ground is 
too rich, a luxuriant growth of vine and a large 
quantity of small and indififerent roots will be 
produced. 

To grow the plants, prepare a hot-bed by lay- 
ing down ten inches of strong, firesh, stable ma- 
nure, and cover it with an inch of good surface 
mould. Upon this lay down the potatoes, as 
thick as they can be placed, and when the 
sprouts begin to lireak ground, cover your bed 
an inch thick with the poorest sand you can 
find. This will smother the grass and save the 
labor of hand weeding. The proper stage for 
setting out, is when the sprouts just begin to 
turn down, preparatory to running into vines. — 
When they have arrived at this state, they are 
to be {ducked off by introducing the finger and 
thumb as closely as possible to the parent root, 
taking care not to bruise the plant more than is 
necessary in the process. 

To prepare the field for the reception of the 
plants, it should be deeply and freshly stirred : it 
should then be thrown into ridges, ten inches 
high, four feet apart; if the jdoughdoes not 
make the ridge of sufficient height, the earth 
must be drawn up with the hoe ; as it is impor- 
tant that the plants should be placed in a high 
and dry position. After the top of the ridge is 
levelled, proceed to set out the plants, fifteen 
inches apart As soon as they have taken hold, 
run the plough as close as possible to iho plant, 
turning the earth from it on each side ; clean 
out the ridges between - and about the plants 
with the hoe and hand, taking particiilar care 
never to let the grass grow upon the ridge. — 
The next process is to hill up the plant by 
throwing the dirt to it on each side, when the 
hoe and hand should be again put in requisition, 
if necessary, to complete the hilling or to un- 
cover the bud. After every rain, the vines 
should be examined, and wherever a joint has 
put forth a root, which many will do, it should 
be severed from the earth, else your product will 
consist in a great number of little tubers, instead 
of a smaller quantity of fine potatoes. 



This is aU the euUivation that wil) generally 
be necessary; but the crop muslatany event 
be kept clean and free from grass. 

Mr. Gordon has never succeeded well in keep- 
ing the potato, although he has tried many 
plans ; if he could discover a mode of keeping 
in which he had confidence, he would prefer the 
crop, as a food for stock, to any he ev« 



CURE FOR WORMS m CHILDRKN. 

A writer in the FaimerB^ Register, who being 
a slaveholder has a large family under his care, 
says that for nearly thirty yeaiv fae has found 
the following preparation a eertato cure for 
worms : " Take the fat of old bacon, slioed and 
fried in a pan until the essence is all out of it, 
take out the rind first, then put in as much 
wormseed (vulgarly called Jerusalem oak,) «r b 
necessary, as mu<^ sugar or molasses as wiH 
make it palatable, and give it three memings in 
succession, llie children will eat it freely — 
some you will have te restrain from easing too 
much. Incredible as it may appear, I have 
known as many as one hundred and twenty or 
thirty large worms come from a child three or 
four years old. I usually give the medicine 
spring and fall. 

For the Soathem Planter. 
RECIPES. 

Messrs, EdUors^-^The following are the re- 
cipes obtained in Maryland, to which I alluded 
in my last: 

Recipe far Dyeing Gfaen.-*Take } lb. of oO 
vitriol, 2 oz. indigo-^put in a bottle and let it 
stand three or four days ; shak^ it well every 
day ; then boil a strong liquor of hickory bark ; 
dissolve 2 lbs. alum in water, put 6 lbs. yam in 
the alum water, pour all the ingredients into the 
dye, put it all on the fire, and boil it well. The 
same dye will then color 6 lbs. more of a paler 
green. After it is dyed, and dried, it must be 
washed out with good soft soap. 

To Bye Red with Red Wood.— I lb. red wood, 
(hacked) 2 oz. alum, powdered; the red wood 
must stand twenty- four hours in river or spring 
water ; then boil it well, and after straining, mix 
your alum and aquafortis and boil it well for 
several hours. Mix 1 oz. aquafortis, 1 oz. hkxk 
tin, in a tumbler, and set it in the sun about one 
hour. The above will color i lbs. of yam. — 
After being dried, wash out with soft soap. 

To Dye Pink. — 2 oz cochineal, ^ lb. cream 
tartar, 1 lb. alum, the whole put in a kettle of 
soft water ; then put in 6 lbs. clean yarn, and 
boil it well ; not to be washed after being dried. 
I saw several very beautiful carpets that were 
dyed with the above recipes, and for brilliancy 
of cobr, they would compare with the finest 
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Turkey. I waa particularly struck w'uh the 
subManiial appearance of one carpet, and on in- 
quiry, was informed that the filling was entirely 
cow's hair, canfed and spun by hand ; the cost 
-was but a trifle, and a more durable looking 
Carpet I never saw. I think the whole filling 
of cow's hair, all white, did no* exceed two dol- 
lars for a whole carpet, Persona near a city 
'Would do well 10 turn their attention to the nia- 
nufiiciuring this article, as it has generally been 
deemed useless. A small quantity of cow's 
hair, with the inferior and cdarBe wool, would 



make a carpet that would outlast any carpet 
that could be bought: and in iheee hai^ limes, 
every thing that tends to economy should re- 
ceive attention. Politicians may rant as much 
as they please as to the why and wherefore, and 
■etlle the cause of hard times among ihemselves, 
but when tbey come lo the nmedy, Ibey will 
find that nothing but industiy and ecooom; will 
afford rdief, 

Yours, reepeclfully, 

Qeobqi W. Cratkh. 
FmMm, Jtfoy 10, 1848. 



For tbe Sotuhem nsater. 
A JUMPING COULTER. 



Matn. E£t9rt, — I noticed that in No. 4 of 
your valuable periodical eome allusion is made 
to the form of a grab for getting up ivy roots, 
&C. Now, I don't know much about ' grabbmg,' 
but I win try and give you a descriptioo of a 
I^ough that is in common use in this country, 
that will destroy ivy and every other emsll 
growth with which it coraes in contact. We 
call ita "jumping coulter." Our mode of clear- 
ing our forest lands is to cut off everj thing 
(with the exception of the large trees) close to 
the ground : we then rake off the trash, and 
put the "jumping coulter" lo work, with three 
moles hitched to it, and they break it up iho- 
roughly, cutting and tearing almost all the grubs 
and roots to pieces; we then cross-plough it 
wttti the same implement and the land is ready 
fi:» cultivation. You would be astonished to 
see what large roots will be severed by the 
coulier-pkmgh, which I will now endeavor to 
sketch and describe. 

In the first place, you have a shovel made, 
such as is common in Virginia, only much 
atooter, Ebat is, much thicker : then, have a coul- 
ter ntade of bar iron, one inch thick, and two 
imbm Tide^ shaped as in the drawing; this 



ooulter is lo be layed mi the front with the best 
cast steel, and brought to a perfect edge ; it is 
all-important to keep the coulter sharp, which 
must be effected b^ grinding whenever necea- 
sary. The temper should be as much regarded 
as that of any other culling tool The wood 
work is like that rf oiher ploughs, except, that 
it must be made uncommonly strong and heavy. 
The coulter must be put in the beam inclining 
as represented, and as it wears shorter, it must 
be driven down, bo that its point will always be 
kept about two inches below the point of (ho 
shovel. 

If we had lo grub our lands in the old Virgi- 
nia fashion, a man would bardly open a farm in 
his lifetime ; (or the growth here is heavier, and 
the roots twice as numerous as with you. We 
use a hoe something like your grubbing hoe, 
only it is broader and is layed with steel, and 
with this we out off every thing under the size 
of a man's arm — the larger growth we cut with 
axes. You know, and every body else who 
has had any clearing to do, knows, that a hand 
can cut off in this way three or four times as 
much as he could grub. 

Anothw adncutage in them plougbs, is^ that 
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you can break 80 nvuch more land in the aaqkel 
time than can be done in the old way, that is, 
with the common coulter ; for if the ^mping 
coulter comes in contact with any thing that 
cannot be cut in two (even if it is a slump) it 
will immediately hop over, and strike into the 
ground on the other side. Instead of hanging 
in a root or stump, and whooping and hallooipg 
to back the horses aiul extricate the coulter, with 
this fixture, your plough is continually going 
on, doing the best work I ever saw done in new 
ground. 

Your obedient servant, 

R. C. DiCKIlfSpN. 

Spring Grove, Todd Co^ Ky , AprU 19, 1843. 



For the SontheiTi Planter. 
VEGETABLE AND ANIMAi:^ SUPPORTERS. 

iro. II. 

Water, — Water is one of the great vegetable 
and animal supporters : it exists in three distinct 
forms — solid, fluid and vapor or gas ] if a smaH 
degree of heat enters water in a solid stale it 
becomes liquid ; if a still greater, it is changed 
to a state of vapor. Water is a compobnd, and 
not a simple elementary substance ; cootaining 
oxygen anid hydrogen in the proportions of eigh- 
ty-five parts of the former, to fifteen of the latter. 
It congeals at 32^ of Farenheit's scale, bolls 
and becomes vapor at 212^, and evaporates at 
every point of the thermometer without being 
decomposed : a very high or very low tempera- 
ture promotes combustion, hastens its decompo- 
sition, and if confined, it becomes ignited. The 
atmosphere sustains water 34 feet, yiz : a co- 
lumn of water of a given diameter js equal in 
weight, to a column of air of the saqae diame- 
ter, extending to the height of the atmosphere: 
•0 that we can by removing atmospheric pres- 
sure from fountains, raise water 34 feet \ beyond 
it, forcing pumps are necessary. Water is con- 
veyed over valleys, under ground, and may be 
carried over mountains whose height does not 
exceed 34 feet above the fountain ; provided a 
syphon be first filled with water to exclude air. 
Springs are supplied from elevated fountain^ — 
they are continued, reciprocating, intermitting, 
or remitting, depending on the supply of the 
fountain : there are also, natural and artificial 
jets of water ; daily, weekly and monthly springs, 
and occasionally rivers. Such springs have sy- 
phons under ground, communicating with the 
bottom of the reservoir above, and as the anr le 
of th^ syphon reaches the height of the fountam, 
water cannot flow until it passes the angle \ then 
it descends through the longest arm oi the ca- 
nal, and falling below the bend of the syphon, 
causes the stream to weep, stop and run alter- 
nately, according as more or less time may be 
required to fill the fountaui. The atmosi^re 



is loaded with water in a state of vapor, and if 
suddenly eondensed would deluge the earth: 
when raised by beat, it is condensed and returns 
again to the earth, variously modified into dew, 
mist, rain, bail and snow. The particles of wa- 
ter, have a strong affinity for each other; clouds 
passing over arid countries, seek a humid at- 
mosphere and find their way to water oonrsea; 
blending and uniting with moist clouds from the 
ocean. Many tribes of plants, are nourished and 
supported by air and water alone \ our seas are 
frequently covered with weeds and mosses in 
such large masses as to obstruct the progress of 
ships. 

Water is contained in all bodies, in a greater 
or less quantity, and is either in a state of sim- 
ple mixture, or in a state of combination; In 
the first, it raiders bodies humid, is seen by the 
eye and may be disengaged with facility: ki 
the second, it exhibits no chanteter showing it 
to be in a state of mixture. It ■exists in this 
form in the wonderful variety of salts, crystals, 
plants and animals; imparting to them trans- 
parency, strength and firmness. Crystalized 
quartz, gems and diamonds, lose all transparen- 
cy when deprived of their water of ciystaliza- 
tion. Many bodies are indebted to this fluid for 
their fixity, the acids, for example, acquire fixity 
by combining with water. This element is the 
grand solvent and the grand cerr ent of nature ; 
without it the vegetable and animal kingdoms 
become skeletons, the mineral world loses its 
force of cohesion and tumbles into dnst; the 
great globe itself a pulverulent mass, and if at- 
traction be removed it will cease to exist ! Wa- 
ter facilitates the coagulation, re-union and con- 
sistence of the particles of ntatter, and when 
disengaged from its combinations and in a state 
of liberty, is one of the most powerful agents 
on earth. It bears a part in the formation and 
decomposition of all bodies in the mineral world — 
is the life of vegetation, aye, and the death too— 
animals are dependant on water for the free ex- 
ercise of all their functions, and it hastens and 
facilitates decomposition as soon as they are de- 
prived of the principle of life. This fluid has 
never beep compressed, but is very obedient to 
the action of heat, by which it expands and fills 
immensity. Its pressure upwards, downwards 
and laterally, is the same at any given depth ; 
the upper particle in any column presses upon 
the next particle with its whole weighty and is 
equally pressed upwards by the re-action of the 
second: the pressure upon the bottom of a ves- 
sel, is equal to the product of the area, muhiplied 
into the perpendicular altitude of the longest 
column ; and in two vessels of equal bottoms, 
the pressure will be proportionable to the per- 
pendicular altitude. To find the pressure on a 
mill-daiu, multiply the area of the dam in square 
feet, by half the depth and that product by 62 
pounds^ the weight of a cubic foot d[ water. 
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Bodies .of water, laige or smaU^are regularly 
convex, being part of a sphere of the saipae 
magnitude with. the earth: a vessel of water at 
the centre of the globe, would run over through 
the whole of its ascent to the surface: as its 
convexitT would continuallj decrease wnile rei> 
ceding uom the centre. One body of water 
however small, will balance another however 
large, which seems to be a hydraulic paradox. 
BrauiC^bes, creeks and rivers, are inclined planes, 
and yet their velocity is not accelerated; the 
resistance of the sides and bottom causes uni- 
form motion: hence the water moves slowest 
near the sides and bottom because of the greater 
resiatanoe. If a dam be thrown across a stream, 
tlie water becemeB refluent from one pomtto 
another, until it reaches the height of the dam ; 
the refluent point is then at rest The vdocity 
of a stream is greatest where the bottom has 
the greatest declivity, and where the velocity is 
least, the breadth or depth is greatest : the-same 
quantity of water, however, must pass through 
every part of a stream, deep or shallow, broad 
or narrow in the same time; otherwise some 
parts of the channel would become dry : where 
the channel is narrow the velocity is greatest, 
and the reverse when wide aiK) extended. — 
Hence the momentum of moving waters m the 
-whole river at any partioukff sectioa, is the 
same. Rain water is the standard for compar* 
ing the specific gravities of bodies ; a cubic foot 
weighing 62 pounds avoirdupois: then as the 
difference between the weight of any body in 
air and water, ie to its weight in air ; so is 62 
pounds to the specific gravity of the body; in 
this way we may compare the specific gravities 
of any nnmber of bodies. The weights of bo- 
dies of the same magnitude, are to each other 
as their specific gravities ; the specific gravity 
of gold is 19, viz: gold is 19 times heavier than 
its bulk of min water. The most brittle and 
delicate substlmces, are embraced and protected 
by water; the thinnest glass or egg shell, bears 
the greatest pressure, without being broken when 
immersed in this fluid. It is yet a doubt with 
the philosopher, whether water in its gross state, 
enters directly into the composition of plants ; 
the probability is, that when it comes in contact 
with their roots and leaves, they cause a decom- 
position of this element, and after performing 
the g^reat work of elaboration, and evolving sap, 
oil, mucilage, sugar and other secretions, these 
principles again unite and form water. But of 
this we know nothing, it is all doubt and cod- 
jecture ; we know, however, that water is ob- 
tained from plants by pressure, excision, heat, 
&c. which is proof positive that it is a compo- 
nent part of vegetables. Galen. 

P. S. — Correct an error in the first number, 
viz ; for "* 5,600 species of plantSi" read M,000 
species of pk^itSi and oblige O. 



For the SoatlMni Planter. 
TO FICKLE STURGEON. 

If you wish to make a round, take the back 
bone out without cutting it in two, wash it and 
lay it in salt water not very strong, that day and 
night, the next day, put it in a strong brine ; the 
third dav, wash it, tie up the round with a cord, 
then bod it until you can run a straw through 
it ; then take out the large scales, and draw \he 
coid tighter ; if you find it is not salt enough, 
set it cm the end and sprinkle it with sak, let il 
remain until the next day— whilst it is boiling, 
skim ofiT the oil ; when it is done, take all the 
oil off the liquor and strain it : to two gallons 
of liquor, put four table-spoonsful of allspice, two 
table-spoonsful of pepper, two pods of red pep- 
per, boil the spices in the liquor well ; if it re- 
quires more salt, add it to your taste, then put 
it in the vessel in whi6h it is to remain when 
cold, add half a gallon of strong vinegar and 
put in the sturgeon. It will be fit for use in 
twenty-four hours. 

We received the above ftom one of the best 
housewives in Virginia, but our trial with it 
was a total fitihiie: we hope our friends may 
have better luck. 



RECOfilMENDATIONS. 

We have been not a little surprised lately at 
reoeiving orders for articles upon the faith of our 
having recommended them so highly, when in 
truth we knew nothing more about them (ban 
the person sending the order. We hope we are 
not to be held responsible for every pufiT and re- 
commendation that may appear in the Planter* 
We admit freely, statements en both sides of 
any subject^ and express our opinion when we 
fdease; for any statement made upon our per^ 
sonal knowledge, we are of course responsible^ 
but no man in his senses wiD attempt to extend 
the principle any farther. For instance, in the 
last Planter " Exall & Broth^' advertise imd 
describe^ over their own signature, a threshing 
machine, which we have never examined, and 
immediately one gentlenaan writes to make fur- 
ther bquiries about this miichine, which, he 
says, is so highly recommended by us. Again, 
We announce ourselves the agents for Bom^ 
mer's method of making manure, and insert an 
advertisement of Mi. Bommer's, over his own 
name, describing its excellencies, dbc. To this 
we append a statement that we had understood 
at the North, that Mr. Bommer was there con- 
sidled iei gentleman and a scholar, and that we 
m^ with many who^ without tiying it had 
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formed a favorable opinion of ks merits. Tbts 
was all we said ; for it was all we knew. Well, 
a gentleman immediatelj encloses us twenty 
dollars for the method, as he says, entirely upon 
the faith of our recommendation. Now, we 
protest against this buckling responsibility on 
our backs, whether we will or no. As faithful 
chroniclers, we are bound to tell all we know, 
hiding nothing, concealing nothing ; but this is 
all you can ask, and if with a knowledge of all 
the facts, you come to an erroneous conclusion, 
that is your lookout, not ours ; if even our poor 
opinion should serve to mislead you, we should 
regret it, it is true, but if conscientiously given, 
we cannot rq>ent iL 

We beg our friends to notice the distinctioD 
between statements made by us on our indivi- 
dual responsibility, and statements appearing in 
the Planter from other sources. Whilst we will 
not permit our readers to be mislead by what 
we know to be the misstatements of others, we 
can never consent to be considered responsible 
for the truth of all that appears in the paper. 



For the Southern Planter. 
BUCKWHEAT. 

Messrs. Editors, — I see your correspondent 
Mr. Ship asks for information for raising buck- 
wheat, and since our wheat crop is so precarious, 
I think we should not rely on it altogether, and 
in a mixed crop I know nothing better than 
buckwheat. I have a little practical knowledge 
about its culture. I will endeavor to give it. — 
As to soil, sandy loam is best : a northern expo- 
sure of any good land will bring buckwheat 
The ground should be prepared as for any other 
small grain. I have generally sowed three pecks 
to the acre; cut when half the seed is ripe, 
taking care to cut in the morning when the dew 
is on, or on a damp day, as it shatters very much 
when cut dry. I have generally seeded just be* 
fore going into harvest, but any time before the 
first of August will make a good crop, if the 
season is not too dry. It should be set up in 
small armfuls, and twisted at the top to keep it 
from falling down ] it should stand until you are 
ready to thresh ; it can be hauled to the bam in 
a tight body or threshed in the field. It is the 
best grain that is grown for fowls, and it is very 
fine for bees, as they make a quantity of honey 
from it at a time when they cannot get any 
thing eke: ground, it is fine for hogs or horses. 
There is some art in making good flour, as the 
hull is black. The plan adopted by my father, 
who owns a mill, is, to hull it by raising the 
millstones just so as to rub the hulls off, then 
he runs it through a fan and mixes a small 



quantky of wheat and com, and grinds and 
bolts the whole together. The cakes that are 
made from this flour, with good butter, are 
^ hard to beat," and if friend 8hip should have 
the good luck to make an abundant crop, and 
will ship some of his flour, made as above, to 
Richmond, he will find pretty rciidy sale for it 
Take care and keep it clear of grit. 
Yours^ respectfully, 

Qbo. W. Cratsk. 



IMPORTANT TO FARMERS. 

A Nbw Era in the History of Agricitl- 
TORS. — Meeting in Flatbush. — It will be 
observed by the following statement that every 
farmer may now manufacture any quantity of 
manure he may require for his own use. 

A committee consisting of the foDowtng gen- 
tlemen, Elias Hubbard, Esq. of Flatlands ; Fer- 
dinand L. Wyckolf, of New LolU; Michael 
Stryker, of Flatbusb; Heniy S. Ditmas, of 
Flatbvsh ; Johannes Lott, Jr. of Flailands, ap- 
pointed, from a large company of farmers, as- 
isembled to examine Mr. George Bommer's me> 
tbod for making vegetable manure by fermentar 
tion, on the premises of Garret Kouwenhoven, 
Esq. of Flatlands, in this county, respectfully 
report, 

That after careful examination of a heap kid 
up on the 19th of April and opened this after- 
noon, (May 3d, 1843,) they most cheerfully ac- 
knowledge that the change produced upon the 
materials used, far exceeded their most sanguine 
expectations ; said materials, consisting of straw 
and salt hay, presented, when opened, the ap- 
pearance and smell of rich manure. 

Said committee further report that they also 
examined the book containing Mr. B.'8 nnethod, 
and are fully persuaded that the various ingre- 
dients used, are all, in themselves, beneficial, and 
in their combination must produce the most fa- 
vorable results. The committee most cordially 
commend the above method to the serious con- 
sideration of the farmers of Long Island. 
By order of the Committee. 

Elias Hubbard, ChaimuuL 

FMands, May 3, 1843. 

The above is taken from the " Long Island 
Star," and goes far to corroborate Mr. Bommsr's 
claim to the discovery of a valuable agricultural 
invention. Since the publication of our last 
number, we have received so many applications 
and inquiries relative to the merits of this pro- 
cess, that we wrotjB to Mr. Bommer, advising 
him to authorize va to place the method in the 
hands of some individuals whom we would se- 
lect here at home, known to us, and kixiwn to 
the public, finr their integrity and judgment, and 
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upon their cwtifioalM of i\e merila -to sell fate 
tights, withoul any Etunher guanBtee oi warran- 
ty. To tt)iB Bi^Iication Mr. Bomtner prompilj 
laspooded, Authgitxiog ua to lake any elepe we 
t^Uiaa IQ test tha merits o( his inveoticx], in which 
it ie cenain he entertains the rooet unbounded 
con&deace. AcconJiogly, we have been making 
the neoeeauy airaDgvoMota, and hope, as won 
as th* nature of the thing will p^mit, to furnish 
our readen with eatisfitctory information upon 
tbe subject 

In the meantime, we see from the last number 
o( the American Farnler, that Mr. Bommer's 
claim to tbe title of ducoverer is disputed by 
other French geDllenian, who claims to have 
been the first to introduce the proccee into this 
country. The public, probably, are much leaa 
interesled in settling the hooor of discovery, 
than the merit of the invention. We copy the 
article as we find it in the " Farmer." If we 
understand it correctly, Bommei's right fo sell 
is not disputed, but an equal ctsim is set up by 
other parties, which is totally denied by Mr. 
Bommer : so that the purchaser from the one is 
upon sure grouQd, wbibl the oiher may be much 
faaraseed if Mr. Bonuner succeeds in eelaUish- 
ing his exclusive claim. The Editor's testimony 
as to tbe result <^ the operation, as bi as ap- 
pearances go, is very salis&clory. 

"OouLi&RT'i Mode ov MAsmo Maitdrs. — 
We rode out to Mr. Daoid Carlist^s, in Balti- 
more county, an Saturday last, to view a pile of 
manure put up by Mr. Cioulian, for that gentle- 
man, upon what is called the Bontmer plan. Of 
the claim of the latter gentleman to the inven- 
tion there is at present a doubt, but as we are 
not called upon to decide tbe claim to invention, 
all we will say at tbe preeent lima, upon tbal 
bead, is, tbal a French gentleman by the name 
of Bear, appears to us, from what we have 
heard, to be the first one who introduced it into 
America, and that he and bis partner, Mr. Gou- 
Uart, have made improvements in the mode (A 
preparation. Now for our opinion as to the value 
of their plan. Tbe pile at Mr. Carlisle's was 
put up on the lai of March, when ihe rtuueriaU 
were much covered laitk the ice tmd mow ; and, of 
covrie, in a very bad condition to be operated upon. 
They eoraiated of unbroken com ilaika, leaves from 
the woods, coarse marsh grass, and the harsh rubbisA 
uBuaUy found m a farm. And notwiihetatiding 
the unsuitable condition in which those materials 
were at the time the pile waa madej the uncon- 
genial state of the weather nearly ever since, 
and the unavoidable neglect by Mr. C. as to tbe 
rej^ulai application of the decomposing liquid, 



we found a mass of moet excellent manure, 

which was for the most part of hlaek, unefiottf, 
and of fertilizing appearance, and wc hesitate not 
in saying, thai we have not the slfehies doubt 
as to the inlrineic value of Messrs. Sear ^ Gou- 
liarfs method of rapidly converring all ligneous 
and woody sulslancec into good feriilizing ma- 
nure, and that their plan will be wotib millions 
to ibe agricultural community of America. We 
will refer to this aubjecl again, probably in our 
nexL" 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We are obliged to Mr. Bement for hia com- 
munication on the culture of roots, received too 
late for this number. We are doubly indebted 
to this genilecian for any communication from 
hie pen, because, with a liberality unparalleled, 
he affords his valued assistance to our columns, 
whilst he is engaged in editing a paper of his 
own. It may not be known to our readers that 
the "Centnd Now York Farmer," a poper at 
all times worthy of their especial patronage, has 
placed its claims to public favor on ibe highest 
grounds, by securing the services of Mr. Bement 
as aeeistant Editor. A single article from his 
pen would at any time be valued, in the editorial 
market, at ten times the price of the paper, 
which is only GRy cents per annum. 

Articles from "A Young Fanner ;" from S. 
D. M, on the improvement of old land ; Irom J. 
I>uval on tbe division of arable land ; from W, 
O. O. ; and several others, received too late for 
this iHimber, will appear in tbe next. 



Of an the ridiculous laws that disgrace tbe 
statute book, the postage law of Congress, as 
construed by the Postmaster General, \fi the moet 
absurd. Our paper, without a cover, was de- 
clared by the Postmaster lo be, from the nature 
if its eoatena, an agricultural newspaper, and 
like the "Cultivator," it was subjected to news- 
paper postage, the maximum of whidi is 1^ 
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ceofs. Bui a» bood as it was stitched and oo- 
vered, the nature of its contents remaioing the 
same, mark ye, the Postmaster decides, and no 
doubt properly under the law, that it is a pom- 
phlet^ and as suohj subject to pam];^let instead 
of newspaper postage. 

The cover ^ if used for general advertisiBg 
purposes" is charged as another sheet When 
we became aware of this fact, to save a portion 
of this unjust burden to our subscriberB, we dis- 
continued our geoanl adwdtiBg boa ia c M , al- 
though a small source of profit to us, and used 
the oofvex only for our private purposes ; then the 
postage was, under our constructicm) marked 
*4i cents under a hundred mikSj and 2^ cents 
over a hundred miles." But having received 
orders that the tiumber Was wrongly marked, 
and that it shouki pay 2^ and 6 cents, we of 
course made the alteratiixi required, and have, 
in consecpience, opened agam our coIuqum to 
our advertising fkisnds. 

The efS^ct of this regulation is, that the paper 
published at one dollar is taxed to distant sub- 
scribers with a postage of sixty cents, or more 
than half the subscription price < whilst the large 
periodicals of the North, as the " New Workl," 
&C., three times our size, and burdening the 
mails three times as much^ because they are not 
pricked by a needle, pay about one-fourth the 
postage. What a ridiculous and impolitic dis- 
tinction 1 Works of a substantial and perma- 
nent character, which the government Aould 
rather encourage than depress, are precisely 
those which are most likely to be furnished in 
that form, which subjects them to this ridiculous 
tax. 

Many of our subscribem object to the dispro- 
portion between the subscription and the postage^ 
a0d we are 80 often the sufferers by this absurd 
reguktioQ, that, in self-defence, we shall proba- 
bly be cortipeUedf another year, to forego our 
neat and convenicBt form, and issue our publi- 
cation i0 the style required by the caprick)us 
whim of our Congressional representatives. 



fimTORlAL DEI^ARTMENT. 

In consequence of an' intended change of re- 
sidence, Cd. Burfoet has disposed of his inteiest 
in the Planter to the subscriber, Who is now 
sole Editor and Proprietsr of the paper. By 
this arrangement, the subscribeiB to the paper 
w'dl sustain no loss, for whatever it has hereto- 1 



fore been, it will be Itkdly to continue i it having 
so happened, that from the hour of hia conneo- 
cfon with it until the present moment, the junior 
Editor has never written a word for the paper^ 
or even seen a sheet of it until it was in the 
hands of subscribers. Indeed, we entertain a 
strong hope that the Colonel may be loduoed te 
do nxire for "love than money,*' and now that 
the arksoroenees of duty is reknoved, we expeet 
fo receive from his pen those eontribotiaos that 
he b so able to afford. 

C. T. BoTTt. 



£rratus. — far naW^ ncsirvm kmia^^ &C., is 
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Agriculture is the nursing mother of the Arts. 

JCenophon. 



Tillage and Pasturage are the two breasts of the 
State.— iSWfy. 



C. T. BOTT89 Editor. 
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For the Southern Planter. 
ROOT CULTURE. 

Mr^ ElditoTj — ^The flattering reception which 
in J communications on the culture of Rutaba- 
gas and White Belgian Carrot, have met with 
in the " Southern Planter," emboldens me to try 
my hand again. I have not the vanity to sup- 
pose that I can enlighten the readers of your 
paper, but if I can even be the means of direct- 
ing to thia subject the attention of some of the 
planters, who are skeptical of the value of root 
crops, in comparison with Indian corn, and in- 
duce them to make a fair trial, I feel convinced 
they will throw aside their prejudice and adopt 
their culture hereafter, to a certain extent. I 
w^ould not wish to be understood as recommend- 
ing the cultivation of roots in preference to com, 
but an acre or two in roots will add much in 
the economy of feeding stock; enabling the 
planter to keep more and keep it in much better 
condition too; and the more stock, the more 
manure, and the more manure, the greater the 
crops. 

Prejudice and conceit are the offspring of ig- 
norance, and the great barrier to agricultural 
improvement. The first requisite to improve- 
ment, in any business, is the conviction, that we 
can learn ; the next, that we will learn. And it 
perhaps is invariably true, that the more we do 
learn, in useful knowledge, the more we become 
sensible of our comparative ignorance, and the 
more we are anxious to learo. This resuhs not 
only from a wish to serve ourselves, and muhi- 
ply our enjoyments, but from a sense of sacred 
duty to society. 

I am aware that it is generally supposed, at 
the South, that the same labor and the same 
expense, will obtain more nutriment from an 
acre of com, than from an acre of any root crop 
whatever. But such is not the case, here at 
the North. From our soil, that will yield forty 
bushels com to the acre, we can get from four 
to five hundred bushels of rutabagas, and from 
three hundred and fifty to four hundred of carrots, 
or mangold wurtzel, which, for milch cows and 
young stock, we consider of great value. They 
have not the fattening qualitie8,butareconsidereld 
to exceed all kinds of grain in growing flesh. 
One advantage the root culture has over com 
is, that it does not exhaust the soil so much, as 
it draws a great proportion of its food from the 
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atmosphere; besides, rutabagas can be sown 
after the other seeds, and harvested after all the 
other crops are secured, and no growth leaves 
the soil in better order for a succeeding crop. 

The introduction of the root culture into Bri- 
tain forms one of the most important eras in the 
improvement of British husbandry ; and its in- 
troduction into our country will ultimately prove 
highly beneficial. And that they can be grown 
south, aod in Virginia too, is evident from the 
following, which was published in an earlv vo- 
lume of the "Albany Cultivator." Mr. W. S. 
Morton, of Prince Edward, in a letter to the 
Editor, says, "That our soils are well adapted 
to the culture of the rutabaga I have demon- 
strated, to my own satisfaction, by a successful 
trial, on a moderate scale, for a number of years. 
I have cultivated mangold wurtzel last year on 
about the fourth of an acre, and succeeded to 
the astonishment of all who saw the crop." 

If the root culture can be made to succeed in 
Virginia, of which I have but little doubt, I 
should not at all be surprised to hear that the 
lands there should double in value in the course 
of a very few years. In fact, I am so well con- 
vinced of it, tbit were I to sell the farm I now 
occupy, I should turn my face to Virginia, and 
take a look at some of the now considered worn 
out lands before I settled down again. 

And now, my good natured readers, permit 
me to recommend, in the culture jof either va- 
riety of roots, the ridge system, which I have 
adopted, and given in the first number and fifth 
page of the current volume of this journal. In 
this plan the labor and tediousness in the first 
working is much abridged, and can be done by 
the younger or aged hands, and after a little 
practice, becomes less irksome, and not such a 
tedious job after all. Try it, and let us hear of 
your success through the columns of this paper. 

C. N. B£MENT. 

Three HHU Farm, May 18, 1843. 



For the Southern Planter. 
IMPROVEMENT OF OLD LAND. 

J^. EdUoT, — The impsovement of lands, es- 
pecially such as have long been abandoned as 
worthless, I am persuaded from some experience, 
is practical. Old fields used for many years as 
commons, require only one good manuring to 
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produce good tobacco. After the tobacco crop, 
(which is the best preparation) seed in wheat, 
and, in the month of February, in clover and 
herdsgrass. 

I have a lot of wheat at this time on such 
land, that promises a better crop than other lands 
often manured, and to all appearance much 
richer, (no doubt wearied by much cultivation.) 
When well set in grass, it should not be inter- 
rupted with the plough for two or three years. 

My plantation is one of the oldest in Char- 
lotte, and was first settled by my grandfather, 
who was a woodsman, and took up the lands 
generally in my neighborhood, as may be seen 
by reference to the patents bearing date about 
the year 1766. 

The up-lands i^ere so much exhausted from 
hard cultivation when I got possession, as to 
make it absolutely necessary to improve the 
cleared land, or cut down the remaining forest, 
which was not more than sufficient (a^T me wood 
and fencing. I had dffn kt^rd ihe remark from 
a very practical man,'tnat it was as easy to im- 
prove as cl^ar an acre, and I resolved to try the 
e]q)erimeni. I am satisfied that #n acre can be 
eovered and isjSi^KmA; even if under the neces- 
sity ,cig«bauling richer earth from hedges, cor- 
ners of* fiftpces, diteb banks, sooner than we can 
cut down,- grub, and prepare timbered land for 
a crop of any thing. 

It is my uniform practice to make my fjBurm- 
pens on the ground I wish to improve, select in^i^ 
the poorest, spot, especially if it is dry ; it will 
be sufficiently enriched by the juices from the 
litter lying through the winter. It will save 
much hauling from a more permanent shelter, 
often distant from the land to be improved. 

To restore our old lands, we must be patient 
and persevering, adding to the quantum of lot 
land every year as much as convenient; the 
progress, though slow, will teU in a few years. 

I1ie consolation of having bettered the con- 
dition of our lands (to say nothing of the profit 
from better crops) i3 sufficient to arouse the en- 
ergy of Virginians. We have a soil and cli- 
mate adapted to the production of every crop 
. esseniial to the. wants of man, and we have 
only to avail ourselves of the cheapest and most 
practical mode of improvement to change the 
present gloomy prospect, which now hangs over 
us, to substitute a verdant scene, in place of the 
cheerless broomsedge which meets the eye of 
the way-wom traveller from better cultivated 
countries. 

Farm-pen and stable manures for our tobacco 
country are the cheapest and most certain im- 
provers, after all ; plaster, lime, &c. are rather 
expensive articles to.be used broadcast. 

From the flat lands the cornstalks should be 
taken, aflbrding a very good feed for cattle in 
the fall, and the best foundation for the farm- 
pens and stable-yards, with as many leaves as 



can be conveniently hauled. The straw should 
then be fed by scattering it generally over the 
pen, unless so abundant as to be spared and 
carried directly to the land to be im^oved. 
> I knew a planter in my county who manured 
mainly, with leaves, and a most successful plan- 
ter he was, (the ' Rev. James Brooks.) covering 
his tobacco lots very deep, with leaves only. 1 
would suggest alternately a pile of manure and 
leaves ] by this means c^ larger surface may be 
aided. I'bo great object is to manure enough 
to make the clover and herdsgrass take ; this 
efiecied, much is accomplished — at least our 
banren lands may be converted into good pasture. 
With much respect, yours, &c. 

Samuel D. Morton. 

N. B. — I have been engaged in improving 
waste land about ten years. Probably I may 
not have made as fine crops as those who apply 
the whole manure to better lands, but I have 
been profited by enhancing the value, of my 
land. Such as I have improved would not have 
been estimated by any judge of land at mora 
than three to four doUars, now it may be safely 
valued at from six to eiffht dollars. 
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For the Southern Planter. 
COAL-TAR, 

Mr, £(^or,— In your March number, inqni* 
ries are made in relation to coal-tar. Being in 
Richmond when it issued, I wrote a few lines 
in answer to the inquiries referred to, but con- 
cluded not to deliver them to you, but to wait 
until I had an opportunity of re-examining the 
roof upon which i had used it, some four jean 
ago. IVo weeks ago, I chanced to be at my 
former residence, and another gentleman and 
myself examined the roof. The gentleman that 
was with me was an experienced carpenter.— 
We cut into the shingles ; the tar had not pene* 
trated, but formed a thin covering, and the shin- 
gles were full of the fine fuzz, used by wasps 
and hornets to build their nests. We were both 
of the opinion that it was very little, if any be- 
nefit to the shingle, and far less beneficial than 
common paint. It makes, at best, a very ordi- 
nary coloring, soon fades and looks dingy and 
mean. 

The excellence of coal-tar, in my opinion, lies 
in its far excelling, in odor, the best specimens 
of dead cattle, which, through the length and 
breadth of our good old Commonwealth, every 
spring delight the nostrils of those airy epicu- 
reans, the buzzards. Unlike the short-lived hya- 
cinth which puts forth to-day and to-monow 
withers, it keeps up the game for weeks, until 
the poor mortal who has been ingenuous enough 
to buy and use it, can smell nothing bat ooal-tar, 
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thinlu of nothing else whilst waking or Bleep- 
to^, dreams of coal-tar, and rouses himself, hold- 
ing his nose. Those who think they would 
like to sleep with a dead hog for a month or so 
in summer,, will do well to put ooal-tar upon 
their roofs, otherwise, not. 

Philip A. Bollijvg. 



For the Sonthem Plaater& 

DIVISION OF ARABLE LAND— ROTATION 
OP CROPS— EXTIRPATION OF SASSA- 
FRAS, Slc, 

Mr, Editor^ — Brevity shall be observed in 
filling up the heads above laid down ; and under 
the first, I will endeavor to answer this question, 
WhiU48 the best division of arable land, compatible 
with its steady impropement f Profit is what we 
aim at in all our exertions in agriculture; first, 
in the amount and value of the products drawa 
from the soil, and secondly, in the permanent 
improvement of our fields. If we make large 
crops at the expense of our lands, it becomes 
every year more certain that our apparent gain 
is real loss. We should aim then to get good 
returns, while we make permanent and as rapid 
improvement as practicable. For the purpose 
before me, I will suppose a farm of four hun- 
dread acres of arable land, to be divided into six 
parts; two of these, to contain one hundred 
acres, each, the other four, fifty acres each. The 
two should be so arranged, if practicable, as to 
be contiguous to the farm houses. This ratio 
in the division, is founded on the amount of stock 
aciuaUy needed on the farm. If summer support 
can be had from natural meadows or marshes, 
then, the four lots should be still further reduced, 
and the two, proportionably enlarged. The de- 
sign of the plan, is to get the greatest gain — 
support only the stock actually necessary — ex- 
tend our means for giving employment to our 
increasing hands, and to enrich the land. AH 
ibis, the writer is confident may be done upon 
this plan, with a good rotation of crops. This is 
the second point to be considered. On the two 
^* hundred arce" fields, let the rotation be com, 
wheat or oats, or part of each, according to soil 
and comparative value. At first, no grazing 
should be allowed on these lots, say, for two 
years; afterwards, especially if laid down in 
clovefj (which will on good land attain to good 
size during the fall after the small grain is taken 
off,) a very good bite may be extended to the 
stock just before going into winter quarters. — 
Without a panicle oftnanwCy the land will, under 
this plan, grow better every year. But the in- 
creased product of the large field, over the small 
one, places it in the power of the proprietor to 
apply much more manure over the whole ag- 
gregate surface, than upon other plans. Re- 
flection will convince the reader of this, and 
save tke tinM and space of an argument here« | 



The I'otation for the fifty acre lots, should be 
com, wheat, clever, pasture. The whole farm 
then, will have on it when the plan is in full 
operation, one hundred and fifty acres in com— 
the sante amount in small grain — fifty acres in 
clover, which should be neither cut nor grazed, 
unless the land can fully justify it — and fifty 
acres in ebse pasturage, by which it wiU have 
its last yearns ck>ver well trampled in, and the 
present crop nicely cleaned off for com the next 
year. We thus get larger crops, more manure, 
and greater profits. Cort^ is our great staple in 
this region — it cannot be dispensed with. Wheat 
is most precarious. Upon other systems, we 
have a sixth, a fifth, a fourth or a third of the 
four hundred acres in com. This gives us six- 
ty six and two-thirds acres — eighty— one hun- 
dred — and one hundred and thirty-three and one- 
third acres in corn; while the proposed plan 
gives one hundred and fifty* acres. Suppose 
the experiment to begin on land yielding four 
barrels per acre ; look at the result. Two hun- 
dred and sixty six — three hundred and twenty- 
four hundred — five hundred and thirty-three— 
and six hundred. Now count this at three dol- 
lars per barrel. See how rapidly, comparatively 
viewed, the capital is turned over. When fairly 
considered, it appears to the writer that it is im- 
possible to raise a substantial objection to the 
practical operation of the plan. It entirely ex- 
ceeds the old three field system in every point of 
view, and yielding a greater amount of offal, 
its resources are proportionably superior to all 
the other systems that I have ex«) mined. I'he 
plan may frequently be so arranged as to save 
much fencing; no dividing fence being needed 
between the two large fields, on many farms, 
the grazing allowed,* being njade the caie of a 
driver. But I meant to be short. 

A word on the sassafras and other pests. I 
have found the best effects, nay, the only effi- 
cient effects, from grubbing every summer. As 
soon as com is laid by, grub the pasture and 
wheat field. The cultivation of corn will keep 
it under one year in each rotation. So that the 
blue thistle, running brier or any other pest, for 
six years in succession^ and the farmer will be 
so fully convinced of his ability to extirpate,* 
that he wiU have but little more fear of them. 
I have tried it^ 

The foregoing matters are respectfully sub- 
mitted to the farnaers of lower Virginia particu- 
larly, by 

J. Do Val. 

King 4* Q?*een County, 
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PRESERVING SCYTHES, Ac. FROM RUST. 

To preserve scythes, sickles, reaping hooks, 
and other steel tools from rust afier the season 
for using thdm, wipe them c)eao and dryland/ 
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hold tbem beTore iha fire and keep drawing Ihem 
backwuda and forwards until warm enongh lo 
mdt wax; then take eome beeswax and rub it 
all over. A half-peruiy wonh of wax will be 
Bufficient for a scythe. Then put it in a dry 



place, but not warm ; it needs no other covering'. 
The ububI method is to wrap a hay-band rouod ; 
but in winter time ihie naturally contracts tnois- 
ture, or the damp air Birikee in betwixt the folds 
d the hay-band. — Fannen' Magazine. 



BE^JTLEY'S STEAM QENERATOB. 



Since the practice of cooking food for slock 
baa become general, which it has at the North 
at least, many plans have been devised to effect 
this object in an economical manner. Saving 
of fuel has become a matter of importance, even 
to our prodigal friends of the South ; and when 
wood continues to be so abundant as lo be little 
regarded, the labor of cutting and hauling is so 
onerous, as to have brought into repute several 
stoves and boilers for cooking and steaming. — 
Of all the different kinds of apparatus which 
we have ever seen for healing water, in point of 
convenience and economy, we greatly prefer the 
one illustrated in the engraving. The principle 
is neither more [>or less than that on which the 
well known locomotive boiler is constructed. — 
This plan has been long known as the most 
economical that could be adopted, but the cost 
of construction has hliherlo prevented its use, 
except for certain kinds of steam engines. We 
are indebted to the ingenuity of Mr. Bentleyfor 
th^ invention of labor-saving ntachinery, where- 
by the coBi of this article is so reduced, as to 
faring it within the range tf private uses.- 



Wherever any quantity of healod water ia re- 
quired, whether in the kitchen or on the fara»t 
for washing or for cooking food for slock, wa 
have no hesitation in expressing the opinion that 
it is the most perfect apparatus in use. 

A is the boiler, which is filled by unscrewing^ 
the stopper at E. K is the furnace, in which 
the fuel is deposited. The bottom and the top 
of the boiler A are perforated with holes, vary- 
ing in number from 19 to 30, li inches in di- 
ameter, and hollow tubes of wrought iron ex- 
tend from the top to the bottom, having their 
ends secured in these holes : so that ibe only 
egress for the heat and smoke of the furnace, is 
through these lubes : consequently, the heat of 
the fire, instead of extending around the outer 
surface of the water only, es in other arrange- 
mente, is here driven through the body of the 
water in nineteen different pipes. These pipes 
are aU covered by the lid F, to the top of 
which a common stove pipe is affixed. This 
lid can be raised up, or taken off, at pleasiue, 
for tha purpose of cleaning the pipes from the 
soot, &«. which accumulates within, D is & 
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weight of fleven or eight 'pounds, which acts 
the purpose of a safety valve, and ie found aro- 
]dj sufficient to retain the steam for all purposes, 
whilst it prevents the possibility of exjdosion. — 
i, i, are couplings, by which pipes may be con- 
nected with the steamer, leading off into such 
reservoirs as may be required : just behind the 
one on the right hand side, is seen a stopcock, 
(there is a similar one on* the opposite side, con- 
cealed by the weight of the safety valve) the 
turning of which turns the steam off or on at 
pfeasure. h, k, are cocks, by which the height 
of the water in the boiler may be ascertained : 
it should not be filled above the upper one, nor 
suffered to get much below the lower one. 0, 0, 
are branch pipes, of which there may be as 
many as are required, furnished also with stop 
cocks leading into vessels as may be wanted. 

Let us suppose the boiler filled with water, 
and a fire kindled in the furnace, a large double 
handful of wood or coal being sufficient for the 
purpose: as soon as steam is gotten up, which 
wiQ be in about twenty mtnutes, the vessels are 



whenever the boiler is to be filled, the steara 
must first be blown off. 

Some contrariety of opinion exists as to the 
relative merits of boiling or steaming food. This 
apparatus is equally adapted to either mode of 
cooking — ^a barrel may be filled with potatoes, 
and one of these pipes being introduced through 
the head or lid, they will be thoroughly steamed 
in twenty minutes ; or if the barrel is filled with 
water, they may be boiled in almost as short a 
time. A representation of the various purposes 
to which it is adapted, give this apparatus an 
air of complication, which does not belong to it : 
to us it appears perfectly simple, and within the 
comprehension and management of the meanest 
capacity. So assured is the inventor of its su- 
periority, in point of economy, that he is now 
erecting sevt^ral in this city upon the under- 
standing, that he is to be paid only when the 
purchaser is satisfied that it saves two-thirds of 
the fuel consumed by any other apparatus in 
use. 

There are three sizes, which aire furnished at 



fined with water, and the stop cocks in the pipes ^^' •'^^ ''''^ *^» ^«1'»^^'«^ »° Baltimore, where 
are opened; immediately the water is mised to |*^7 are constructed These prices are for the 



the boiling point, and as much above it, as you 



boiler and furnace alone : the pipes and vessels, 



, LI- 1 .u 1 J •. which vary with the different establishments to 

oiay please, by keepiniz down the lid:, it may .. ..u /-lj -.. :it 

-. i_ i_ V J / which they are furnished, are either made by 

of course be then applied to any purposes for * u u- ir 1. j i- 1 

^. , , .,. V , T> ♦ ^theparchaser himself, or charged for separately, 

which boding water is used. By means too of ^ mt ^ 

the cock just above the vessel, the heat may be 

raised or lowered at pleasure. These vessels 

are generally wooden tubs furnished with cocks 

at the bottom through which the water may be 

drawn off, if it is desired, for other purposes. 



For the Southen Planter. 
IMPROVEMENT. 

Mr. Editor^ — In looking over your truly va- 
luable paper I do not see any plan advised for 



Sometimes, upon the other side of the boiler, !**« improvement of land, which, in my opinion, 
, , . • /r>v ■ J .... 18 80 effectual as the one I pursue, 

a krge tub or reservoir (B) la used, which is j ^^^ ^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^ ^^ ^^^ ^ ^^ 

repres^ted with its ltd up: into this reservoir district of Amherst. The character of the soil 
one of the pipes of the boilei is introduced, . is similar to that of Albemarle; the clay is very 
through the top, by which any quantity of steam j ^^^^i ^"^ tenacious; so much so, that it is difficult 



matter 



may be injected into it. Of course, if this re- '■ ^f}^^^^ *' ""^'^ " '" '"'^«* ""'^ vegetable 
servoir is kept filled with water, the water will 
be kept hot, which, drawn off through the cock 



My plantation is laid off in five' fields, so 3$ 
to fallow clover for wheat and for corn. The 



at the bottom, will afford a constant supply of oat crop follows com, and it is upon this crop 



hot water for household purposes. Also, if a 
pipe be carried from the bottom of this reservoir 
to the bottom of the boiler, which it must be 
remembered is hollow and surrounds the furnace, 
to supply the boiler with water, all that we have 
to do, is to open the cock at (n), and let the 
water flow in from the reservoir, which it will 
do, until it rises to its level in the boiler. In this 
case the stopper at E is not used. Of oouise, 



that I use most of my manure and straw to pro- 
cure a good stand of clover. The clover seed 
are raked in with the oats and the thinnest land 
is liberally top-dressed with long or unfermented 
manure, which nourishes the young clover, and 
l>rotects it fr<Hn the hot sun, thereby insuring a « 
good stand. The oats or clover are plastered 
about the first of May, about half bushel to the 
acre, and as much more the ensuing spring, 
which should be applied by the first of ApriL 
It is aatoniahing to see what efiect a good 
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cWver lay turned in hv on our aoil, changing it 
from a red to chocolate. What manure I have 
in the fall I applj to the poor epote, raking it in 
with the wheat. If put upon the wheat in the 
winter, as is tba custom in the more eastern 
counties, it will be sure to give it the rust, 
though it will produce a heavier crop of straw. 

A YouKO Farmer. 
Jhnhar^i, March 26, 1843. 



TRANSACTIONS OF THE NEW YORK 
AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

We are indebted to the politeness of Mr. Lu- 
ther Tucker, the Secretary, for the second vo- 
lume of the Transactions of the New York 
State Agricultural Society. As in the last vo- 
lume, so in this, we meet With matter of great 
ability and of general and absorbing interest.-^ 
Amongst other things, we find two prize essays, 
from the pen of Willis Gaylord, Esq., occupying 
sixty pages, every word of which we should be 
glad to transfer to our columns, if the nature of 
our work permitted. As it is, we must b^ con- 
tent with making brief extracts from such por- 
tions of these essays as we deem most interest- 
ing to our readers. The first essay is oa 

THB PREPARATION AND USE OF MANURES. 

After examining the nature and constitution 
of plants, Mr. Gaylord remarks, " In the prepa- 
ration of manures, the principal object to be 
aimed at must be to supply materials for the 
formation of carbon and ammonia ; and these 
are found in the greatest abundance in dead or 
decomposed animal and vegetable matter." He 
then proceeds to consider separdtely the difiTer* 
ent kinds of manures, under appropriate heads, 
and first of 

ANIMAL MANURES. 

He quotes a late British writer on agriculture, 
who says, " If cattle repay their food and the 
^pense and risk attending their keep, the ma^ 
Dure is sufficient profit. Even with a moderate 
loss, they must be kept when manure cannot be 
purchased. Manure is to a farm what daily 
food is to an animal ; it must be procured at any 
sacrifice." Mr. Gaylord thinks, that to such 
crops as com, potatoes, dbc. that do not require 
forcing in the early part of their growth, but do* 
mand nutriment at a kte period of their vegeta- 
tion, to perfect their seeds or roots, long manure 
may well be applied in the spring \ being well 
covered, fermentatioQ viU not take piac^ until 



the gases, which are eliminated in that proceasf 
will be retained by the earthy covering, and ap- 
propriated by the roots of the plants. To pre> 
serve manure for such purposes, he thinks, that 
the usual plan of incorporating the droppings 
of the cattle with the usual litter of the farm- 
yard, during the winter months when the ah- 
seoce of beat preyentg decomposition, is fuUy 
sufilcient; but for other crops, as turnips, beets 
and carrots, where the influence of manure is 
required to be felt at once, in order to push them 
forward at the first start bej^ond the reach of in* 
sects, he thinks the vegetable matter should be 
i^uced to a state of perfect decompositkNi, be- 
fore its application. Whenever this process 
takes place, the vegetable matter should be pro- 
tected aiMl covered, as in the compost heap, with 
alternate layers of sod, earth from ditches, pondsi 
&c. which may absorb the drainings of the 
manure above, and arrest the ascent of the gases 
from the manure below. He says, " the more 
solid such deposites of manure are made, the 
more slow will the fermentation be. Should 
the dung in these heaps be too slow in fermen- 
tation, it may be hastened by opening the piles, 
or still better, by making holes in the top into 
which the wash of the yards and the urine of 
the stable may be poured." 

If Mr. Gaylord is correct in supposing that 
no loss occurs during the winter months in the 
farm-yard manure, his plan of haulmg it oiit 
and covering it up at that season when the heat 
generates decomposition, is highly to be recom« 
mended ; because it saves aU the labor of the 
compost heap during the winter season. But, 
in our southern climate, at least, we imagine 
that the loss, even during the winter, from eva- 
poration and solution, would more than justify 
the labcHT of daily collection and addition to the 
compost heap. In addition to the earth and 
sods, which ture mere mechanical retainers, we 
do not doubt that valuable chemical agents, as 
gypsum, salt, &c. may be added, whereby de« 
sirable combinations with the gases, &c. liberated 
in the process of decomposition, may be ob- 
tained. Upon this portion of the subject the 
science of chemistry is one day destined to shed 
most valuable light. 

Upon the subject of 

GREEN tnOTM 

Mr. Gayloid remarks, '* For a fdant to enrich 
exhausted aoitai aflording as H does both top 
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and roots to a large extent, there k no i^ant 
equal to ehver] and partteuiarlj where it ie ne- 
oeeeaiy or desirable to have the green crop fed 
off bj aoimals. I prefer letting the dorer grow 
antil nearly or quite in bloeeom, and then turn- 
ing sheep upon it. Thej will eat much of it 
and fttiien rapidly ; •but they will trample down 
more, and this, mixed with their dung, forms in 
its decay a most efficient top dressing ; and re- 
peated for two or three years, forms an admira- 
ble preparation of the soil for wheat or other 
grains. When a crop is cultivated to be ploughed 
in, it should be done at the time when the plants 
contain the greatest quantity of nutritive matter, 
and have least exhausted the soil in which they 
are growing. This, in most cases, will be when 
the (dants have come fully into flower. At an 
earlier period there may be as much weight, but 
a larger portion of it will be mere water; and, 
if allowed to stand much later, the soluble matter 
is lost in the 8eed,and the ligneous partof the stem 
becomes more difficult of decomposition. Buck- 
wheat is a good plant for a green manure ; its 
growth ts rapid, and givesa great weight per acre, 
and two crops may be ploughed under in a year. 
The best way of plou^ing in such green crops, 
is to pass a heavy roller over them, which lays 
the plants close to the ground, and greatly faci- 
litates covering them by the plough. It is be- 
lieved that com, sown broadcast, and when just 
showing its tassels, cut and covered by the 
plough, would be one of the best crops that 
could be chosen for this purpose. A man or 
boy, in this case, would be required to follow 
the plough, to place the com in the furrow for 
covering, at the next passage of the plough. — 
Taken at this time, com abounds in nutritive 
matter; and could scarcely fail of proving a first 
rate fertilizer of the soil." 

Mr. Gaylord thinks that wherever other ve* 
getable matter can be had, fallen leaves will 
pot pay the expense of gathering. 

PEAT, SWAIIP AKD FOND MUD 

he esteems very highly, but these substances 
applied in their natural state are almost inopera- 
tive, as compared with staUe manure. To ena- 
ble it to give out the ammonia, with which it 
abounds, peat or swamp muck must be fer- 
mented, and it is for want of this process that it 
is so little esteemed, in general. To bring it to 
this state, we are reoommended to compost it 
with half its bulk of stabte dt»g, which it is 



asnrted wifl form a heap equal in fertiliEing 
properties to three times the quantity of dung 
emplo}'ed. 

Poudrette, urate, guano and other peculiar 
manures are brought under our notice in order, 
but passing ovet these we come to the more 
general one of 

LIME. 

Upon this subject our author remarks, " It 
appears as the result of experience, that lime 
produces the best etfect on what are called stiff 
loams, or loams inclining to clay, and in which 
a good proportion of decayed organic matter is 
found. 

" It is found, too, that it operates more favora- 
bly on soils natural to oak and its kindred trees, 
such as walnut, poplar, dbc. than on those where 
the beech, elm and maple constitute the principle 
timber. It is singular that the richest limestone 
lands, as they are called firom being based on 
this rock, are frequently those on which heavy 
dressings of lime operate like a charm. 

" If used as a top dressing, lime is usually 
applied to the sod in the (all ; but the practice 
most approved, is to lime the com ground in the 
spring, on the inverted sod. Manure is applied 
to the wheat crop after lime. The quantity of 
lime used varies much. There is no doubt it 
has souietimes been used in excessive quantities; 
and when used on soils nearly destitute of ve- 
getable matter, can produce no good effect. On 
a medium soil, fifty bushels per acre may be 
considered an abundant dressing ; but three or 
four times that quantity is sometimes used. The 
best method of using lime, is to take it from the 
kiln, unslacked, and deposit it in heaps in the 
field where it is to be used, not more than three 
or four bushels in a place ; and either slack it 
by pouring water over it, or, which is better, by 
covering each pile with earth, and letting them 
slack by the moisture thus furnished. When 
siifficiently fine, the earth and the lime are mixed 
by shovelling over, and the mass is then seat* 
tered over the land to be dressed. The soil 
should be well harrowed afler the application, 
to incorporate it more completely with the iur* 
face earth.'' 

SALT 

is very highly recommended. '^It appears that 
salt in small proportions, promotes the decompo- 
sition of animal and vegetable substances ; that 
it destroys vermin and kills weeds ; that it is a 
direct constituent of some pbtnts, and therefore 
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necessarj to their perfeotion; that all cultivated 
plants of marioe origin contain it, asparagus, for 
instance ; and that all such succeed better when 
watered with salt water, than when deprived of 
it ; that salt preserves vegetables from injury by 
sudden transitions in temperature, salted soils 
not freezing as readily as those to which salt 
has not been applied ; and that it renders the 
earth more capable of absorbing the moisture of 
the atmosphere. When salt is applied as a 
manure, it may be used in quantities from six 
to fifteen bushels per acre ; ahhough some have 
gone as high as fifty bushels. Farmers, how- 
ever, should be cautious how they venture on 
excessive doses, as an extravagant one could 
scarcely fail of being fatal to any crop. 

" Salt and lime, artificially mixed as a ma- 
nure, promises to be a valuable aid to the farmer 
in those positions where the soil abounds with 
insoluble silicates or gejne, and where other ma- 
nures necessary to produce decomposition or 
fermentation are not at hand. Professor John- 
ston recommends a mixture of two parts of lime 
and one part of salt, the mixture to remain in- 
corporated in a shady place, or covered with 
sods two or three months before using. Salt 
and lime should not be used immediately after 
mixing, as bad results are apt to ensue ; but after 
being well mixed m a dry state and lying as di- 
rected, it may be applied at the rate of from 
thirty to sixty bushels per acre, either before or 
at the time of sowing. 

"Dr. Dana directs to take one bushel of salt 
aad two bushels of lime ; to make the salt into 
strong brine, and with it sLick the lime. Mix 
both well together, and let them remain ten 
days ; then let them be well mixed with three 
cords of peat, shoveled well ov^ for about six 
weeks, when it may be used. A quantity of 
salt sufficient to destroy all vegetation, may be 
applied to a soil with safety when a few months 
are to elapse before the crop b to be put on ] as 
the chemical changes which take place, partially 
neutralize its effect during this time. A small 
quantity mixed with the soil in each hill of com, 
hai been found to protect it from the wire worm 
and the cut worm ; indeed there is no substance 
that insects of all kinds more dread than salt. 
It is probable, therefore, that further experiments 
will show that not the least value of salt is to 
be found in its preventive properties against 
these depredators. Mixed with soot, salt acts 
with great power on roots." 



We know how objectionable long articles are 
in the general, and have endeavored to compress 
the gist of this valuable essay into a few pages, 
^rhe subject is in its nature extensive, and we 
fear we have done injustice to Mr. Gaylord in 
our abridgement* Indeed, properly considered, 
the essay, long as it is, is nothing but a series 
of condensed remarks upon a variety of sub- 
jects, all coming under the general head of 



" manures." 



For the Sonthem Planter. 
SWEEI* potato— blue GRASS. 

Mr. Editor^ — After reading your account of 
Mr. Gordon's mode of cultivating the sweet po- 
tato, I came to the conclusion that it was my 
duty, in return for the information 1 had obtained 
from your numerous contributors, to send my 
mite to you. 1 have been successful in keeping 
the sweet potato, and I know of several others, 
whose success has been greater than my own, 
by pursuing the sauje method. 

llie great danger is, from the confinement of 
the moisture which arises from the potato after 
it is dug. Indeed, for some weeks after they 
are housed, the "sweating," as it is called, is 
very great ; and is always more or less, as the 
season has been wet or dry before they were 
dug. This moisture mi:sst be allowed to escape ; 
and if it does not go off spontaneously, artificial 
means must be used to expel it. 'J he best way 
is 10 have the house or cellar kept open for some 
weeks until this evaporation ceases — and gra- 
duiiliy to diminish the ventilation until the po- 
tato has been well cured, or ceases to sweat. — 
They will become moist frequently in the wmter, 
spring and summer, in which case, they must 
be smoked — that is to say, a parcel of coals 
must be put in a dutch oven, or something of 
that kind, with some small pieces of wood (chips 
are used by us) and this placed in the cellar or 
house where it should remain until the fire goes 
out, shutting the door close. You will find the 
moisture is soon expelled, arid the potatoes are 
dry. It would be best to have this done every 
day or two, ae long as they last — certainly, every 
day when the weather is moist or cold. These 
two cardinal objects should never be lost sight 
of— to keep them dry, and moderately warm. — 
An excess of moisture, or cold will certainly 
destroy them : the smoke and fire will be found 
to be adequate to these ends — if attended to 
eve;ry day they need if 

My friend. Col. William R. BaskerviU, of 
Mecklenburg, keeps them in large quantities, for 
family use, for years. 1 have eaten potatoes at 
his house, I think, fully two years old. I be- 
lieve that he has had old ones on hand when the 
new crop was housed, for many years past. 
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This plan was iotroduced by an old man in 
Mecklenburg, some thirty or forty years ago, who 
never failed to keep bis potatoes; and it has 
been slowly adopted in that neighborhood, until 
it has been established by the invariable success 
of the practice. 

The old fashioned potato cellar is preferred, 
dug under a bouse which does not leak, and 
where fire is usually kept-*but the plan will as 
well apply to any other place — houses built ex- 
pressly for that purpose, no doubt, would suc- 
ceed just as well; but fire and smoke must then 
be more abundant ly and oftener applied. Where 
the bulk of the potatoes is large, it would be 
well to have small places in the bulk so arranged 
that the moisture could escape from ihem*-for 
instance, if several hundred bushels were toge- 
ther, stakes should be driven down in a circular 
form, in two or three places in the thickest part 
of ~ the bulk, so as to secure an open space or 
funnel for the moisture to escape ; and in each 
of these funnels it would be well to introduce a 
few coals and chips, when ne^ed. 

The sum total of the whole secret is, to keep 
them dry, and to keep them moderately warm ; 
and this being done, they can be preserved until 
they can be disposed of as the owner may desire. 

Whilst I am writing perhaps I can give Mr. 
Scales.a hint in relation to the blue grass. In 
this part of the Slate, it is difficult to get **a 
tiand^^ of blue grass from the seed. The hot 
and dry summers, if the seeds shall germinate, 
usually destroys the little delicate plants. I 
have a yard of about two acres, for the most 
pnrt shaded by oak trees, on the summit of a 
ritlge which separates the waters of two creeks, 
and I found it very difficult to get any grass to 
grrow on it, particularly under the oaks. The 
idea occurred lo me to iransplani the grass, by 
slicking a very small bunch of it tn the ground, 
at intervals of about twelve inches — nothing 
could succeed better. I have now a yard well 
set in beautiful sward, under the oaks, as Well 
as in thb open spaces. 

If the land is in good heart, it will spread en- 
tirely over it in two years ; and if it is not in 
good heart, top dressing will soon make it rich 
enough for the grass. No preparation of the 
ground is necessary in a yard, but no doubt it 
would be belter. People frequently dislike to 
plough up their yards — let them take a hoe and 
dig a very small place, and put in a small sprig 
of gross, in March^ and it will soon shew itself 
as a successful antagonist to any other plant. 

For pasturage, no doubt it would be best to 
prepare the ground well ; and rows of eighteen 
inches apart, and plants the same distance, will 
give a good turf sooner than you can get it 
from the seed, if the young shoots should be 
crippled, as they always are with us by the 
heat and drought of summer. Under oaks, if 
the leaves are suffered to remain on the grass, 
Vol. III.— 30 



it will be destroyed. Transplanting can be com- 
menced as soon as the grass shall begin to put 
out, and con!inued until the middle of May, if 
the weather is seasonable. 

I have now discharged a debt which lay on 
my conscience ; but it may be I am only telling 
your subscribe what they knew before. Be 
this as it may, as long as i avail myself of the 
information given through j'our paper, I feel I 
owe rny fellow-subscribers a debt, if I i/tinJt I 
have found out any thing, until I let them know. 
If they will all do likewise, we shall give great 
assistance to each other. 

With best wishes for your paper and for the 
good cause it advocates, 

I am, most respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 

£. B. Hicks. 

LawrencmUe^ Brunswick, June 5, 1848. 

We sincerely wish all of our subscribers were 
as conscieniious as Mr. Hicks. 



AGRICULTURAL EXHIBITION. 

The Henrico Agricultural Society held their 
fifth fair at the old stand, "Goddins Spring," 
on the first day of June. In the general stag- 
nation of all business, it was refreshing to see 
with what zeal and interest our town and coun^ 
try people devoted themselves to the getting up 
this exhibition. It was really and truly a grand 
affair — far, rery far, superior to any of a similar 
character Which has ever been presented to our 
citizens. We arrived on the ground about nine 
o'clock, and immediately hurried off to the 
ploughing match, for which a level sward had 
been selected about a quarter of a mile west of 
"the Spring." Excited as we were, and as 
every body around us was, we could not help 
remarking, as we went along, the beauty of the 
morning, and the preparations nature herself 
seemed to hate made for the occasion. A heavy 
rain had fallen the night before, putting the 
ground in the finest possible order. Every ves- 
tige of a cloud had fied before the triumphant 
march of the fiery sun, whose heat would have 
been oppressive but for the cool and gentle 
western breeze that gave life and motion to 
every fiower and shrub. 

As we rose the hill, the scene was novel<«Lnd 
striking in the highest degree. In the midst of 
five hundred spectators, eight splendid teams, 
with ploughs and men to match, were silently 
and lightly progressing in lines as straight as an 
anow, cutting and whirling the dirt with as 
much apparent ease as the joiner throws a shav- 
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ing from his plane. The ploughmen, some of 
the most substantial and respectable fanners in 
the county, were neatly and cleanly dressed, in 
the best possible taste, with every thing appro- 
priate to the business io which ihey were en- 
gaged. Their loose shirt sleeves and the long 
black boots coming half way up the leg and 
protecting the white pantaloon, added much to 
the picturesqueness as well as fitness of their 
appearance. The interest upon the part of the 
spectators increased with every furrow, and the 
ploughmen themselves evidently became very 
much excited. As each competitor arrived at 
his last furrow, the crowd gathered a^iout the 
end of the row with all the stillness and excite- 
ment that marks the closing of a horse race. — 
Each in his turn received the meed of public 
approbation, but when Mr. W. I. Grieve turned 
to finish his last furrow, and it was observable 
that such had been the evenness and regularity 
with which his furrow slices had been cut, that 
the comb or ridge left for the last turning, clear- 
ly defined by the green sod in the midst of the 
ploughed land, was as even and as straight as 
if it bad been laid off with a garden line, and 
when in coming down, this comb was com- 
pletely subverted in its whole length, there was 
but one opinion of the merits of the ploughman. 
This opinion waa confirmed by the decision of 
the judges, who unhesitatingly awarded Mr. 
Grieve the premium, amounting to fifty doUars. 

The skill exhibited by Mr. Grieve and other 
gentlemen on this occasion, satisfied many of 
what we knew long ago, that the plough is a 
very perfect and scientific implement, and, in 
the hands of a really skilful man, can be made 
to execute its work in a manner and style cal- 
culated to astonish those who have passed their 
life in witnessing its operation in the .bungling 
manner in which it is commonly perfwmed. — 
We know of no lesson more instructive to fi^- 
mers, many of them called good ones too, than 
this ocular demonstration of what a plough can 
be made to do. 

I'he ploughing over, we returned to the ex- 
hibition, which by this time had begun to as- 
sume a very imposing appearance. The show 
of stock was particularly fine, surpassing our 
expectations, and far excelling the exhibition of 
any previous year: Mr. Marx, with his beau- 
tiful lot of milch cows, from some of whom he is 
drawing, daily, five and six gallons of the richest 
milk for the benefit of our city market, and Mr. 



Stevenson, with his beautiful cow and her most 
magnificent bull calf, satisfied us, that we would 
have no longer to resort to the North for the best 
specimens of the Durhams and Ayrsfiires. The 
hogs too were very fine, and a gentleman who 
is himself a large owner of the stock, and who 
has visited all the northern establishments, ex- 
pressed to us the opinion that he had never seen 
a hog, take him all in all, superior to the cele- 
brated Chesterfield, the property of our old friend, 
CoL Burfoot The assortment of agricultural 
and horticultural implements was varied and 
extensive ; the fruits and flowers were luscious 
and beautiful ; the evident improvement in the 
taste and skiU of our city gardeners bears ho- 
norable testimony to the value of the labors of 
this association, which are felt and acknowledged 
by eyeiy individual who frequents our markets. 

The display in the yard was very striking, 
the crowing of cocks, the cackling of hens, the 
whirling of machines, and the din of voices, 
gave an air of life and activity to the scene ; 
whilst the fluttering of ribands and the waving 
of feathers afiforded goodly evidence of that in- 
terest which the ladies have always manifested 
in these exhibitions. The capital address of 
Mr. Lyons, which was delivered with that ease 
and grace of manner for which he is so conspi* 
cuous, wa&i listened to with the most {Nrofound 
attention, and the audience dispersed with many 
a hope expressed, that the Agricultural Society 
of Henrico would continue to flourish and in- 
crease in prosperity as long as it was identified 
with the noble pursuit, to which our southern 
people are so fondly devoted. 

With respect to the particular articles of the 
exhibition, we shall take occasion to refer to 
them more particularly hereafter. 



From Miss Leslie's Magazine. 
THINGS WORTH KNOWING. 

BY MISS LESLIE. 

To Soften Sponges, — A sponge, when first 
purchased, is frequently bard, stiflP, and gritry. 
To soften it, and dislodge the partioles of sea 
sand from its crevices, put the sponge into a 
clean vessel of water, and boil it about an hour, 
(no more,) changmg the water twice, or three 
times if it is very gritty; letting the sponge 
cool so that you can squeeze it thoroughly be- 
fore putting it into the fresh water. When the 
sponge has become quite soft, and there is no 
more appearance of sand and grit, squeeze it 
out, and it will be fit for use. A brown sponge, 
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prepared in this way, is quite as good as a white 
one. But jou may bleach it bj adding to the 
water, when boiling, a few dfops of oil of vitriol. 

After using a sponge, alwajrs wash it imme- 
diately in clean water ; squeeze it out, and let it 
dry. 

To Clean Looking Gla$se$. — Take a newspa- 
per or a part of one, according to the size of the 
glass. Fold it small, and dip it into a basin of 
dean cold water. When thoroughly wet,8queeze 
it out in your hand as you would a sponge, and 
then rub it hard all over the face of the glass, 
taking care that it is not so wet as to run down 
in streams. In fact, the paper must be only com- 
pleiely moistened or damped all through. After 
the glass has been well rubbed with the wet 
paper, let it rest a few minutes ; aiul then go 
over it with a fresh dry newspaper (folded small 
in your hand) till it looks clear and bright-^ 
which it will almost immediately, and with no 
farther trouble. 

This methed (simple as it is) is the best and 
most expeditious for cleaning mirrore, and it will 



be found so on trial*— giving a clearness and 
polish that can be produced by no other process. 
It is equally convenient, speedy, and effeciive. 
The inside of window panes may be cleaned in 
this manner, to look beautifully clear; the win- 
dows being first washed on the outside. Also, 
the glasses of spectacles, dtc. The glass globe 
of an astral lamp may be cleaned with news- 
paper in the above manner. 

Dutting Fumitwe. — If a hnnd-brush is used 
for dusting fumiiuie, it should always be fol- 
lowed by a dusting cloth. A brush merely dis- 
turbs the dust without taking it uporabsoibing 
it ; and is only useful in dislodging it from cre- 
vices. Therefore, if the dust is not afterwards 
wiped up in a cloth (which should be frequently 
shaken out of the window) it floats about the 
room, and settles again; being only removed 
from one place to spread itself on another. A 
yard of sixpenny calico will make two email dust- 
ers, or one large one. They should be hemmed, 
that the servants may not regard them as mere 
rags, ta be torn up, or thrown away when dirty. 



For the Southern Planter. 



CHEAP AND DURABLE HINGE. 






Mr. JE(;Ktor,— Permit me to describe to your 
readers a hinge applicable to gates of every de- 
scription, which in point of durability, sim^di- 
city and economy excel any others 1 have ever 
used or seen. 

The part to be inserted in the gate-post is to 
be made of seasoned oak, locust, or any other 
hard wood, 8 inches long and shaped like Fig. i . 

The hole in the gate-post to be bored with an 
inch and a half auger, and one inch of the outer 
part to be mortised square, to prevent its turning. 

The part to be inserted in the frame of the 
gate is to be made of three-fourths or one inch 
square iron, five or six inches lon^, the upper 
Siirface at one end flattened, and a hole punched 
through the other end, as represented in Fig. 2. 

Oak or iron pins, in the shape of Fig 3, pass- 
ing through the holes in the two parts, hang the 
gate— it can be shipped or unshipped in half a 



minute. The bottom hinge lo be placed some 
distance above the ground, to prevent rust or 
decay — a small piece of old shoe sole, greased, 
to be placed between the parts to make the gate 
open and shut more easily by relieving the fric- 
tion 

The part required to be of iron ought not to 
cost more than iwemy-five or ihiny seven cents ; 
but even this may be made of wood^ by those 
who prefer keeping their money to parting with 
it for any thmg that can be niade ai honie, and 
there are such. The part to be inserted in the 
gate-post may be secured by a nail or ptn-driven 
in obliquely. 

Yours, A. Tun STALL. 

We had the pleasure of making ihe acquaint- 
ance o( Mr. Tunsiall, who was present at our 
fair on the first of June. We gathered from 
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him some capital hints, upon the subject of hor- 
ticultural itnplemcfnts especially. Mr. Tunstall 
seems to have a great mechanical turn, which 
is no doubt of infinite value to him in his horti- 
cultural and agricultural pursuits. 



For the Southern Planter. 
FENCING. 

Mr, Edilor,^^! have lately seen several com- 
munications in the Planter on the subject of 
fencing, and as none of the plans there laid 
down suit me as well as my own, I think it 
probable that a description of it might be ac- 
ceptable to some of your readers. I object to 
some of the plans suggested, because they do 
not save enough rails, and to others, because 
they are too expensive and tedious. On the 
plan I propose, a fence can be made in as short 
a time and with one-third to one-half the num- 
ber of rails that it requires to make a common 
rail fence. It is made by throwing up a sharp 
crooked bank corresponding exactly with the 
worm of the fence. The bank may be made 
high or low according to the number of rails 
you wish to save. The whole operation is sim- 
ple and expeditious, and. if properly done, makes 
a neat fence for ordinary purposes. The man- 
ner of operating is as follows : — If the ground 
can be ploughed readily, the plough may be 
used by throwing up a bed ten feet wide, which 
process may be repeat^ several times, so a3 to 
make less work for the hoes, taking care to 
have the middle of the bed where the fence is 
to run. The only service, however, that the 
plough renders is to make the hoe work a little 
easier and quicker and may be dispensed with 
if not convenient. 

Where you wish to have the fence, lay the 
worm (as for a cotnmon fence) with as much 
precision as possible, stick up a stick two or 
three feet high in every corner, and then take 
up the worm. The sticks wiU show exactly 
where the bank should be made. Ehraw up 
with the hoes a sharp bank not wider at top 
than the thickness of v^ail,*and take care to 
have it straight from one stick to the other and 
make it a little higher than necessary, as it will 
settle a little. It is not necessary to give the 
worm more than about three feet crook, for it 
wiU stand much better than a a fence made al- 
together with rails. It may be made still 
stronger by using stakes and caps — and when 
stakes and caps are used, the crook may be re- 
duced to two feet. I prefer stakes and caps de- 
cidedly to stakes and riders, because they make 
the fence stronger and much lighter and the 
rails do not settle and mash into each other as 
*" much, and besides, it takes less timber, as the 
stakes need not be more than five and a half 
feet long. If these are used they should only 



be stuck in the ground a few inches, so as to 
make them stand erect — then put on the caps, 
draw the bank up to the stakes and ram the 
dirt around them so as to make them firm. — 
When it becomes necessary to repair the fence, 
it will only be necessary to raise the bank a 
little higher, which can be very easily done, ^nd 
the same rails will answer the purpose. A 
fence on this plan does better than if made on 
the bank of a ditch, and the labor can be per- 
formed by any person that can handle a hoe; 
and requires no more time than a fence made 
entirely of rails. 

Very respectfully, &c. 

W^M. B. Miller. 
HiUi/ax^ Fa., May 10, 1643. 

We are glad to see that bur efforts are draw- 
ing out communications upon this important 
subject. For our own pari, we have seen no 
plan yet that we thought so good, nor so eco- 
nomical, as the post and rail, especially, if the 
posts are mortised in rainy weather with the 
facilities we have recommended. 



PLASTER. 

A young farmer desires to know how he shall 
use plaster. Our advice to him is, to use it 
freely on all his crops, our opinion being, that, 
at the rate of a bushel to the acre, it will do 
good to any ciop, and the more where the land 
may have been previously limed. Let him mix 
it in the proportion of one bushel to twenty cart- 
loads of manure, as he may be preparing his 
manuns to be hauled out, or sow it, in that pro- 
portion, after his manure may be spread out, 
and previous to its being ploughed in : let him 
spread it on the surface of his ground after be* 
ing ploughed, and then to be harrowed in : let 
him put it, mixed with ashes, in the proportion 
of one bushel of plaster to five of ashes, in his 
com hills, or potato rows, graduating the quan* 
tity of the mixture to a gill for each com hill or 
potato set : let him sow it in the first named 
proportion over his grain fields, his meadows, 
and his old fields, and he cannot go amiss. The 
range we have here marked out, is extensive, 
hut not more so than it is calculated to do good 
in : and, in a word, we will say to our inquirer, 
that he will find it to his interest to sow it any 
where, where he may have growing crops, as 
it will attract moisture and food from the air 
and from the earth, and like a good nurse, dis- 
pense it to the growing plants in such |»ropor- 
tions, and at such times, as may be required by 
their wants. 

But while the agricultor may be providing 
plaster, let him not forget, that it always acts 
best where, as we have before premised, the land 
may have been previously limed. — Jim* Furmer, 
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CORN. 

The foHofwiDg is an extract from a letter re- 
ceived from a friend in North Carolina : 

'* Mr. Woodson is correct in bis ideas of plant- 
ing com very early. It is our practice on the 
Roanoke. H is rows are much too narrow for our 
purposes. We prefer 5 by 3, leaving generaUy 
two stalks in a hilL Listing just before plant- 
ing is an admirable plan in light, low grounds. 
It will not do so well in aluminous soils, high 
or low. He works too much, as o general rule. 
The number of ploughings should be regulated 
entirely by circumstances, of which each farmer 
must judge for himself. The character of the 
season — the quantity of grass — the nature of 
the soil, and the general appearance of the crop 
must determine it, and a judicious manager will 
accommodate his labor to these things. There 
is no formula for making the com crop. General 
frinciplea must be consulted in this as in every 
thing else. Nor will the same description of 
pbugh always be the one to use under all cir- 
cumstances. The winged coulter answeis a 
very fine purpose at first, and in every stage of 
the crop when the grass is very small and young. 
We regard the turn plough invaluable in low 
grounds. Barring the corn, lapping the grass 
in the centre of the row, eplUting it again and 
destroying the corn, are its varied uses. I sup- 
pose every farmer on James River understands 
the use of this plough. In Roanoke we plough 
esery otker row through the crop from the begin- 
ning, and every other row is, of course, worked 
differently. Let roe urge you to impress upon 
the community the advantages of this system 
of culti vai ion. They will force themselves u pon 
the reflecting manager at the bare suggestion. 
Corn never fires when thus worked. A third 
more can. be cuhivated — grass never seems to 
injure, as one row is always in order, and on 
high lands the washing from heavy rains is not 
half so great. These are important facts, and 
I speak from experience. 

** The Dutton com 1 find will yield twenty 
per cent, more than any other I have ever tried. 
The fact has been well tested. 

" Why do you not give us a price current at 
the end of each number of the Planter 1 Such 
information is very valuable, and as a matter of 
reference hereafter, may be stiH more so, as the 
work is generally preserved.* 

" Our wheat is much troubled with the chinch 

* We Sibandoned our price current, because, we 
thought ve eoold till its place more to the satisfaction 
of our readers, the most of whom take daily or weekly 
papers affording them the same information. Bat 
finding that our head of "Markets" was more es- 
teemed than we had supposed it to be, we have made 
arrangements for lesnming it under the auspices of 
Messrs. Ladlam, Preston & Co. who have kindly 
tmdertakoi the charge of this department— Ed. 



bpg, and there is much reason to fear the crop 
will be a short one. The fly has well nigh de- 
stroyed every tobacco plant in this section, and 
many planters are planting their lots in corn 
and cotton. 

Respectfully, 

Thomas Goode Tucker." 



HANOVER AGRICULTURAL FAlft. 

We have received from the Secretary a re- 
port of the meeting of the Agricultural Society 
of Hanover, held at the Court House on the — • 
day of May last. The gaUant Secretary rejoices 
much in the presence of the ladies who attended, 
and mourns grievously over the absence of all 
those who did not make their appearance. Oui 
gallantry was a little dampened by the rainy 
day, or we would have been there to rejoice, 
and sympathize, with our friend^ and also to 
listen to the address of Dr. Braxton, the Presi- 
dent, which we bear spoken of as a splendid 
thing. 

We are requested to publish the awards of 
the premiums, which comprises a long list; 
with this request, as with every other from the 
same source, we would gladly comply, but the 
fact that to Mrs. such a one was awarded $2 50 
for the best butler, is of such a local character, 
and of so httle interest to ninety-nine hundredths 
of our subscribers, that, as will be seen, we have 
omitted all such details ih our report even of 
our metropolitan meeting. We are at all times 
happy to receive and publish general notices of 
such meetings, as well as any particular occur- 
rence of general interest. 



For the Sonthem Planter. 

COMMENTS ON THE MAY NUMBER OF 
THE SOUTHERN PLANTER. 

Pasturage versus Tillage, — ^The information 
gained from old, experienced, and prosperous 
men, b always valuable; and it is to be re- 
gretted that such men are not more communi- 
cative with the goose quill. But I know from 
experience, that age begets a dislike for mental 
labor ; yet by writing only a few sentences at a 
time, the mind is so far from being fatigued, that 
it is only properly and profitably exercised. The 
remark of the experienced farmer here quoted, 
that " money coming in a lump, as it does to a 
tobacco planter, is generally spent improvident- 
ly,'' is a truth and misfortune which I have often 
felt, seen, and regretted. Perhaps the Eastern 
portion of Virginia, can never equal the West- 
ern, in the pr^uction of spear grasses; for the 
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latter has the advantages of lime, more copious 
dews, and facilities of irrigation. There is, 
however, one native of Eastern Virginia, which 
under proper nurture maj finally rival the timo- 
thy of the West ; I mean the green-sword. I 
incline to think that this grass does not need 
artificial watering, but does require artificial lim- 
ing. The richer soils of Eastern Virginia are 
generally too porous, and the clays generally 
too poor for grass. Ashes and the treading of 
cattle are the best improvers of porous lands ; 
and urine and dung are proper for clays. 

The Com Crop, — Mr. Woodson's method of 
preparing his corn ground, will answer in porous 
ground, not cumbered with turf or long Jitter ; 
but otherwise, the planting and culture will be 
a dragging business. I feel disposed also to 
condemn bis method of planting in squares of 
three feet, as well as his breaking and tearing 
the roots in its culture ; but will only remarlc^ 
that if his corn is as large as it should be, I 
cannot conceive how he can plough amongst it 
when grown, or nearly so, without tearing and 
breaking it shamefully. 

Richard Russelta Farm, — My respects to this 
Mecklenburger, and to all his full blood brethren. 

Ploughing. — The object in bedding land, is 
to create drains; and therefore, the width of 
the beds should accord with the nature of the 
land. The width of three com rows will, how- 
ever, be found to answer pretty well in any si- 
tuation. The greater necessity ^or draining, the 
higher the beds should be raised by a succession 
of ploughings. 

Culture of Tobacco. — I vouch for every thing 
"A Planter*' says ; but let him be cautious of 
permitting hogs to root his clay ground when 
wet ; particularly in spring. 

Manure, — Mr. Jones holds a bold pen, and I 
could have read his work with much comfort, 
if he had not expended so much ink ; yet, I will 
add another line to what he has written. In 
warm weather, stock are so much plagued by 
flies, during the day, that they then feed but 
little ; consequently, if penned, they should be 
pen fed. But horses, cows and sheep, particu- 
larly the latter, require pure air ; and if they be 
never housed or penned, except as protection 
against inclement weather, so much the better. 

nB. Young Planter is certainly mistaken as to 
clover (ungrazed) being an exhauster, without 
plaster. His assertion that tobacco will take 
rot, if the crop is not worked after a certain 
time, is true ; but it is also true, that short work 
produces short crops. 

Practical Directions for Dung Heaps. — This 
is well worth the attention of farmers. My own 
dung pits overflow on a meadow, consequently, 
nothing is lost. 

COMMENTS ON THE JUNE NITMBER. 

Woodlawn Farm. — I wish Mr. Scales had 



given his communication a caption. It is cer- 
tainly the greensword seed which he is desirous 
of obtaining, and not what in Virginia is ge* 
nerally known by the name of blue grass. It 
is useless to sow this grass on land which will 
not produce good wheat; and the richer the 
better. Either lime or ashes roust be applied, 
to bring it to profitable perfection, according to 
my observation and experience. I prefer a mix- 
ture of red clover and greensword, (Kentucky 
blue grass) as they thrive on land of the same 
quality, ripen at the same time, the mixed hay 
is best, and they are both improved by plaster 
and ashes. Does not Mr. Scales know that 
this valuable meadow grass, is the same which 
I suppose he has in his yard ? Now, my dear 
sir, don't turn away with loathing, but hold on ; 
for I tell you that I have several acres of green- 
sword meadow, which I would not exchange 
for like quantity with any man. 

Curious Method of Planting Com. — Some 
years pcwt two of my neighbors prepared and 
planted their com in the mode here mentioned ; 
one of whom is dead, and the other has aban- 
doned it. If corn-stalks are the best manure for 
a crop of com, it would seem that from the 
same mode of reasoning, potato-stalks are like- 
wise the best manure for potatoes, yet this au- 
thor seems to repudiate the idea. 

Post and Rail Fence. — This plan of boring 
and mortising posts has been practiced in Ken- 
tucky for many years, with some diflerence per- 
haps in the constmction of the bench. 

On the Comparative Mvantages of Herds grass 
and Closer. — I am }deased with this communi- 
cation ; for the author exhibits zeal and honesty 
of purpose — one objection, nevertheless. He 
says, *' the long practice of seeding poor, thin, 
and pipe clay fiats in herdsgrass, has satisfied 
me of its great value.'' Now, so far so good ; 
for such clay is the natural place for this grass. 
But when the author says, in a geneml remark, 
that '^no vegetable matier can be raised in 
greater abundance than the herdsgrass, nor is 
any more valuable as a manure, I must beg 
leave to dtflPer with him in opinion. 

Soot as a Manure. — 1 suppose cool soot was 
printed for coal soot. Ctuery, is not wood soot 
equally as valuable as coal soot % 

Ploughing.^One objection to gathering the 
beds, as here recommended, and that is, an 
awkward ploughman, particularly when the 
beds are wide, will make the number of furrovs 
unequal on either side of the bed, consequently, 
the beds will be of unequal widths ; whereas, if 
they are cast out, till closing in the water fur- 
rows, they will ever remain equal, whether you 
begin on the crown, or on the original water 
furrow. 

Stones on Cultivated Lands. — I cannot conceive 
how stones of quartz, flint, or diamond, can 
" serye to increase the crop," except by absorbing 
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and g'iving out heat, where heat is wanting. As 
to stones preserving moisture during a drought, 
I would as soon believe that hot stones would 
hold wafer in a pot. Green stone, feldspar, and 
others which contain matters that are valuable as 
manure, and which matters are continuaUj given 
out bj decomposition, should not be removed 
from the fields, except when in large masses; 
and then perhaps it were better to beat them 
into small pieces, and scatter as manure.* 

I am noticing the writings of Galen, and hope 
that when he has laid his premises, he will then 
give us the deductions, applicable to agricultural 
operations. 

Investigator. 



The fc^owing is a very valuable testimonial 
to the advantages of soiling cattle. The calcu- 
lation is a very simple one, and may be made 
by each individual to suit his particular circum- 
siancesi The saving of food and manure is to 
be ofFsetted by the increased labor of cutting 
and hauling. 

The system is daily gaining ground in public 
opinion; its advantages, however, will vary 
much with circumstances ; in an enclosed, high- 
ly cultivated country, we have no doubt it should 
be univenally resorted to. 

From the Cultivator. 
BOILma CATTLE. 

Meisrt. Editors^ — From the many letters ad- 
dressed to me since the publication in your No- 
vember number of a communication relating to 
Bokhara clover and soiling, it seems necessary 
that I should explain what appeared to my re- 
spectable correspondents so extraordinary — the 
having fed so numerous a herd from so small a 
quantity of land. 

My stock of cattle for the last three years, 
has not been less than forty head, which, bad I 
pastured in the usual way, would certainly have 
consumed all the grass on my farm, leaving 
none to mow, which I obviated, as I said, " by 
keeping them in good condition on some three 
to four acres." It would have been better, had 
I said, with the aid of three or four acres in lu- 
cerne, rye and clover, which enabled me to save 
more than one hundred tons of good hay. 

I must also add, or throw into the account, a 
lot of eight or nine acres, in which there is a 

* Stones indubitably by the covering they afford 
protect the earth from the rays of me sun and so pre- 
vent evaporation. We have often noticed, and we 
wonder tnat should have escaped the attention of so 
diligent an observer as ''Investigator'' that the most 
luxuriant tufts of grass or wheat in a field were 
those growing from ondemealh the stones. We can- 
not imagine that this fact is in any way connected 
^ih the nature or composition of the stone. — ^Ed. 



stone quarry. Its condition may be understood 
when I say, had it been allotted solely to one 
cow for (he season, she would have been doomed 
to short commons. There was, however, good 
water in the lot ; this, with the change and ex- 
ercise it furnished, made it of considerable value 
for the purpose of soiling. It may also be pro- 
per to remark, that I own a woodland farm, dis- 
tant about two miles from the homestead. — 
Thither I send, in the spring, about a dozen dry 
cattle. This division left me on hand last sum- 
mer, to provide for at honie, about twenty head 
full grown cattle, and a few.fuU blooded young 
heifers, and several calves. 

My resources were two acres in rye and clo- 
ver ; both seeds sowed at the same time, the 
previous August, and one acre of lucerne, in 
the spring of 1841. I also sowed, in order to 
be fully provided, an acre of Indian com, broad- 
cast, which was not used green ; it was cut and 
cured for winter fodder. I began to cut the rye 
for the cattle in the middle of April; it was 
very thick and quite tall, shooting into bead ; 
before through with it, the heads were formed. 
It was cut high, to save the young clover that 
stood with it. The rye fed off, the lucerne was 
ready ; stalks as high as two and a half to 
three feet. When the lucerne was fed, then the 
rye and clover was fit for cutting ; and it was 
surprising to see the second crop of rye so thick 
and tall This time, clover cut with it. This 
through, the lucerne, which may be called " cut 
and come again,'' was provokingly tall, and 
yielded a heavier crop than at first. Then the 
clover which had been once cut, was ready, and 
before through with it, the lucerne was again 
fit for cutting. It and the clover were cut alter- 
nately, or fed together, as convenience or fancy 
might determine. Before my season for soiling 
(the middle of August,) ended, the lucerne's 
third, and clover's second crop, were not con- 
sumed. The remainder was cut for the hogs, 
who had all the leavings of the cattle previous- 
ly. In fact, this proved very beneficial to them. 
I had about twenty large hogs, and some sows 
and pigs. In the hot weather, confined as they 
were to their pens, what the cattle left of the 
rye, lucerne and clover, was refreshing and cool- 
ing to them. 

I said my season for soiling ended the middle 
of August. Why ? Because I cut no second 
crop for hay. The cattle were then turned in 
upon the orchard grass and' clover fields, " up 
to the eyes," and from middle of September till 
ist. October upon the timothy fields — in all, 
some sixty acres, on which they made but little 
impression. Early in November they were w ith- 
drawn, and put to turnips and other roots, of 
which I have generally a large supply for winter. 

No one can see my grass fields in winter, 
without being surprised at the thick and closely 
matted sod U)at so perfectly covers them. In* 
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deed, were a eensible farmer led over them blind- 
fold, he con Id not but appreciate their condition, 
for ibeir eofmess and elasticity would prove it to 
him ; and this too, on Bome of the highest lands 
in the highlands of the county of Philadelphia, 
washed by the Schuylkill, and llie more roman- 
tic and precipitate Wissahiccon, on whose banks, 
in my immediate neighborhood, the laurel grows 
as luxuriantly as oa the shelving slopes of the 
Blue Mountains. 

But to return to the feeding the green food. 
That cut late in the afternoon, was fed early 
next morning ; that cut early in the morning 
was fed at noon ; that cut about noon was f(^ 
that evttning. This was the genend practice. 
No more was brought into the stables at a time, 
than what was supposed to be requited for one 
feeding. When the cattle were fed in the morn- 
ing, they were turned out to the yard, and there 
left to stand for at least half an hour, or while 
their troughs and stables were being cleaned ; 
then droV^'*# the quarry lot above described. — 
The yard was then cleaned, every dropping put 
away carefully on the dung heap. Before, or 
by eleven o'clock, they were brought home and 
fed ; and by four in the afternoon, when the sun 
was declining, turned out as in the morning, 
drove to the lot ; from which they were brought 
back by sun setting, and fed — remaining in the 
gtables all night. The cattle had no other food, 
except occasionally a little good hay, which 
they were provoked to eat a handful of, as often 
aa possible, aad which is very necessary where 
so much green food is consumed. If the hay 
be thrown to them in quantity, wh'de on green 
food, they will but waste it, not eat it. The 
best way is to tempt them by a handful, which, 
if they bite at, and eat, they may then be served 
with a small wisp in their troughs or racks. — 
This, with a regular supply of clean salt, was 
fdl the food they, had from middle of April till 
middle of August, a period of four months. 

Now as to the expense. One man and a 
boy, whose united wages were seventeen dollars 
per month, did all. The patch ffom which the 
food was cut, was, as it should be, close to the 
stables. The supply was brought in on hand 
barrows, wheeled into the entry, and served by 
band into the troughs. Sometimes, when the 
horses ivere not specially engaged, a horse and 
(Sart was permitted ; but this led to bringing too 
much at a time, and its being tilted at the door, 
carried on a fork some distance, tossed and 
turned too often, which rendered it objectionable, 
to say nothing of the danger of the food at- 
tracting some dirt or rubbish. Qeanlin^ in 
feeding cattle, is at all times essentia), but in 
soilmg it is indispensable \ unless the troughs 
or racks are well cleaned after every feeding^ 
and the stables kept clean and well ventilat^, 
the cattle will assuredly fell off in appetite, if 
sot take a specific disesuse. The expense of 



this practice was in reality nothing to me ; .it 
was some work superadded to the man and boy, 
who would be engaged taking care of this 
number of cattle, in cleaning them, driving them 
to and from the fields — the Durhams having to 
be milked three times a day — the keeping the 
stables clean, and taking special care of the ma- 
nure. But suppose this man and boy to be ex- 
tra help, then am I sure it cost me not a farthing. 
Every two horse load of good manure, purchased 
in the city, laid down on my place, will stand 
me in five dollars. I'hen am 1 free to say, that 
the extra quantity of manure saved by soiling, 
was not less in the period of four months, than 
twenty loads. From this is to be deducted ex- 
tra straw, rent of the three acres, and ooet of 
producing the green food. But the great profit 
lay ID the many acres producing two tons of 
hay to the acre, which if the cattle bad been 
turned out upon, by the fiist of May, would 
have been despoiled ; and which was prevented, 
by feeding them from the three acre patch, be- 
hind the bam. 

Simple as these details are, tbey may eeeoi 
to some difficult to put in practice. To such, I 
can only say — ^try; but let them not begin till 
they are prepared, having a good patch of or- 
chard grass and clover, lucerne, or com. Rye, 
I do not recommend ; when quite young it may 
do, but when in head and filling, it is not good. 
I adopted it because it came early. How many 
are there, who, if they would mow the headlands 
of grain, corn, and potato fields, might in this 
way furnish a considerable item of the food re- 
quisite for soiling, to which might be added the 
extra shoots in corn hills ; all this would benefit 
the lands by clearing the weeds from the fences, 
and it would pay, so far as the growing corn is 
concerned. Our southern friends might derive 
much benefit from partial soiling. A close or 
strict soiling, in our climate, I would recommend 
to none. But the appropriating one field, where 
there is water or shade, for air and exercise, 
while many fields may be used for cropping, 
that otherwise would be made bare by the cat- 
tle, and their equivalent in grass made from three 
or four acres, is a practice that may find favor 
with all, on arable, light, upland soik. 
Respectfully, 

Jambs Oowen. 

Mount Airy, Philadelphia, Feb. 6, 1843. 



JOHNSON'S PARMER'S ENCYCLOPEDIA. 

We are indebted to the kindness of the enter- 
prising publishers, Messrs. Carey & Hart, of 
Philadelphia^ for the numbers, as they are is- 
sued, of the American repruit of *' the Farmer's 
Encyclopedia arhi Dictionary of Rural Afi^airs.'^ 
This work, which from the celebrity of the au- 
thor, has bad a gveat run in England, is pub- 
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lished there at about Meen dollars. The free- 
dom from taxation, and the enterprize of our 
publieherfl, afford us the same work, issued in 
neat semi-moDthlj numbers, for/otir dc^ni, less 
than one-third the English price. That the 
work is well executed lire have the surest guar- 
antee in the character of the author; as to the 
plan, there is no department of art or science, to 
which the convenient form of alphabetical ar- 
rangement is more applicable, than agriculture. 
Information upon the multifarious and everlast- 
ing subjects coming within the comprehensive 
range of a farmer's studies, are a hundredfold 
more valuable for being so arranged, that he can 
turn to them at once when be wants them, as 
he always does, at a moment's warning. For 
these reasons, we are of the opinion, that, even 
in these dajs of cheap literature, a farmer can 
make no disposition of Tour dollars, that will 
enure more to his own benefit, than to send 
them to Messrs. Carey & Hart, of Philadelphia, 
with an order to mail him, as they are issued} 
the numbers of this excellent work. 



For the Southern Flanttfr. 
COVERED DRAINS. 

Mr. Editor^ — Having succeeded in draining 
a part of my lowgrounds, which was very wet 
from springs issuing forth, I concluded to at- 
tempt to obviate this redundancy of water by 
underdraining. As my plan has fully answered 
my expectations, and as it differs, to some ex- 
tent, from any of which I have read, I have 
concluded to give you a hasty sketch, which if 
you think of sufficient interest, you are at 
liberty to publish in the Planter^ 

I had ditches cut three feet deep, and as nar- 
row as a man could conveniently work in, which 
I found was about two and a half feet at top, 
and the width of a shovel at the bottom. They 
were so graded, that the water would run off 
freely to a large open ditch passing through the 
lowgrounds, and so located as to catch as many 
of the springs as possiUe in their course, and 
carry them off. The slate rock, found in our 
river hills, and generally near the lowgrounds, 
was the material selected to make the water- 
way. The bottom of the ditch was first paved 
with the thinnest rocks, then thick^ long, narrow 
rocks were laid on the paving-stones, on each 
side of the ditch, leaving an imerval ex several 
inches in the nviddle for the water to pass off; 
the broadest rocks were put on the top, cover- 
ing both the side rocks ; and all the small rocks 
and pieces were used to fill the small cavities 
not entirely closed by the large covering rocks ; 
then a stratitm of straw, or leaves, was thrown 
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on to prevent the earth from getting into the 
water>way, and the whole was finished by filling 
the ditch with the earth taken from it. 

In making the stone work, or water-way, it 
is absolutely necessary to begin at the head or 
upper end of the ditch, to prevent its being 
choked, or fiUed up with earth washed down 
whilst being constructed. 

In the last two years, I have had between 
three and four thousand yards in length, of co- 
vered drains made as above described, and not 
one of them but answers the purpose admirably. 
Covered ditches are more costly in their con- 
struction than those that are open, nor will they 
supersede the necessity of open ditches to carry 
off rain water, nor that of branches and creeks ; 
but to drain springy lands, particularly when 
carried to tHe fountains, they are much superkir : 
first, because no land is lost ; secondly, if made 
as deep as I made mine, the pk>ugh can pass 
over them iviihout injury: and, thirdly, they 
need no repairs ; whereas, tne open ditches take 
much land, the ploughs have to turn when near 
them) consequently head lands must necessarily 
be left, and they require annual cleaning out. 

The cost of constructing covered drains, may 
be an objection to some persons, but this is less 
than would at first appear. A man accustomed 
to the use of the shovel, on land free from rocks, 
gravel and stumpft, can, with ease, cut thirty 
yards of ditch as above described, per day. A 
man, and a boy to band him rocks, can make 
silty yards of water-way after the rock is hauled 
to the side of the ditch ; a cart, oxen, driver and 
a man to assist in loading, can haul, when the 
rock is hot more than two hundred yards dis- 
tant, enough to make sixty yards of water-way. 
The filling up of the ditch can be done by the 
plantation hands, when their labor could not 
otherwise be profitably employed ; but albw one 
day for a man to fill up a ditch of sixty yards, 
then we have, to cut sixty yards of ditch, two 
days labor — to make the water-way, two days 
labor — to haul rock, two days labor — and to fill 
up, one day's labor; altogether, 
Seven days labor, Worth, say, two shil- 
lings per day, $2 33 
Cart and oxen, Worth per day, 1 50 

To make sixty yards of covered draia, $3 83 
or about six and a half cents per yard. But 
when we take into consideration, that we fre- 
quently use rock that is an encumbrance, and 
by putting it in the drains, get it out of the way 
of our ploughs, &>c. (as has been the t^ase in all 
the covered drains which I have made) ; and 
that the covering can be done by the plantation 
hands when too wet to work elsewhere, we dis- 
cover that the cost will be considerably lessened. 
Should it, however, cost double the amount I 
have estimated, particular locations would, in 
my opinion, justify the expense. 



Ids 
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Hoping fhat this hasty sketch will be of ser- 
vice to some pereoos who have wet, springy 
land, I remain, 

Yours, &c. 

Richard G. Morriss. 

P. S. — The recipe furnished by Mr. Craven 
in your May number, for making whitewash, I 
have just tried ; it is most excellent, does not 
rub in the least, and is, alone worth one year's 
subscription to the Planter. 

R. G. M. 



A PLOUGHING MATCH. 

So satisfied are we of the advantages result- 
ing from the emulation excited by the noble 
contest which we have lately witnessed, that 
we have opened a subscription paper at (he of- 
fice of the Planter for the purpose of raising a 
premium, (which we hope to make #100 at 
least) to be given to the successful competitor 
at a ploughing match, to come off, this fall, in 
the neighborhood of the city of Richmond. To 
this premium, farmers and others, who fed an 
interest in the subject, are invited to contribute 
what they please, from twenty-five cents to an 
himdred dollars. We do not believe that those, 
who could be present oo the occasion, could 
make a better investment than a small contribu- 
tion for the purpose proposed. A handsome 
premium, such as might be raised, would bring 
to i ether skilful ploughmen from all parts of the 
Union, which would afford the farmer an inva- 
luable opportunity of seeing and comparing the 
numerous varieties of the plough, some of which 
are brought to a degree of perfection little 
dreamed of by some of our countrymen. 

P. S. — About thirty dollars have been already 
subscribed, and we are highly (]elighted to find 
that we have not over-estimated the public ap- 
preciation of the value of such an institution. 

We will try and have a djnmmometer at hand 
upon the occasion, with which the draft of dif- 
ferent plotighs ma^ be tested. 



giarism. It is enough for us to know, that the' 
Editor disclaims such intention, and the mortifi- 
cation naturally arising from such a charge, 
from such a source^ is more than cancelled by 
the promptness and kindness of the explanatioD. 



CREDIT aUOTATlONS. 

The Southern Planter will find upon re-perus- 
ing this article, that the Pf. £. P., and not itself 
was the party in question. We have ever found 
the S. P. particularly scrupulous in giving credit 
for extracts. — Jitnerican JStgricuUurisL 

We will not re-peruse the article to see whe- 
ther we were justifiable in inferring that the 
"Agriculturist'* intended to charge us with pla* 



HAY MAKING. 

As the time is just at hand, when every far- 
mer should pay some attention to hay making, 
it will be in keeping with our vocation, to give 
what we think important diiections to those un* 
practised in this business. 

Clover hay being generally the first to be 
sown, and it being quite difficult with most, to 
sow this kind of hay in such a mani>er as to re- 
pay for labor, we will tell something of our own 
mode. 

Generally, by the middle or the last of May, 
red clover is in full bloom. When in this stage, 
it should be watched closely, and when about 
two-thirds of the heads have turned brown it is 
ready for cutting. Of course fair weather is 
the best. Use a mowing blade. When it is 
cut let it be left as thin on the ground as possi- 
ble, and let it lie in the sun, till it is not only 
fully wilted, but till most of the watery particles 
have evaporated ; though it should not be suf- 
fered to dry so as to crumble. The time it 
should lie in the stm is attended with too maity 
contingencies to give any specific directions. — 
From six to twenty-four hours is the usual time 
allowed. When sufiiciently sunned, haul it to 
the shelters if there are any on the place, throw 
in hay till it is about a foot deep slightly pressed 
down with the fork ; next take a stand so as to 
be able to throw salt on eyery part of the bed. 
The amount of salt is regulated pretty much by 
the judgment of the operator. It should be 
sprinkled in till there is as much salt as is sup- 
posed will be pleasant to the stock. We have 
generally succeeded best, in putting not more 
than six or eight loads together at a time- 
When there is a large amount of hay put up 
at the same time, and particularly if rt is too 
green, it is apt to ferment, and it often rets. To 
avoid this, let it become as well seasoned as yoti 
can, so as not to become diy, pm in plenty of 
salt, and after you put a few loads together wail 
on it till it is properly seasoned, and there is po 
mistake of having the best of hay for winter use. 

Timothy and other kinds of grass might be 
saved profitably in the same manner, and far- 
mere should remember good hay will winter 
cattle without any other sort of food. Our 
young cattle have had nothing but salted clover 
hay since last October, and they have done finely, 
notwithstanding the unusually hard winter. 

In reference to all the minutia of saving timo- 
thy and herdsgrass for hay, we cannot speak so 
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fully from experience ; but ibe fQllowiog are the 
meet important poinie. About the time ibe 
seeds ripen, and befon the blades get too dry, 
commence mowing. Let ihe hay have sun till 
il is willed and about half dry, then put It In 
cocke suppoeed lo contain from 180 lo 200 lbs. 
when properly cured. Be careful to put it into 
cocks every night to protect it from the influ- 



encet of the dew. If bay be left out in the sun 
till cured, ii will be found to have lost moet of 
its Birength and aweelneBs; and of courBe will 
be of but liille value. When cured without 
dew or rains in neat liitle cocks, the haj will be 
found very sweet and excellonl. Judgment is 
to be exercised, if success is to be aniicipeied. 



HILL SIDE PLOUGH. 



With the improved system of farming that 
begins to prevail, a considerable demand haa 
ariaen for a good bill aide plough. The throw- 
ing dirt up a slope is found to be an uphiU busi- 
ness, and is far loo slovenly a mode of prrtMed- 
ing Kit the present generation. The old side 
hill plough, commonly known aa Rhodes', in 
which tbe mouldboard lurna over, is inconvenient 
and iiOMblesome, and the wanl of a more perfect 
implemeni hna been generally fell. In an early 
number of the Planter we sketched and de- 
scribed another principle, introduced here as 
Tinkler's, which is still very popular with some. 
But two new cnniiidaiea for popular favor have 
kiely appenred amongat us. One of iheee is 
M'Conpick'ahill side plough, and the other is 
the celebrated Dorihein pbugh, known as Bar- 
Dsby & Moera'. The plough represented in tbe 
eagr&ving was patented by Cynii H. M'Cor- 



mick, of Rockbridge, Virginia, in 1833, and is 

probably the original of the northern plough. — 
They both belong to ibat class which, like ihe 
old "trench plough," is produced by the union 
of two mouldboards. This trench plough, which 
is so old that "the memory of man runneth not 
10 the contrary," was formed by pulling together 
the land sides of a right and left hand plor>gh, 
by which you would have a double mouldboiiid, 
a double wing, and a double point. The benm 
was immoveably fixed over the centre of the 
plough ; consequently, the dirt was thrown 
eqtitill; to the right hnni) and the left, niid ii 
was found very useful in opening water fuviows. 
or Irenchn, whence it derived its name. Now 
it is very evident, that if the beam, instead of 
13'ing over the centre, should be turned 10 one 
aide, so as to lie over one of the mouldboards, 
that moukboald woukl become in effect, a land- 
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fide, and the whole turning would be done by 
the other mouldboard. This is exactly what 
Bamaby & Moers have done : their beam shifls 
from side to side, converting the old trench 
plough, at pleasure, into a right or left hand 
plough. And this is exactly what M'Cormick, 
and others, we believe, before him, had done 
before them ; but the peculiarity of M'Cormick's 
plough consists in this, that, instead of having 
a double point, he has a single point, which re- 
volves from side to side as either mouldboard is, 
by the shifting of the beam, converted into a 
landside. Mr. M'Cormick contends, that, by 
this arrangement, at the expense of a little trou- 
ble, which practice soon reduces to nothing, he 
procures the only aeifsharpening point that can 
be devised. The point being turned over at the 
end of every row, is, of course, worn equally 
from the top and bottom, so that the original 
form is always preserved. By this means, also, 
the wing is entirely removed to the turning side, 
and, as it is contended, a more perfect landside 
is formed. On the other hand, it is claimed that 
in Bamaby ^ Moers' plough, the half of the 
double wing that remains on the landside, by 
cutting under^ as it does, prepares the next slice 
for the cutting and turning, which is done with 
the greater facility. The apparatus by which 
the beam is shifted from side to side, is simpler 
and stronger, we thipk, in M'Cormick's plough 
than in the other. Our own opinion is, that 
there are points in each better than in the other, 
and~that from the two a plough might be made, 
combining the advantages of both, that would 
be better than either. 

We do not see that this principle of the dou- 
ble mouldboard plough with the shifting beam, 
is ever likely, as its sanguine advocates expect, 
to supersede the common plough on level land ; 
but if it can be made sufficiently cheap and 
simple, the various purposes to which it can 
be adapted, will render two or three of them 
very desirable upon any farm of considerable 
extent. 

With respect to Bamaby & Moers' plough 
we have long suspected that they used one of 
the most perfect shaped moxildboards known in 
this country. It was to this circumstance, rather 
than to any other peculiarity of consuruction, 
that we have been inclined to credit the ease of 
draught for which they have obtained much ce- 
lebrity. Their standing in this respect will be 
considerably elevated by the foUow'mg certificate, 



which some friend finom Loudoun has been kind 
enough to forward us : 



TRIAL OF PLOUGHS.— LOUPOVN COUNTT, ▼▲• 

We, the undersigned, were present at the trial 
of the ploughs mentioned below, at the farm of 
Joshua Nichols, in the Goose-Creek neighbor- 
hood, report as follows: — The ground was a 
stiff sod, the ploughs in competition were Ta- 
veneres coulter plough, the M'Cormick plough, 
and Bamaby & Moers' double mouldboard. 
Tavener*s plough averaged in depth 6^ inches. 
Breadth pf furrow 14^ inches. 

The draft by the dynamometer 726 lbs. 
The M'Cormick averaged in depth 6^ inches. 
Breadth of funow 
The draft by the dynhmomeler 
Bamaby & Moers' plough, depth, 
Breadth of furrow 
The draft by the dynamometer 

The work done by Tavener's and Bamaby 
&f Moers' ploughs were equally good ; that by 
the M'Cprmick plough not quite so well. 

Thos. Nichols, E8<i. 

Eli Jai«net. 

Joseph Gork. 

John Smith. 

Timothy Tatlor. 
Jme 2, 1843. 



13 inches. 
650 lbs. 

6^ inches. 

14 inches. 
450 lbs. 



DELlNaUENT SUBSCRIBERS. 

From a fair experiment, we are perfectly sa- 
tisfied that the ciredit system will never answer 
with a dollar paper. We were earnestly re- 
quested to extend our time of payment to sixty 
days from the date of subscription. Our friends 
said, we can get you numberless subscribers, but 
it is often inconvenient for individuals to pay the 
money or make the change at the time they 
have determined to take the paper, and after- 
wards, for want of opportunity or for other rea- 
sons,- they neglect it, and so you lose many sub- 
scribers, whose names we could send you and 
who would assuredly pay you within the sixty 
days. We were induced by this course of rea- 
soning to adopt the credit system, but to make 
sure of the payment, we- imposed an additional 
tax of fifty cents upon all those who did not 
comply with the sixty day rule. The consor 
quence is, that out of our small subscription list, 
we have five or six hundred from whom we 
have never received a cent. To each and every 
one of these gentlemen we have enclosed a bill 
for $1 50, with a request that they would 
promptly discharge the debt by remitting us 
one doUar through the postmaster. Those who 
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do not choose to comply with this moderate re- 
qttiflition, can Dcitber wooder, nor complain, at 
our taking the necesBaty measuies to enforce 
the payment of the full amount; which we 
shall proceed to do immediately after allowing 
due time for the effect of this, our last notice.— 
We are very sure Ihat three-fourths of these 
delinquencies proceed from forgetfulness and are 
due to the smallness of the amount involved : 
therefofee, it is only necessary to remind such 
gentlemen that they are indebted to iiS| to pro- 
cure the remittance. 



BOMMER'S MANURE. 

We know of no invention that has excited 
more curiosity than Mr. Bommer's new process 
of making manure. We have had hundreds of 
api^iiciXions upon the subject, and we have r^ 
turned but one answer to all the applicants, viz : 
"We have no per8(»al knowledge upon the 
subject, but we have put the matter in the hands 
of a gentleman in this neighborhood, to be tho- 
roughly tested by him, and his report, whether 
for good or for evil, will be published in the July 
number of the Planter.** This report, which we 
are happy to find is of the most satisfactory 
character, is contained in the letter below from 
Mr. Woodfin. It is unnecessary for us to say 
any thing in this community of the standing 
and respectability of this gentleman ; to those 
to whom he is unknown we will say, that we 
selected him as one of those individuals whose 
testimony would go as far as any body's. Mr. 
Woodfin is also known to roost of the readers 
of agricultural papers for his skill and science 
in agricultural chemistry, to which, of late years, 
he has devoted much of his attention. 

For the Soathem Planter. 

Mr. Charles T. Botts : 

Dear Str, — Having been requested by you to 
give a candid statement of my opinion of Bom- 
mar's patent method of making manure, for pub- 
lication in your July number of the Planter, I 
will now with much pleasure proceed to say aU 
I know about it. 

On the I3th of May at night, I finished the 
preparation of a heap^ according to his method, 
composed chiefly of dry wheat-straw, to which 
I added a small quantity of coarse unfermented 
stable litter, which was also, mostly, wheat- 
straw, and proceeded to treat it according to the 
directions laid down in bis pamphlet. On the 
18th day after the heap was constructed, it was 
opened in the presence of a oumbet of farmers, 



and other gentlemen feeling an interest in the 
matter. It was found not to be entirely decom- 
posed, but in a high state of fermentation, which 
gave evidence that entire decomposiiion of the 
materials would very soon be the result : in order 
to facilitate it, however, I gave it another wa- 
tering with the lees, whidi has efifected the 
complete decomposition of the whole mass.—- 
According to Mr, Bommer's .method, entire de- 
composition shouki have been effected in fifteen 
days, and I have no doubt such would have 
been the result, if it had been conducted with 
more skill] up to the tenth day, I had succeeded 
in producmg a very high degree of heat ; on 
that day, I gave it a very copious watering, 
thereby adulterat'mg the lees too much, which 
caused the fermentation to subside in a measure. 
If the third watering had been properly made, 
with the lees in sufficient strength, I have no 
doubt the result would have been more satisfac- 
tory. As it is, I have succeeded in thirty days, 
in accomplishing that which I could not, by any 
method known to me, have accomplished in six 
months. I have never used any of this manure, 
this being the only heap I have made, 1 cannot, 
therefore, speak of its effect on vegetation ; from 
its appearance, however, and my knowledge of 
the materials used in its manufacture, I should 
consider it of far greater value than the best 
stable manure, made in the usual way ; I would 
not now exchange mine, load for load, for the 
best I ever saw. 

This method, as Mr. Bommer justly observes, 
has the advantage over aU others by enabling 
the farmer to have his manure when and where 
he wants it. I shall make another heap in a 
few days, mostly of green weeds, grass roots, 
dbc. &c. when, u you desire it, I wUl give you 
the result. 

To make manure by this method is not cost- 
ly, but somewhat troublesome ; but what good 
thing can be obtained without trouble or expense? 
I have thus, sir, given you a candid state- 
ment of all I know at present about Bonuner's 
patent manure, 

And remain, very truly, 
Yours, 

Qbo. Woodfin. 
June 13, 1848. 

From our conversations with Mr. Woodfin, 
we know, that this report is, as it should be, as 
careful and guarded as possible. He felt the 
responsibility of the task imposed on him, and 
determined to say nothing, however sanguine 
his anticipations might be, that could, by possi- 
bility, induce the public to think more of this 
invention than it deserved. For our own part, 
from what we have seen and heard of this ex- 
perimenti we feel authorized to say that, which 
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we never felt at libertj to say before, that we 
are fully satisfied of the great value of the in- 
ventioD. We do not doubt that a certain degree 
of particularity is required in following the di- 
rections that does not belong to some men, and 
which would deprive them of the benefit of the 
method, at least to the greatest perfection ; so 
there are some persons, as every physician will 
tell yoQ, who cannot be induced to administer 
three successive doses of medicine according to 
the simplest prescription. But in the hands of 
any farmer who will strictly follow the method 
as it is explained in Mr. Bommer's pamphlet, 
this invention we believe is worth ten times the 
price at which it is to be obtained. 

Mr. Woodfin speaks of the method as being 
"somewhat troublesome." We wish he had 
been more explicit on that point : large quanti- 
ties of water are used in the process, and Mr. 
Woodfin^s heap was so situated as to make the 
application of this material laborious ; but, nine 
times out of ten, it may be so located, that any 
quantity of water may be conducted to it with 
little or no labor at all : we do not know, but 
think it likely that it was to this portion of the 
process, that Mr. Woodfin chiefly alludes in the 
expression quoted. 

As to the time required exceeding that speci- 
fied by Mr. Bommer, it must be remembered 
that this was the first experiment in a process 
entirely new, where the operator, without any 
experience, was compelled to rely wholly upon 
the printed directions contaioed in the pamphlet. 
Mr. Woodfin does not doubt, that, by avoiding 
an error committed in the first process, the result 
could be efifecied in the time required. 

If the chemical properties of this compost are 
what Mr. Woodfin supposes them to be, of 
which he is much more capable of forming an 
opinion than we are, if it is indeed superior to 
stable manure, it is hard to estimate the value 
of the invention. 



POUDRETTE. 

' We have made considerable sales of this ar- 
ticle during the present season, and should be 
pleased to receive authentic and particular ac- 
counts of the result of its application to various 
crops. We have received some second hand 
reports of its extraordinary eflUcacy in pushing 
forward tobacco plants, but we have obtained 
no statement, as yet, so reliable as to induce us 



to pubUsh it. Our columns are of oourBfe as 
open to accounts of failure as success ; indeed, 
we think tt is as incumbent upon the purchaser 
of a new thing to warn the public of its worih- 
leseness, when he has been bit, as it is to herald 
forth its virtues, when his judgment has been 
sustained by the result of his purchase. All we 
ask, is, that in making reports of this or other 
matters, whether for good or evil, the author 
will be particular in stating every thing that 
could by possibility affect the experiment. 

We have lately received a letter from the ma- 
nufacturer of Ae poudrette, in New York, in 
which he begs us to urge its value as a top 
dressing to com, applied at the first or even se- 
cond hoeing. He also seems very anxious that 
its action upon tobacco and cotton, crops with 
which he is unacquainted, may be fully and 
fairly tested. 



For the Sonthem Planter. 

Mr, Editor^ — I have for some time been using 
an implement of great simplicity and cheapness, 
with which I am much pleased, for levelling 
newly ploughed land. It may be made of a 
common ox-ccurt tongue, by pinning on across 
the forked pxart of it where it rests on the axle- 
tree, a piece of timber, about six or seven feet 
long, six inches thick, and twelve or fourteen 
inches broad. You will at once see that ii is 
intended to be drawn by a yoke of oxen, but 
might easily be constructed so as to be adapted 
to horses. The cost to any of your readers, who 
may be curious enough to wish to try it, will 
not exceed fifty cents ] as any field band can, 
in a few hours, convert the cart tongue into one, 
without unfitting the tongue for its ordinary use. 

W. O. Gregory. 

Waterloo, JV. C, May 6, 1843. 



As we have reason to believe that the root 
culture is on the increase in Virginia, and as the 
fly is the foe most dreaded by the grower of 
rutabaga as well as the common turnip, we 
publish the following, from the American Agri- 
culturist : 

REMEDIES AGAINST THE TURNIP FLY. 

As the cultivation of the diflerent kinds of 
turnip is becoming somewhat extensive in the 
United States, and wherever adapted to soil and 
economical feeding, it is a valuable crop, a few 
hints for their protection against enemies may 
be useful. The principal danger to the turnip 
plant is immediately after it appears above the 
surface of the grouud. There are a variety oi 
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insecu ibat feed upon and detlroy it, during ibe 
first few weeks of ita existence; but its tnoet 
considerable enemy is a small black bug, that 
seizes upon the tender coiylfdons iHe moment 
they make their appewrance. Where the enemy 
is not in sufficient force to consume all the young 
leaflets as they appear, the plant will make a 
gradual, though slow progress ; and when so 
far advanced as to be able to put forth iis larger 
and more fibrous leaves, tt will generally reach 
maturity. But it must be remembered, that any 
diminution of its leaves, especially in its early 
existence, is prejudicial to its growth. The 
leaves are to plants, what the lungs are to ani- 
mals, and in nearly all cases tbey superadd, in 
DO small degree, the functions of the stomach 
also; for in addition to throwing off a portion 
of the surplus moist tire, oxygen, &c., taken in 
by the roots, tbey absorb carbon largely from 
the carbonic acid of the atmosphere, which be- 
comes fixed in the vegetable as a large propor- 
tion of its matured substance. Of course the 
early leaves of all plants should be protected 
with the utmost care. 

For the protection of the turnip, I have found 
ix> more eflScacious means than soaking the seed 
in the masi qfentive tanner* 8 oU for two or three 
days previous to sowing. This saturates the 
seed with the repulsive taste and odor, and as 
the germ which first appears above ground is 
furnished exclusively from the seed, the cotyle- 
dons, which are the most exposed to the insect, 
are charged with a flavor eiwQry way adapted to 
their protection from its ravages. In addition 
to this great advantage, the oil is one of the 
most nutritious substances for the support of the 
young plant, and helps it forward with a rapid 
growth, by which it sooner gets beyond the 
rea(^ of danger. 

Phosphoric acid in the proportion of one of 
acid to two of water, forms a steep or soak 
which gives wonderful acceleration to the growth 
of f^nts; soak in this twenty to fifty hours. — 
Arsenic, in the proportion of one to fifty of wa- 
ter, in which the seed should remain twelve 
hours, produces astonishing effects on the early 
growth of vegetation. The efifect of this poison 
on the product cannot be injurious, though the 
seed soaked should be carefully kept from all 
living things, and when taken from the steeping 
vessel immediaiety buried beyond reach. 

After soaking, it can be prepared for sowing, 
by mixing with plaster, ashes, or air-slacked 
lime, sa intimately mixed, as to obviate any in- 
convenience from adhesiveness of the seeds. 

If the insect is found to pursue the plants af- 
terward, they may be sprinkled with the stale 
liquid from a tanner's lime-pit. This is most 
conveniently done with a common watering-pot. 
If a tannery is not accessible to the farmer, he 
may easily prepare any desirable quantity of li- 
quid, equally valuable, by collecting stale urine 



and the strongest druinings from the dung-heap, 
in large hogsheads, or what is better, in perma- 
nent cisterns, wbi( h should have a place in every 
farm-yard, adding lirne in proportion to the quan- 
tity of liquid. The addition of putrid flesh, fish, 
&c., will add to its efficacy. A weak brine, 
diluted sulphuric, or nitric acids (oil of vitriol 
and aquafortis,) may be sprinkled over the plants 
with success. Unleached ashes, lime, plaster, 
and soot, sown broadcast over the plants after a 
rain, or while the dew is on, are sometimes ef- 
fectual remedies. In addition to the value of 
the above applications for killing the insect, 
they are all duecily beneficial in promoting the 
growth of the plants to the full value of the 
cost of the material and labor. 

Foldmg sheep on the ground where turnips 
are to be sown, is an excellent preparation. — 
New land when it can be had, is admirably 
adapted for a turnip crop, as it is free from m- 
sects, and possesses an abundance of the alka- 
lies, which are every way suited to the rapid 
growth of the turnip. Burning the rubbish on 
the land required for this crop is a good precau- 
tion, as thereby a portion of the eggs and insects 
are destroyed. Deep ploughing will extenni- 
nate all that are placed so far beneath the sur- 
face, as to be unable to reach it again. The 
use of long manure, or sowing on a stubble-field, 
are objectionable, as they harbor and protect the 
insects. 

Where enemies are numerous, three or four 
pounds of seed should be sown in drills, and 
twice as much more broadcast, "which aflbrds 
more food for the fly, and there may possibly be 
sufficient left for a crop, af^er supplying the for- 
agers with all they want ; the excess, if any, 
may be thinned with the cultivator and hoe. — 
But in all cases the soil should be in good con- 
dition, and be prepared with some rich, stimu-, 
lating manure, such as night-soil or other con- 
centrated aliment, by which the yjant will be 
enabled to push itself rapidly beyond the reach 
of marauders. Alternating turnips with pota- 
toes, sugar-beet, and other crops in no way re- 
lated to this family of plants (the crucifers,) is 
useful, by cutting oflf the supply of food to its 
enemies, by which it is starved out or compelled 
to shift its quarters for subsistence. 

The fre(}uent use of the cultivator and hoe is 
beneficial m destroying the insects, besides ma- 
terially assisting the growth of the plant. AH 
family weeds, colewort, water-cresses, hedge- 
mustard, and the like, which aflford food to the 
common enemy, should be carefully extermi- 
nated; and such other kindred vegetables, as 
cabbages, cauliflower, mustard, table and hone- 
radish, &c., should be cultivated remote from 
the turnip-field, so as to afiford no rendezvous for 
their perpetuation. 

R. L. A. 

Bii{ffalo, dprU 25, 1643. 
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PLEASE NOTICE AND EXCHANGE* 

We almoBt daily observe this endorsement 
upon some new coiner, either political or agri- 
cultural. The exchange we are always ready 
to make, because we are seldom, or never, the 
loser by the bargain, but with every disposition 
to be courteous and polite, we cannot afibrd the 
room that would be required to notice the hun- 
dreds of papers that are monthly emerging into 
life. Our sheet is so small, and valuable info^ 
matioQ in these days of diligent research is 00 
abundant, that we hard^ issue a number from 
which we are not compelled to omit several arti- 
cles that we would feign have given to our 
readers. Besides, what does it avail either the 
Editor or our subscribers, that we should keep, 
as others do, blank forms standing, in which to 
insert the name of new papers as they are re- 
ceived — ^the unmeaning and formal compliment 
passes for just what it is worth ; our courtesyi 
we hope, is too well known to our readers to 
penpit them to expect any sincerity in our no* 
tice of a cotemporary, and our using the com- 
mon terms of poHteoessi tvouM be no index of 
even our opinion. The most delicate and the 
most sincere compliment that we can pay to 
any paper consists in the extracts we make 
from it ; and it is by this means that our real 
appreciation of any woik may be discovered^ 

Still, we would not be so churlish as to find 
fault with those whose greater space affords 
them opportunities of indulging in these little 
amenities, from which we ourselves are ex- 
cluded, and to which we are so much indebted. 



TO STOP BLEEDING AT THE NOSE. 

An acquaintance called a few days since to 
say that one of his family having su£rere4 from 
a profuse bleeding at the nose, after a fruitless 
resort to various remedies, some one laughingly 
suggested that the patient should hold up his left 
hand, a remedy that had been recommended some 
where in the newspapers : the suggestion Ivas 
laughingly adopted, and the effect was no less 
surprising than satisfactory. Our informant only 
vouches for the fact that in this case the bleed- 
ing ceased afrer the hand had been held up for 
about three minutes. Whether the relation of 
cause and effect exists, or whether it will ever 
happen aga'm he does not pretend to say. 

There are o^ten notions which swim iti the 
head that neveir sink into the 



RlehiiMliid BUMtetSi Jime IT9 1843. 

ToBAccow— Inspections for a mooth past have been 
very heavy, averas^ng about 925 Hbds. per day, and 
stocks in the warenoases have accumulated to such 
an extent that planters have found it impossible to 

get their crops opened, as brought to market— but the 
ulk of the crop is now in and this inconvenience 
will soon be obviated. The tobacco season will close 
sooner this year than heretofore, and as the market 
has borne their heavy sales without showing any de- 
cline in prices, we do not expect to see them laxen 
throughout the season, and think that fine shipping 
and mannfactnriaj^ qualities may advance still hi^er. 
It is too early 10 fonn any correct conclusions in re* 
gard to the next crop, but as very little has yet been 
plantedj it must be a late one, and may suner from 
va||ous causes on that account. We quote lugs $3 
36 a US 75 end S^~leaf, common $3 a 98 75— mid- 
dling $4 a $5 50andgood$5 50 a ^ 50— fine stem- 
ming and shipping ^ a $12 — ^fine manufacturing 
$12 a $15. 

Flour.— Canal $4 75 a $5. 

Coiui»-^5d a 60 centsper bushel. 

OAT8-^From depot 3« a 36 cents per bosheL 

Exchange oh ^orth | a |. 

LuiiLAM, Preston & Co. 
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Agriculture is the nursing mother of the Arts. 

Xsnopko%, 



Tillage and Pasturage are the two breasts of the 
State.— iSW^y. 



C. T. BOTTS) Editor. 
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RUST PREVENTED BY THE USE OP ASHES. 

One of the chief constituents of the stalks of 
plants 18 nMea, which is neither more nor less than 
the pure earth of the common JlifU ; the quantity 
varies with the nature of the plant ; in some, as 
in wheat especially, it is apparent ifi the glazed 
appearance of the stalk to the most common 
observation. Upon this circumstance, Mr. Levi 
Bartlett has huilt up the following ingenious 
theory. For want of a sufficient quantity of 
silica, the straw of wheat grows up soft and 
tender; the more rank and luxuriaftt it is made 
by manure, the smaller wiH b6 the portion of 
this hardening property falling to each stalk of 
grain ; then it is, that it fiedls, or lodges ; if there 
happens to be a day or two of warm, moist 
weather about the time the wheat is in milk, 
the rush of sap is so great, that it ruptures the 
Under and inefficient coating in the stalk; the 
sap vessels burst : the sap exudes, and forms a 
coat of RUST, and the crop is nearly ruined. 

The silica in the shape of sand, quartz, &>c. 
Mr. Bartlett admits, is generally present in suffi- 
cient quantities in the soil ; but he thinks, to be 
useful, it must be soluble, which, he says, can 
be effected only by an alkali. For this ptirpose 
he reoonmicnds the use of potash^ and it is to 
this action, that he ascribes chiefly the advan- 
tages of using ashes as a manure. 

That this is the effect of potash upon silica, 
Mr. Bartlett infers from the fact, that lye will 
dissolve the silica in wood. From this well 
known circumstance, tubs for leached ashes are 
usually made of pine, which does not contain 
so much silica as oak, and which is, therefore, 
less affected by the potash. An oak tub after 
having been used a few times for a leach tub, 
would have its silica dissolved, and' the staves 
if dried, would shrink to half their width. 

That ashes is beneficial to the crop in thus 
liberating the silica of the soil is a new and in- 
genious, and we will add, a plausible doctrine. 
Liebig recommends also the use of ashes but he 
offers a different exposition of the modtis operan- 

Vol. III.-22 



dL Ht too, Coi^ceives the silica to be frequently 
wanting in soils which have been long culti- 
vated in wheat, but it is in the form of a silicate 
of potash that he supposes it to be ftirnished di- 
rectly by the ashes. So far, however, they 
both agree, that soils often fail in wheat for want 
of sohiethlng that is furhished by the ashes. — 
But that rust proceeds from the want of the indu- 
rating quality in the sttaw afforded by the sili- 
ca, is, as far as we know, entirely original with 
Mr. Bartlett. This is a most important point, 
and one worthy of the deepest attention ; there 
is a plausibility about the doctrine that entitles 
it to investigation. If ashes alone is wanting, 
and, as is suggested, in very small quantities, it 
may be obtained by paritig and burning the 
soil, from wood, and various sources,^ in quanti- 
ties sufficient for the largest field. Save us from 
the fiy and rtist, and there is no crop that is so 
dear to a Virginia farmer as his wheat ; in spite 
of these malignant enemies, there is none likely 
to supplant it in his affections. The labor of 
cultivation is so light, compared with either 
com or tobacco, and it comes in so conveniently 
to fill the gap between the finishing of the 
spring crop and the closing in of winter ; be^ 
sides, our habits and customs, our experience, 
BLod (he establishment of our manufiicturing 
miUs, all make the wheat an indispensable crop 
with us. Any thing, therefore, that promises 
to rid us of one of the sore evils which annually 
threaten the hopes of the husbandman, will at- 
tmct attention and seciu'e consideration. 

This want of stamina Mr. Bartlett thinks is 
not peculiar to the straw of the wheat. It is 
not uncommon, he says, to see a piece of land 
receiving the wash of a bam putting forth a 
luxuriant growth of grass early in the spring, 
the freshness and vigor of which gives promise 
of a goodly crop ; but for the want of stamina, 
owing to the deficiency of soluble silica in the 
soil, it falls before it heads, and when made into 
hay, the weight is light in proportion to the bulk. 

Are these ingenious presumptions correct? — 
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They are to be tested only by facts^ and we re- 
spectfully invite our conespondents to furnish 
us with circumstances coming within their ob- 
servation that have a tendency to shed any 
light upon the subject. 

Will common observation or chemical analy- 
sis detect the want of silica in the straw of 
wheat that falls or rusts? Will not somebody 
institute a set of experiments to ascertain whe- 
ther ashes afford protection from rust 1 

If rust proceeds from a deficiency of soluble 
silica in the soil, the thicker and more luxuriant 
the growth, the greater should be the liability 
to rust : is this so ? On the contrary, we know 
one farmer at least, and a good one too, that 
thinks high cultivation and heavy manuring a 
perfect preventive of all the ills that wheat is 
heir to. He thinks, that the thinner his wheat, 
and the poorev hi» ground, the more likely he is to 
suffer from rust; because, be considers, that 
animal and vegetable manures thicken and 
strengthen the stem so as to enable it to resist the 
additional strain arising from the increased flow 
of the sap during a rusty spell. 

We were discussing this theory a few days 
since with an intelligent and scientific farmer 
from the county of Louisa, who seemed much 
struck with its plausibility ; he mentioned a cir- 
cumstance that certainly has a tendency, as far 
as it goes, to confirm the doctrine. There is a 
portion of the Green Spring country he says 
that is notoriously and proverbially invulnerable 
to- rust,- and he well remembers, that during a 
visit to the neighborhood, a few summers since, 
Professor Rogers analyzed the soil of this sec- 
tion and pronounced it, amongst other things, 
remarkable for the potash it contained. 

To the consideration of tbis question we in- 
vile the inquuring mind of Professor Rogers. — 
There is no field of investigation more worthy 
his scientific abilities. If by his patient research 
and penetrating acumen he can discover the 
cause, and provide a remedy for this sore evil 
under which our husbandmen are groaning, he 
will win for his brows a wreath more honorable 
than ever adorned the temples of a military hero. 



For the Southern Planter. 

WHEAT, PLASTER, POTATOES. 

Mr. BoUSj — Having seen it recommended to 
sow old wheat instead of new, as a preventive 
against the ravages of the Hessian fiy, in the 
fall of 1841, 1 reserved two and a half bushels 



of good seed wheat, and in October, 1842, sowed 
in a belt through my field, sowing on either side, 
and putting in, similarly, wheal of the same 
kind, though the growth of 1842. I have seen 
no difiTerence up to this time in the appearance 
of the crop. I have now a few bushels of seed 
wheat, the growth of 1842, and will repeat the 
experiment this fall, as a difierent result may 
follow in another season. 

Whilst writing, I will state that in the spring 
of 1842, 1 made five dififerent experiments on 
the application of plaster to com, upon as many 
varieties of soil, to test its relative value and 
efficacy, intending to gather accurately and re- 
port the result. I was prevented from do'mg 
this by the severe storm and fresh we had in 
September, which flooded some of the com, and 
blew down and intermixed the rest, so as to ren- 
der impossible an accurate admeasurement I 
can only state the general facts, and appearance 
of the crop during the season. The first expe- 
riment was upon a gray gravelly soil — the se- 
cond, upon red land, intermixed with fine cho- 
colate gravel — both high land. The third, was 
a poor sandy soil ; fourth, rich sandy loam ; fifth, 
rich, moist, black stiflf land, such as we find 
upon most of our flats, where they approach 
the hilk. The three last, flat land. The com 
was simply rolled in plaster as long as any 
would stick. In each experiment six rows were 
taken, leaving three rows un plastered alternating 
with the plastered com. The greatest improve- 
ment from the plaster manifested itself in the 
third experiment upon the poor sandy land. — 
The contrast here was so great that a sensible 
neighbor of mine could scarcely credit that 
plaster ak)ne bad been applied. The next great- 
est improvement was to be seen in the fourth 
experiment upon the sandy loam. Then came 
the first and second experiments, in which there 
seemed but little difference as to their relative 
improvement, but manifest superiority over the 
alternating rows of unplastered com. In the 
fifih experiment, some time after the com came 
up and whilst the weather was dry, I could per- 
ceive a superiority of the plastered over the un- 
plastered rows. The weather then set in wet, 
and by the time the com was in tassel I could 
perceive no difference, nor do I believe the yield 
varied. The season was a dripping one and 
unpropitrous to the fullest exhibit of the appli- 
cation of plaster, which shows more distinctly 
in dry seasons — nevertheless, the plastered com 
in the four experiments maintained its superiori- 
ty over the parallel rows of unplastered com 
through the season. 

I will state the result of an experiment made 
by a friend of mine, Col. R. Taylor, of Orange, 
upon light, red, mountain land. He left four 
rows of com unplastered. They ran areund a 
hill near its base, upon land evidently better 
than that over whicls four rows above them 
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passed. From the uopkatered rowB he gathered 
ei^ht hampers of com — from the plastered rows 
thirteeo. 

A short time since I extracted the following 
memorandum from the diary of Mr. C. P. How- 
ard, residing in the vicinity of Orange Court 
House, who was induced to make the experi- 
meDt from seeing it recommended in some agri- 
cultural work : *^ Planted potatoes in garden 22d 
March, 1842, cut off the bloom and bultons as 
they formed, of two rows ; dug them on the 
1 0th August. The two rows measured three 
bushels and a half peck. The two adjoining 
rows two bushels and three pecks, which were 
smaller in size." 

Respectfully, 

Geo. a. Smith. 



BEE HIVES- 

We have been requested by a subscriber to 
give our readers some information upon the 
comparative merits of different bee hives. Will 
some friend do us the favor to supply what our 
want of information precludes us from doing ? 



For the Southern Planter. 
REPORT OF THE MECKLENBURG CLUB. 

The following report was read before the 
Upper Corner Agricultural Club of Mecklen^ 
burg, on Saturday, the 16th instant, and ordered 
to be transmitted to the Editcur of the SotUhem 
Planter with the request that he publish it in 
that journal: 

The Committee appointed at the last meeting 
to report upon the farm of Dr. Paul C. Venable, 
have performed that duty, and report, that hb 
farm in every part, evinced great diligence and 
pecBOoal attention. The homestead is tastefully 
and substantially built, with all the necessary 
farm buildings well arranged; a young and 
thriving orchard, good garden, &c. &c. But 
the improved condition of the farm at large, more 
particularly anested the attention of the Com- 
mittee. The whole is laid out in separate shifts, 
with good enclosures and gates, and every field, 
except those in immediate cultivation, well set 
with herdsgrass or clover; with a beautiful 
highland meadow of some eighty or a hundred 
acres. Your Coomiittee have mrely seen, even 
in a strictly grazing country, a richer and more 
beautiful display of the artificial grasses. The 
com-field, was well prepared and planted, and 
although recently covered with a strong herds- 
grass turf, gave promise of an abundant crop, 
provided, the future cultivation was of the same 
efficient character with the preparation, and be- 
stowed in time. The tobacco land was in a 
course of preparation; it seemed to be very 



highly manured and well got up. The Com- 
mittee were highly pleased with the exhibition 
of farm stock, particularly the cattle and sheep. 
The Doctor has for some years, turned his at- 
tention to mising blood stock. His noble bull. 
Lord Durham, of the short horned breed, is of 
pure blood, a truly splendid animal, and of a 
size and figure that ought to excite his neigh- 
bors to avail themselves of hvB vicinity, to im- 
prove their own cattle. His whole stock of 
cattle show blood and breeding, and in conse- 
quence of his attention to this subject, his fa- 
mily enjoy abundantly the substantial comforts 
of milk, butter, beef and mutton ; for he is suc- 
cessful in raising sheep as well as cattle, and 
mises both to a considerable extent, for market. 
He entertains the opinion that the artificial 
grasses and free grazing are essential to rapid 
and extensive improvement of the land; and 
« the rapid progress which he has made in the 
improvement of his own estate, should entitle 
this opinion to much weight with the Club. 
One member of your Committee has been for 
many years familiar with the character of the 
Doctor's plantation, and testifies to the fact, that 
up to the time when it came into his hands, it 
was a barren waste in comparison with its pre- 
sent improved appearance, and bolh members of 
the Committee bear testimony to its mpid im- 
provement since it became bis property, some 
eight or nine years ago. He pursues what he 
expressively terms a progressive system of im- 
provement. That is, he changes the scene of 
his manuring operations every j^ear, and devotes 
every possible amount of time and labor that 
can be spared from his other farm work to in- 
creasing the quantity of manure, and he is thus 
enabled to bring the poorest spot to tobacco heart 
at the 6rst manuring, and he purposes to pur- 
sue this mode until he shall have gone over his 
whole arable surface, which he hopes to effect 
in a few years more. He is very partial to the 
moveable summer cow-pens, and owing to hia 
large stock of cattle and their rich and abundant 
grazing, he is able to go over an extensive sur- 
face every summer. The Doctor exhibited a 
Merino and a Saxon buck, both fine looking, 
and a fine large and healthy flock of ewes and 
lambs. He ascribes his success in sheep rais- 
ing, mainly, after the abundant grazing, to a 
rule he has adopted of never suffering old sheep 
to remain in his flock ; to avoid which, be an- 
nually, at shearing time, makes a short slit with 
the shears in the ear of the sheep, and after the 
number of four slits, the animal is doomed to 
the slaughter-pen, before next shearing time. 

Your Committee has thus briefly adverted to 
the principal features of the Doctor's manage- 
ment, which they would recommend to the at- 
tention and imitation of the Club. There are, 
however, some matters of minor importance 
well worthy of note, such, for instance, as the 
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fish pond, to which our attention was called. — 
Every good husband endeavors to aid his wife 
in her laudable efforts to stoc^ the poultry-yard 
by building suitable houses, enclosures, ^c. to 
facilitate that object, and we a}i know how ne- 
cessary this is towards keeping a good table. — 
Not less so is the resource found in the fish- 
pond, which is perhaps more profitable even 
than the poultry, as it is a well ascertained fact 
that a small pond well stocked, will supply a 
good dish of fish at every season throughout 
the year, while it afibrds a healthy and innocent 
recreation for our families. Almost every planter 
can afford himself this comfort, by erecting a 
dam across his spring branch, which will serve 
also as an ice pond, now considered an indispen- 
sable appurtenance to every farm. 

Another valuable feature in the Doctor's prac- 
tice is the procuring a good spring for his stock 
and laborers, in almost every situation, where 
an ooze or springy spot is found on the farm, 
by excavating deeply, and fixing in a plank 
box of commensurate depth, to convey the wa- 
ter to the surface ; thus in many instances con- 
verting foul and stinking bogs or mires, into 
wholesome springs, and rendering the land about 
them amble and productive. 

Your Committee have thus noticed such 
things as seemed to them to claim commenda- 
tion and approval. There were no exhibitions 
of the corn-crib, the forage-house^ the hay or oat- 
stacks, nor had the committee access to any sta- 
tistics, to show the amount of the Doctor's crops, 
or what proportion his nett profits bear to bis 
improvements. Of the improvements, our Club 
as well as your Committee, must b^r willing 
testimony. But these questions are well wor- 
thy of investigation and solution, that is, whe- 
ther the sum of thjB profits is as the sum of the 
improvements 1 cgid whether the increased labor 
of cultivating these lafge fields of grass, when 
they are brought to the hoe crop, as they must 
be soon or late, does pot more than counterba- 
lance the advantages ? Cluestions, which the 
Committee leave to the Doctor's own future ex- 
perience and the better judgments of the Club. 
Where there is so much to approve and ad- 
mire, the Committee would willingly refrain 
from finding fault, but we should not perform 
more than half our duty were we to omit this 
express requisition of our rules. We would 
say then, to the Doctor, that we think he gen- 
erally cultivates too much land for his force, un- 
der the system he is pursuing — that the extensive 
cultivation of the grasses greatly increases the 
labor of th^ hoe crop, and that if he would di- 
minish his arable surface in proportion as he in- 
creases his grass and his manured surface, his 
products would be greatly enhanced ; that he 
would be able to carry on his schemes of ma- 
nuring more extensively and successfully ; that 
he would not be in danger of acquiring the dis- 



tinction of having two blades of gmss in hta 
corn-field where one ought not to be, and that 
when the future meetings of the Club are held 
at "Wheatland" he will have the pleasure of 
showing what the Club with equal pleasure 
will behold — the corn-crib and the forage-house 
teeming with com, &c. as his cows now teem 
with milk, and the sheep with their ample 
fleeces. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 

A. C. MORTOK. 

H. L. Jeffries. 

We take the liberty of considering ourselves, 
ex ojficio, a member of every agricultural cjub 
in the State of Virginia, and as such, we exer- 
cise our privilege of commenting upon the re- 
ports made by our committees. We think we 
detect in this report the attempt to poke a little 
good naturcd fun at Dr. Venable on account 
of a suspected vacuity in his corn-crib. Now, 
we are highly pleased with the system pursued 
by the Doctor, and do not perceive the relation 
of cause and effect between that system and ap 
empty corn-crib, and we see no fair ground for 
the inference of the Committee. There was no 
exhibition of the corn-crib, but there was an ex- 
hibition of stock, in such order as to call forth 
the warmest admiration of the Committee. Is 
there any one of those gentlemen that can pro- 
duce a similar result with an empty corn-crib ? 
If so, it only proves that grass, so far as stock 
is concerned, may be advantageously substituted 
for com. When the mother of the Gmcchi was 
asked for her jewels, she pointed to her chil- 
dren I when the Doctor is asked for his corn- 
crib, he may point to his cattle and his sheep. 

We feel bound to defend the grazing system 
which has excited the raillery of the Commit- 
tee, because we have recommended it heretofore, 
and because we believe that to it Virginia is 
yet to be indebted for the greatest agricultural 
blessings. We confess we have been a little 
amused at the exhibition in the Committee of 
that principle so peculiarly characteristic of our 
Southern people, which inclines us to cling so 
tenaciously to the customs of our fathers, even 
in spite of our better judgment. It is an amia- 
ble weakness, and one that we should dislike to 
see wholly eradicated j but a little modificatiofi 
of it would sometimes probably enure to our 
benefit. Tliifi Committee visit the Doctor's 
farm and find a new system which substitutes 
grass and cattle for grain, in full operation. — 
The garden, the orchigrd, the .character and 
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keep of the stock, elicit their warmoet admira- 
tion, and the improvctnent in the soil is truly 
astonishing^ ; and yet they evidently more than 
doubt the benefit of the system which has lead 
to theses results. 

In a particular county in this State it has 
been the custom, it is said, from time immemo- 
rial, to keep a large stone on every farm, which 
is put in one end of the bag when it is sent to 
mill to balance the corn or meal in the other 
end. A benevolent tmveller meeting the mill 
boy ODce with his horse thus encumbered, sug- 
gested to the little fellow the advantage of dis- 
pensing with the stone, and dividing the com. 
With all the pliancy of youth, the boy took to 
the innovation, and determined to try the expe- 
riment ; delighted with the result, he hastened 
to inform his father of the wonderful discovery, 
and to prove by ocular demonstration the ad- 
vantage of the riddance, in which old Dobbin 
seemed to rejoice. The old man admitted that 
the new theory boked plausible, " but, my son," 
says he, shaking his head, " let us beware of 
new-fangled notions ; go back and bring home 
that Bionc, and remember that it is dangerous 
to attempt to be wiser than our fathers." To 
this day, in that county, the com goes to mill 
in one end of the bag, and the stone in the 
other. 

The Committee doubt whether the improve- 
ment is worth what it cost A " banen waste," 
be it remembered, by means of grass and cattle, 
has been in a few years converted into the beau- 
tiful farm so glowingly described by the Com- 
mittee. Could the same result have been ef- 
fected in any cheaper mode ? None is pointed 
out, and surely the Committee do not mean to 
doubt the value of any improvement? But the 
Committee fear that the young grass will trou- 
ble the Doctor in his com crop. We do not 
doubt that if the Doctor manures highly, and 
turns under a heavy sod of artificial grass on 
which to plant his com, he will be infinitely 
more troubled both with grass and com than be 
would have been if he had left his land in the 
state in which he found it ; but we hope he 
will permit the fear of the excess of neither the 
one nor the o;hcr to delay him in his system of 
improvements. 

There is reason even in the roasting of an 
^gy and we do not mean that pasturage may 
not be substituted for tillage to too great an ex- 
^Dt; but we do mean to express t)ieopipion 



that an excess of tillage, to the exclusion of 
pasturage, has skinned our lands, and that to 
the reverse of that system we arc mainly to 
look for improvement. 

We hope that the Mecklenburg Club will 
admit our claim to fellowship, and excuse the 
freedom we. have exercised in commenting on 
the report of their Committee ; it is in many 
respects a very valuable one ; especially, would 
we invite attention to their well-timed remarks 
upon the Doctor's fah-pand. 



PRESERVING EGGS. 

It would be quite a valuable discovery to far- 
mers in the neighboihood of a large market, as 
well as to household economy, if a cheap and 
easy method of preserving eggs could be prac- 
tised, whereby the price would be more equal- 
ized through the various seasons of the year. — 
Reaumer, the inventor of the thermometer which 
bears his name, tried many experiments for this 
purpose, and found that the cheapest and most 
effectual method was to apply oil or grease, 
with which they were rubbed, or into which 
they were dipped. He found that they were 
preserved quite as well by the thinnest layer of 
fat, as by the thickest coating, so that every 
part of the shell, (which is porous and admits 
air,) was covered. All sorts of fat, grease or 
oil, he found well adapted to preserve eggs, and 
kept them in this way, he says, for nine months, 
as fresh and good as the day they were laid. — 
Will some of our readers try a few dozen in 
this way, and let us know the result) 

J^Tewhtirypart Herald. 



From the Cheraw Gazette. 
THE TOMATO. 

Few people have any idea of the great value 
of this very common and easily cultivated plant, 
although there are still fewer, perhaps, espe- 
cially in the South, but who esteem it one of 
the most pleasant and useful of vegetables. — 
The ease with which it is raised is no inconsi- 
derable recommendation, and its medicinal qua- 
lities render it still more valuable. As a pre- 
serve, the tomato has few superiors in the vege- 
table kingdom, and it is an excellent substitute 
for the fig, which, when dried and packed in 
boxes, it very much resembles in many particu- 
lars ; while the ketchup from tomatoes is known 
and approved by the gourmand everywhere. — 
There are three varieties of frait — the large 
common, the egg^ and the golden drop — the 
two latter of which are the most highly es- 
teemed for their delicious flavor. The soil in 
which tomatoes are planted should not be very 
rich, or tbey will run too much to vipe \ how- 
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ever, we presuma it is unnecesBary to give any 
caution ihi tbia head. But wiiat we intended 
more particularly to recommend, when we com- 
menced this article, but which we had very; 
nearly lost eight of, was, the great value of the 
vine of the lomatd ae foiid for cattle, especially 
C0W3. We have tried the experiment, and be- 
lieve it can, be proved to a. denionBtration, that a 
cow fed on tomato vines, will give more milk, 
yield butler of finer flavor, and, in greater abun- 
dance, than on any other long feed we have 
ever tried. We have heretofore only used it in 
small quanlilica from our garden, but intend 



this year, should Ood grant us health and 
atrengtb, to experiment more largely, aa we do 
not entertain a doubt but that more food for cat- 
tle, and of better quality, can be raised from a 
given portion of ground, and at lets expense, 
when planted in tomatoes, than any other vege- 
table known in the Southern country. This is 
our opinion, but if we are wrong, having expe- 
rimented, as ne before observed, on a veiy 
small scale, we are open to conviction, and 
will cheerfully publish any communication shed- 
ding light upon this or any other subject con- 
nocied with the ioieresta d' the agriculturist. 



YARD ENCLOSURE. 



There is nothing more ornamental or more 
necessary to the comfort of the homestead than 
a good enclosure about the yard. A elraggllng 
fooce can only be tolerated by an individual to- 
tally wanting in taste and refinement, who is 
utterly unconscious c^ the thousand comforti 
and innocent pleasures that a cultivated mind 
can form for itself out of ibe simplest and cheap- 
est materials. It is from these simple and ele- 
gant pleasures that civilized life derives its great- 
est charm ; they constitute the great sum total 
of human happiness; without Ibem civilization 
would be the most arrant humbug upon the face 
of the earth : in quitting a slate of nature, we 
gave up much to attain them ; and the man, 
who asks what is the use of this elegance, or 
that refinement, and who can see no value in 
any thing that does not directly fill his money 



bags, is a kind of demi-savage, suffering all the 
evils, without enjoying any of the blessings, of 
civilization. 

The engiavbg represents a pretty and cheap 
method of enclosure token from the " Culliva- 
tor," and we introduce it with these remarks, 
because, we know that too many are inclined to 
despatch such things with the passing remark, 
that "they may do very well for thoee that 
have a plenty of money, but that they are of 
no manner of use." We should like lo know 
of what use is money itself, but to procure tha 
pleasures and comforts of life, and yet many a 
man will loil for money, whilst be neglects those 
comforts which can be obtained dirtcth/ at much 
leas expense of labor. Besides, not only are 
tbesc neat and elegant arrangements about the 
homeslead productive of the purest pleasure, 
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but they are useful in imparting a tone of order 
and sjBtem to the general conduct of the farm, 
that k highly advantageous to the quantity of 
its products. A neat enclosure, a clean yard, a 
tasteful display of flowers, a freshly painted 
dwelling, wiU, by the force of example, impart 
a spirit of neatness and order that will be mani- 
fest in the humblest negro on the plantation. 

To those, then, who are impressed with the 
value of such things, we give this illustration 
of an enclosure, the construction of which may 
afford a delightful recreation to any gentleman 
who is not ashamed to handle a saw and a 
hammer. '* The gate posts are 10 feet long, 10 
inches square, and set 3 feet into the ground, 
with a bed piece between, into which the inner 
posts are mortised. The fence posts are 4 feet 
long, 10 inches square, and made of 1^ inch 
plank, well spiked together. A long stone is 
set solid in the ground, the hollow post placed 
over it, and the cavity between the stone and 
the inside of the post filled with pebbles. I 
know of poets set in this manner which have 
lasted ten years, and continue as firm as ever/' 



For the Southern Planter. 
MANAGEMENT OP SERVANTS. 

Mr. Ediior^ — ^The management and conduct 
of servants in a family, especially about a house, 
has been a source of mtfch trouble and vexation 
to the housekeeper or manager ; and to an ob- 
serving person, the turmoil and labor of the 
mistress of a family, in the management of her 
servants seem to warrant the conclusion, that 
the trouble of housekeeping more than counter- 
balances the comforts and enjoyments procured 
by the labors of her domestics. Indeed, very 
few Virginia ladies, comparatively speaking, are 
brought up in a way calculated to make them 
what we would call good managers. Now 
what I want to suggest, is, the propriety of 
adopting the following advice. 

First, let me remark, that most servants are 
incapable of understanding the explanation of 
any thing which they cannot see with their eyes ; 
therefore it is useless to tell them to do any 
thing which requires a long explanation, or 
which they are not daily accustomed to do. It 
is by far the best plan, to allot to each his parti- 
cular duties, and to have their affairs so arranged 
that one will not be dependant on another. Let 
not more than one be employed about the same 
thing ; for if there is more than one, they will 
depend on each other ; and, moreover, one can do 
more work than two or three if they are em- 
ployed closely together ; probably some will not 
believe this, but let them try it. 



Neyer change your servants from one line of 
business to another, for it takes them some time 
to get into the habit of doing things regularly. 
Be always as concise as possible in giving or- 
ders; for servants cannot retain many things 
in their heads at one time. Never scold When 
a servant neglects his duty, but always punish 
him, no matter how mildly, for mild treatment 
is the best ; severity hardens them. Be firm in 
this, that no neglect go unpunished. Never let 
a servant say to you, "I forgot ir." TTiat sen- 
tence, so often used, is no excuse at all. Fi- 
nally, let regularity mark every action, and the 
consequence will be, that every thing will be 
done in its right place and at its right time ; and 
the comforts and happiness of the family will be 
secured. 

Ceciua* 

We set our fieiir correspondent down as a tip 
top manager, and if we ever visit her section of 
country, as we hope one day to do, we shall 
carry with us her " card," that we may partake 
of that hospitafity, which her system so surely 
enables her quietly and sweetly to dispense to 
her friends and neighbors. But it is not in that 
important department, the household, alone, that 
'* management" is required. One of the most 
important, but least regarded, points in the coi^ 
duct of any business requiring the manual labor 
of others, is the control and management of de- 
pendants. In a manufacturing business, where 
numerous operatives are employed, (and such a 
business is fanning) no one who has not tried it 
can imagine the difference in the amount of pro- 
duct to be effected by order and system. Though 
human ingenuity, in the shape of labor-saving 
machinery, has done much, the reduction in the 
price of manufactured goods is chiefly to be at- 
tributed to the division of labor, by which one 
task is regularly and daily repeated by one in- 
dividual. This system, as far as possible, should 
be introduced into our farming opemtions. Me 
know an individual in this city, who, if he wae 
as well versed in the science of agriculture as 
he is in the mechanical art to which he was 
raised, would be worth his weight in gold to 
any farmer in Virginia : sagacious and thought- 
ful, he is ever on the alert to accomplish his 
ends in the best and most economical manner ; 
calm and dispassionate, but firm and active, the 
operatives under his charge know that punish- 
ment will certainly follow disobedience, and the 
consequence is, that, comparatively speaking, 
there is no disobedience and no punishment. — 
,His nature is especially kind and gentle, and he 
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says he punishes the first fault to save him from 
the necessity of inflicting ten times as much, 
which would be the necessary consequence of 
the omission. As he is unflinching in punish- 
ing a disobedience of his orders, so is he espe- 
cially particular that his commands shall be ex- 
plicitly defined, that they may be clearly under* 
stood. The great object, he affirms, is to sepa- 
rate the mental from the manual labor ; so that 
the superintendent may do the one, and the 
opemtive the other. No laborer should have 
his attention distracted or his time occupied in 
thinking what he shall do next ; the process of 
thought and arrangement should devolve wholly 
upon the superintendent, and the manual laborer, 
to be most effective, should, by constant repeti- 
tion, peiform mechanically, and almost without 
the effort of thought, his daily task. It is by 
this system, that, that degree of intellect, whidi 
alone can be obtained from the great mass, is 
rendered sufficient to the accomplishment of the 
greatest and most complicated eflfects. But to 
do all the thinking for fifty individuals requires 
no common power of intellect, and, consequent- 
ly, it is not every stupid fellow that can make a 
good manager. The gentleman that we have 
described, for although. lx>m in an humble sta- 
tion and a self made man, he is in every respect 
worthy the title, is a highly informed and well 
read man ; otherwise, he could never have at- 
tained bis acknowledged excellence in so simple 
a matter, as some would esteem it, of conduct^ 
ing a suiall manufacturing establishment. Such 
a man, we verily believe, could go upon any 
farm in Virginia, and treble the products, solely 
by the discipline and system he wouM carry 
with him. 



From the Tennessee Agricolttirist. 

SOAP MAKING. 

As soap making is a matter of na small in- 
terest to every house keeper, a few suggestions 
on the process of manufacturing will be of uti- 
lity. Soap, as every one knows, is made of al- 
kali and fat or oil of almost any kind. Al- 
though grease and lye are common in every 
kitchen, yet few can combine them with accu- 
racy ; and frequently much more labor is be- 
stowed, than is necessary. The first considera- 
tion is the obtaining a sufficient quantity of al- 
kali, lliis requires good wood, green is best, 
and if it be cut in the winter or while the sap is 
down, the lye will be much stronger. Old rot- 
ten wood should not be burnt when the eiehes 
are to be used for lye. 



The ashes being ready, put them into a hogs- 
head, barrel or old fashioned hopper, and put on 
water till the strength is exhausted. Next com- 
mence boiling to evaporate the water, and con- 
centrate the potash. To be assured there is 
enough potash, make a trial with an egg. If 
the egg is supported, all is right, hut if it sinks 
to the bottom, the boiling must be continued. 

But often it occurs that the /ye is sufficiently 
strong and yet soap cannot be made. This is 
generally owing to the fact, that the potash of 
the lye is not sufficiently caustic, or capable of 
corroding the skin. This lack df causticity is 
owing to the existence of too much carbcmc 
acid^ in combination with the potash. To pre- 
vent this, use the ashes fresh, or before the acid 
is absorbed. The cure for the evil is quick 
lime. It has a greater affinity for carbonic acid 
than potash, and if a half bushel unslaked lime 
be placed at the bottom of the hogshead of 
ashes, the lye will be free firom the acid. The 
proper causticity will be shown by di|^ing 
a feather into the lye, while boiling. If the 
more delicate parts are consumed, the lye is 
ready for the oil. The fat should be as clean 
as possible. The proportion of fat should be 
about three pounds to one gallon of the alkali. 
The fat of course is to be put in while boiling 
and the whole should be constantly stirred, till 
the soap is finished. 

Hard Soap is made by adding salt to soft soap 
while boiling. Tallow soap is perhaps the best, 
but too expensive for common use. The Wind- 
sor soap is made of tallow and potash, scented 
with caraway seed. Butter, lard and the finer 
oils are used for making the fancy toilet soaps. 

T. F. 



HESSIAN FLY. 

In the last number of the American Farmer, 
we find a communication from Mr. Samusi. 
McKbnnev, of Georgetown, D. C, i^dvancing 
a doctrine somewhat suiking and original. He 
contends that the insect found in vegetable pro- 
ductions, as the fly in wheat, the worm in the 
garden pea, and the maggot in the chesnut, are 
not, as has been supposed by naturalists, the 
growth of the egg deposited by the parent fly 
in the embryo seed, but are the immediate re- 
sult of vegetable action ; that animal, as well 
as vegetable life and growth, is the result of 
vegetation ; that the two principles are always 
present, and that the perfection of the grain de- 
pends upon the proportion in which they exist ; 
which proportion is modified by weather, climate, 
soil, &c. 

Mr. McKenney puts his case very boldly and 
strongly, and startling as his doctrine is, he sup- 
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ports it very ingeniously. He puts some tough 
questions to the eggistB ; whatever they may 
have been imagined to have done, he denies that 
any insect in nature has been seen^ guilty of the 
gross absurdity of poking its bill into the bur of 
a chesnut, for the purpose of laying its egg in 
the embryo fruit ; in short, he seems to think 
that the king was not more puzzled to imagine 
how the apple got in the dumpling, than his 
opponents will be to explain the introduction 
of the egg in the grain. For our own part, 
we candidly confess it was always a mystery 
to us, and one of those kind of things that, 
without understanding, we have been in the ha- 
bit of believing, upon the faith of other men^s 
assertions. If the thing is as ridiculous as Mr. 
McKenney seems to suppose it, in spite of its 
antiquity and authority, we shall gladly see it 
exploded. 

The practical deduction that Mr. McKenney 
draws from the supposition, that the insect is 
the product of the vegetable growth, is, that 
there is no means of avc>lding its ravages, but 
by high manuring and superior tillage, which, 
in spite of season and weather, may push the 
vegetable fibre beyond the degree of tendemess 
required to satisfy the delicate appetite of the 
little epicure, who is then driven to the tender 
shoots of the young grass, with which he is 
surrounded. 

If our readers only knew how many theories 
we have to pore over, not one in a hundred of 
which, after all the sifting, is worth even the 
condensation we have bestowed on this, they 
could then form some idea of how little of an 
editor's labors is apparent upon the face of his 
work. 



TIME FOR CUTTING TIMBER* 

Many persons finding that timber cut in the 
spring is not durable, have been careful to cut 
at a season as far from that as possible, and 
acting on this principle, the fall or first of the 
winter has been fixed upon as a good time for 
this purpose. But so far as experiments have 
been made, they generally show that June is the 
best lime for cutting limber, provided the bark 
be taken off, and this can be done conveniently 
at this season. In June the sap is passing mto 
the leaves, and after becoming elaborated into 
suitable juices for the forming of wood, it is re- 
turning and forming a new layer of wood be- 
tween the wood and bark. This sap causes a 
rapid decay of wood if the bark remain on, but 
when the bark is taken ofif the wood seasons 

Vol. 111^23 



veiy fast, and as the sap has been constantly 
passing into the leaves, there wiU be but little 
in the wood to cause its decay. 

A " Jack at all trades" who had used timber 
for more than twenty years, for various purposes, 
which had been cut at different seasons, re- 
marked that timber cut in June was harder, 
heavier, and more durable than that cut at any 
other season. When the tree is in its greatest 
vigor the sap is thin and rapidly passing through 
the wood, and if the tree be then cut and peeled, 
the sap will readily escape through the pores of 
the wood. But in the winter and spring, the 
sap contained in the tree is thick, having been 
prepared the previous year and reserved to com- 
mence the new growth. This thick sap will 
not so readily escape, but remains stagnant in 
the timber and becomes the principle of its de- 
struction. 

A gentleman who has been considerably en- 
gaged in ship building informed us that he bad 
used in the same vessel, timber cut at dififerent 
seasons, and that cut in June was the most du- 
rable. Numerous experiments in cutting tim- 
ber for ships and other purposes show the same 
results.*— i^s/a» CuUivator. 



BUTTER- 

There is no article of pfoviskm with which 
our market is so poorly supplied as that most 
necessary condiment, good btUttr, In the pro- 
duction of the good things of life, our country 
people generally excel, but in this most. impor- 
tant one, with a few exceptions, we -entirely fail. . 
And to such an extent does this failure exist, 
that a great many have never seen, and do not 
know what good butter is. We have known 
many a neat and tidy housewife, an excellent 
provider too, pride herself upon her butter, 
which, in comparison with some that may be 
had from Northern dairies, was not fit to feed 
a dog upon. Such stuff as is sold in the Rich- 
mond market at this lime for twenty-five cents 
a pound, would not bring, in Philadelphia, more 
than nine or ten : much of it would hardly be 
thought good enough to grease a cart-wheel. — 
We can assure our readers that we do not ex- 
aggerate this matter, and if they could only 
taste the sweet, ricb, and marrowy butler that 
can be had in the Northern and Eastern mar- 
kets for seventeen cents a pound, they would 
ever afterwards appreciate as it deserves the 
miserable grease they have been accustomed to 
dignify with the name of butter. 

A few days since, we happened to meet with' 
an article in a celebrated grocery of this city. 
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from the mounta'iDs of Virginia, twelve months 
old, fully equul to any it had ever been our good 
fortune to encounter anywhere. We did not 
fail to avail ourselves of the opportunity to Uy 
in a large supply for family use, and so superior 
did ^we find the flavor and consistency of this to 
the best of the fresh butter which is brought 
daily to our market house from the surrounding 
country, that we applied for the name of the 
maker, that we might obtain for general use the 
process by which its superior excellence was 
obtained. The grocer refusal to gratify us; 
" for," says he, " if the individual was aware 
how little of such butter comes to the Richmond 
market, and the estimation in which his product 
is held, my customers would have to pay two 
pi ices for it." We then asked what quantity 
of such butter could be sold in this market ; his 
reply was, "I myself will contract for ten thou- 
sand pounds of such butter annually, at twenty 
cents a pound. Now, to this circumstance we 
would wish particularly to call the attention of 
Northern dairymen ; they who think they are 
doing well to get fifteen cents a pound for their 
butter. Our kinds are better and cheaper, our 
climate more favorable, and our market higher 
than any they have been accustomed to, and 
we doubt if in the Union there is an opening 
for a better business, than a well conducted dai- 
ry establishment at the foot of the Southwest 
mountains, in Virginia, would afford. We have 
been too much accustomed, in this part of the 
world, to overlook what are called "little mat- 
ters :" with even those who sell niost butter, the 
manufacture is, at best, a secondary thing, and 
an almost unimportant item in their products. 
Such a thing ns a dairy establishment proper, 
is not, to the best of our knowledge and belief, 
to be found in the State. 

The art of butter making is one requiring a 
good deal of skill and attention ; that is, there 
are ten ways of making bad butter to one of 
making good ; and if done at random, there are, 
of course, nine chances to one aguinst the pro- 
duction of the good article. We have, there- 
fore, taken great pains to give our readers all 
the authentic information upon this subject that 
we could obtain, and we now append some re- 
marks from an English paper, the ^'New Far- 
mers' Journal,'' that we consider worthy of at- 
tention. 

There are already to be found in the Planter 
views and opinions upon this subject very much 



opposed to the common practice of the country ] 
are they right or wrong? We receive commu- 
nications upon almost every other subject con- 
nected with rural economy, but nobody ever 
says a word about inUter, Will not some good 
housewife take up this question, and tell us, of 
the many methods recommended, which is the 
best? 

The following is the English article to which 
we alluded : 

Highland and Agricultural Society of 
Scotland. — The monthly meeting was held 
on Wednesday, the 1st inst.. Sir Geo. Macpher- 
son Grant in the chair. The first paper, entitled 
"Experiments and Observations on the Produc- 
tion of Butter," by Professor Traill, was read 
by the author. These experiments were made 
in connection with the late Dr. Gerard, of Li- 
verpool, who had paid much attention to the 
subject, and assistance was occasionally given 
by Cr. Bostock, now of London. 

One of the principal objects in view was to 
ascertain the comparative advantage of churning. 

1. Sweet cream alone. 

2. Sweet milk and cream together. 

3. Sour cream, or that slightly acid. 

4. Sour milk and cream together. 

5. Scalded cream, or what is called clouted 
cream, as practiced in Devonshire. 

The principal results of the experiments are 
the following: 

1. That the addition of some cold water 
during churning, facilitates the process, or the 
separation of the butter ; especially when the 
cream is thick and the weather hot. 

2. That cream alone is more easily churned 
than a mixture of cream and milk. 

3. Tliat butter produced from sweet cream 
has the finest fiavor, when fresh, and appears to 
keep longest without becoming rancid ; but that 
the buttermilk so obtained is poor, and small in 
quantity. 

4. That scaldfng the cream, according to the 
Devonshire method, yields the largest quantity 
of butter, which, if intended for immediate use, 
is agreeable to the palate, and readily saleable ; 
but intended to be salted, is more liable to ac- 
quire, by keeping, a rnncid flavor. 

The process of scalding is troublesome, and 
the milk, after the removal of the cream, is poor, 
and often would be unsaleable from the taste it 
has acquired from the heating. 

6. That churning the milk and cream toge- 
ther after they have become slightly acid, seems 
to be the most economical process on the whole; 
because it yields a large quantity of excell^t 
butter, and the buttermilk is of good quality, a 
point of some importance where buttermilk is 
largely used as an article of diet, as it is in 
Lancashire. 
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6. Tbat ibe keeping or buiier, in a gound 
Btate, appears lo depend on ite being obtained 
aa free from uncombined albumen, or caeeine, 
and water, as il can be, by menns of washing 
and working ibe butler when taken from ibe 
chum. 



The author mentioned ihe iniereaiing fnct 
ibat, in the course of his esperimeme, he found 
when sweet milk and cream were churned to- 
gether, and though cold water was added, after 
an hour and a half, and then after three boiiie' 
churning not a panicle of buitei was obtained. 



FORMS OF CATTLE. 



A. Forehead. 

B. Face. 

C. Cheek. 

D. Muzzle. 

E. Neck. 

F. Neck Vein. 

G. Shoulder Point. 
H. Arm. 

I. Shank. 
K. Elbow. 

L. Brisket, Bosom, Breast. 
M. Shoulder. 
N. Crops. 
O. Liiin, 
. P. Hips, Hiicks, Hooks or Huckles. 
Q,. Crupper Bone, or Sacrum. 
R. Rumps, or Pin-Bone, 
S. Round Bone, Thurl or "Whirl. 
T. Buituck. 
U. Thigh or Gaskit. 



V. Flnnk. 

W. Plates. 

X. Back or Chine. 

y. Tbroet. 

Z. Chest. 

Observation and attention have satisfied skil* 
ful and expeiienced men, that there are certain 
conformationB of outward structure that, in cat- 
tie, are indi(»itive of peculiar properties; and 
thus a guide is obtained for the judicious 
breeder, by which he may almost unerringly 
select and perpetuate bis stock. It is not im- 
possible to convey this valuable ioformation, ob- 
tained only with great labor, by means of writ- 
ten com municBi ions ; but in all attempts of the 
sort, certain technical terms for certain parts of 
the ftnimal are necessarily resorted to, which 
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are generally incomprehensible to the unini- 
tiated. To assist those who entertain the lauda- 
ble desire of profiting by the experience of others, 
we have had an engraving made in which the 
" points" are marked and the technical names 
appended. 

As a fit accompaniment to this engraving, 
we have selected the foUo^ng extract from a 
communication 4rom that distinguished Kentuc- 
ky breeder, I>r. Martin, to the Editors of the 
" Farmers* Cabinet" : 



The two principal objects in raising cattle, 
appear to be beef and milk. And as certain 
forms are found to possess particular qualities, I 
shall proceed to give those forms, and the de- 
sirable qualities generally connected with them. 

The head should be small — the muzzle fine — 
the countenance calm — horns fine — neck light, 
particularly where it joins the head — breast 
wide, and projecting well before the legs — shoul- 
ders moderately broad at top, and the points 
well in, so as to leave no hollows behind them 
when the animal is moderately fat — the girth 
behind the shoulders should be deep, so that if 
the carcass should be cut across here, the sec- 
tion would be an ellipse^ blunt at both ends — 
back straight, wide and flat — ^ribe broad, and the 
space between them and the hips small — flank 
full and heavy — belly well kept in — hips globu- 
lar, wide across and on a level with the back — 
twist wide, and the seam in the middle of it 
well filled — thigh straight, tapering well down 
to the hock — the legs straight, short jointed, 
clean, fine boned, and standing wide apart — tail 
broad towards the top, tapering down small to- 
wards the bottom — body long, and joined smooth- 
ly to the quarters before and behind — skin soft 
and elastic — veins large. 

1 shall now proceed to show the advantag'es 
of the above form. The reason why the head 
should be small and muzzle fine — a small head 
facilitates birth — and as the head is composed 
mostly of bone, it shows fineness of bone, the 
advantage of which is fully appreciated by the 
grazier, who has learned that no animal fattens 
kindly that lacks them. Calmness of counte- 
nance also denotes a disposition lo be contented, 
and is generally possessed by a gentle milch 
cow, and also denotes an animal that will fatten 
easily. The light neck will be very advan- 
tageous to the butcher, who will get much less 
coarse meal in such ; short neck generally de- 
notes a thrifty, hardy animal. A Jong, or ewe- 
neck, — that is, one felling oflf from The top of 
shoulders — denotes a tender constitution. 

The wide breast and deep body, give greater 
room for the lungs, the importance of which 
will be seen presently. A straight back is indi- 
cative of strength * a weak animal is generally 



hump-backed ; poor keeping will produce these 
deficiencies in a calf that was at first well formed . 
The straight back also, denotes aptitude to fat- 
ten. Much depends upon the room the lun^s 
have; no animal can be a good oife, whose 
lungs occupy a small space ; and as the lungs 
occupy all the space inside the ribs, so it is ina- 
portani that this space should be large. For 
this .reason, the ribs should spread wide, be deep, 
and extend well back to the hips. The fuU, 
heavy flank of the cow, is a most certain indi- 
cation of a good milker ; this, connected with 
large veins ^ particularly those on the side of the 
belly, generally called the milk veins, is a certain 
indication of a good milch cow: The milk is 
formed from thai portion of blood that circulates 
on the external part of the cow ; and as large 
veins denote a large circulalion, so it is indica- 
tive of a good milker. The bull with a deep 
flank, generally produces good milk stock. The 
belly being nearly straight, shows that the plates 
of which it is composed are thick and strong; 
when the plates are thin, the belly sinks from 
the weight of its contents. Thick plates are 
of great advantage to the butcher, when the 
animal is killed, as it adds much to the weight 
of meat. Globular hips hold much meat, and 
it is much easier put upon them, than on those 
that are sharp. Wide hips give a broader loin 
and more capacity to the pelvis, which is of much 
importance in the cow, giving the calf more 
room. The hind-quarter that is long from the 
hip to the rump, and straioht with the back, 
will weigh very heavy ; and for the san^e rea- 
son, the twist (that is the space between the 
thighs) shoukl be wide and well filled up, which 
gives great weight to the upper part of the 
thigh. Straight legs are now the fashion, and 
are said to be stronger than crooked ones — 
Clean legs, small bones, tapermg tails, show 
fine bones — and such animals are easily kept, 
and when not in rnilk, fallen easily. A short 
legged animal also, is more easily kept and fat- 
tened, than long legged ones. When the bris- 
ket and twist are large, the legs will be wide 
apart. 

I somewhat doubt the propriety of insisting 
upon a long body; but a good animal with a 
long body, will weigh much heavier than one 
with a short body ; but it is much easier to 
breed good animals with short bodies. There is 
a continual tendency in the produce of the long 
bodied animal to be narrow in the breast, which 
is not the case with the shorter animal. And 
as a general rule, the shorter animal fattens 
much more easily. However, if the width of 
the carcass can be kept up, a long body is to be 
preferred. Round bodies were formerly the 
fashion, but the deep body is now thought to be 
decidedly best. The limbs do not join to the 
body of the round animal, as smoothly as to the 
oval — ^there generally being a hollow behind the 
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shoulder; neither is the carcass as heavy. — tion made by Mr. Simon Brown to the Editor 
Round animals too, generally carry the fat upon of the " Farmers' Visitor." This communica- 
the surface, and do not mix it as well with the ^j^n ^^^ ^ ^ but not unjust, criticism upon 

flesh. A soft and elastic skm, is one of the most , ,. r xr- • - r • u j 

.•-.•. c ^ ^-^ \ *u \ ^r'u r ,*^^ i -^A such portions of Virgmia farming as had come 
certain tests of an animal that will fatten kind- , «* r^ , , » , 

ly. An animal may have the finest fonn and ""^^^ ^^- Brown's observation. In the course 

the most perfect symmetry, yet if he lacks the of our review, we undertook to invite the author 

proper "feeling" he will not fatten kindly. On to accompany us in a contemplated tour on 

the other hand, if he has the proper "feeling^" James River, where we thought we could show 

he may lack much in form, and still will fatten jjim some things that would impress him with 

kindly. By feeling. ]s meant certain sensa- ^- r ^ n r .u -. . rrw 

•^ J "^ X .. f* ,. L jr n ' a more favorable opinion of the country. This 

lions produced by " louchmg or handltng" an tLm- ,*. . ^ j »* 

mal; the easiest learned of which, is the soft- mvitation, it seems, has just faUen under Mr. 
ness and elasticity of the skin. The elasticity Brown's eye, and has drawn forth the following 
is occasioned by the quantity of ceUular sub- response: 

stance (that is, little elastic bags to hold fat) | p^r the Southern Planter, 

that is placed between the skin and the flesh. — w/i- n/^rnoo 

As this cellulah substance can be discovered by j " ashtngton, V. C, June 9, 1843. 

an experienced "handler^" even down among Mr. Editor, — Feeling a necessity for a little 
the muscles, (lean flesh,) so he can tell whether "air and exercise," and a desire, not easily re- 
an animal will fatten in such parts, and whether pressed, to luxuriate in the freshness of the 
the fat will be well mixed with the lean. But country, amidst the songs of birds, the flowers, 
this- knowledge is not to be obtained without and the glorious assemblage of nature's beauti- 
much practice. ful things at this season of the year, I resolved, 

I have above described the roost approved without much debate, to leave this ** City of De- 
form for cattle, and have given the reasons why bate," and look out once more upon the world 
this shape is preferred. There is another reason around n\e. But, where to go, was the ques- 
not yet mentioned. When the cow has ceased tion which arose for decision ; East, West, North 
to give milk, and has been fattened, it will be or South ? There was likely to be a sharp con- 
found that she will not only weigh heavy, but flict within, when fortunately, the recollection of 
wiU carry her weight upon the most valuable the fat things which whilom graced the hospi- 
parts. For it is known, that the butcher sells table boards in that land of hog, hominy and 
some pieces of beef for twice as much as others, honey, dear old Virginia, came back and settled 
And she can be fattened upon half the food ne- , the difficulty at once. If those good old people 
cessary to fatten an inferior animal. | who once fed upon quails and manna (food for 

I have said nothing about the shape of the the gods) coukl not refrain from sighing for the 
udder and teats^ as these can be best judged of ** leeks and onions," and the " flesh pots of 
when the cow is in milk ; and then the best Egypt," is it wonderful that I, who had ban- 
proof is milking her. Still it may be servicea- quetted upon corn bread, fresh butter and dab- 
ble to say, the udder should rather be round ber, should also sigh to return to my first love? 
than long ; should lay up close to the body ; No. So here goes for Virginia. I wont detain 
should spread forward — teals about equally dis- ' you long by the way. I could spare only an 
tant, of moderate size, say about two inches in hour to chat with the Fairfax folk about the 



diameter, next the udder, and taper down to the 
point, which should be blunt rather than sharp: 
they should be from four to six inches long. — 
The udder, when empty, should be greatly re- 
duced in size, and the skin should contract so 
as not to leave it flabby ; — it should not feel at 
this time hard and knotty; as this would indi- 
cate that it might become thickened and scirr- 
hous, so as to make the cow liable to inflamma- 
tions, and probably loss of some of the quarters. 

Samuel -D. Martin. 
Colbyville^ Kentucky, April 3, 1843. 



VIRGINIA FARMING. 



It may be remembered, that in an early num- 
ber of our second volume, we had occasion to 
publish and comment on a certain communicarl thing else you please, except "gentlemen and 



" Yorkers" who have planted themselves in their 
midst, and who have taken root and are flour- 
ishing like a green bay tree. But, en passant, 
I wish you would write a lively, generous edi- 
torial, encouraging the good Fairfaxians to open 
their hearts, and if need be, thpir hands, too, to 
the new comers ; tell them to evince a confiding, 
liberal disposition; to trust them with every 
"secret in the trade," both about root and branch — 
fallowing Bindfollowing — 80i7and sub-soil — muck 
and manure, and every thing else which will 
have a tendency to facilitate the operations which 
I understand they have commenced with much 
flattering promise of success. And then, if they 
do not appreciate this confidence and good feel- 
ing, and reciprocate such favors by a free inter- 
change of knowledge for knowledge, "write 
them down asses," "cute Yankees," or any 
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scholars." In the brief stay which I made at the 
Court House, much was said, I confess, in favor 
of I he arrangers, yet there was a slight curling 
of the lip and tossing of the head, wiih some- 
thing approaching an arrogance of feeiing, a 
kind of "stand-aside" air, **I am holier than 
thou," which I regretted to see. And when 
they inquired (jocosely, of course,) the price of 
wooden nutmegs and hams, 1, believing "that 
a soft answer turneih away wrath, merely re- 
plied that, my wife say 8^ she has never heard of 
any Yankees purchasing such articles them- 
selves, how many soever they may have sold I 
However, all this is merely seed sown by the 
way side, which will soon perish for lack of 
depth of root. Well, let us jog along. 

Imagine me then, at the house of my old 
friend, (and yours too, I believe,) Alfred Ball, 
Esq., in Prince William, on this 1st day of June, 
1843 — present, host and hostess, two charming 
young ladies (bless their hearts) my compagnon 
du voyage^ J. T. B , the king of good fellows, 
and your humble servant, all sitting by a rous- j 
ing fire which was not at all uncomfortable, ' 
while we were eating green peas and strawber- 
ries. Various were the subjects briefly dis- ' 
cussed on that happy evening. Literature, , 
slate and nalional policy, crops, frosts, and agri- 
culture, all delightfully interspersed with lighter ' 
"la<^^ talk," while delicate fingers, with com-' 
menJable indusiry, plied the useful needle. In 
the midst of our agricuhural chat I was intro- 
duced to the "Southern Planter," a gentleman 
of good, fair proportions, of some pretensions 
and considerable promise. The followmg day 
I took occasion to hold several hour's commu- 
nion wiih the said. Planter, and am happy to 
say that 1 am highly pleased with the acquaint- 
ance. And whde I beg you to excuse my dul- 
ness in not becoming earlier acquainted with so 
excellent a work, I hope you will hatch out some \ 
apology for not sending me the number contain- \ 
ing your strictures upon a communication ofi 
mine published some time since in the Farmer's ! 
Monthly Visiter. How did you expect me to; 
peregrinate with you, and how to make my | 
heart glad, with a sight of those goodly things i 
on the banks of James River, with such a side- 
way invitation ? It reminded me at once of my 
good old aunt Hetzy, who, being a little shy of 
some of her poor relations, when she wished to 
omit any of them, was sure to send their invita- 
tion in such a round-about jivay as to make it 
impossible to reach them before the party was 
over !* Now if you will break that " bottle of 

♦ We can assure Mr. Brown that we are not at 
all like his aant "Hetzy," for wc had every desire 
that he should receive our invitation at the time it 
was given, but as he was a wanderer, with only a 
name, and, as far as we knew, without a "local ha- 
bitation," we did all we could, and sent the invitation 
to his friend, Qovemor Hill, with a request that he 



wrath," which you have been keeping warm, 
and will shed somewhat gentler ink upon what 
you conceive to be my errors, I will pass a re- 
solution nem. con, to consider your invitation 
"just as good as new," and will present myself 
to 3'our honor the first opportimity, when we 
will embrace all those rare delights which you 
have so felicitously hinted at. 

Some of your strictures upon my remarks on 
Virginia Farming, are a little too strict^ and some 
phrases a " leelle too sewere." Burdocks and 
nettles ! You are as sharp as a newly -set prun- 
ing hook. Nevertheless, I am willing to let the 
"justice and liberality" which you do acknow- 
ledge, go (all in the farming way) as a little 
pure lime to neutralize the acids of "asperser," 
" ignorance," and a few such gentle terms, which 
your remarks contain. That's the way we do 
in the soils, you know. 

I have carefully examined the contents of the 
Southern Planter, and am happy to add my tes- 
timony to its value. You have able correspond- 
ents, and the style and typographical appearance 
of the work is neat and attractive. Extensive 
travelling, by the Editor, among the planters, 
will <rive him opportunity to note observations 
which, written out, will give the work a fresh- 
ness and value which it will be difficult to ac- 
quire in any other way. It is impossible that 
the science of agriculture shall not advance with 
rapid strides when such works as the Planter 
and several other papers devoted to the subject, 
are scattered plentifully among the farming jx)- 
pulaiion. I consider the man who communi- 
cates anj' improvement in agriculture or agri- 
cultural implements to the public, as conferring 
a lasting good to his kind, and as infinitely more 
woriby a niche in the temple of fame, than 
thousands of those whose names are rung 
through the land for deeds whose benefits die 
with the day. 

Mv excursion was too hurried and brief to 
afford me any material facts. 1 strolled over 
the plantation of my friend Ball, and was gra- 
tified at the success which has attended his ef- 
forts. His example 1 found contagious, and 
will prove of great advantage in that section. 
The crops, however, at this juncture are unpro- 
mising, in consequence of the cold and wet wea- 
ther. There was a heavy frost on the night of 
the 1st instant which did considerable damage 
to the tenderer plants. The practice of tilling 
a less number of acies and of cultivating them 
highly, is gaining rapidly, as is also that of im- 
proving their breeds of horses, cattle, sheep and 
swine. In short, every thing is promised^find 
already a great work is begun. 

If I find opportunity, and the materials which 

would forward it to its destination. But in Virginia 
a "o;ood fellow" is always welcome, and it is never 
too late here to accept an invitation once given. — Ed. 
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I need, I will send vou a communication or iwo 
of a somewhat graver cast in the course of (he 
summer. In the meant imc, allow me to thank 
you for the kmd invitation contained in the 
Planter, to gossip agriculture with you on the 
banks of your beautiful river, and believe me to 
be, with great respect, 

Truly yourp, 

• ' Simon Brown. 

We hope Mr. Brown will not forget his pro- 
mise to let us hear farther from him, and that 
our tauchinefis will not prevent him from animad- 
verting freely upon what he sees of an objec- 
tionable character amongst us. "VVe are a little 
restive under the accents of reproof, but when* 
administered genilj' by the hand of a friend, it 
is a wholesome medicine, and one we should 
try to swallow without a wry face. 



BIRDS ON FARMS AND ORCHARDS. 

An extensive experiment has been made on 
the Continent, the result of which has been, the 
opinion that farmers do wrong in destroying 
crows, jays, &c., and the small birds on their 
farms, especially where there are orchards. — 
That birds occasionally do mischief amongst 
ripe grain, there can be no doubt ; but the harm 
they do in autumn, is amply compensated by 
the good they do in spring, by the havoc they 
make amongst the insect tribes. The quantity 
of grubs and bugs destroyed by crows, and of 
caterpillars and their grubs by various small 
birds, must be annually immense. Other tribes 
of birds which feed on the wing, destroy mil- 
lions of winged insects, which would otherwise 
infest the air and become iiisupportably trouble- 
some ; even those usually supposed to be mis- 
chievous in gardens, have actually been proved 
to be innocent, for on examination they have 
been found fo destroy those buds only, which 
contained some destructive insect. On some 
very large farms, the proprietors determined a 
few years ago, to offer a reward for the heads 
of crows, but the issue proved destructive to 
their farms, for nearly the whole of their crops 
failed for three succeeding years, and they have 
since found it necessary to import birds to re- 
stock their farms 1 And of late years, the ex- 
tensive destruction of the foliage and young 
fruit trees in orchards, by a species of caterpillar, 
has excited the attention of the naturalist ; and 
it has been fotmd to have arisen from the habit 
of destroying those small birds about orchards, 
which, if they had been left unmolested, would 
have destroyed or kept down these destructive 
insects. 

Every crow requires at least one pound of 
food a week, and nine-tenths of their food con- 



sist of worms, grubs and insects ; one hundred 
crows then, in one season, Hesiroy 4,780 pounds 
of worms, giubis, insects and lan^a?; from this 
one fact, some slight idea ntay be formed of the 
usefulness of this much persecuted bird, the far- 
mer's best friend : but a thousand n)ore well-at- 
tested facts might be stated to show the value 
of birds to the farmer, if more were needed. — 
Let then, every fanner, and every one who is 
interested in the labor of the farmer— and who 
is not ? do what he can to protect them, and the 
face u{ the coimiry will no longer present the 
appearance of a scorched and blasted wilder- 
ness, but will preserve its beamy to the eye, and 
the trees will produce their fruit in season. 

New England Farmer. 



REAPING MACHINES. 

During our late han-est we have hnd in our 
vicinity two rival machines for reaping wheat. 
Messrs. JM'Cormick, of Rockbridge, and Hus- 
sey, of Baltimore, were the competitors for pub- 
lic favor. On one or two occasions they met 
by agreement in the same field and a considera- 
ble crowd assembled to witness the contest. A 
field belonging to Mr. Ambrose HutchesoA a 
. few miles above the city, was the arena of the 
first trial. Here, the palm was awarded to 
M*Cormick, as will be seen by the following 

REPORT* 

The undersigned were called upon, at the 
farm of Mr. A. Hutcheson, to witness the per- 
formance of the wheat reaping machines, in- 
vented by Cyrus H. M'Cormick and Obed Hus- 
soy, and to decide upon the merits of ihe same. 
We are unanimously of opinion, that both of 
them are valuable inventions, and richly merit 
the encouragement of the farming community. 
They both performed most admirably. The 
Committee feel great relticiance in deciding be- 
tween them. But, upon the whole, prefer 
M'Cormick's. 

C. W GoocH. 

W. H. Roane. 

James Pae. 

Curtis Carter. 

Francis Staples. 
' June 30, 1843. 

Mr. Hussey, however, contended that he had 
not had a fair chance, inasmuch, as the fieki 
had been selected by his adversar}', and was 
not calculated to test those qualities in the ma- 
chines in which his excelled; moreover, he 
said, that circumstances compelled him to 
come to the trial with a low priced, inferior ma- 
chine, which was not at all the one generally 
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known as Hussey's reaper: he, therefore, in- 
vited Mr. M'Cormick to meet him again at Mr. 
Roane's on the following Wednesday. At this 
exhibition we were present, and we were much 
pleased with the operation of both machines. — 
The company, consisting of some fifteen or 
twenty gentlemen, seemed pretty equally di- 
vided between the two. For our own part, we 
thought that there were some advantages ap- 
pertaining to the one that did not^belong to the 
ot h er, and vice versa. For inst ance, M *Corm ick's 
is the lighiest draught, being worked by two 
horses, whilst Hussey's requires four. From 
all we could learn and judge from the construc- 
tion of the two, we should infer that M'Cor- 
mick^s would cut best in damp grain ; but on 
the other hand, in lodged or tangled grain, Hue- 
sey^s certainly possesses great superiority. It 
is also a heavier, stronger, and more efficient 
machine, cutting, we should suppose, if well 
attended, from a fourth to a third more in a day. 
The price of Hussey's machine is $160, that 
of M'Cormick'8$100. 

The greatest advantage we conceive about 
these machines is the extreme cleanness with 
which they both cut. They shatter, too, infi- 
nitely less than the cradle. Either is worth 
more than its cost to any farmer, who cuhivates 
a large tract of smooth, level land in wheat or 
oats ; still, we would advise no one to go into 
his harvest relying upon his machine alone; 
what with wet wheat, tangled wheat, gullies, 
and hill sides, he will find that the cradles can- 
not be dispensed with, and it will be necessary 
to have them ready to take the place of the 
machine where such circumstances oppose its 
operation. 

For the Southern Planter. 

CHICKENS. 

Mr. Editor^ — Having a friend from Missouri 
with me last night, we were talking over many 
things ; among the rest, he mentioned a plan of 
raising chickens which had proved very suc- 
cessful, and gained great popularity in that sec- 
tion of the countr}'. Being very much pleased 
with it, and placing a high estimate upon the 
profit and convenience of raising all kinds of 
fowls, I communicate it to you for the benefit of 
the readers of the Planter. Have a lot of suffi- 
cient size enclosed, so as to keep your chickens 
in it, and keep it regularly ploughed up, to pre- 
vent any grass at all from growing in the yard ; 
set some little forks in the ground, about one 
foot high; lay some poles across them upon 



which lay some brush ; it makes a fine harbor 
for the chickens ; they run under from the hawks, 
and go under them frequently to enjoy the shade. 
By keeping the ground ploughed up, the chick- 
ens never have the disease called the ^pes, 
which I have seen thousands die with. They 
should be fed upon dough which is made up 
with butteimilk, and sometimes ^ease may be 
put in to an advantage. I have no doubt but 
the same plan would-be equally as good for tur- 
keys when young. Ducks and young geese 
require grass to feed on ; it is said that there is 
a very fine worm, not larger than a thread, in 
the grass, which the young fowls get in their 
throats, and which is one cause of the gapes ; 
in other cases, it is said tp be occasioned by the 
dew or wet grass after rains. 

Yours, respectfully, 

J. W. M. 
Tye River Warehouse, July 2, 1843. 



THE SOUTHERN PLANTER, 

We have received the June number of the 
above work, published in Richmond, Va., by C. 
T. Botts, and have perused its pages with much 
interest. It is neatly put up in pamphlet form, 
contains about twenty-two pagesand is published 
once a month, at the unusually low price of $1 
per annum. We are well aware that many 
agricultural works are of no manner of use to 
the agriculturists ; as they are poorly edited ; 
filled with communications from tyros and fancy 
farmers ; or, with immoderate puffs of new in- 
ventions, new wheat, new potatoes, new kinds 
of hogs and cattle — the first calculated to mis- 
lead the young reader and make him too fid- 
gety in farming — and the latter, to drain bis 
pocket. There is a great deal of humbu ggery 
in this world, and we have men who practice it 
as a calling. They go upon the idea that, *'all 
the fools are not dead yet," and put at our pock- 
ets, with muliicaulis, then with Italian Spring 
wheat, next with Dutton com, and now with 
Berkshire pigs, Durham cattle, and T. H. Bickes' 
plan of making luxuriant crops on poor land 
without ploughing and without manure. How- 
ever, from the spirit of the Southern Planter, 
we think it will at once expose to derision and 
contempt each new humbug as it is presented ; 
and thus guard inexperienced persons against 
parting foolishly with their money. The late 
Judge Buel warned the readers of the Cultivator 
against the muUicaulis fever, and said specu- 
lators were at work, long before the disease had 
reached this part of Virginia. Had the editors 
of agricultural papers been equally candid, mil- 
lions might have been saved to the unwary. — 
We think Mr. Botts will pursue the same course, 
and cause his publication to be useful, instead 
of detrimental, to the agriculturist. 

An agricultural work, suited to the farroerSj 
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in this region of Virginia, would be of great 
service to them. Mr. Bolts by obtaining sub- 
scribers and procuring correspondents, between 
tidewater antl the mountains, could make his 
work valuable to persons, whose attention is 
turned lo grazing and restoring worn-out land 
to fertility by the use of clover and plaster. — 
The proiucis and system of farming pursued in 
lower Virginia, differ from the products and sys- 
tem prevailing in this region. They rely on to- 
bacco and com as their money crops ; we on 
wheat and cattle: — they have inexhaustible 
flats; we have hills, which require improve- 
ment. His correspondents are tobacco growers, 
and what they discuss would have been useful 
in this section, when it was under process of 
being worn out by tobacco; but now, is nothing 
but mere reading. On the oiher hand, the Cul- 
tivator is published for a region of country, 
where slave-labor is not known; where the 
farms are small, and roots and vegetables culti- 
vated very extensively. Hence it is that there 
is more about turnips and potatoes than is of 
interest to us. There are in the counties bor- 
dering on the Blue Ridge practical farmers and 
graziers, whose intelligence and experience, can 
furnish a variety of useful information ; and if 
Mr. Botis will only enlist them in his service his 
publication will ami all Virginia better than any 
other yet sent out. We have in this county 
men who know how to farm, and how to keep 
their land rich, and make money besides. Thou- 
sands of acres hereabouts, which, twenty years 
ago were poor, are now producing heavy crops 
of clover, timothy and grain. To such as these 
we refer Mr. Botts. 

We extract the above from the " Flag of '98," 
published at Warrenton, Fauquier, chiefly for 
the purpose of saying, that our great ambition 
is lo publish an agricuhural work that shall be 
entirely of a practical character, and acceptable 
to every portion of the Stale of Virginia. To 
enable us to do so we must rely upon the as- 
sistance of the friends of the cause in every 
section of the State. Nothing would please us 
more, than if, through the assistance of our 
friend of the " Flag," we could grace the Planter 
with the experience and wisdom of the farmers 
of Fauquier and Loudoun ; especially upon the 
subject of the clover, plaster and cattle system, 
which has enriched the proprietor and the soil at 
the same time, wherever it has been introduced. 



FEEDING HORSES. 



Various opinions are entertained as to the best 
and most economical mode of feeding horses, 
and many experiments are on record that have 
been instituted to settle the qtiestion. The result 

Vol. IIL-24 



seems to be, that at the ordinary prices of grain 
and hay, it is Cheaper to keep horses on gmin, 
than on hay or on hay and grain. There is an- 
other important matter to be considered, how- 
ever, and that is — is feeding entirely with grain, 
as conducive to the health of ihe animal, as a 
mixlure of hay and grain ? We do not believe 
it to be ; and the general result of the experi- 
ments has been to show that it is not. Our 
own experience too would lead us to speak de- 
cidedly upon this point. We have tried feeding 
horses upon grain alone, and upon gmin and 
hay, and found the latter the best for the aninnale. 
They were not so shrunk up or gaunt, there 
was more muscle and consequently more weight, 
and whatever may be thought of this latter 
quality in a race horse, where nothing but sinews 
and bones are required, every farmer knows that 
the road or farm horse is worth but little with- 
out weight. Feeding horses on grain alone, is 
like keeping a man on wheat bread solely ; he 
will live for a time, but will finally sink under 
the experiment. In this case, the finer the flour 
the worse for the man. We have never had 
horees in better condition for labor, than when 
we have fed them with cut wheat straw, wet 
up in a tub with Indian corn meal. It is evi- 
dent there must be some proportion between the 
bulk and the nutritive power of food, and grain 
alone gives too much nutritive matter for the 
bulk. Oats, perhaps, approach nearer the stand* 
ard ihan any other grain ; but the use of these 
alone will in a long run be found unadvisable. 
One of the most carefully conducted experi- 
ments we have noticed was the one made by 
Mr. Brotherton, near Liverpool; and he came 
to the conclusion that horees cannot be kept in 
a condition fit for work, if fed on grain alone.— 
For nine years Mr. Brotherton allowed eight 
horses, three Winchester bushels of oats and 
one of beans, but no hay or chaff. During this 
period he annually lost more or less horses, 
which he attributed to the quantity of grain 
being greater than the stomach could digest. — 
'Vh'm induced him to adopt feeding hay with his 
errain in the following proportion: — To eight 
horses he allowed one bushel of oats, one bushel 
of beans, and three bushels of cut hay, straw, 
or clover ; and he found them better able to do 
their work than before, and for several years af- 
ter adopting the plan lost but one horse from 
disease. Farmers, we a rej^o nfident, have much 
to learn on the subject of^^ding animals, and 
the health and go6d condition of the latter will, 
we doubt not, be found compatible with greater 
degrees of economy than has generally been 
practised. — Cultivator. 



ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

We have been much complimented lately 
upon the greatly increased quantity of our ori- 
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ginal communications. For our own part, we 
think there is an idle prepossession existing in 
the public mind in favor of what is called an 
original communication. If we can find a good 
thing, should we decline to publish it because it 
has been communicated first to some other pa- 
per? Would our readers cut us off from the 
prolific source of agricultural information af- 
forded by our exchange papers, from the benefits 
to be derived from the experience and informa- 
tion of the correspondents of the agricultural 
papers with which our table is daily covered ? 
On the contrary, we often discard an original 
communication, and select an extract which we 
think conveys information of more value to the 
reader; and yet there are readers so senseless 
as to object to such articles that they are all 
" copied." We humbly conceive it to be our 
duty, diligently to examine all the material af- 
forded us, and to select the best for our sub- 
scribers, from whatever source it may originate ; 
and as the aggregate of the contributors to 
other papers is to the number of our own cor- 
respondents, as an hundred to one, it stands to 
reason, if we labor as we should do and go over 
the whole ground, that each number of the 
Planter should contain at least ten selected for 
one original article ; and but for the public taste, 
it should be so. Nothing would tend so much 
to abridge our editorial labors as the resolution 
to fill our columns with original matter ; to do 
which, we would only have to hand over to the 
printer one half of the manuscript copy we re- 
ceive from the post office. 



For the Soathem Planter. ' 

SEED WHEAT.— CAUTION. 

Mr, EdiloTj — Let me advise any farmer, who 
intends to purchase seed wheat, to do so of the 
raiser of the wheat, who is boimd to know whe- 
ther he is disposing of a good article or a bad 
one. I, with two of my near neighbors; in this 
immediate vicinity, (and I understand a consi- 
derable number of persons in different parts of 
the country) purchased a part of our seed wheat, 
in October last, froj^a commission merchant^ in 
the city, at the r<RRl price of one dollar and 
twenty-five cents per bushel^ thinking we were 
getting a most superior article ; when lo ! what 
is the result ! my two friends have ploughed up 
considerable portions of theirs — one re-sowing 
with good seed, the other seeding the land with 
oats, and both considering the remainder of the 
land seeded with the wheat spoken of, as thrown 
away for the present crop. For my own part. 



having seeded my land with clover and graES 
seed, I was compelled to let it remain ; and now 
have the daily mortification of seeing one-sixth 
of a crop on my best land, while I have even an 
abundant crop upon land adjoining, but seeded, 
with wheat purchased of di farmer. Upon men- 
tioning my mortification to the person of whom 
I purchased it, but whom I freely and willingly 
acquitted of all knowledge at the time of the 
seed having been heated^ as it must have been, 
my only consolation was, " He could not help 
it; if I had not purchased it, some one else 
would, as plenty more wanted it.'' So after 
this, say I, buy of the raiser. 

A Sufferer. 
Henrico^ June 26, 1843. 



GAPES IN CHICKENS. 

A writer in the Farmer's Cabinet, says, posi- 
tively, that the gapes in chickens, which cause 
so many to die, are occasioned by worms in the 
windpipe ; and that if the poulterer is pleased to 
take a feather, strip the sides all ofif except a 
small tuft at the end, dip this in spirits of tur- 
pentine, ca^ch the chicken, open its mouth and 
just touch this turpentine to the mouth of the 
windpipe, which may easily be seen at the top 
of the tongue and near its roots, the worms will 
almost instantly die, and the chicken as instantly 
recover. He says there is no danger to the 
chicken from this course. — JV. £. Plough Boy. 

We-believe with the writer of the above that 
it is worms which occasions the gapes^ and 
think that the application of the spirits of tur- 
pentine would prove efifectual, but we deem it 
proper to add the remedy which we have al- 
ways found efifectual. Whenever we found our 
chickens laboring under the disease, we gave 
them each a tea-spoonful of a strong solution of 
assafoBtida, which invariably cured the disease, 
and as we supposed, by dislodging the worm, 
which we took it for granted was the cause of 
the disease.— .^mericfln Farmer, 

« 

We never fail to disseminate information that 
has the slightest tendency to increase the quan- 
tity or quality oi fried chicken. 



ITEMS IN DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 

Use spirits of turpentine to remove grease 
spots from clothes. It dissolves the grease, and 
then soap the more easily removes it. Grease 
may be removed from undyed woollen by a so- 
lution of pearlash. 

Lime spots on woollen clothes may be com- 
pletely removed by strong vinegar. The vine- 
gar efifectually neutralizes the lime, but does 
not generally efilsct the color of the cloth. Dark 
cloth, the color of which has been completely 
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destroyed in spots six inches square, has thus 
had its original color perfectly restored. 

The whiteness of ivory handled knives may 
be restored by robbing them with fine sandpaper 
or emery. 

The ofiener carpets are shaken, the longer 
they last, as the particles of dirt and sand which 
collect upon them grind the threads. Sweeping 
them also wears them. 



Dry wood will produce on a moderate esti- 
mate, twice as much heat as the same amount 
of green wood; and saves much trouble in 
kindling fires on coM mornings. To prevent its 
burning away too rapidly, the sticks should be 
large. To suppose that green wood will actu- 
ally cause more heat in burning than dry, is as 
absurd as to suppose a vessel of hot water will 
freeze sooner than a cold one. — CuUivaior. 



GEARING HORSES. 




In the various occupations of the farm we 
make use every day of the result of scientific 
inquiry, frequently without noticing the where- 
fore of the peculiar process we adopt, and fre- 
quently losing all the benefit of the scientific 
principle from ignorance or forgetfulness. In as 
simple a matter as the gearing of horses there 
is an important principle of mechanics to be 
noticed, without an observance of which it is 
impossible to get a team to work to the greatest 
advantage and ease. . 

The annexed cut represents an ordinary dou- 
ble-tree ; and our object here is to illustrate the 
importance of constructing it so that the point 
at which the tree is fastened to the load shall 
be considerably behind the point at which the 
hors« are fastened to the tree. The horses are 
here hitched at a and 6, and the tree draws the 
load at c, considerably behind a line which 
would pass from a to b. The advantage of this 
construction is this: as soon as one of the 
horses goes ahead of the other, his part of the 
lever the double-tree fomis, becomes the shortest, 
and the other, working to far greater advantage 
by a longer lever, is soon able to come up, or 
if still lagging behind is able with even inferior 
strength to fully divide the draught with the 
other. Suppose the horse at b starts ahead and 
draws his part of the double-tree forward to d; 
a, at the other end then of course falls back to 
e, and the line (/, a, will represent the position of 
the double-tree. In this Qpsition, the fulcrum 
being still the same at c, and the horses still 



drawing straight ahead, it will be seen tha^ the 
right hand horse will have a lever rather longer 
than before — perpendicular to the line of draught 
and at which he works to the greatest advan- 
tage ; whereas the left hand horse, has a lever 
at which he exerts part of his force in pulling 
lengthwise with the wood, the real mechanical 
length of which is only c,/, nearly a third shorter 
than that of the other horse. 

Important as this principle is in constructing 
double trees and working two horses abreast, it 
is far more important in single-trees and the 
working of one horse. If the horse pulled like 
the ox, by some point of his body on which the 
load bore in all gaits with an equal pressure, it 
would not be necessary to give his single-tree 
any swing, or adjust the lever power in the 
manner above illustrated. But a horse by his 
gait in harness is continually advancing one 
side ahead of the other as he moves his shoul- 
ders. When a horse plants one of his fore feet 
the exertion to draw the trace on that side is 
comparatively nothing. He merely leans him- 
self forward, and his weight, the exertion of his 
hind legs as well as the fore leg planted, all aid 
in facilitating the steady pressure the shoulder 
of that leg makes against the load. It is when 
his fore foot rises to be advanced another step 
that he is taxed the worst ; and he must then 
by the muscles of one shoulder alone move the 
whole load the distance he advances his shoul- 
der, unless the single-tree is given a swing. By 
reference now to th^ above cut and a recollec- 
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tion of a horse's gait, it will be perceived that 
when a horse thus raises his foot to make an- 
other step, the lever of his single-tree on that 
side will correspond with that of/, c, in the 
double-tree above, and hung longer than that of 
the opposite side,^inake the resistance to the 
shoulder exerted much lighter. The only way 
in which horses could work at all in single har- 
ness without having a swing to their single- 
trees is in drays or carts where the pressure is 
so great on the back that they pull more by 
that than by their shoulders. ^^ e have little 
doubt that many of the cases of swiney, big- 
shoulder, &c. — diseases produced by over-strain- 
ing the muscles of the shoulder, are produced 
by a neglect of the principle we have here at- 
tempted to illustrate in gearing the horse. 

South Western Farmer, 



rrs prefer having their poles cut in the fall or 
winter ; from November to February, being con- 
sidered the best to secure exemption from the 
worm. It would appear, however, that there is 
a short time after the leaf has been fully formed, 
and the bark ceases to peel readily, in which 
wood if cut will be free from the worm. From 
some experiments, this period would seem to be 
in the monih of June. The cause of this, doubt- 
less is that the insect depositing the ^gg is not 
developed so early in the season; but appears 
immediately afterward. — CuUwaior. 



For the Southem Planter. 

•Mr. Editor^ — In your June number " Inves- 
togator" remarks, "If I lived in or near Rich- 
mond I should undoubtedly seek the privilege 
of saturating plaster with urine, at the capiiol.'' 
"Also, that of composting dead animals with 
marl near Rocketts." I am composting dead 
animals with ground plaster. Will h6 be so 
good as to give his reasons for preferring marl ? 
la not ground plaster better ? 
Very truly your friend, 

Geo. WooDPiN. 

July 7, 1843. 

CUTTING TIMBER. 

Editors of the Cultivator^-^l have long wished 
to hear an opiniorf expressed by some of our 
scientific men, in regard to the proper time of 
cutting timber, and the cause of worms in wood. 
I have frequently observed axe handles, and 
handles of other farming implements, almost 
eaten up by worms, and perhaps not a hole to be 
seen on the outside of the wood. The question 
is, how come the worms in the wood, and what 
time of year must timber be cut, to prevent the 
worm from attacking it ? Adolphus." 

There are a m\iltitude of insects that deposite 
their eggs in wood. In process of time the egg 
changes to a worm or grub, which feeds on the 
wood for a time, when it emerges from the tree 
and becomes a perfect insect. Of these borers 
those that prey on the apple, locust, &c. are 
roost familiar. There are some kinds of timber, 
such as hickory, ash, and maple, which are lia- 
ble to be injured by worms at times, to such a 
degree as to render them utterly worthless. — 
They become what is called " power post ;'' or 
present when broken, or cut into, little more 
than a fine dust, while the outside is apparently 
sound. Hoop poles furnish frequent examples 
of this insect destruction ; and to avoid it, coop- 



For &e Southern Planter. 
AGRICULTURAL APHORISMS. 

NO. IV. 

Partly Extracts. 

You need not go into the house to seek and 
know the farmer ; only look on his farm, and 
you know all, except the height of his body. 

Nature bids you to diplike deformity ; there- 
fore, put your work in order. 

If you ask me which is the real hereditary 
sin of human nature, I answer, indolence — it 
begets all manner of vice, and starvation of maxi 
and beast. 

Who will not see and act, when he should, 
shall not act wh^n he would. 

Compare carefully and freqtiently the "^differ- 
ent propositions and modes of business, and 
choose with prudence. 

Who loses the sunshine, sh^U not profit by 
moonshine. 

He alone has energy, who cannot be deprived 
of it by misfortune. 

There are but three classes of men, the retro- 
grade, the stationary, and the progressive. It 
is your right to take choice. 

No despxmdency, friend, you cannot tell what 
you can do, till you make a mighty effoit. 

I would as soon undertake to transpose a 
mountain, as to subdue indolence and obsiinncy. 

He who becomes every day more sagacious 
in observing the works of nature, is himself a 
noble piece of work. 

The best time to kill grass and weeds in a 
com field, is before they have life. 

Who will sacrifice nothing and enjoy all, is 
a fool. 

The discovery of truth by slow progressive 
meditations, is wisdom. 

He who has all confidence in himself, is 
equally a fool with him who has no faith in 
others. 

Who will not plough by reason of the heat 
or cold, shall beg in harvest and get nothing. 

Kiss the hand of him who can renounce what 
he has publicly taught, when convinced of his 
error. 
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A bad system is better than do system. | 

Avoid bim as a friend, wbo makes a wry 
mouth at the praises bestowed on a good farmer. 

Imitate him whose observation passes tot 
over the most minute, whilst it follows only the 
highest objects. 

The more there is of inind ifi your solitary 
employments, the more -dignity in your cha- 
racter. 

Two misfortunes — thinkers are scarce as gold, 
and those who think least are least disposed to 
let others think (or them. 

Trust him little who praises all, and him less 
who censures all, and him least who is indiffer- 
ent about alL 

Who postpones the business of to-day till the 
monow will probably postpone his to-morrow to 
eternity. 

He is much greater, who produces one thing 
entire and perfect, than he who does many by 
hah'es. 

As the captain with a foil on the point of his 
spear, so the farmer with a dull implement — 
hard labor and but little execution. 

If you will put your mark on such of these 
aphorisms as create an uneasy sensation, and 
send me the copy, I will know you right well. 

Arous. 

Amherst, July. 8, 1843. 



animal, and other substances can be readily pro- 
cured at little cost ? 

2d. From the experiment' you have made, do 
you think that labor may be profitably employed 
in making this manure on large farms, or is 
it merely intended for experimenters on truck 
patches, gardens, ^c? 

3d. Ad the decomposition is so rapidly pro- 
duced, does not the ammonia (or whatever you 
chemists call it, I mean the strength of the ma- 
nure,) as speedily pass olT, and the manure le* 
come comparatively worthless, as you have seen 
farm-yard manure become by being kept too 
long? 

4th. You say it is not costly, but troublesome ; 
how much, and what kind of trouble is it ? Is 
it that kind of trouble with which every suc- 
cessful farmer is acquainted, and for which he 
gets rewarded, more or less, or is it like the In- 
dian's gun, cost more than it comes to ? 

6th. Taking every thing connected with it 
in consideration, would you advise a farmer 
owning some five or six hundred acres of poor 
land, situated twelve miles from navigation and 
thirty miles from any town, employing the la- 
bor of twelve hands, and with a large and 



For the Southern Planter. 

BOMMER'S MANURE. 

Mr, Editor, — The following communication 
I am sure will be read with interest by most of 
your subscribers, and as I have received recent- 
ly, so many interrogatoiies concerning "Bom- 
mer's Manure," I have concluded to send it for 
publication in the Planter, with such remarks 
as I may make upon it : 

King WiUiam, July 6, 1843. 

Mr. Woodfin : 

Dear Sir, — I have seen the result of your ex- 
periment with Bommer's patent manure, in the 
last Planter, and while I believe every word you 
have said about it, I am not entirely satisfied 
that it will be to the interest of every one to 
purchase the right to make and use it. Virgi- 
nians have been so often humbugged with pa- 
tent inventions, that I am very slow to receive 
any notion that comes secreted under a patent 
right, I will, therefore, be obliged to you to an- 
swer the following questions : 

1st. Can the materials of which the manure 
is composed, and also those required to produce 
such speedy decomposition, be procured in suffi- 
cient quantities on a poor foreet farm to make 
it an object on such a farm ; or is it only adapted 
to the neighborhood of towns, where mineral, 



growing family, and not a cent to spend in hum- 
bugs or costly experiments, to purchase the 
right to make and use this manure? 

You will please pardon the liberty F have 
taken in addressing this communication to you ; 
my only apology is my great desire to use all 
the means in my power, for the improvement of 
our mother earth, and I should like to become 
acquainted with this process of Mr. Bommer's, 
but do not like the idea of buj'ing a pig in a 
bag. 

Should you think it worth while to reply to 
this, you can do it through the Plahter, if 
you prefer it, (as I suppose it probable you will 
receive other cofnmunications on this subject,) 
or by letter privately, by mail, as you may 
choose. 

Yours, most respectfully, 

Wm. S. Rtx.and. 

In answering the foregoing queries I shall 
take them up in the order they are propounded, 
without any farther preliminary ren»ark. 

1st. "Can the materials of which the manure 
is composed, and also those required to produce 
such speedy decomposition be procured in suffi- 
cient quantities on a poor forest fatm ?" &c. &c. 
I answer yes — they cnn be procured in abun- 
dance, both for making the manure, and also for 
their speedy decomposition, with the exception 
of some articles necessary to make the lees.* 

* The articles alluded to in the exception, which 
Mr. Woodfin did not consider himself al liberty to 
speciiy, are Umfi and salt; abont fifly pounds of the 
former and a couple of pounds of the latter being 
required to an ordmary heap of the manure. — "Ed. 
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The rneihod is not adapted to the neighborhood 
of towns, except where large quantities of ve- 
getable substances can be had. 

2d. " From the experiment you have madoj 
do you think that labor may be profitably em- 
ployed in making this m'^nure on large farms?" 
&c. Answer, I do. It is equally well adapted 
" to truck patches, gardens, &c." if they have 
an abundance of vegetable substances, not other- 
wise. 

3d. "As the decomposition is so speedily pro^ 
duced, does not the ammonia (or whatever you 
chemists call it, I mean the strength of the ma- 
nure,) as speedily pass off?" &c. To this ques- 
tion I answer, in consequence of -the great heat 
produced in* the process .of fermentation, it is 
quite probable that a portion of the ammonia 
may escape. Ammonia, however, has great 
affinity for water, and els a quantity of water is 
necessary in making the manure, 1 should .think 
the escape of ammonia would not be very great. 
Mr. Bommer says " the salts produced in the 
process of fermentation, 'are a quantity of ni- 
trate of lime and caustic potash, ammonia, and 
saltpetre' — four substances which modem che- 
mistry has found to contain the n^ost fecundating 
properties possible." 

4lh. " You say it is not cosily, but- trouble- 
some — how much and what kind of trouble is 
it V^ &c. I alluded to the trouble of collecting 
the materials, making the compost heaps, mak- 
ing the "lees," and the several applications and 
waterings with the same, necessary to complete 
the decomposition of the materials. The labor 
thus expended I am sure would result in a rich 
reward to a skilful and persevering farmer. I 
must most respectfully' ask to be excused from 
answering the 6th question, I will not advise 
any one to buy the right, lest for want of proper 
energy and skill on the part of the purchaser, it 
might fail to answer his purpose, and I should 
have the blame ; I will, however, say this much, 
that from what I have heard of Mr. Ry land's 
zeal and energy in doing what he can to im- 
prove our " mother earth," that Bomraer's pa- 
tent could hardly fail of success in such hands. 
With him it would neither be like the " Indian's 
gun," nof the " pig in the bag." 

In conclusion, let me remark, that I am no 
way interested in the sale of these patents — I 
own only an individual right, and should there 
not be another sold in the State it would be a 
njatter of perfect indifference to me. 
Very truly, yours, 

Geo. Woodfin. 



three times over. Dirty suds after washing-, is 
oimost universally thrown into th'e nearest gut- 
ter, to be washed away and wasted, would it 
not be an improvement, and show a laudable 
economy in the good woman of the farm bouse, 
to have.it conveyed to the garden, to enrich the 
ground, and make the vegetables grow more 
luxuriantly? l*he potash, the grease, and the 
dirt, all of \thich are component parts of soap 
suds, are firet-rate manures, and should always 
be applied to make plants grow, and especially 
when hard times are loudly complained of and 
sound economy is the order of the day. 



SOAP SUDS. 

There is no better manure than dirty soap 
suds; and there is not a farm house in the 
country, but what produces enough of it in the 
course of a year, to manure a garden two or 



For the Southern Planter. 

COMMENTS ON THE JULY NUMBER OF 
THE SOUTHERN PLANTER. 

This number as a whole, pleases me well, 
and I congratulate Mr. Botts and the Common- 
wealth on the success and preferment of the 
Planter. I verily believe that it is destined 
.to become ere long, equal in every way to any 
thing of the kind in America. And why not? 
Are the people of Virginia less- patriotic than 
others ? Are they deficient in intellect or edu- 
cation ? Have they less interest in the pros- 
perity of agriculture? Have they loss time to 
expend in investigation and communication ? — 
Oh, Virginia ! once thou didst stand erect, in 
health and^beauty ; and clad in goodly raiment, 
did look with pride on thy children. Then not 
one slain could be seen on thy garments nor one 
sickly furrow on thy cheeks ; but lo, these many 
years thy condition has caused thee to bow down 
thine head with blushes, and when strangers 
pass by, thou art wont to. hide, or disown thy 
name. Nevertheless I pray thee, my good mo- 
ther, hold up thine head a little; for although 
we have in our youthful and frivolous days, 
acted ungratefully toward thee, yet since age 
and better judgment have come upon us, we are 
wont to become dutiful children. Yes, although 
my head is growing grey with age, yet I, for 
one, do espouse thy cause ; and surely there are 
thousands more dutiful and competent than I. 
I hope that yet ere I die, I may see every wound 
on thy bcxly healed, thy garments renewed, thy 
cheeks glowing with beauty ; and we, thy chil- 
dren, enjoying the pride of owning thee as a 
mother, and the gratification of having returned 
to our duty. Virginia must rise; yea, may I 
not say, she shall rise and take that stand for 
which nature destined her. And shall not the 
Southern Planter be one of the prime in- 
struments in this consummation, so devoutly to 
be wished for? 

RootH^uUwre. — Mr. Bement says " If the root 
culture can be made to succeed in Virginia, of 
which I haVe little doubt, I should not at all be 
surprised to hear that the lands there should 
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double in value in the course of a few years. 
In fact, I am 80 well convinced of it, that were 
I to sell the farm I now occu]}y, I should tum 
my face to Virginia," &c. Now, friend Bemenl, 
all you have to do is to come hither next fall 
and see for yourself, and I am persuaded you 
will doubt no longer. Indeed, sir, as altitude 
creates climate, we can give you any climate 
you desire, with the advantages of longer sum- 
mers, and lighter snows ; and that too anywhere 
about the centre of our State. We full well 
know your character, sir, and gladly would we 
adopt you in our family, and embrace you, and 
all such, as brethren. Do come, if only on a 
visit ] and if we do not receive you with open 
countenances, hands and hearts, then we give 
you leave to " publish it in Galb, and tell it in 
Alskalon." 

Improvement of Old Land, — Mr. Morton says, 
*' plaster, lime, &c. are.raiher expensive articles 
to be used broadcast." Now, ahhougb I like 
this communication very well in the general, 
yet I think this rather too much of a broadcast 
assertion. I wish Mr. M. had told us his 
whereabouts, for the cost of carriage and the 
action of the plaster on the land, should de- 
termine whether it should be used broadcast or 
not. Where judiciously used, I believe that at 
one dollar the bushel, it is the cheapest manure 
which can be bought^ to be used broadcast or 
otherwise. 

Fencing, — I wish Mr. Miller would abandon 
bis crooked bank, if he will not his crooked 
fence. If the bank were straight and broader, 
the hogs could not root through so easily, the 
fence would stand firmer, and grass could be 
sowed and mowed therefrom. 

Com, — I suppose I can guess what Mr. 
Tucker means by " barring- the com, lapping 
the grass in the row, and splitting it again," but 
when be adds, " destroying the corn," I cannot 
guess; only that it may be a typographical 
error. Nor can I understand what he means, 
when he says, " In Roanoke we plough every 
other row through the crop, from the beginning ; 
and every other row is of course worked differ- 
ently." I would ask whether half the rows are 
never worked, or whether they are worked al- 
ternately % How is it they are worked differ- 
ently ? And how can a third more be culti- 
vated ? The Roanoke mode of culture may be 
better than mine, but I never suffer a sprig of 
grass to grow amongst my com, so as to require 
barriQg or lapping ; nor would I have such a 
plough amongst my corn as a gift. 1 speak 
from experience, yet I may be wrong. 

Hanover Agricultural Fair.— Perfectly right, 
Mr. Botts ; you should never gratify localities 
at the expense of the public. The good people 
of Hanover will justify your course, upon re- 
flection. 



Comments on the May and June lumbers. — I 
discover an error in my remarks to "A Young 
Planter." Read, "his assertion that tobacco 
will not take rot," &c. And a word for you, 
friend Botts. You say, " stones indubitably by 
the covering they afford, prgtect the earth from 
the rays of the sun, and so prevent evapora- 
tion," &c. Now, sir, with equal confidence I 
say you are indubitably wrong, except in case 
of large stones, and these too thick to convey 
unnatural heat to the earth. Then, and in that 
case, I too have often observed "that the most 
luxuriant tufts of grass or wheat in the field were 
those growing from underneath the stones." — 
But I would tiot attribute this luxuriance to ex- 
tra moisture, but to the extra pasturage under- 
neath the stones ; and I must contend, that in 
the general, that pasturage is kept in good heart 
by the decomposition of the stones. But if Mr. 
B. will yet contend that stones are valuable to 
prevent evaporation, I will turn him over to my 
friend Goddin, of Bacon duarter Branch, who 
Ihave no doubt will freely give him a few lOads 
for the purpose of making experiments. Or if 
nothing else will do, he can send to me, and I 
will furnish him with a few hundred loads of 
boulders, which are now burning my land and 
crops to death. 

A Ploughing Maich. — Success to the pony 
purse, a glorious day for the ploughing, and a 
huzza for the most skilful ploughman. 

Investigator. 

We are extremely obliged to our respected 
correspondent for the liberality with which ho 
flings l^is stones at us, and we would not attempt 
to fling back again, but that we are desirous to 
obtain the benefit of his experience and observa- 
tion upon a question involved in the difference 
between us. Th'is difference, we humbly con- 
ceive, is narrowed down to the cause of the su- 
perior profluctiveness of land, which is covered 
by large stones ; for that some size of stone is 
productive oP fertility, we both seem to agree. 
"Investigator" attributes it to the decomposition 
of the material of the stone, we to the protection 
it affords as a covering from the sun amd air. — 
We have long thought that the benefit of a 
cover was not suflficiently appreciated, and that 
the day would come when it would be recog- 
nized as one of the first principles in agriculture, 
that the land should be protected from the bane- 
ful influence of the sun and air. Has any man 
ever seen an instance where ground was so pro- 
tected that it was not enriched? Where do 
cunning boys go to look for worms, those un- 
erring indicators of fertility in the soil % They 
raise a stone or plank, and is it the decomposi- 
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tion of the one or the other that has produced 
the rich, moist earth underneath ? 

May not the consideration of this circum* 
stance, we respectfully inquire, lead to the adop- 
tion of some valuable noode of improvement? 
May it not deter us from turning up and expos- 
ing to the influences of sun and air the subtle 
and hidden treasures of the earth? If we 
should so carefully preserve our heaps of ma- 
nure from the hostile action of these elements, 
why should not we 'as carefully guard from 
their blighting influence, the same agents, that 
are constantly generated in the boweb of the 
earth ? If in any manner we protect the stir- 
face of the earth for six months from exposure, 
we know that it is equal to a heavy dressing of 
manure ; why then should we take the greatest 
possible pains te expose it as some of our farmers 
do? 

Without forming a " theory" about the mat- 
ter, ourselves, we should like,' as the question 
has incidentally arisen, to pin the attention of 
" Investicrator" to its consideration. 



For the Southern Plapter. 

ERRATA. 

Mr. Editor^ — Please to correct an error in 
print, in the article sent b^me at the request of 
the Club and published in the kst number (6). 
On the 130th page, 2d column, 2d paragraph, 
3d line, for ^^ sowing grass * ezdusweh^ "^ read 
sowing grass extensively, 

A. C. Morton. • 



Ridimoud Markets, July 19, 1843. 

•— ^^«i«^— ^«^^— — "— ^-^•»— ^"— ^^■^^"•— ^-~— ■^■— i^— "— ^— ^^— ■■•— ^— ■••i»««»«^« 

Tobacco. — Receipts more moderate: no material 
change in prices, except fjr fine manuiaclaring qua- 
lities. We quote lugs S3 a' $2i and ^{ ; leaf, com- 
mon $3 a $34; middling $3i a $4|; ^ood S4| a $5^; 
fine scemmiog and manulacturin^ scarce, and sells 
from $6 to ;!$11}, as in quality; a few extra manufac- 
Curing hhds. have been sold at from $10 to $40. 

Whbat. — A few scattering parcels have been de- 
livered, but no price has ^et been fixed. 

Flour. — Canal: quanuiy in market yery small — a 
few sales have been made on the Basin at $5. No 
City Mills floor in market, consequently no quotation 
can be given. 

Corn — 57i cents per bushel. 

Oats— 2t5 a 29 cents per bushel from vessels, and 
35 a 37i from wagons and dt*pot. 

Provisions. — Bacon: City cured, Todd*s hog round 
and Smiihfield held at 7 cents. Small sales Western 
sides 6 a 7, mostly 6&; shoulders 4 a'd, as to quality. 
Lard— 7 a 8, dull — all kinds of bacon rather dull. 

Butter. — Mountain, wholesale, 6 a 8 cents per lb. 
for inferior. A prime article commands from 13 to 
15 cents. A very large supply in market. 

Cheese — ^5^ a 7 cts. per lb. Very little in market. 

Cattle. — For cattle on the hoof, $4 to $4| are the 



general' prices. Vea]s-^$2 to 96. according to qua- 
lity. Mtttton-H^U to 93|. Lambs-^from $1 to SS, 
according to quality. 

Coal — 10 to 18 cents per bushel. 

Cotton— 6 a 7 cents per lb. 

Cotton Yarns. — Richmond and Manchester (Pac- 
toiy Prices,) Nos. 4, 5 and 6, 15; 7, 8 and 9, lb; 10, 
11 atfd 12, 17; 13, 14 and 15, 18; 16, 17 and 18, 19; 
19 and 20, 90 cents. . 

Feathers — ^25 a 30 cents per lb. for live geese. 

Fish.— Mackerel, No. 3, $5. Herrings---Cut, No. 
1, $4i to $4i; Roe, $4f to* |^. Shad, $6 a S6i per 
barrel. 

Hides. — Green, 4 to 5 cents per lb.; Spanish, 13 a 
16|. • 

IRON.—Pig, SS5 to mSO] Swedes, 895 a $100 per 
ton; llnglish S85 to $90; Tredegar, Richmond ma- 
nufactory,) $90; Up Country bar, S70 a $75. 

Lumber.— ^lear white pine S^; refuse clear $25; 
merchantable S15; reftise last sale Stl a St3 per M.; 
one inch pine ])lank from SlO to SI I per M.; three- 
quarter inch pine plank $8 to $12; flooring $16 to 
$20; 3 by 4 scantlm^ $14 to $16; joists ^; two 
inch plank $20; weather boarding $10 to $12. 

Limb. — Sales of Thomaston at $1 per cask. 

Plaster. — On the Basin bank $4i; from wharf $3. 

Salt.— Last cai^ sold at $1 67 from the ship. 

Soap. — For brown 4 a 6 cts. per lb.; white and var 
negated^ 12 a 14. 

Steel. — American blistered $135 to $140 per ton. 

EXCHANGE. 

FoREiON. — On London 8i per cent, premium. 
Domestic. — ^New York Checks, par a i premiimL 

Philadelphia, par a i premium. 

Baltimore, par a \ premium. 

North Carolina Bank Notes large |, small -1 dis. 

South Carolina, 1 discount. 
* Savannah, 2 discount. 
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Sebotely to a^fltf culture, Jgortfculturr, nun thr Jgouseiiolli arts. 



Agriculture Ls the nursing mother of the Arts. 

Xeiwpkon. 



Tillage and Pasturage are the two breasts of the 
State.— S^y. 



C. T. BOTTS, Editor. 
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FARMERS' CLUBS. 

We ar6 much pleased to find that the beoefits 
of assodaiion begin to be appreciated bj the 
agricultural commuoity. Annual fairs and ex- 
hibitions are well enough in their way, but they 
are too few and far between to be productive of 
any very important results. It is to the con- 
tinued and repeated influence of those neighbor- 
hood associations, which, under the name of 
"farniers' clubs,** are beginning to be so popular, 
that we are to look for those benefits to agricul- 
ture that all other arts and sciences have derived 
from the union and association of their members. 

One of these clubs has been gotten up in this 
vicinity, and a single attendance was sufficient 
to satisfy us that these meetings are admimbly 
calculated to minister not less to the sociability 
than the improvement of a neighborhood. To 
a man groaning under the heat and dust of a 
city, nothing can be more delightful than one of 
these rural excursions ; where, amidst the song 
of birds, the odor of flowers, and the shade of 
trees he may enjoy the delightful hospitality of 
the members of the Henrico Farmers' Club. — 
The forenoon is devoted to social intercourse, 
and it is not until the cloth is removed, and the 
physical man fully provided for, that the spiri- 
tual being is considered to be sufficiently subli- 
mated to take into consideration the profound 
truths of agriculture. Then it is, that some 
question selected at a previous meeting, is made 
the topic of conversation, and an opportunity is 
aflbrded to every member to avail himself of 
the experience of his friend and neighbor. It is 
our lot to fill the honorable post of Secretary to 
this Club, and from our notes we shall probably, 
from time to time, make a few extracts for the 
benefit of our readers. For instance, at the first 
meeting the question for discussion was, 
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WHAT IS THE BEST MODI OF CULTIVATING 
INDIAN CORN?" 



This question was handled very ably by some 
of the oldest and most successful com growers 
in the county. Although it was universally 
Vol. III.— 25 



agreed that much depended upon soil and sea* 
son, yet a great diversity of opinion prevailed, 
upon almost every point that arose, between 
men living side by side, either of whom would 
have been considered by his neighbors good au- 
thority upon any question connected with the 
making of com ; particularly upon the question 
of the proper distance for planting, did our com- 
pany essentially differ. One gentleman, whose 
head would have been grey, if it had not been 
bald, a man too of very profound observation, 
declared, that, one year with another, six feet 
by three, would yidd more in our climate and 
soil than any lesser distance. This doctrinei 
which would hopelessly condemn us to a short 
crop, we are happy to say found very few sup- 
porters. Five feet and eighteen inches was the 
distance that seemed to be most generally pre- 
ferred ; tho prevailing opinion was, that nearer 
than that, in ordinary seasons, the corn would 
"fire/* and the crop would be shortened. We 
were pleased to hear one gentleman declare that 
experience and observation had perfectly satis- 
fied him of the tmth of the doctrine of Dr. 
Sams, of South Carolina, to which we called 
the attention of our readers in the last volume 
of the Planter. The amount of this doctrine is 
briefly this; that the natural tendency of the 
roots of the com is downwards, and that such 
will be their invariable direction in a deep, rich, 
mellow soil, but that when the earth is scratched 
only to the depth of a few inches and the hard 
pan underneath is left undisturbed, then it is, 
that the roots of the corn begin to wander in a 
horizontal direction, and that their length will 
very much depend upon the distance within 
which they can find their proper supply of food. 
The inevitable and valuable conclusion from this 
position is, that as the soil is deepened and en- 
riched, that we may plant closer and closer, un- 
til we obtain a crop that perhaps has never yet 
been dreamed of in American husbandry. Fir- 
ing, say the advocates of this doctrine, is neither 
more nor less than dying for want of nourish- 
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ment. Corn, like cattle, must have somethiDg 
to live upon, and if your land is poor, and the 
season unfavorable, you must be careful that 
you allow sufficient latitude of range to both 
the one and the other. In other words, a cer- 
tain degree of nutriment is required, and the 
com never travels without the space in which 
it is afforded. 

A gentleman present, whom, although a 
young farmer, we know to be a very skilful and 
successful one, remarked, that he had of late 
years dispensed entirely with the use of the hoe 
in his crop. He breaks his ground up deeply 
and thoroughly, leaving it as freshly stirred as 
possible at the time of planting : he plants early, 
and as soon as the growth will enable him to 
do so with impunity he runs the plough, with 
the bar close to the com, on both sides, turning 
the dirt from the com ; the middle part of the 
lows are worked with cultivators. In a few 
days he puts in his ploughs again, reversing 
the first operation, and throwing the dirt to the 
com ; whereby the weeds between the plants, 
which are usually removed with the hoes, are 
completely covered and smothered. Again, and 
for the last time, he resorts to the cultivators to 
clean the rows ; and he seldom or never finds 
any thing more necessary than the several work- 
ings here described, provided the ground is well 
and thoroughly broken in the first instance. . By 
this system and the free use of manure, he had 
succeeded in making an average of ten barrels 
to the acre upon thin, light Chickahominy up- 
land. 

The next subject worthy of note which our 
memoranda furnish us is 

THE CURING OF CLOVER HA.T. 

Here again we find a diversity of opinion. — 
One member of the Club is an extensive and 
well known hay grower, and his views accord- 
ingly commanded great attent ion. He premised 
by saying, that he conceived the great object to 
be to cure as much with the atr, and as little 
with the Sfot, as possible : his practice was, to 
commence cutting just when the blossoms be- 
gan to turn brown ; after permitting it to lie in 
the swath about a couple of hours, he dragged 
three swaths together thereby forming a winrow, 
in which the clover was permitted to remain 
twenty-four hours longer ; it was then put up 
into large shocks, which, as soon as they were 
sufficiently cured, were carted to the bam or 
stack. These general mles were, however 



much modified by the weather. There was no 
portion of the farmer's business that required 
the eye and critical judgment of the master 
more than the curing of clover hay. Seasons 
would some times come, in which, in spite of 
the greatest care and precaution, it would be 
impossible to save the crop except in a very in- 
jured condition. This gentleman stated that as 
good clover hay as he had ever seen, he had 
known to be cured by stacking it, as fast as it 
was cut, about two poles or rails, in such a 
manner, that when they were drawn out, a per- 
fect vent would be left, by which the air might 
circulate freely through the stack : in this man- 
ner, the hay was soon sufficiently cured without 
losing a particle of its fine green color. An- 
other gentleman here remarked, that upon the 
same principle he had frequently known clover 
in new lands to be piled upon the stumps, and 
he felt assured that any plan which might be 
used to enable the air to circulate freely through 
a large mass, would afiford the means of curing 
clover hay with the least possible degree of risk 
or labor. Another gentleman stated, that from 
a friend in the county of Loudoun he had ob- 
tained the following mode, which he had prac- 
ticed for seveml years with great success. In 
the evening he threw into large cocks whatever 
hay had been cut during the day : by 10 o'clock 
next morning, he would find the heap in a high 
degree of heat ; he "W^ould then throw it open 
and spread it, in which state he would leave it 
for an hour or two, when he would proceed to 
stack or house it. 

It was stated by another member that in the 
Valley of Virginia, whkh is as celebmted for 
the quality as the quantity of its hay, it was 
the universal practice to permit the clover to lie 
in the swath, as it was cut, for twenty-four 
hours : it was then tnmed bottom upwards, and 
thus exposed for an hour longer, when it was 
considered sufficiently cured to be carted to the 
house, where it was salted in the layer, a gallon 
of salt being used to about a wagon load of 
clover. In that section of country, it was Qever 
considered fit to be cut until at lecist half the 
blossoms had turned brown and died. 

Another gentleman stated, that last year he 
had put in practice a plan that he had learned 
in Illinois, where it universally obtained. This 
was simply to carry the hay as it was cut and 
pack it green, taking care to salt the laj'ers as 
it was put up. Layers of straw, if it could be 
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convenieiuly had, were interposed between the 
layers of hay. Although in his experiment he 
had lost a small portion of the bottom of his 
heap, in consequence of his having packed it 
too close by trampling, the balance was cured 
in a very superior manner, and he was satisfied, 
that when properly conducted, it was the very 
best and cheapest mode of curing clover hay. 

The better to settle the various questions that 
arose both with respect to the com and hay, 
particular members were selected by the Club, 
and requested to institute a set of experiments 
the next season, and report the result as soon as 
practicable. From the character of the indivi- 
duals selected, we hope hereafter to obtain infor- 
mation that will go far to set at rest the contra- 
dictory opinions on these subjects, which now 
divide the agricultural world. 



EFFECTS OF SOAP-SUDS ON CABBAGES. 

I believe it will be a thankless piece of ser- 
vice for one gardener to teach another how to 
grow cabbages and cauliflowers, yet as these 
crops of vegetables have failed this season in 
various parts of the country, the following no- 
tice may perhaps, be of use to our cottage read- 
ers. Wherever soap-suds have been used plen- 
tifully, cabbages and cauliflowers have grown 
luxuriantly. I have made several inquiries of 
others who have used them, and in no one in- 
stance have I heard of a failure where soap-suds 
have been applied. I intend to try them over 
brocoli, to see if they will prevent them from 
clubbing. Others may do so li ke wise, and make 
known the results. Whether the alkali in the 
water has prevented the enemy from destroying 
the roots, or given the roots more vigor to resist 
the attack, 1 do not know ; but one thing is cer- 
tain — ^where such matter has been applied, it 
has produced the most beneficial results. I 
think cottagers may take a lesson from this, 
and save that which would nourish their lan- 
guishing crop, for it is a pity to see a pool of 
filthy water polluting the neighborhood with its 
stench ; while, within a few yards of- it, the ve- 
getables of a garden are dying of starvation. 

Gardener's Chronicle. 



COTTON AND FLAX. 

The following is extracted from a letter from 
a friend in Lunenburg. We shall be obliged to 
any of our readers who will furnish the infor- 
mation required : 

" I have been an attentive reader of your va- 
luable paper firom its earliest infiemcy to the pre- 



sent moment, but I have never seen the first hint 
about the cultivation of cotton or flax, two (I 
think) very important crops, at least, I think 
every farmer ought to make enough to clothe 
his negroes ; it can be spun and wove at such 
times as the women could not be otherwise pro- 
fitably employed. Will you get some of your 
numerous correspondents to give us some prac- 
tical information concerning cotton and flax 9 
and oblige, &c. 

R. H. Allen. 



TO PREVENT THE RAVAGES OP FOWLS. 

On a visit lately to a friend, whose wife is an 
excellent manager, our attention was attracted 
to a device by which the lady managed to se- 
cure her flowers, to which she is devoted, from 
the ravages of her fowls, to which her husband 
and children are devoted. Around the yard en- 
closure, from post to post, about twelve inches 
above the tops of the palings, a small wire was 
extended. Barn-yard fowls are not very aspir- 
ing birds, and seldom attempt a flight higher 
than necessary to accomplish their object. The 
imperceptible wire, therefore, operates as a com- 
plete rebutter to their attempts to skim the paling 
tops, and the unexpected check forever quiets 
the aspiring hopes of iheir vaulting ambition. 

This plan, which might be extended to the 
garden as well as the yard, is the next best we 
know to that of a poultry-yard, in which the 
fowb are constantly confined. 



SWEET POTATOES FOR HOGS. 

It is generally admitted, that our sweet pota* 
toes constitute an excellent article of food for 
hogs, and it is well known too, that few plants 
yield a greater amount of nutritious matter to 
the acre. Heretofore, however, planters have 
generally neglected to avail themselves of the 
advantages of this crop for their stock. It is 
true, if the potatoes are to be dug and thrown 
to the hogs, the planter loses much valuable la- 
bor from his crop, at a very important season. 
But this is not necessary ; by making the pota- 
to patch long and narrowj (say a half or a fourth 
acre wide,) and a few hours labor once a week 
in running a cross fence, a stock of hogs may 
be kept fat from the first of August untU the 
pea fields are open, with very litSe expense. — 
For example, let him run a low fence across, so 
as to cut off a small portion of the patch and 
turn his hogs on this. While they are consum- 
ing the vines and roots on this portion, the pota- 
toes in the other part are still growing undis- 
turbed. When this portion has been eaten out 
entirely, let the planter have his cross fenc*' 
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moved up a little farther, and thus give his hogs 
access to a fresh portion of the potato field. — 
This plant, we think, commends itself to the 
attention of planters on several accounts. The 
cheapness of the food ; its being read j for use 
at an important season for pushing forward 
young hogs, (and nearly every southern planter 
kills his hogs young,) the greater amount of 
pork it enables him to raise, and the less com it 
requires in the fall to make his hogs fully fat. — 
And we may add to these, that every hog is 
thus made to gather his own harvest. The 
cheapness of this article of food, (when the labor 
of harvesting is saved,) certainly cannot be 
questioned. For from two to four hundred 
bushels of roots, besides the vines, per acre, is 
no small amount of nutritious matter for the la- 
bor bestowed in cuhure. If any one needs to 
be convinced that August is an important month 
for pushing forward hogs that are to be killed 
in the fall, let him try to fatten a very poor hog ; 
he will eat more than his bacon will be worth. 
And, in fact, a year old that has been kept poor 
until the pea fields are open, will yield very little 
bacon. This plan enables the planter to keep 
his hogs fat and growing rapidly from the first 
of August until killing time. For by the time 
the potatoes are fully eaten out, the pea fields 
may be opened, and by the time they are done 
and the hogs confined ten days on com, to har- 
den the fat, the weather will probably be cold 
enough to kill. And here another advantage 
is gained. For the most successful curers of ba- 
con we know, all agree that the earlier you can 
kill your hogs, the surer you are to have your 
bacon free from bugs in the summer. — Planter. 



GUANO. 

Upon the South American shore of the Pa 
cific Ocean and the adjacent islands, is found a 
substance called Gqano, which is supposed to 
be the accumulated dung of birds, that in count- 
less myriads range that extensive coast, seeking 
their prey in the finny tribe of the great ocean. 
The fertilizing effects of the article are well 
known to the Peruvians, and have induced its 
transportation six thousand miles to the shores 
of England. Occasionally for the last twenty 
years, a ship load would find its way to the 
English ports, and although, perhaps, the pro- 
duction is too limited, and the cost of transpor- 
tation too great, to permit it ever to become an 
extensive article of commerce, its extraordinary 
fertilizing properties render it a subject of ex- 
treme interest to the inquiring agriculturist. It 
sells in England for about five dollars the hun- 
dred weight, and from two to four hundred 
weight is used to the acre. One bushel is 



reckoned to be equal to thiriy or forty of the 
best rotted stable dung. This product has been 
analyzed, and its constituents have been found 
to consist of those salts, which modem discovery 
has shown to be most instrumental in aiding the 
growth of vegetable products. Indeed, so ex- 
actly does this substance seem adapted for the 
purpose to which it is applied, that an attempt 
has been made to produce it by an artificial com- 
bination of its constituents ; and it is yet hoped 
that this attempt will lead to a chemical com- 
position, that wlU afford us an artificial manure 
wiih all the properties of the guano, at a much 
lower price than the natural product can be im- 
ported. When this article is fresh, it is said to 
be of a light greyish color, but exposure soon 
gives it a brownish cast. It probably only ex- 
cels the dung of our pigeons and domestic fowls, 
because of the animal food from which it is ela- 
borated. A ship load of guano was lately 
brought into the port of Baltimore, where it was 
sold at seven cents a pound ; a friend, who hap- 
pened to be in the city at the time, was kind 
enough to bring us a little box of it, a part of 
which was applied to some geraniums and other 
plants by way of experiment. Much as we had 
heard cf its marvellous effects we were asto- 
nished at the magical result upon our flower 
bed. 

We are yet groping in the dark upon the 
subject of agriculture, but a spirit of inquiry is 
awakened that we are satisfied will never slum- 
ber until the most astonishing and most satbfiic- 
tory results are obtained. 



From the Farmers* Cabinet. 
FLORICULTURE. 

An intelligent friend, long accustomed to the 
pursuits of floriculture, and remarkably fortunate 
in raising plants from seed and cuttings, attri- 
butes his success, in a great measure, to the 
plan he has invariably adopted, which is, to keep 
his plants as near the level of the ground as 
possible ; the windows of his kitchen afiPording 
him the best situation for striking cuttings, 4&c.; 
after which come his parlor windows, and then 
those of his first floor ; but above this, his plants 
never flourish. And the cause for this, he con- 
siders perfectly plain and natural; for at, and 
near the surface of the earth, there is always a 
degree of moisture floating in the atmosphere ; 
but above, it is wanting; while the altitude of 
a third story, or an attic, is dry and unfriendly 
to vegetation. 

When the season arrives for the removal of 
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his plants from the house lo the open air, he ie 
careful not to get Ibe pots on bricks or a pave- 
ment, for iheae are coniinually extracting mois- 
ture from the eanh in the pots, and in hot wea- 
ther the roots of the plants arc ihereb; scorched 
and dried up. He places ihem on the eanh, 
and in watering, pours some between rbem, and 
thus the pots are kept moist and cool during the 
hottest day. It is a fact, that no where have I 



seen finer plants than his; nor do I know any 
one who can raise them wiih such ceriainfy and 
with so little trouble or dlfiinilly : and believing 
that the hint may be valuable to many of your 
readers, poriicularly lo those whose labors in 
floriculture are chitfly confined lo the house, it 
is communicated, in the hope that they will re- 
ciprocate, if in ibeir power eo lo do, 

S. Dale. 



For the Soathern Planter 
GATE. 



Mr. Editor, — You have furnished us a great 
deal of valuable practical matter in the " Planter" 
upon the subject of gates, but I do uot think 
you have quite exhausted the subject, and there- 
fore beg that you will re-pnblish the cut and de- 
scription that 1 have marked in the number of 
the "United States Farmer," that I got from 
jDur olEce a few days since. I think the prin- 
ciple an admirable one, but will be glad if you 
will accompany the article with such comments 
as your better judgment may suggest. 
Your obedient servant, 

A. a S * * • • *. 

We have turned to the article referred to, and 
complied with the request of our correspondent 
by putting the cut in the hands of the engraver. 
"A circular piece of plank six or eight inches 
in diameter, grooved after the manner of a pul- 
ley wheel, is nailed or firmly attached horizon- 
tally to the top of the heel post of the gate, in 
such a manner that its centre shall be exactly 
in the axis of the gate. To the inner side if 



this circular piece, (the gate being supposed to 
open outwards,) in the groove, a rope or chain 

attached, which passes over a small pulley 
fastened to the back part of the gate post, sus- 
pending a weight sufiicient to swing the gate 
r. It is evident, that if the circular piece 
inches in diameter, the gale may be 
opened to its fullest extent without raising the 
weight more than a foot." 

lliis is an ingenious, although not entirely 
novel arrangement ; we have seen the same 
plan adopted for small yard gates, where it 
works very admirably, and certainly is the neat- 
est and least inconvenient form in which a 
weight can bo applied to keeping a gate shut. 
In a farm gate, a latch would also be necessary 
lo prevent stock from pushing it open. But the 
weight here answers a double purpose; it not 
only keeps the gale shut, but it balances the 
gate and tends to keep the heel post in an up- 
right poBJlion; so that if the balance of tb* 
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gate is securely braced to this post, it will be 
prevented from swagging. We have no doubt 
it is well worthy the farmer's attention. 



EXPERIMENTS IN CdAL ASHES. 

We applied coal ashes in the drill, mixed with 
the soil, for turnips, on a moist, clayey soil, and 
the crop in drills thus dressed was nearly twice 
as much as in drills without any dressing. For 
each peck of ashes we got nearly three pecks 
extra turnips. Our memorandum is not at hand, 
but we think about one peck was applied to a 
drill about three rods in length. The effect was 
precisely like that of wood ashes. We used 
coal ashes, plaster, and salt, mixed on a light, 
gravelly soil, for turnips, and they increased the 
crop nearly one half. Which ingredient was 
most beneficial, we know^ not. We used coal 
ashes on a light sandy soil for potatoes, and per- 
ceived no efiect, excepting the potatoes were 
more smooth, being protected from the worms. 

A gardener once showed us the effects of 
coal ashes. He had potatoes very fair and 
smooth in a garden where they used to be much 
injured by the worms before the use of ashes. 
He found that the grass grew in and around a 
path which was a disadvantage in wet weather, 
pr when the dew was on, and to prevent this he 
covered the path a few inches deep with coal 
ashes, and in consequence the grass grew far 
more luxuriantly than before. In a low place 
coal ashes had been thrown to fill up, till it was 
fifteen or eighteen inches deep; in this soil, 
composed wholly of coal ashes, potatoes and 
beans were growing very luxuriantly. 

Boston CuUivcUar, 



LIME. 

Doctors Dana and Jackson, of Massachu- 
setts, both of whom are celebrated for their at- 
tainments in agricultural chemistry, have under- 
taken to respond to some inquiries, from an ano' 
nymous writer, as to the action of lime upon 
the soil, and especiaUy as to its agency in pre- 
venting the growth of sorrel. They both ex- 
press the opinion that when properly applied it 
neutralizes the acid from which the sorrel springs. 
Dr. Dana says, that when the lime bears only 
a small proportion to the acid, a super-oxylate 
is formed that rather promotes than prevents the 
growth of sonel. When a thick coating of 
lime, even a pile, is laid on the surface^ but a 
small portion of it enters the soil and unites 
with the acid, probably just enough to form the 
Buper-oxylate aud promote the growth of sorrel ; 
consequently, it is not surprising to see sorrel 
growing luxuriantly through such a pile. 



From !>. Jackson's remarks upon this sub- 
ject, we make the following extracts : 

" It is not contended that lime alone is capable 
of conferring fertility upon a barren sandy plain, 
or that it will meet every possible case. It will, 
however, do much more than is generally known, 
when employed in a proper manner, by skilful 
hands. Its principal use with the fanner should 
be as a chemical agent in decomposing his com- 
posts, so as to render them fit for immediate use. 
I have advised the farmers generally in this pri- 
mary region, so poor in calcareous matter, to 
mix into their composts of peat or swamp muck 
and bam -yard manure, which have stood one 
winter, a bushel of recently slacked lime to a 
wagon load of the compost, while digging it 
over in the spring, preparatory to spreading it 
on the soil. So far as I have heard, the result 
of this experiment has been universally favora- 
ble, and in all the cases where I have personally 
directed the operations, it has proved satisfacto- 
ry. A much larger proportion of lime may be 
advantageously employed than what I have 
above mentioned, but even that smaU quantity 
produces a very good eflfect. 

" Top dressing with lime is liable to many 
objections, which do not present themselves 
when the lime is put into the compost, and thus 
at once neutralized. Top dressing with lime 
requires several years to make manifest its ac- 
tion, wid it is not certain to act favorably, unless 
there is already a sufficiency of organic manures 
in the soil, for it to act upon. 

'' So long as lime is attracting carbonic acid 
from the atmosphere, it must act unfavorably on 
growing plants, but when this ceases and the 
acids generated in the soil by the decay of ve- 
getable matters begin to act on the carbonate of 
lime, then a very favorable influence is perceived, 
from the disengagement of carbonic acid gas, 
and the formation of the organic acid salts of 
lime. 

"Owing to this fact being overlooked, we 
have had much erroneous statistics on the use 
of lime as a manure, or amendment." 



GAPES IN CHICKENS. 

The following is an extract of a letter received 
from a friend in Caroline : 

"In writing to you, it will probably not be 
amiss to communicate a fact which will be of 
some interest to the lovers of fried chickens, — 
Some of my neighbors have entirely prevented, 
and others have speedily cured that destructive 
malady, the gapes in their chickens, by mixing 
a small quantity of spirits of turpentine in their 
food. From five to ten drops, added to a pint 
of meal to be made into dough, are the propor- 
tions used. I have no doubt of the universal 
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and certain success of the remedy, relying, as I 
do, upon the character of those 'who have com ' 
municaied it to me. 

Yours, Benj'n Anderson." 



TO PREVENT DECAY OF WOOD. 

Take twelve ounces of rosin and eight ounces 
of roll brimstone, each coarsely powdered, and 
three gallons of train-oil. Heat them slowly, 
gradually adding four ounces of beeswax, cut 
in small bits. Frequently stir the liquor, which, 
as soon as the solid ingredients are dissolved, 
will be fit for use. What remains unused, will 
become solid on cooling, and may be re melted 
on subsequent occasions. When it is fit for 
use, add as much Spanish brown, or red or yel- 
low ocre, or any color you want, first ground 
fine in some of the oil, as will give the shade 
you want ; then lay it on with a brush as hot 
and thin as you can ; some days after the first 
coat is dried, give it a second. It will preserve 
plank for ages, and keep the weather from driv- 
ing through brick-work. Common white paint 
may be used on top of it, if required, for the 
sake of appearance. Two coats should always 
be given ; and in all compound machinery, the 
separate parts should be so varnished, before 
tbey are put together ; after which, it will be 
prudent to give a third coating to the joints, or 
to any other part which is peculiarly exposed to 
the action of moisture ; such as water-shoots, 
flood-gates, the beds of carts, the tops of posts, 
and all timber which is near, or within the 
ground. Each coat should be dry before the 
parts are joined, or the last coat applied. The 
composition should be applied when the wood 
is perfectly dry. It is necessary to mention that 
compositions made of hot oil, should, for the 
sake of security, be heated in metalic vessels in 
the open air. For when oil is brought to the 
boiling point, or 600® of Fahrenheit, the vapor 
catches fire ; and though a lower degree of tem- 
perature should be used in this process, it is not 
always possible to regulate the heat, or to pre- 
vent the overflowing of the materials ; in either 
of which cases, were the melting performed- in 
a house, fatal accidents might happen. — Archives 
of Useful Knowledge, 



CULTIVATION OP THE RASPBERRY. 

The plants are frequently set out in light and 
poor soils, crowded together, left untrimmed, 
choked up with a profuse growth of weak 
stems, and what little fruit they produce is nearly 
dried up, from the arid situation in which they 
are placed. On the contrary, in cool, deep, and 
moist soils, in a sheltered and partially shaded 
place, the plants throw up suckers to the height 
of six or eight feet, and produce a profusion of 



large, handsome, and well flavored berries. So 
well assured are the most eminent English cul- 
tivators of the raspberry, of its love of a cool 
and moist soil, that some writers have strenu- 
ously recommended the use of bog earth and 
rotten leaves, in the place of the richest loam. 
We are well assured that the many complaints 
which are made of the meager produce of many 
raspberry plantations may be attributed wholly 
to the light and droughty soils in which they 
are often planted. 

A cool aspect is of material consequence, and 
to secure this the north side of a fence or trellis, 
which will form a screen from the sun, is the 
most favorable ; on the north side of a shrubbe- 
ry or row of fruit trees is also a suitable place. 
If neither of these situations is to be had, an 
open spot in the garden may be chosen, always 
being careful to avoid the south or east side of 
a fence. A temporary shade may be efiecled 
in the open garden by planting a row of run- 
ning beans on the south side. — Hovey^s Mag. 



For the Southern Planter. 

Richland, July 27, 1843. 

Mr. Editor, — In conformity with a resolution 
of the joint meetings of the two agricultural 
clubs of Mecklenburg County, I transmit to 
you for publication a copy of the proceedings of 
their first annual meeting, held on the 4th of 
July, at Cabin Point. 

With many good wishes for the success of 
your valuable paper, and for the cause of agri- 
culture, 

I am, very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 

Henry E. Lockett. 

Cabin Point, July 4, 1843. 

At a meeting of the two agricultural clubs of 
Mecklenburg County, held this day, pursuant 
to a previous arrangement, on motion of Richard 
Boyd, Esq., A. C. Morton was called to the 
chair, and H. E. Lockett appointed Secretary. 

After the meeting was duly organized, the 
President, Anderson C. Morton, rose, and in his 
peculiar, and forcible style, delivered to an atten- 
tive audience an address, characterized through- 
out with sound and practical good sense and a 
thorough and intimate knowledge of the subject 
on which he treated. 

It may with truth be said that they were for- 
tunate indeed, who had so good an opportunity 
of being profited by his experience as an agri- 
culturist, and his ability as a writer. 

On motion it was resolved, unanimously, by 
the two clubs, that the President be requested 
to forward a copy of his address to the Editor 
of the Southern Planter, and that he be requested 
to publish it. 
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On molioD, Resolved, That Dr. Tingnal Jones, 
Hon. William O. Goode, Capt. H. E. Lockett, 
Richard Boyd, Esq. and Richard Russell, Esq., 
be appointed a Committee to draft an address to 
the Farmers and Planters of Mecklenburg, re- 
spectfully requesting and urging them to form 
agricultural clubs or associations for the purpose 
of promoting the improvement of the land, and 
all the interests of agriculture, and inviting them 
to unite with us in our annual meetings, and in 
such other efforts as may be deemed necessary 
for the advancement of these objects. 

On motion of Dr. Jones, 

Resolved, That the President be added to the 
Committee. 

In accordance with the above resolution the 
Committee, after retiring a short time, presented 
themselves, and through their chairman, A. C. 
Morton, reported the following address, which 
wais adopted : 

To the Farmers and Planters of Mecklenburg : 

Gentlemen, — The undersigned have been ap- 
pointed a Committee to address you on a sub- 
ject they deem of general interest and impor- 
tance. A few of your fellow-citizens have as- 
sociated themselves in clubs for the purpose of 
promoting agricultural improvement, and they 
flatter themselves that their plan, if carried gen- 
erally into effect, will be of great practical uti- 
lity. The clubs contain each a dozen members, 
who hold monthly meetings on the farms of the 
members, and dine always at the house of the 
member on whose farm they meet. At these 
meetings they inspect the farm, applaud what 
they consider praiseworthy, condemn what they 
regard as erroneous in practice, and discuss such 
agricultural subjects as may be agreed on or 
brought incidentally before them. 

This plan is well calculated to inform the 
members as to the best modes of cultivation, 
and of managing all the various departments of 
the farm, and to promote those social feelings 
which ought to be cultivated in every neighbor- 
hood. We are well persuaded that no more ef- 
ficient plan could be put in operation, and we 
have reason to believe that although our exist- 
ing clubs are but of recent origin, good has al- 
ready been effected by them. We are desirous 
to see the attention of the agriculturists of every 
section of the county directed to these important 
objects, and respectfully invite them to form si- 
milar clubs, and unite with us in our annual 
meetings and such other efforts as may be 
deemed best calculated to promote the objects in 
view. 

We deem it superfluous to use arguments to 
prove, that the situation of our portion of Vir- 
ginia requires united efforts in the cause of agri- 
culture. Every field proclaims in language 
stronger than any we can use, the necessity of 
exertions to stay the hand of the destroyer. We 



are favored by Heaven with a naturally fruitful 
soil, a healthy and delightful climate, and every 
other natural advantage to stimulate us to ex- 
ertion. 

All that is wanting is to rouse the people to 
examine into this subject and make such efforts 
as its importance merits, and the tide of im- 
provement will roll in its fertilizing waters until 
every waste place shall become as a garden, 
and " the desert bud and blossom ad the rose." 

Come up, then, gentleman, and give us the 
" right hand of fellowship," in this cause. We 
shall be delighted to hear of the institution of 
clubs all over the county, and shall hail them as 
harbingers of the rapid improvement of agricul- 
ture throughout its borders, and would gladly 
meet all such clubs in general meetings, to be 
held annually on the " fourth day of July," and 
unite with them in every measure that promises 
to promote the improvement of our soil, and the 
advancement of the general interests of agri- 
culture. 

The two clubs here assembled, through us 
invite and urge you to form your clubs, and will 
hold themselves in readiness to meet you at any 
central point that may be agreed on, and concert 
such measures as may be deemed of general 
interest by such annual meetings. 

Tingnal Jones, "j 
William O. Goodb, 

Henry E. LocKETT, iQ^ff^fniUee 
Richard Boyd, [ 

Richard Russell, ! 
A. C. Morton, J 
Cabin Point, July 4, 1843. 

On motion of Mr. W^illiamson, 

Resolved, That the records of the proceedings 
of each club, with the reports of investigating 
committees for the ensuing year, be produced at 
the next annual meeting for general inspection. 

On motion of Mr. Haskins, 

Resolved, That Capt. Henry E. Lockett be 
appointed to read the Declaration of the Ame- 
rican Independence, and that the Hon. William 
O. Goode be invited to attend and deliver an ad- 
dress at the next annual meeting. 

On motion of Mr. Richard Boyd, 

Resolved, That a copy of the proceedings of 
this meeting be transmitted to the Editor of the 
Southern Planter, with the request that it be 
published. 

On motion, the meeting adjourned, to meet at 
this place at 10 o'clock on the 4th day of July, 
1844. 

A. C. Morton, President, 

Henry E. Lockett, Secretary, 

This is certainly a most novel and interesting 
mode of celebrating the fourth of July, and to 
a community of farmers none could be more ap- 
propriate. We can scarcely resist the desire we 
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feel to comply with the request of the Club, 
backed as it is by the intrinsic excellence of the 
production, to g^ive Dr. Morton's address entire 
to the puUic ; but the nature and limits of our 
work admonish us that we must be content to 
con^e ourselves to such portions of this elo- 
quent production, as are most strictly of an agri- 
cultural character. Upon the benefit of agri- 
cultural association the Doctor with great point 
and force, remarks : 

"All great objects are effected by similar com- 
binations. Would you construct a railrocul, open 
a canal, establish a bank, your individual con- 
tributions would be brought up to raise a fund 
for the purpose, and what individual strength 
could not accomplish, your collective force would 
easUy achieve ; and each individual would share 
in the profits in proportion to the amount of his 
investment. But in agricultural associations, 
when each one contributes his mite of informa- 
tion, we have at once a common fund or capital, 
whence each one may not only draw the whole 
amount of his investment, but may appropriate 
to his own use the whole capital stock of the 
whole company, and yet leave that capital not 
only undiminished, but rapidly augmenting. — 
We must not be content to appropriate this va- 
luable capital to our exclusive use. Sharing it 
with our neighliors and countrymen cannot ex- 
haust it ; like the widow's cruise, the more we 
dispense from it, the more rapidly will it be re- 
plenished." 

To arrest the tide of emigration, the Doctor 
makes the following eloquent appeal: 

" Emigration, like a blight, has thinned our 
ranks. What but bad tillage and neglect of 
our lands has entailed this evil upon us I The 
father, as a consequence of the destructive abuse 
of his native soil, seldom enjoys the reflection, 
that the home of his youth, of his manhood, 
and of his old age, is to be the home of his off- 
spring, or that the bones of the generation that 
succeeds him, who have been his solace in life, 
in death, will repose by his side. Too often, 
alas 1 he finds that his own reckless waste of 
his patrimonial soil has driven them even in his 
lifetime to seek in the wilds of the West an asy- 
lum from poverty and want, and in all probabi- 
lity, whilst they wander there, the last sad offi- 
ces doe from his beloved ones, are left to stranger 
hands. This should not be. Thus has Virginia 
been robbed of her hardy yeomanry and the 
brightest gems and flowers of her population to 
fill up other lands, to people other nations ; her 
glory has departed with them ; while her spa- 
cious fields, her widening deserts, where howl 
the wolf and herd the wild deer, might still 
have been the home of her departed sons. 
Vol. Ill— 26 



" Shall this unhappy state of things continue 1 
Shall the plea of necessity still carry off those 
who might adorn the public or the private sta- 
tion ? Shall the listening senates of other lands 
admire and applaud, while their hails ring with 
the eloquence of Virginia's expatriated sons 1^-^ 
Shall the young West cast the world in shade 
by the greatness of her statesmen and the 
brightness of her historic page, and all this at 
the expense of this their mother country ; and 
shall nothing be done to stay the destructive 
tide? Improved modes of agriculture might 
have prevented this ; the tide may yet be rolled 
back. It is you and such as you ; it is the pa* 
triot hearts of Mecklenbxirg, of old Virginia, 
that must come up to the rescue. It is the cause 
of our country, of our public and private interests, 
of our native soil, of our beloved old Common- 
wealth. The happiness of the family circle, of 
the social bond, is at slake. Let family then 
unite with family, friend with friend, farmer with 
farmer, club with club, in the great work. Our 
lands still possess the elements of fertility ; ihey 
are only crippled, not killed. Industry and en- 
terprise, guided by intelligence and skill, with 
the stimulating the enlightening, the reviving 
influence of social combinations, will do much 
towards the great work of restoring them to 
their original fertility, and raising the Old Do- 
minion again to her high and enviable position 
among the nations of the earth. Ought not 
every patriot to aspire to this? Should not 
every good citizen labor for it? I may be 
deemed an enthusiast in this interesting subject, 
but I glory in such enthusiasm. 

"My grey hairs admonish me that I am 
growing old, but I hope to live yet long enough 
to see, under the influence of the redeeming 
spirit of the age, guided by the intelligence and 
enterprise of the great body of our agriculturistF, 
this whole county cloth^ in new garments; 
the meadow, instead of the broom field, fattening 
grasses for pasturage, instead of the poor and 
impoverishing natural weeds and herbEige, and 
the merry whistling ploughman coming home 
at eve rejoicing inr the prospect of the plenteous 
fruits of bis labor, instead of the dull, cheerless 
wight, who is ever haunted with dreams of cat- 
tle on the lift, jaded teams, and starvation, or 
the West. 

" We have seen in the progress of the last 
five or six yeans ample encouragement to press 
on. I, for one, will not be discouraged. I am 
resolved to do all I can, not only at home, but 
wherever I go, in forwarding the great work of 
improvement, and I feel assured, gentlemen, that 
you will join heart and hand with me in this 
laudable pledge, and that you, equally with me, 
look forward to the day when our fields shall 
bring, instead of three, four and five for one, 
some thirty, some sixty, and some a hundred 
for one." 
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If every neighborhood could boaet of an in- 
dividual possessed of the intelligence, the zeal, 
and the warmhearted devotion of the author of 
this address ] of one, who would strengthen his 
precept by example, and hy ocular proof demon- 
strate the advantages of an improved system of 
husbandry, how easy would it be to satisfy the 
public mind that the hidden resources of our 
State, much as they have been wasted, are not 
jet exhausted, and that upon no portion of the 
world has Providence more liberally bestowed 
its bounties, than upon the land of our nativity. 



CURE FOR YTHAT IS CALLED A RUN- 
ROUND ON THE FINGER. 

That disease of the finger or toe, which is 
commonly called a run-round, may be easily 
cured by a remedy so simple that persons who 
have not tried it are generally incredulous as to 
ks efficacy. The first symptoms of the com- 
plaint are heat, pain, swelling, and redness at 
the top of the nail. The inflammation, if qot 
checked very soon, goes round the whole of the 
nail, causing intense pain, accompanied by a 
gathering of yellow matter, which, as soon as 
ii appears, should be punctured or opened by a 
needle, not waiting tiU it has extended its pro- 
gress ; otherwise the finger will become exces- 
sively sore and intolerably painful, and the nail 
will eventually come off. All this may be pre- 
vented at once, if as soon as the swelling and 
inflammation begin, the finger is laid flat on a 
table, and the nail scratched all over (first length- 
ways and then crossways,) with the sharp point 
of a pair of scissors or of a penknife, so as to 
scratch up the whoie sur&ce of the nail, leaving 
it rough and white. This little operation will 
not give the slightest pain, and we have never 
known it fail in stopping the progress of the 
disease ; all symptoms of which will disappear 
by next day. We have proved its efllcacy by 
experience, and believe that every person who 
has tried it has found it a positive cure, if done 
before matter begins to appear ; and even then 
it will generally succeed if that part of the ga- 
thering which has assumed a yellow color is 
first opened with a needle and the nail afterwards 
thoroughly scratched all over with the point of 
the scissors. — J^liss Leslie, 



and added to somewhat by the late Dr. Adam 
Clarke. A knowledge ef the weather a few 
days in advance, is of considerable consequence 
to the farmer, and especially dxuring harvest* 
time; and we should be glad if our rea^piB 
would make their observations in accordance 
with these tables, and give us any inforxnatioa 
that they may happen to possess on this inte- 
resting topic. 

A Table for Foretelliko the Weather, 

THROUGH ALL THE LuNATIONS OF EACH YbAR, 

forever. — This table, and the accompanying 
remarks, are the resuk of many years' actual 
observation ; the whole being constructed on a 
due consideration of the attraction of the sun 
and the moon, in their several positions respect- 
ing the earth, and will, by simple inspection, 
show the observer what kind (k weather will 
most probably fdlow the entrance of the moon 
into any of its quarters, and that so near the 
truth, as to be seldom or never found to fail. 



If the new moon, the first quarter, the full 
moon, or the last quarter, happens 
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PROGNOSTICATIONS OF THE WEATHER. 

A friend of ours, a captain in the United 
States, navy, has handed us the -foUowing table 
for foretelling the weather, which be says he 
has consulted for twenty years in different lati- 
tudes in America, and has generally found it to 
be relied upon. It was originally composed by 
that eminent astronomer, the elder Herachel, 
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Observaticn 1. The nearer the time of the 
moon's change, first quarter, full, and last quar- 
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ter, ftie to midoi^t, iha fitirer will (be wenther 
be during (he ceven dajs foUowiog. 

8. The space for ihU calculation occupies 
from ten at night till two next morning. 

3. The nearer to midday oi noon, ihe phases 
cf the moon happens, the more foul or wet wea- 
iber ma; be expected during the next seven 
days, 

4. The space for this calculation occupies 
&om ten In the forenoon to two in the afiernooo ; 
diese observaEions lefer principally to the sum- 
mer, though they aSecl spring and autumn 
□early in the same ratio. 

5. The moon's change in the first quartei, 
fiiU, and last quarter, happening during six of 
the afteroooo hours, thai is, from four to ten. 



may be foUowed by fair weather ; but this is 
mostly dependant on the wind, which is noted 
in the table. 

6. Though the weather, from a variety of ir- 
regular causes, is more uncertain in (he latter 
part of autumn, the whole of winter and begin- 
ning of spring, yet, in the main, the above ob- 
servaiions will apply to those periods also. 

7. To prognosticate correctly, especially in 
those cases where Ihe wind ie concerned, the 
observer should be within eight of a good vane, 
where the four cardinal points of the heavens 
are correctly placed. With ibis precaution be 
will scarcely ever be deceived in depending an 
the table. — Amrtcaa ^gricuUumt. 



APPARATUS FOR TESTING MARL. 



Since the value of marl has been so clearly 
demonstrated, especially in iu e^cle upon the 
lands in lower Virginia, beds of thU important 
fertilizer have been esteemed, and in some in- 
stances have proved, to be more valuable than 
the gold mines which were so much sought for 
a few years ago. Bui as the value of the latter 
was found to depend very much upon the gold 
they contained, so the marl beds are entirely 
dependent upon the proportion of lime thai is 
imbedded in the clay ; this junporlion is only to 
be ascertained by chemical analjrsie, and is 
sometimes so small as lo afibrd a very poor re- 
compense for the labor of digging end hauling. 
It is very desirable, therefore, to furnish the 
owner of every marl bed with the means of 



testing its value before he incurs Ihe labor and 
expense of pulling out ; this we think is effected 
in the aimpleet and most exact manner by means 
of the apparatus described in the following letter 
fiom Professor Ht^re, now of the University 
of Virginia, to the former Editor of the Far- 
mers' Regieter : 

William and Mary College, June 27, 1834. 
The apparatus which I am about to describe 
is intended to give greater accuracy and facility 
to the usual proceea for determining the quan- 
tity of carbonic acid in marl, or in any of the 
carbonates. By the common method, the two 
vessels containing severally the marl and Ihe 
muriatic acid are placed in one of the scales of 
a delicate balance, and there counterpoised by 
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weights put into the other scale. The acid is 
then poured upon the marl, and, after all the 
carbonic acid has been discharged, the equili- 
brium is restored by adding weights to one, or 
abstracting them from the other scale. In prin- 
ciple, this method is entirely free from objection, 
but as usually conducted, it cannot be relied 
upon as accurate. This want of precision 
arises in the first place from the escape of 
aqueous vapor, along with the carbonic acid 
which is discharged, thus making a greater 
weight necessary for restoring the equilibrium, 
than is due to the quantity of carbonic acid 
which has escaped — and secondly, from the 
greater weight of the vessels containing the 
marl and acid impairing the sensibility of the 
balance, and thus rendering it impossible to es- 
timate the carbonic acid to small fractions of a 
grain. The first of these objections has long 
been obviated in the chemical analysis of the 
carbonates, by causing the gas as it escapes to 
pass through a tube containing dried muriate of 
lime ; and the latter has been in some measure 
removed by a contrivance of the great practical 
chemist. Rose ; which, however, as it is incon- 
venient and uncertain in the manipulation, I 
shall not here describe. 

The apparatus which I have devised is, I 
think, free from these objections, and enables the 
operator to proceed with great accuracy and 
despatch. It has the advantage of being very 
easily constructed, and of being used with a 
balance that can be prociired at a very moderate 
price. Moreover, the quantity of marl which 
is necessary for experiment in no case exceeding 
ten grains, specimens for analysis may very 
easily be forwarded by letter. 

The balance which I use with this apparatus 
is a small goldsmith's balance, such as may be 
procured for a few dollars in New York. It is 
very light, and turns, when unloaded, with the 
one-hundredth of a grain. My set of weights, 
obtained from Millington, in Philadelphia, ex- 
tends to tenths and hundredths of the grain. 

The accompanying figure will convey a dis- 
tinct idea of the apparatus and mode of using 
it. One of the scales is removed, to admit of 
suspending the apparatus by a double thread 
over the hook of the beam. The other is made 
of something light, as a piece of card. In this 
way all unnecessary weight upon the beam is 
avoided, and its sensibility preserved. 

A, is a light bulb of glass, blown very thin, 
from a common piece of tube, and about one 
inch in diameter. A cork is fitted to its mouth, 
and through this the tapered ends of the bent 
glass tubes, B and C, are passed air tight; the 
extremity of the latter extending some distance 
into the vessel. The tube B, through which 
the gas escapes, is filled with fragments of mu- 
riate of lime. The tube C, which contains the 
muriatic acid, is furnished with a light piston of I 



cork or cotton, in the centre of which is ^xed a 
rod (Mr handle, made of a small stiff straw. — 
This instrument, when charged with marl and 
acid, does not weigh more than 120 grains. — 
The whole load of the beam is, therefore, 240 
grains, and it is still sensible to the one-btin- 
dreth of a grain. 

The mode of proceeding with the analysis is 
as follows : — Five or ten grains of the finely 
powdered marl is introduced into the vessel A, 
and then two or three drops of water added, to 
assist the diffusion of the acid. The small end 
of the tube C, now removed from the cork, is 
dipped into some muriatic acid in a wine glass, 
and the piston moved backwards and forwards 
until the necessary quantity of acid has been 
drawn in. The tube is then replaced in the 
cork, and in this state the instrument is coun- 
terpoised by weights in the opposite scale. The 
piston being then gradually forced in, the^cid 
is injected drop by drop upon the marl, and the 
gas escapes by the tube B, depositing the aque- 
ous vapor in its passage on the muriate of lime. 
Allowing the apparatus to rest until the gas has 
entirely escaped, and the decomposition is com- 
plete, the equilibrium is restored by placing 
weights upon the clear top of the cork, or by 
removing weights from the scale. In this way 
the weight of the disengaged gas is accurately 
determined, and the proportion of carbonate of 
lime thence computed. 

An analysis of a specimen of marl from James 
City, just completed, will serve as an illustra- 
tion of the method. Ten grains of the finely 
powdered marl were introduced with a little wa- 
ter into the vessel A ; the instrument was then 
charged and equipoised. The acid being in- 
jected, the whole was allowed to rest for an hour. 
The weight lost was 2.91 grains. Increasing 
this in the ratio of 44 to 100, gives 6.61 grains 
of carbonate of lime in the 10 grains of marl — 
or almost precisely 66 per cent. 

The frequent calls upon me for the analysis 
of specimens of marl, first led me to the con- 
struction of this apparatus, and I have since 
found it so convenient and accurate, that I can 
recommend its adoption to such of your readers 
as may have a taste for chemical inquiries con- 
nected with agriculture. Any ordinary worker 
in glass will construct the instrument, and skill 
in manipulating with it may be soon and easily 
acquired. Wm. B. Roqbrs. 

l^c farmers who are using marl win be 
greatly indebted to Professor Rogers for the 
convenient and cheap little apparatus above de- 
scribed — which, judging from his description, 
not only furnishes the cheapest and most con- 
venient, but likewise the most accurate mode of 
analysing calcareous manures. It may be easily 
constructed by any worker in glass — so easily, 
indeed, that Mr. Rogers made his own by the 
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heat of an Argand lamp, using^ a few common 
glass tubes as materials. Every farmer who 
uses calcareous manures ought to have some 
means for testing their strength, and this seems 
to be completely within the power of all to ob- 
tain, and to make use of, with very little atten- 
tion. But, though the process as above de- 
scribed is sufficiently plain to all who have the 
slightest knowledge of the chemical -properties 
of the substances used, it may appear unintelli- 
gible to others; and, therefore, we hope that the 
following explanations may be pardoned by 
those to whom they are altogether useless. 

The principle upon which the apparatus works 
is the same as that of the more expensive and 
complicated apparatus of Davy, (described in 
his Agricultural Chemistry,) which we have 
heretofore considered the b^t — that is, by sepa- 
rating and ascertaining the weight of the car- 
bonic acid combined with the lime of the ma- 
nure. Every hundred grains of calcareous 
earth, or carbonate of lime, is composed always 
of similar proportions of lime and of carbonic 
acid — which proportions, by weight, are 66 
parts of lime, and 44 of carbonic acid. Of 
course, if we know how much weight is lost in 
100 grains of earth, partly of carbonate of lime, 
(as marl,) by driving off its carbonic acid, the 
rule of proportion will show what was the 
amount of carbonate of lime contained in the 
sample of earth. 

When the muriatic acid reaches the earth in 
the bulb, it immediately combines with the lime 
by its -greater attraction, and the weaker car- 
bonic acid is disengaged in the form of gas, and 
escapes into the air through the tube containing 
the dry muriate of lime — which substance at- 
tracts moisture so powerfully as to retain all 
that might otherwise pass out with the gas. — 
The same muriate of lime will serve for many 
experiments, as by being heated in the tube its 
dryness is restored previous to every trial. This 
salt is formed by the combination of muriatic 
acid with lime, and therefore every experimenter 
may provide it for himself by filtering and eva- 
porating the fluid left in this process of decom- 
posing carbonate of lime. — Ed. Far, Register. 



AGRICULTURAL MACHINES. 

Having had some experience in the construc- 
tion of machinery for manufacturing operations, 
and having felt the advantage resulting from its 
use, we have labored hard to extend its benefi- 
cial influence to the sister art of agriculture. — 
This we have found an uphill business; but 
this must be done ; nice mechanical implements 
and labor-saving machines must become much 
more common than they are, before the same 
excellence can be obtained in the art of agri- 



culture that marks the march of intellect in 
other professions. We are frequently told, this 
is all true, but it is impossible to adapt ne- 
gro labor to the use of complicated machinery. 
This has been so often said, that it is generally 
believed, and yet we are sure nothing is more 
erroneous. We have seen one of the best con- 
ducted cotton factories in this country in which 
the operatives, nearly all negroes, work at ma- 
chinery of the most delicate and complicated 
construction. The superintendent even prefers 
them, on account of the better discipline he is 
enabled to establish, to whites. Do they under- 
stand the operation they are guiding and super- 
intending? Not a bit of it, either black or 
white. There is more talent concentrated in 
one of those moving, breathing implements, 
than their brains could comprehend in a lifetime. 
Had he been restricted to the production of such 
machinery as would be comprehensible to either 
a booby negro, or a common white laborer, the 
spinning jenny would have slept forever in \he 
brain of Arkwright, from whom it sprung. — 
What, then, is the machine so perfect that it 
never gets out of order, or is it so endowed with 
inteilaDt that it corrects itself? Not exactly, 
although this seems to be pretty much what 
the farmer requires in the implements made for 
his use. But in every well conducted manufac- 
turing establishment, there is, or there is sup- 
posed to be, an intelligent superintendent, who 
understands thoroughly the principles of all the 
machines at present employed in his line of bu- 
siness, and readily acquires a knowledge of any 
improvements that may be made in the same. 

We have been -mortified, and almost vexed 
sometimes, when we would be taking pains to 
explain to a gentleman and man of education 
what we conceived to be the beautiful principle 
of some agricultural implement, to have him 
tell us, that he would send his man Jim to look 
at it, as he knew a great deal more about such 
things than he did. Again, we are frequently 
told, this implement, or that machine, may do 
well enough for a northern farmer but it will 
never do for our negroes. Now we think there 
is a little mistake in this matter ; the proposition 
should have been stated thus ; that implement 
is a capital thing for a northern farmer, who 
will teach his men how to use it, and who sees 
in person that they take care of it, but it is not 
worth my while to buy it, to place it, as I 
should, in the bands of my negroes to be dis- 
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posed of as thej think best. A gentleman was 
looking at a hayfork in our wareroom, a few 
days since, with which he seemed much pleased; 
but, says he, if I were to give it to my negroes 
one day, they would probably throw it down 
and run the cart wheel over it the next \ then, 
said we, in all sincerity, you are better without 
it. But this single remark was sufficient to let 
us into the character of our visiter : he was un- 
deniably and unqualifiedly a bad m»iager ] if 
his negroes are as careless as that, they are 
badly managed ; it is impossible he can be sup- 
plied with good tools, to say nothing of labor- 
saving machinery ; if he is without good tools, 
his operations are of course poorly performed, 
and if he lives by his occupation, it is only be- 
cause it is of that generous nature that it af- 
fords its followers a support, when most abused. 
Now suppose a careful northern man were to 
lay out his money one day in an implement, 
and one of his hirelings should run a cart wheel 
over it the next, what would be the consequence? 
Why the careless fellow would instantly be dis- 
missed, and the price of the tool be deducted 
from his wages ; the certainty of this result and 
the fear of punishment makes him careful. — 
Would not the same system produce the same 
effect with the negro 1 If punishment invaria- 
bly follow the offence, the offence will be very 
seldom committed by either white or black; 
and the difference is in the character of the 
masters, and not in that of the operatives, as is 
generally charged. 

The fact is, if more order, and system, and 
management are not introduced amongst our 
laborers, (it matters not about their color,) not- 
withstanding our manifold advantages of soil 
and climate, we must be content to lag behind 
our less favored brethren in the art of agricul- 
ture. The application of labor-saving machine- 
ry characterises the practical spirit of the age : 
these inventions, which are now being translated 
from the sister arts to agriculture, and which 
are destined to introduce a new era in the his- 
tory of the profession all require order, system, 
and discipline for their practical operation. They 
are concentrations of intellect, to be controlled 
and managed by intellect alone : but this intel- 
lect is not to be expected in the mere operative, 
who is intended to be little else than a part of 
the machine, but it is to be looked for and re- 
quired in the manager and superintendent; and 
the more the oharacters of superintendent and 



proprietor are united, the better. It is this want 
of knowledge and attention on the part of the 
superintendent, and not the character of the la- 
bor that exists at the South, that presents obsta- 
cles to the introduction of improved implements 
and machines in our farming operations. 



POTATOES. 

It is 272 years since potatoes were first 
known in Europe. They were introduced into 
Ireland, during the reign of dueen Elizabeth 
in 1565, by Capt. John Hawkins, who brought 
them from Sante Fe, in South America. It is 
said that they were first planted by Sir Walter 
Raleigh, who had an estate in Ireland ; but the 
natural history of the potato was so little un- 
derstood at that time, that Sir Walter resolved 
to renoimce the expectation he had formed, of 
bringing this exotic to perfection in that coim- 
try. When in due time, after he had planted 
the first potatoes, the stalks grew up, and he 
perceived upon the stem a green apple, he 
thought that was the fruit, which he had no 
idea of .being concealed under the earth. He 
caused some of these apples to be boiled ; but 
finding them nauseous to the taste, he concluded 
that he had lost his labor ; and for some time 
thought no more of potatoes. However having 
some time after given directions that the ground 
should be dug up, or ploughed, to his very great 
surprise he found a plentiful crop of fruit, which 
proved most grateful to the taste. They soon 
got into general use, and became the principal 
food of the Irish peasantry. 



AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF NEW YORK. 

The State Agricultural Society of New York, 
desirous that some fixed principles should be es- 
tablished as the basis of excellence in the va- 
rious descriptions of farm stock, (without refer- 
ence to their relative jnerits as breeds,) have 
appointed the undersigned a committee^ with 
instructk>n8 to call the particular attention of 
breeders throughout the States, to the impor- 
tance of the subject, and to make the necessary 
arrangements for a Ck>nvention to be held at the 
Library Room of the American Institute, in the 
city of New York, during its 16th annual fair, 
in the month of October next,* the day to be 
hereafter noticed ; at which breeders of stock 
and those interested in agriculture, are most re- 
spectfully urged to give their attendance, with 
a view to a full and free discussion of those 
forms, qualities and properties which most con- 
duce to intrinsic value ; and also that the dis- 
tinctive characteristics of each separate breed 
may be as closely defined as possible. 

* Evening of the 17th is fixed on for the meeting. 
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The Sooietj believe that the decision of such 
a meeting wiU offer to the agriculiurist the best 
iaformatioD that can, at preeeot, be elicited ; and 
which, they trust, may be so satisfactory to the 
mind of every intelligent breeder, as to lead to 
greater uniformity (^ action and opinion, and 
possihhf become a standard with them, by which 
to judge and be judged, in all cases of compe- 
tition. 

With these views of the subject, the commit- 
tee hope you may deem it of sufficient impor- 
tance to be present at the proposed Convention, 
and lend to its discussions the aid of your ex- 
perience and talents. 

The committee will be obliged by any sug- 
gestions, in the interim, you may consider of 
sufficient importance to be communicated to 
Chem in relation to this object 

Francis Rotch. 

E. P. Prentice. 

G. N. Bbment. 

George Vail. 

L. F. Allen. 
.Albany^ July 28, 1843. 

C. T. BoTTs, Esa. 

Dear Sir^ — You will perceive by the above 
circular that we are making an effort to erect a 
standard of form or criterion by which stock 
may be judged, or to settle on such points as 
the majority of breeders may deem necessary 
to constitute, as near as possible, a perfect animal 

The principal breeders that are known to the 
committee will be addressed, as above, but fear- 
ing they may not attach to it the importance 
which we think it deserves it is the request of 
the committee, that you particularly notice it in 
your excellent paper, and urge all breeders to 
attend, whether they receive one of the circulars 
or not, for it is intended to be general. 
Respectfully yours, 

C. N. Bement. 

It is with pleasure we' give currency to this 
circular. The object, to collect and compare 
the various floating opinions of the stock breeders 
of the United States, and from the aggregate 
information thus obtained to establish a standard 
by which the unlearned may be guided in 
choosing and rearing stock, is certainly a very 
desirable one. Although the generality of our 
readers are not what would emphatically be 
called stock men, still there are a few among 
them whose assistance would be highly prized 
by the committee. 

There is no exhibition we have ever seen in 
this country any way comparable to the annual 
fair of the "American Institute'^ in New York. 
It forms the great emporium in which is annu* 



ally collected the skill and ingenuity of the 
American mechanic, and a single visit to one of 
these interesting exhibitions, will do more to in- 
stil a correct knowledge of the progress of the 
arts in the United States, than would be effected 
by a twelvemonth's travel over the country. — 
Not only may the latest and best improvements 
in agricultural implements here be found, but 
the other arts will also be seen fully represented. 

Some idea may be formed of the extent and 
variety of these exhibitions, when we state, that 
at the fair of 1842 there were exhibited upwards 
of 1,200 specimens of various kinds of work- 
manship, which, from their intrinsic merit and 
the beautiful array in which they were displayed, 
attracted a throng of visiters for weeks, the 
whole number amounting to upwards of 1 00,000 
persons. 

We have been requested to notify the public 
that the exhibition for the current year will be 
opened on the 10th day of October, and to the 
courtesy and kindness of the managers, of which 
we entertain the most lively and grateful recol- 
lection, we commend all our Southern friends, 
who can be present on the occasion. 



JEFFERSON'S TEN RULES OF LIFE. 

1. Never put off till to-morrow what can be 
done to-day. 

2. Never trouble others to do what you can 
do yourself. 

3. Never spend your money before you have 
it. 

4. Never buy what you do not want because 
it is cheap. 

6. Pride costs us more than hunger, thirst 
and cold. 

6. We never repent eating too little, 

7. Nothing is troublesome that we do wil- 
lingly. 

8. How much pain those evils cost us which 
never happened. 

9. Take things always by their smooth handle. 

10. When angry, always count ten before you 
speak. 

For the Southern Planter. 

FISH. 

Mr, Editor, — After reading that part of the 
report of the committee appointed to examine 
the improvements upon Dr. Venable*s farm, 
which speaks of his fish pond, page 172 of 
your last number, I cannot refrain from adding 
my testimony, to prove that fish may be raised 
nearly as easily as chickens. It is but little 
over two years since I attempted to raise fish ; 
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and at an expense not exceeding ten dollars of 
my own labor, I have succeeded in stocking mj 
pond with roaches, cats, sun perch, pike, and 
southern chub, to an extent sufficient to satisfy 
the expectations of the most sanguine tempera- 
ment, llie roaches have been very numerous 
indeed, and are now quite so ; but they have 
been lessened of late io consequence of the pike 
and chub increasing very rapidly, who I have 
no doubt devour them by hundreds every day. 
The chub, however, I think is to become the 
master fish, as they are rapidly growing to a 
size which will welt compare with the saltwater 
fish. They may be now caught in the pond 
from which I took mine, weighing five or six 
pounds, and I have no doubt I have some in my 
pond weighing three pounds ; though I have 
caught none yet weighing over one and a quarter. 
As yet, however, I make no business of catch- 
ing these fish, except to lei them loose again, 
for fear of destroying the stock. In this amuse- 
ment I think I have discovered what may not 
have been brought to the notice of every fish- 
erman. It is the custom of most persons to 
throw crumbs of bread into the water when 
they are fishing, in order to draw the minnows, 
that they may attract the large fish. Instead 
of throwing in bread that will sink, they should 
throw in such as will swim. The crumb and 
crust of lightened wheat bread and the crust of 
corn bread will swim and show themselves to 
fish at a much greater distance than the bread 
that will immediately sink ; consequently it will 
bring a great many more large fiish to contend 
for your bait. In this way I think I have fre- 
quently brought half the fish in my small pond 
to one point. My pond, however, is quite small, 
not covering more than one-fourth of an acre. 
It is upon a marshy bog, not more than fifty 
yards from my dweUing house, and has tended, 
1 think, to increase, rather than diminish, the 
health of my family, substituting pure spring 
water for the marsh mud. 

In making a pond, all the heavy floods of 
rain water that are likely to come down from 
the valleys above the spring that is to feed it, 
should be turned ofif by side ditches *, then the 
dam may be made with nothing but simple 
earth, without the least danger of breaking from 
the heaviest rains. 

My fish pond is only one of my hobbies ; I 
have another to trouble you with, if you please. 
I have long desired to bring into use in this part 
of the country, — the double horse left hand 
mouldboard plough, as used by our transinan- 
tone brethren ; but I have tried in vam to do it, 
by constructing several ploughs of this descrip- 
tion and offering them for sale at very low 
prices. The advantage of this plough over 
one with a right hand mouldboard, is principally 
this ; it permits the lead or left hand horse to 
walk in the last furrow run, and thereby exactly 



measures each funow slice, and enables the 
ploughman more easily to guide his team and 
more thoroughly to break up his ground, which 
are certainly great advantages. At a muster, 
on Saturday last, at our Courthouse, I set one 
of these ploughs to work in the presence of a 
large crowd, when every man present, save one, 
acknowledged its great superiority over the 
right hand pbugh in the particulars above men- 
tioned. Charles S. Jomes. 

JWor I/misa C. S, Aug. 14, 1843. 



EMIGRATION TO VIRGINIA. 

It is stated in the papers, that the Hon. A. L. 
Foster, M. C, from Madison, in this State, has 
purchased 1,000 acres of land in Virginia, at 
$3 60 per acre, and that Mr. Townsend, of 
Bufifalo, now Sergeant-at-arms at Washington, 
has also purchased a farm in Virginia, and that 
both intend to settle there. — CuUivator. 

Virginia "stock" is undoubtedly rising, and 
the tmigration is rapidly overbalancing the em- 
igration, of which we used to complain. Such 
is the effect of "the sober second thought of 
the people." 



THE "ECONOMY OP FARMING." 

We are indebted to the author for a copy of 
an agricultural work under this title. The text 
is a translation, by the Rev. E. G. Smith, of 
New York, from the German of Professor Bur- 
ger, very copiously illustrated with notes fiom 
the most celebrated of the German and English 
writers upon the subject of agriculture. Al- 
though the terms cultivation and husbandry are 
frequently used as synonymous, they have, 
strictly speaking, very different meanings. The 
first has relation to the art of producing ; the 
second, as its name in^plies, to the subject of 
taking care, as well of the product, as of the 
means by which the product is obtained. In 
this sense, it corresponds with our word fnanage" 
tnent. By the " economy of farming," then, is 
meant the art of husbandry or management. — 
Much as we may be behind our European bre- 
thren in our systems of cultivation, it is in the 
other branch, and not the least important of the 
two, that we aie most completely distanced. — 
The science of cultivation is, to a certain ex- 
tent, involved, as yet, in the clouds of theory 
and hypothesis^ but the subject of husbandry is 
a tangible practical question, upon which the 
experience of every sensible man must bo of 
utility; we, therefore, consider the community 
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as under great obligations to Mr. Smith for the 
fund of valuable information he has afforded us 
in this work. By an attentive perusal of its 
pages, the reader becomes familiar with the es- 
timates that have been made of the value of 
different kinds of food, the most economical 
modes of feeding, the relative value of the dif- 
ferent kinds of labor d man and beast, the 
quantity of labor that may be expected from 
each, the production and preservation of ma- 
nures, and the thousand questions that are in- 
volved in the management of the labor and pro- 
ducts of a farm. The whole is furnished in a 
closely printed pamphlet of 130 pages for fifty 
cents, and we are sure that we have already 
marked for extracts what will be worth twenty 
limes the sum to any farmer in Virginia. If 
the publisher thinks fit to ship us two or three 
dozen copies, we will dispose of them for him 
with pleasure. 



serve the cabbages well during the winter, but 
save much of the crop which is not considered 
worth much. — Maine Farmer. 



METHOD OP CAUSING CABBAGES TO 
HEAD DURING THE WINTER. 

In the fall of the year when it is time to ga- 
ther cabbages, we always find more or less of 
them that have not formed any heads. They 
may have grown well, and have a large stock 
of leaves, but have not closed up in the form 
necessary to make a good, solid, compact cab- 
bage. 

William Vance, Esq. of Readfield, has prac- 
tised for many years the following method, which 
effectually closes these loose leaves in the course 
of the winter, thereby furnishing him with a 
supply of the best kind early in the spring. In 
the fall of the year, just before the ground closes 
up he gathers all the cabbages which have not 
headed, together. He then digs a trench eigh- 
teen inches or more, deep, and of sufficient width 
to admit the cabbages. He then closes the 
leaves together by hand, winding a wisp of 
straw or something else around them to keep 
them together, and then puts them in this trench, 
with heads down and roots up. He then packs 
straw or leaves and earth snug about them, and 
rounds up the earth over them. The trench 
should be dug in a place where the water of 
the rains and snows runs otf and will not stand 
about them. A board, or couple of boards, 
nailed together in the form of a roof and put 
over the mound, may be useful. 

In the spring of the year open your trench 
and you will find that the cabbages are all 
headed firmly together, and if the water has not 
got in, w'dl be solid and hard. Mr. Vance has 
had the goodness to send us a few heads which 
he has formed in this way, which were very 
nice. By following this plan, we not only pre- 
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For the Southern Planter. 
CULTIVATION OF CORN. 

Mr, Editor^ — I did not design the communi- 
cation, fron> which an extract is made and pub- 
lished in the July number of the Planter, for the 
public eye, or I would have been more careful 
and intelligible. " Investigator,'' an anonymous 
critic, seizing upon its imperfections as well as 
the errors of the printer, makes, though in a 
vein of sarcastic raillery, some pertinent inqui- 
ries, to which I most cheerfully respond. 

In order that the system of cuhivation, which 
my communication recommended, may be the 
better understood, I propose to explain the man- 
ner in which I have managed my present crop. 
That I labored judiciously will be known from 
the result, and may be conjeetured by a compa- 
x'lsqjn of it with that of any other on this section 
of the Roanoke ; and it would aflford me very 
great pleasure to have Investigator himself in- 
stitute the comparison. 

A freshet prevented my planting as early as 
usual, or desirable. As soon, however, as the 
land was in order to do so with safety, it was 
commenced and completed. It was laid off 6 
by 2, with a single stalk to the hill, and so 
thinned (as a substitute for re-planting) that 
each acre contained its requisite number, of the 
same age and size. After the corn was weU 
up, and before it could be much benefitted by 
work, I ploughed every other row, aUemaUlyj 
through the crop, with a trowel hoe, an instru- 
ment well calculated to soften the land and pre- 
pare it for future operations. Having gone over 
in this way, I then used the turn plough in the 
other row, throughout, aUematdy^ barring the corn 
and running only twice in a row. The com 
was ancle high, the grass springing up very 
fast and thick, and the season favoring it. The 
result of this operation fully met my expecta- 
tion, and the young grass was most effectually 
destroyed. The corn was not only benefitted 
by the removal of a dangerous enemy, but by 
converting it to useful purposes. Grass when 
covered in this way soon undergoes fermentation 
and the regular process of decomposition, and 
becomes no insignificant auxiliary in pushing 
forward the crop. 

It will be recollected that now the crop is 
ploughed entirely over, one row with the trowel 
hoe and the other with the turn plough, alter- 
nately, throughout. The com was leg high 
and sufficiently vigorous to bear a moderate dir^ 
tn^ (not ^^ destroying'^). The trowel hoe was 
run as near da possible to it, in the row previously 
ploughed with the same instrument, and with 

r 
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the turn plough following immediate] j, a little 
dirt was thrown lo the corn. The trowel hoe 
answered a double purpose. The land imme- 
diately under the corn was well broken, and the 
turn plough was kept off at a respectable dis- 
tance. The weeders followed immeidiately after 
this operation, standing in the oldest ploughed 
row, cutting up the grass in the balk and pulling 
all not killed by the plough, from the fresh 
ploughed row into the one in which they stood. 
Grass dies much sooner on old than fresh 
ploughed land, and is not half so apt to take 
root again. Those who cultivate turfy lands, 
particularly those well set in herdsgrass, would 
soon perceive the advantage of this method of 
managing it. Indeed, I cannot conceive how 
it can be otherwise destroyed without constantly 
hoeing it, and shaking the dirt from the sod. 

After getting over the crop, working every 
other row, alternately, in this way, the corn 
where I first begun had grown rapidly, but not 
too rapidly to plough the other row in the same 
manner. Every thing inviting it, the operation 
was performed and the whole crop then lay in 
the same situation. Even at this advanced 
stage of the crop no injury has ensued from the 
close use of the trowel hoe. The result, no 
doubt, would have been very different and the 
consequences most fatal, if every rota at the same 
time had been subjected to the operation. If 
the com had been a little older and larger, and 
the season different, I would not have hazarded 
its use even according to my system. Nor 
would I have worked the other row as I did, if 
the com had been smaller and the grass on the 
increase. In the first instance, I would have 
used the tum plough alonej dirting the corn — 
in the second, I would have lapped the grass in 
the centre of the row, and then sided with the 
trowel hoe. To destroy ihe grass and render 
the greatest service to the crop is the object of 
every working, and of course, a good farmer 
endeavors to effect this by changing his tools 
and varying their use. 

The corn was now generally as high as a 
man's head, and each row in the same situation. 
I then dined the com with the tum plough, mn- 
ning four times in every other row, aUemately^ 
through the crop, and after getting over, re- 
turned and worked the other row in the same 
manner. The hoe hands followed this last 
ploughing, standing in the oldest ploughed row, 
cutting the grass in the latter^ and hilling effec- 
tually the corn. This would have completed 
my labors had not a very heavy rain have fallen 
just after finishing the first row with the tum 
plough, which rendered another working in that 
row indispensable. I used the three teeth har- 
row with evident advantage, running three times 
in each row. 

From what has been said, it will be perceived 
that the rows may be worked differently, though 



it does not foUow that they necessarily should. 
This was the idea I intended to convey in my 
former communication, though I must confess, 
the language justifies the other construction. — 
In regard to the saving of labor by this sys- 
tem, I repeat the assertion first made. My ex- 
perience teaches me (though I have not sub- 
jected it to an aecuraie experiment) that at least 
a third more can be cultivated. The hoe work 
is infinitely less and lighter, and the grass more 
under the control of the plough. Though In- 
vestigator may be startled at the communication, 
com does not appear to be injured by one row 
being a little in the grass if the other be clean 
and in order. It is more than equivalent to hav- 
ing the half of your crop clean, though, mathe- 
matically speaking, there is no difference. 

If Investigator has low grounds, it matters 
not of what description or quality, and will fol- 
low this system of cultivating a part, I will pay 
him whatever he loses by it, if in return, he 
will pay me for the labor saved. 

This manner of cultivation is adapted to every 
description of crop, and has been followed by 
me for several years with tobacco, with marked 
success. It is not, however, an invention of my 
own, and I feel none of that sort of attachment 
which generally attends the paternity of an in- 
vention. I borrowed it from Mr. C. Capehart, 
a practical and eminently successful farmer on 
the Albemarle Sound, and if success be an evi- 
dence of its value, Mr. Capehart's example will 
place it above every other plan. 

I have never known a crop checked in its 
growth or otherwise injured when worked in 
this way ; and firing^ which so generally at- 
tends the use of the tum plough, is never wit- 
nessed. 

[ have confined myself to the manner of cul- 
tivating my low grounds, which were laid off 
but one w^ay. But high land may be cuhivated 
upon the same principle, even when laid off 
both ways, and with evident advantage. The 
tum plough is of course dispensed with, and as 
we are confined mostly to a particular descrip- 
tion of plough, the manner of cultivation cannot 
be so often varied. The benefit resulting from 
your land's not washing so much, in my opinion, 
should of itself recommend this system to every 
provident farmer. I cultivate as hilly a farm as 
any on this side of the Blue Bidge, apd speak 
advisedly of its value. By the assistance of 
the artificial grasses, my own has been regularly 
improving, while some other estates on the river 
have been gradually gullying and washing 
away. 

The com of which 1 so highly approve, is 
not the Dutton, as my friend Mr. Hicks, of Law- 
renceville, informs me, but a beautiful while, of 
early maturity, moderate size, and of great fe- 
cundity. I obtained it in Maryland, and itmay 
be what is sometimes called the Baden. It 
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Jidda fiom Itat to twenty per cent more than 
tbe gourd-sMd, though jq weight, mouure for 
meaaure, it is sometbing lighten, h does not 
rot half so soon as that description of com, Dor 
doee it shatter a* much. 

Thomas G. Tdcker. 
^artAamplon, f^ortk Carolina. 

We are sure Mr. Tucker's ploughing is much 
better than bis hand writing, (be difficulty of 



decjphering which must plead as the printer's 
apology for the ermia in his 6rel conitnunica- 
lion, as well as for ihoee which we fear are too 
likely, from the same cause, to creep into ibis. 
We are always pleased to bear from our old 
Bcboolmatc, on uwn accounts than one, but we 
do wish he would not make all his letters so 
exactly alike, if it were only for the sake of 
variety. 



For the Soathem Planter. 
COOKING APPARATUS. 



Jtfr. Editor, — Aa cooking food for stock is 
generally practised in your vicinity, and aa tbe 
saving of fuel is an object of some moment, per- 
mit me 10 give you a sketch and description of 
an invention of Dr. William A. Arraisiead, near 
Plymouib, in ibis State, which is admirably 
adapted to this purpose. It consists simply of 
a cast iron lube, four inches in the bore, and of 
sufficient length to pass entirely through the 
kitchen chimney and project eighteen inches on 
each side; it is placed in the fire-place just 
where the back los usually lies, and each end, 
after passing through the chimney, is inserted 
in a barret on tbe outside. Cocks are put into 
the barrets of sufficient size lo draw ofl^ speedily 
whatever is cooked. Tbe pipe being open, the 
two banela of course communicate wiib each 
other, and the water from one flows into the 
other. Tbe ordinary kiicben fire beats tbe wa- 
ler in the tube, and you would be astonished to 
see how soon it b^ins to boil io tbe barrels. 



Dr. Armislcad's chimney is an outside one, and 
so situated, that water can be pumped into tbe 
barrels by the use of a small trough, as repre- 
sented in the drawing. 

T. G. Tucker. 
Jforth Carolina, August, 1843. 



WOOLLEN FACTORY. 
We take great pleasure in calling the atten- 
tion of our farmers to the woollen factory lately 
established by Messrs. Jones &. Mackenzie in 
our ciiy. Mr. Jones, we understand, comes lo 
us chock-full of enterprise and experience in his 
business, which will undoubtedly secure htm 
success. I'bia establishment promisee to effect 
loo great objects for our agriculturists. In the 
first place, the market for wool will be greatly 
bettered, and in tbe second, we shall have a foe- 
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torj in our midst, where our exact wants will 
be known and supplied. The proprietors are 
now engaged in the manufactorj of a peculiar 
cloth expressly for the purpose of supplying the 
Southern farmer with negro clothing. Gentle- 
men from the country will fini} much to interest 
and profit them in a visit to this establishment. 



For the Southem Planter. 

COMMENTS ON THE AUGUST NUMBER 
OF THE SOUTHERN PLANTER. 

Rust Prevented by the Use of Ashes, — It is 
admitted on all hands that silica is as necessary 
for the support of a plant, as bone is for the sup- 
port of an animal ; and that for this purpose the 
silica must be in a soluble state, or in other 
words, it must have become "pure earth of 
common flint.'' And it is also admitted that an 
overdose of ammonia will cause grain sowed in 
the usual way, to rust, lodge, and fall. " But 
that rust proceeds from the want of the indurat- 
ing quality in the straw, afibrded by the (pro- 
portionate quantity of) silica," cannot hold good 
universally ; for throughout my observation, that 
land which is best adapted to the growth of the 
bamboo (which contains a large portion of sili- 
ca) is most liable to rust grain. Moreover, grain 
standing very thin, seldom fails to tust; and 
where grain has been spilled, and thus planted 
at the rate of ten or twenty bushels to the acre, 
it but seldom rusts. The silica in wood, pro- 
perly speaking, has already been dissolved, and 
the lye in the tub only extracts it perhaps ; but 
I do not know that it dissolves or extracts or 
decomposes the silica in wood, much less do I 
know that by this means oak staves will be 
shrunken to one half their width. A strong 
alkali may decompose quartz and flint, but an 
usual dressing of ashes cannot. Ashes out of 
which all the soluble alkaline matter has been 
extracted, contain a large portion of silicate of 
potash, which silicate when applied, is under- 
stood to go directly to the nourishment of plants. 
On Long Iskmd and other places where ashes 
are used most profusely as manure, they seem 
to be valued none the less because they may 
have been leached. 

Report of the Mecklenburg Club. — As Mr. Botts 
has in substance given my views under this 
head, I shall only add one more remark. The 
committee say that " Dr. Venable*s corn field 
was well prepared and planted, and although 
recently covered with a strong herdsgrass turf, 
gave promise of an abundant crop,'' &c. Now 
I understand by the insertion of although, that 
objection is made to planting com on a grass 
turf. If the gentlemen intended to assert that 
the Doctor's corn field was covered with a strong 
herdsgrass turf recently growing amongst the 



corn, then I say O fiel for the Doctor; but if 
they intended what I understand, then I say O 
fie ! for the committee. 

Hessian Fly, — Did Mr. McKenney never see 
a bug with its bill (wked into a chesnut or & 
chinquepin? Did he never see thousands of 
eggs deposited on the hulls of peas ? If he has 
not, I would not give a cent for his theory and 
observations on Hessian fly or any other insect. 
Whether the bug with bis proboscis in the ches- 
nut was merely feeding, or intending to depoeite 
eggs, I will not undertake to say ; but from the 
egg on the pea-hull I have often traced the 
maggot tb its lodgment in the pea, and noticed 
it in all its stages up to'a full grown bug. As 
well may one tell me, that the action of the 
clouds can create an eagle, as that the action of 
a vegetable can create an insect. And as to 
" the perfection of the grain depending upon the 
proportion of insects therewith connected, which 
proportion is modified by weather, climate, soil," 
i&c. — away with it. I suppose the gentleman 
would say my old sow must be lousy, to be in 
healih. These remarks are rough, but I feel it 
my duty to speak boldly, not only on this sub- 
ject, but also on that of 

Gearing Horses. — This drawing and theory 
are both wrong. In the first place, I will re- 
mark, that in the use of a right hand plough, the 
right hand horse must be kept in the funow, 
therefore, that end of the tree to which he is at- 
tached will not go to the right, at «, though the 
horse be thrown back thus far ; but must keep 
the liiie of direction. Again, although the 
horse at a be thrown back to «, yet this will not 
place the horse at b more than halfway to the po- 
sition d. Let us consider the horse at a stationa- 
ry, and let the horse at b draw the end of the 
tree forward to rf, it will be seen that whilst the 
horse is going to the right the plough is going 
to the left; consequently the width of the fur- 
row is increased, and consequtnily the draft is 
increased. It is asserted that the fulcrum or 
centre of motion is at c; this I deny, and assert 
it to be in front of the tree, and equidistant be- 
tween the horses, and there it will remain al- 
ways. But suppose the fulcrum to be at c, and 
this point always in the line of direction ; yet, as 
the points a, 6, c, are made fast with regard to 
each other, and their distances equal, I cannot 
for my life see how placing one end of the tree 
back or forward can create inequality. When 
the tree is perpendicular to the line of direction 
all will admit the draft is equal— when the tree 
is parallel to the line of direction the draft is 
equal — and if all do not admit the draft to be 
equal at any angle, I undertake further proof.* 

♦ " Investi^lor," we respectfully suggest, has mis- 
understood this article. What he means by the draw- 
ing being wrong we do not exactiv comprehend. He 
seems to take it for granted that the principle is only 
applicable to ploughing, and that the furrow horse 
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To Mr, Woodfin. — You inquire why I prefer 
composting dead animals with marl, rather than 
plaster ? Indeed, sir, £ had not thought of com- , 
posting flesh with plaster ; consequently I could ; 
not have preferred marl. I would, however, re- 
mark that the dead animals 'of Richmond during 
the year, would saturate many hundred tons of 
plaster, and what would Mr. W. do with this 
quantity. The marl without other ingredient, ' 
is a good manure ; and when composted with 
animals, it would not only decompose the flesh 
and absorb the ammonia, but would also dis- 
solve the bones, hoofs, horns, and teeth ; and 
when matured the whole could be carted and 
spread broadcast with shovels. I would like to 
know of Mr. W. how many, and what kind of 
dead animals he composts with plaster ? How 
much plaster, and how applied to a horse or 
cow? And whether the compost is applied to 
the earth by hand or not % I 

To Mr. Botts. — Although I never saw you, 
yet in my last I took the liberty of casting a 
few round stones at you, and just as 1 expected, 
their direction and purpose were timely disco- 
vered ; and instead of their doing mischief, they 
were caught in your hands, and used for build- 
ing purposes. All that I have to add is that 
you have left no stones on hand except such as 
are large ; and as I am no Ajax you are now 
safe. As to the covering of plants or other ve- 
getable matter, I hope that as this is the first 
time of calling, the cause may lie over at least 
one term. 

Investigator. 



and as your object is good they should not be 
overlooked. 

Yours truly, T. G. T. 

Mr. Woodiin has a great indisposition to make 
himself, as he expresses it, so conspicuous in the 
public prints. But we are authorised to say 
that he was even better pleased with his last 
experiment, than with his first, and that every 
day's experience has only the more fully satis- 
fied him of the incalculable value of this process. 

As to the poudreUe^ we are unable to speak. 
We have received very little information con- 
cerning its action, and that little of a very con- 
tradictory character. We shall be obliged to 
any one with whom it has either failed or suc- 
ceeded, for a report. 

Hogs are not now the order of the day, and 
the controversy alluded to by our correspondent, 
has gone, as old Johnny d. would say, " to the 
receptacle of things lost on earth." 



For the Southern Planter. 

BOMMER'S MANURE. 

Mr. Editor^ — W*hy did not Mr. Woodfin give 
us the result of his last experiment with Bom- 
meree manure ? An unfavorable impression is 
made on the public mind by the fact, and in 
your next some explanation ought to be given. 
How is poudrette likely to answer our purposes? 
and how is the celebrated controversy between 
the Dicken's and Berkshire hogs progressing? 
Have Gen. Richardson and Col. Burfoot become 
tired of the matter? These little things give 
animation and spirit to the thing in the country, 

can never be pulled out of the furrow; if this were 
so, the tree would never come into the position sup- 
posed. If Investigator will use a common single 
tree, all of which are attached as here directed, and 
pull at (a) against a greater power at {b) he will find 
when he is dragged to (c) that his power will increase, 
and he will, if not too much overmastered, begin to 
regain his ground, or at least maintain his position; 
and this simply because his opponent's lever nas been 
shortened by his new position; and this, as is demon- 
strated by the drawing and explanation, in conse- 
quence of the points of draft, (a) and (A), not being 
in the same straight line with the point of attach- 
ment, (e). 



For the Southern Planter. 
MEDITERRANEAN OR FLY-PROOF WHEAT 

Mr. Editor^ — The best wheat for seed, being 
one of the proper subjects for discussion in your 
journal, 1 beg leave to call the attention of its 
numerous readers to that kind known as the 
Meditenanean or fly-proof. Samples of this va- 
riety came frequently under my notice last year, 
and in this and in every instance, presented an 
unfavorable appearance; being dark and dull 
in complexion, and long and irregular in shape ; 
in short, the reverse in every respect of the 
sound, plump, and bright variety known as the 
Red May. I regard the Mediterranean as being 
in every particular a coarse wheat, and totally 
unfit for the manufacture of flour of a superior 
grade. In saying this, I acknowledge that I 
speak of it from appearance only, never having 
had it tested by grinding ; but to this test I 
shall submit it, if opportunity permits, and re- 
port to you in time for your next number. The 
impression 1 now have in regard to this wheat, 
led me to believe that no experienced buyer in 
this market, would purchase it, except at a re- 
duction of ten to twenty cents per bushel from 
the current value of other kinds. 

Mr. John England, Flour Inspector of this 
city, and a practical miller of high reputation, 
has examined samples, and condemns it as unfit 
for Richmond flour. This Mediterranean wheat 
has recently been highly recommended in this 
neighborhood for its astonishing productiveness, 
and I have no doubt it has merited in particular 
instances all that has been said of it ; but if the 
inference be drawn from particular instances 
that such is its genera] character, I am sure far* 
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mers will find themselves mistaken. I can assert 
upon the authority of Dr. Gaines, of Powhite, 
Hanover, that last year he sowed two kinds of 
wheat, the Red May, and Mediterranean, and 
from his experiment, he decides in favor of the 
superior quality and greater productiveness of 
the former, and the latter he will not sow again. 
He offers it for seed, not upon his own, but upon 
the recommendation of others. On this subject 
I expect to collect further information, which 
shall be communicated through your pages in 
good time. 

Very respectfully, &c. 

R. B. Haxall. 

This fiy-proof wheat is an old acquaintance ; 
two years ago, we obtained and sold in this 
market a large quantity of the seed at a very 
extravagant price, and we are now authorised 
to sell a crop at a much lower rate. But inde- 
pendent of Mr. Haxairs opinion, which would 
be potential with us and with all who know 
him, we had begun to consider it pretty much 
an exploded humbug. At any rate, those who 
purchased it in 1841 seemed to. esteem it very 
little in 1842. It has obtained a good deal of 
notoriety this year from a crop made by Mr. 
John Poe, in this vicinity. Mr. Poe informed 
us, that, sowed side by side with the common 
varieties, it proved itself to be extremely hardy 
and vigorous throughout its growth, being free 
from fly and rust, and nearly twice as productive 
as any other kind he had ever cultivated. This, 
however, is by far the most favorable account 
we have had of it. 

When Mr. Haxall handed us the above, con- 
sidering that his interest was identical with that 
of the farmer, and that his great experience in 
the milling business must have made him fami- 
liar with the different varieties, we asked him 
what kind of wheat he would recommend to 
the farmers of Virginia. He gave the preference 
decidedly to the Red May. This is, as its name 
imports, an early variety, and is a great favorite 
with Mr. John WatkinSj of Ampthill, whose name 
it sometimes bears. It comes to maturity two 
weeks earlier than other kinds, and thereby, of 
late years, has generally, in a measure, escaped 
both fly and rust. It is a tender wheat, and 
somewhat liable to be winter killed ; it should, 
therefore, be sowed always on strong land, and 
seeded thick, probably not less than two bushels 
to the acre. Mr. Haxall states, that it is the 
heaviest, and thereby the most productive, wheat 
that has ever passed through his mill ; it is not 
unusual to find it weighing from sixty-six to 



sixty-eight, and he is yet to see the first bushel 
that weighs less than sixty. The quality of 
the grain is veiy superior. We have no doubt, 
seed of this valuable variety can be obtained 
from Mr. Watkins, probably at the miH price. — 
The Mediterranean, or fiyproof, we are au- 
thorised to sell at $1 26 a bushel. 



SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 

More will be done for the cause of agricul- 
ture in the next twenty years thai) has been ac- 
complished in the thousands that have preceded 
them. There are many evidences of the fact, 
that the public mind is awakening, not only to 
the importance of this fundamental art, but to 
the field of discovery it opens to the speculator 
and the philosopher. At this time of day, the 
press is the best index to the cunent of the 
public mind, and this is teeming with work upon 
work on the practice and science of agriculture. 
That art, which was formerly considered almost 
beneath the dignity of a "book," is now* in 
danger of being overwhelmed beneath the pile 
of learning that the press is showering on it. — 
We have just received from the publisher, Mr. 
D. K. Minor, a neat volume of 280 pages, con- 
taining a re-publication of five lectures delivered 
by Mr. J. F. W. Johnston, " On the Improve- 
ment of the Soil by Mechanical and Chemical 
Means." This is a part of a series on " The 
Applications of Chemistry and Geology to Agri- 
culture," which has won for its author a most 
enviable reputation amongst the farmers of Eng- 
land. We have not had time to examine the 
contents of this volume, but we see that it meets 
with the unqualified approbation of the press 
both in this country and in Europe: the 16th 
lecture, particularly, on " The Use of Lime as 
a Manure," has been pronounced to be the best 
treatise on the subject extant. The publisher 
has proposed to send us . a few copies for sale, 
which at the extremely low price at which they 
are oflered, 31^ cents a copy, cannot fail to find 
a ready market. 



We have at our ofiice a number of the Pic- 
torial Times, London, containing an illustrated 
description of the meeting and dinner of the 
Royal Agricultural Society at Derby : it is well 
calculated to impart an idea of the magnificent 
scale upon which these things are conducted in 
Great Britain, and we think the ideas of some 
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of OUT friends may be considerably enlarged by 
ao examination of its pages. We are much 
indebted to the Editor of the "Agriculturist" 
for the courtesy which prompted the^ transmis- 
sion of this number, and shall rejoice in any 
opportunity to reciprocate his kindness. 



SOWING WHEAT, 

An impression prevails that our wheat is gen- 
erally too thinly seeded, and that much larger 
<»'op6 would be the result of a freer use of grain. 
Captain Barclay, the intelligent Scotchman who 
made an ag^ultural tour of the United States 
in 1841, earnestly urged upon Mr. Marx, whose 
farm he visited in this vicinity, to increase his 
allowance to four bushels an acre, the quantity 
usaaily given by British farmers. He thought 
the liability to winter killing in this country, 
made even a greater allowance desirable. 

We find an editorial on this subject in the 
last number of the "American Farmer," which, 
with all our respect for the wisdom and expe- 
rience of its conductor, we must be permitted to 
consider, in part, visionary and impracticable. — 
We allude especially to the advice, or sugges- 
tion, as the Editor modestly terms it, that, there 
18 no necessity for delaying the sowing of wheat 
to avoid the fall attack of the fiy, for, says he, 
if the progress of the insect be carefully watched, 
it may be taken in its pupa, or worm state, and 
mashed by passing a heavy roller over the field. 
We would suggest to our friend that his finger 
and thumb would constitute a much more effi- 
cient implement for the purpose, and that it re- 
quires a much " nicer fit" than a roller makes 
with the inequalities of ploughed ground, to 
mash a worm. 

After sobering down again to his usual style 
of practical wisdom, the Editor concludes with 
the following remarks, the excellence of which 
more than excuses this unwonted flight of ima- 
gination : 

" We would suggest that in every instance 
where wheat may be sown, that the ground un- 
dergo thorough preparation, and that all should 
consider deep ploughing and repeated harrow- 
ings essential operations. 

" Ve would advise, that if the land may not 
have been previously limed, that from five to 
ten bushels of lime per acre be sown thereon, or 
an equal quantity of ashes. These quantities 
are small, but wiU be found sufficient for the 
uses of a season. And wherever wheat may 



be sown on a clover-lay, we would sow from two 
to four bushels of salt to the acre, 

" We would, by all means, be particular in 
the selection of good seed, having due regard to 
weight of grain, strength of straw, earliness of 
maluriiy, and quality of flour. 

" We would not have any wheat sown, with- 
out having it first thoroughly washed in pure 
water, and then soaked in a brine of salt that 
would bear an egg or potato, for twenty-four 
hours, which when taken out shouki be drained, 
and then dried in lime. We are the more par- 
ticular in insisting upon this mode of preparing 
seed wheat, because we have noticed mftny ac- 
counts of injury to4he crops during the late sea- 
son from SMUT, a disease perfectly within the 
control of the wheat grower, and ^hich can 
never occur but from culpable neglect, as the 
means we have pointed out, we do know, will 
prevent its occurrence. 

*' While we are upon the subject, let us ad- 
vise all wheat growers to give to his land a 
bountiful allowance of seed, as should he fail to 
! do this, the bare portions of his eoil will call 
I into being some of those numerous weeds, the 
seeds of which are always at hand, to occupy 
I spots left by the neglect of the husbandman. — 
' He that wants a clean Jiehi of wheat must fill 
thai jidd with wheat plants. If he does not com" 
mit a sufficient quantity of seed to the earth, nature 
will not supply them, btU she toill supply a crop of 
pestilent weeds to rob his wheat plants of their food, 
dimmish his crop, and thus punish him for neglect 
(/duty." 



RIVER MUD. 

We make the following extract from a letter 
received from Mr.£. H. Magruder, of Alhemaxle: 

** While I am writing, I will state the result 
of an experiment I made in hauling river bank 
mud or deposite on sandy land. My farm is on 
the Rivanna River, and last October I hauled 
out 150 horse-cart loads on an acre and a quar- 
ter of very sandy land, which had never pre- 
viously borne a crop worth gathering. It was 
spread in the winter and ploughed in with a 
three-horse though, and plant^ in com last 
spring. The result is, that the corn on this por- 
tion is now better than that on the land conti- 
guous to it, which has always produced a good 
crop. So that I fully agree with your corre- 
spondent, Richard G. Morris, in his estimate of 
the immense value of river bank deposite." 



MAKING FRUIT TREES. 

When you wish to procure young trees of a 
particular kind of fruit for transplanting, dig 
around the old tree until you come to a healthy, 
growing root, which cut oflF, and turn the er^l 
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of the detached portion out of the ground. It 
will produce shoots the first season, and in a 
few years bear fruit of the same kind as the pa- 
rent tree. 



For the Southern Planter. 
AGRICULTURAL APHORISMS. 

NO. V. 

Partly Copied, 

Annihilate the implements of husbandry which 
have been brought into existence in the course 
of a few hundred years, and the recollection of 
their uses, and starvation would be the conse- 
quence. So in a few hundred years from this 
time, the 'then inhabitants of the earth would 
starve on the practice of our present system of 
husbandry. 

We are all born in sight of the mountain of 
plenty, and all desirous of climbing to its sum- 
mit ; but let me tell you, that you can only do 
this by holding on to a plough or hoe handle. 
If you attempt to climb up by any other means, 
you will surely tumble. He who never attempts 
to climb up this mountain is a brute, he who 
attains half way, is a man, and he who mounts 
the summit, is a hero. 

With him who has " learned enough," I claim 
no kin ; nor will I keep his company. 

Nature works for the agriculturist whilst he 
is sleeping ; who else can claim the beneJU 1 

Equally sillj' is he who is killing his land, to 
fill his purse, with him who killed his goose to 
get the golden egg. 

We learn not so much by our own experience 
as by the experience of others ; and it is much 
easier to procure this by reading than by tra- 
velling. 

He who seeks more light the more he finds, 
and finds more the more he seeks, is worthy to 
be called a sage. 

You never saw a vulgar character dismta^est- 
edly sensible of the value of time. 

Neatness begets order. 

He who assumes the air of patronage, should 
know, that unattended by delicacy, his services 
are affronts. 

Prejudice and conceit, are tho offsprings of 
ignorance, and the great barriers to agricultural 
improvement. 

A cent expended in money or 'time, in the 
promulgation of agricultural knowledge, will 
add many dollars to the public stock. 

Those who exert themselves in the diffusion 
of agricultural knowledge, receive the approba- 
tion of all the real friends of their country. 

Nothing injures agriculture more than whim- 
sical novelties ; except bigoted adherence to old 
and bad habits. 

If you treat your land badly, it will return 
the compliment. 



Never plant on foul ground, to save a plough- 
ing, or on wet ground to save time. 

The best way to convert an agricultural bigot, 
Ls to put good examples before him, and be silent 

If we make large crops at the expense of our 
land it becomes tvexy jtoi more evident that 
our apparent gain is real loss. 

Manure is to a farm, what daily food is to an 
animal ; it must be procured at any sacrifice. 

It is necessary often to be reminded of what 
we already know. 

Argus. 

Jhnherst, August, 1843. 



CHOOSING BEES. 

Place your ear close to the hive, and give it 
a tap : if the inmates give a short and sudden 
buzz, all is right ; but if it be a languid hum, 
or rather a purring sound, the hive must be re- 
jected, for the bees are weak. — Wrigkton. 
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IMPROVING OLD LANDS. 

Mr, Editor^ — At the request of a friend, I 
wrote to Dr. R. D. Palmer desiring him to com- 
municate any knowledge which he bad derived 
from experience as to the best mode of improv- 
ing our old lands. I send you for publication 
what he says on the subject, as he gave me 
permission to do so if I thought any one might 
be benefited by it. It is evident that we shall 
have to resort to his or some other mode for re- 
storing our worn-out lands. From my own ex- 
perience and observation I feel no hesitation in 
saying that I believe the Doctor*s plan to be 
the most practicable and economical I have seen 
suggested. 

J. MOBTON. 

Spring Orove^ ComjpheU, Aug. 11, 1843. 

"In 1827, 1 settled on a farm of 560 acres, 
in the lower end of Campbell county, in the 
most exhausted condition of any, perhaps, in 
the State of Virginia. It had been under the 
very worst system of management from the 
time of its settlement in 1765. The soil being 
red, its aspect generally was more that of a 
gully-side than any thing else. Hundreds of 
gullies were everjrwhere to be seen, some from 
forty to fifty feet wide, and as deep as a common 
house-top. The previous occupant had annu- 
ally expended from one to two hundred dollars 
for corn. An intelligent lady remarked to me 
that ' the land was so thin that we would have 
to double it.' 

'*From this appalling picture the question 
will naturally arise, * why did you purchase V 
The answer is that 'I thought it a suitable 
stand for the practice of medicine, and that from 
some eighty or ninety acres of creek bottoms I 
should be able to draw a support until the ex- 
hausted land could be reclaimed.* 

"At first I divided the farm into four equal 
shifts, and cultivated in com, followed by wheat, 
where the land was thought to be good enough 
to produce it, and where not, in oats or rye. In 
consequence of the great poverty of the soil, 
rye was generally preferred, as oats would not 
grow high enough to be cut. My aim, from 
the first, was to clover and plaster all of the 
land in small grain ; but, from the paucity of 
Vol. IIL— 28 



my means, much could not be done in that way 
for several years. Experience soon taught me 
that one-fourth of my land would not produce 
enough to support my family of ten or twelve in 
number. And that the better way would be to re- 
sort to a ring-fence : and cultivate the flat land 
and such places as required cleaning up, while 
I was manuring the thinner parts of the farm. 
My aim has ever been to raise as much manure 
as I possibly could, .without neglecting other 
necessary things ; and always to haul out in 
the spring. The principal resources have been 
from corn-stalks, leaves, straw, &c. When put 
in the stables and farm-pens they afford com- 
fortable beds to the horses, cattle, &c., while, at 
the same time, they absorb and retain the liquid 
manure, which otherwise would be lost. 

'* The present condition of my fann will tell 
whether my efiforts have been in vain. 

'' I should not neglect to say, that as soon aff 
all of my galled land got in a condition to bring 
grass, I again divided my farm into five, instead 
of four shifts ; and that now we fallow one, so 
as to have, annually, one in com and two m 
small grain. 

'* I made no tobacco until my fields every 
where, through the assistance of manure, clover,, 
plaster, &c., had taken on a rich mantle of 
green. 

'* The first object of the farmer, in reclaiming 
worn-out lands, should be to extend his manures 
so as to get as much stuck in grass as^ he can. 
For this purpose I think top-dressing answers 
the purpose best. A mixture of red clover, 
herdsgrass, timothy, greensward seed, &c., with 
plaster of Paris, sown late in February or early 
in March, so as to put a bushel of pkster to the 
acre, will generally stick well, especially if the 
thinner places have a little top-dressing. But 
little grazing should be done except oa the field 
intended for com the ensuing yea* ; and that, 
principally, after the full blossoming of the clover, 

"As time and leisure may be afforded me, 
from the pressure of my engagements, I may 
address you on some of the individual branches 
hinted at in the foregoing desultory epistle. 
Very respectfully, R. D. Palmer." 



LIME, SALT AND ASHES. 

We htely saw an instance of the wonderful 
effects of the above substance as a manure, on 
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the place of Mr. G. W. Shaw, in Needham. 
The soil was a light, sandy loam, that had be- 
come 80 exhausted that it produced little else 
than sorrel, as was there shown by adjacent 
lands. So small was the produce, that the per- 
son who sold the land and had a claim to its 
use one year more, was willing to relinquish his 
claim to four acres for three dollars. 

Liast spring the land was ploughed and har- 
rowed, then half an acre for corn was manured 
with two bushels of salt, two casks lime, and 
the ashes from one ton of coal, mixed with six 
or seven cords of loam, taken from a ridge, 
where a wall had been removed. On one side 
the wall, the headlands had been thrown^ and 
on the other, some little loam from the side of 
the road. 

The salt and lime were refuse ; the former 
cost twenty cents per bushel, and the latter se- 
venty-five cents per cask. The ashes and loam 
were reckoned but of little value. This manure 
was spread on the land, ai)d remained on the 
top, the corn was dropped on it, without furrow- 
ing or hoeing. 

We saw this com July 20th, and it was one 
c^ the most luxuriant and handsome pieces that 
we have seen, and more forward than any other. 
Il was all spindled out, and beginning to silk. 
It was throwing out two, three, and in many 
cases fouror five shoots for ears. A* good deal 
of it was five and six feet high ; and though in 
the time of a severe drought, it did not suiTer 
from this cause, as there was moisture between 
the rows at the surface. We noticed th6 same 
appearance as to moisture in the garden ma- 
nured in like manner. As an experiment, a rod 
or two of this land was manured with a shovel- 
ful of stable manure in the hill (not a good way 
of applying it) and on that the corn was not 
much more than half so high and not so for- 
ward, as it was just spindling, while the other 
was beginning to silk. 

This experiment, with mineral manures so 
successful and so promising, thus far, is worthy 
of attention. We hope to be able to give the 
result by and by, and show a specimen of the 
crop. ' The com is about twice as thick as 
usual, besides pumpkins and turnips on the 
same land. The rows are less than three feel 
apart and the ; hills less than two. As the com 
is forward, if it be cut up at the ground and 
shocked, when the grain is well glazed the crop 
will doubtless be better than it will if the stalks 
be cut a little before this time, and it williet in 
the sun so as to give a good growth to the tur- 
nips. — Boston Cultivator, 

These ingredients, lime, salt, and ashes, are 
the principal agents employed in "Bommer^s 
process," which we verily believe is to effect 
wonders for the agriculture of the country. J 



For the Southern Planter. 

MECKLENBURG AGRICULTURAL HOLE 
AND CORNER CLUB. 

Mr, Editor^-^Ai a meeting of the Upper 
Comer Agricultural Club of Mecklenburg con- 
vened on Saturday, the 26th instant, at the 
house of the subscriber, for the purpose of eat- 
ing peaches and melons, and looking at the to- 
bacco crop, after hearing the editorial comment 
on the report on the farm of Dr. Paul C. Vena- 
ble in the- last number of the Southem Planter, 
the Club unanimously adopted the following 
resolution, and offer it for publication, 
. Very respectfully, 

A. C. Mo^Toic. 

C. T. BoTTs, Esd. 

jSir, — By order of the Club we are required 
to give y^u the information contained in the re- 
solution which follows, and we take pleasure in 
discharging the duty imposed upon us : 

''Resolved, That Dr. Howel L. Jeffries, Dr. 
Paul C. Venable and Anderson C. Morton, be 
a committee to inform Mr. Botts, of the South- 
ern Planter, that the Club feel flattered by the 
interest expressed by him in their proceedings, 
and would be happy not only to have his con- 
tinued co-operation in the great cause of agri- 
cultural improvement, but to see him and give 
him the right hand of fellowship at any of our 
Club dinners — and also to inform him that it is 
the uniform practice of the members of our Club 
to carry com to mill in both ends of the bag, 
and that however much we venerate our ances- 
tors, we utterly eschew and repudiate, not our 
debts, but the old system of galling and exco- 
riating our lands— and that if he will come to 
see us, we will show him some clover fields, 
meadows, muttons, veals, peaches and melons 
that will make his mouth water for a month." 

The Committee beg leave to add for them- 
selves jlheir best wishes for you and the success 
of your valuable periodical 
Very respectfully, 

Paul C. Venable. 
HowEL L. Jeffries. 
Anderson C Morton. 
Bluestone, August 29, 1843. 

We are much obliged to the Club for the li- 
beral and handsome manner in which they have 
been .pleased to pardon the almost unwarranta- 
ble liberty we took with the report of their com- 
mittee. If ever circumstances should permit 
us to* visit the county of Mecklenburg, the 
greatest pleasure we should anticipate would 
be the making the personal acquaintance of the 
members of the Mecklenburg Hole and Comer 
Chtb. 
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For the Southern Planter. 
YIELD OP INDIAN CORN. 

Mr, Editor^ — I see that the Cultivator has 
rather vaunt ingly put forth a list of some forty 
individuals, who have raised upwards of an 
hundred bushels of corn to the acre. I also ob- 
serve that these wonders were all achieved north 
of the Potomac. Now, I am not exactly like 
the Kentuckian who bragged that the water in 
his native State was wetter than it could be 
found elsewhere, but I am too good a patriot to 
permit a brag to go round without saying some- 
thing for ray own country. This, then, I will 
say for the people of Virginia and North Caro- 
lina, that I believe they can beat any people 
upon the face of the earth- in cultivating poor 
land. God knows, if experience is of any va- 
lue, they ought to be.peifect. And in fact, I 
believe there are many of them that can, and 
do, get an average of five bushels to the acre 
where Liebig himself couId*nt get one. I have 
met with some long, lank, sun -burnt fellows, of 
six feet high, and siill growing 1 believe, who 
can tell you the only way in the world to get q, 
barrel of nubbins off a certain piece of land, 
and who, upon his own ground^ could beat the 
world in making corn. 

The Cultivator intimates that it could have 
made its list still longer, and we all know a long 
list is something, especially in the bragging 
line. Let him, then, do his best, and I will en- 
gage for every man he can produce, north of 
the Potomac, who raises a hundred bushels to 
the acre, to find Iwo at the South that do not get 
five; so we will beat him in length of list at 
least. 

In the list referred to in the Cultivator, except 
on the virgin lands of Kentucky and Ohio, this 
product is confined to little patches. Nor do I 
believe that in any of the older States such a 
yield is attainable, except at great expense and 
the consumption of fertilizing manures that 
would exhaust upon a few acres all the attaina- 
ble means of an ordinary farmer. But I do be- 
lieve, that there are thousands of acres of our 
own lands now yielding loss than five bushels 
to the acre, that, by a judicious system of im- 
provement and a concentration of means upon 
a smaller space, might be made ta yield a pep 
manent average of ten or twelve barrels to the 
acre. He would be a public benefactor,, who 
wonld by actual experiment demonstrate this 
fact to the people of Virginia. I do not mean 
the fact, that, by annual hauling of manure 
from our towns, Ifind. can be made to yield ten 
barrels of corn. to the acre, but that by a judi- 
cious system of cultivation, the resources of the 
farm itself will produce this yield. There is no 
man who would not be willing to exchange a 
hundred acres of land yielding 5ve barrels to 
the acre, for fifty acres that would give him ten 



barrels to the acre ; and yet, by selling the fifty 
acres and bestowing the proceeds on the remain- 
ing fifty, I believe,, in nine cases out of ten, the 
same resuk might be obttiined. 

The old notion that large crops of corn can- 
not be made in this climate, that it must have 
" distance'^ to keep it from " firing," begins to 
be exploded. Firing is now considered to be a 
failure for want of nourishment, which a hot 
$im quickly evaporates from a shallow soil: 
therefore the hotter the sun, the deeper and richer 
should be the soil, and the greater will be the 
crop of corn. 

It is astonishing what an effect one individual 
will have upon a neighborhood. ]; have some- 
times seen a clever improving farmer 9ettledown 
in a province of Boeotian ds^rl^ness : at first he 
is looked upon with distrust, and even derision, 
if he is known to get an agricultural newspaper 
from the poet office : but in a little while, the 
result of superior management becomes appa- 
rent, and one of two consequences ensues : his 
neighbors either begin to imitate him, or they 
remove their quarters. 

It is utterly impossible that any man can 
continue to make one banel alongside of an- 
other, who makes twelve to the acre ; he roust 
either yield or fiy, and in this way it is, that one 
good example often reforms a neighborhood. 
Your obedient servant, 

A Reformer. 



FALL PLOUGHING. 

To the Editor of the American Farmer: 

Sifj — I have been for a long time anxious to 
controvert, as I conceive, a very erroneous sys- 
tem in agriculture, but one which seems to be 
adopted by most of the writers for your valua- 
ble journal. I allude to the too prevalent opi- 
nion that clay soils should be broken up in the 
fall in order to prepare the land, by the action 
of the frost, for the next year's crop. Now my 
limited experience has taught me that there is 
no system more injurious than this, and had not 
distrust of my ability to do the subject justice, 
restrained me, I should long since have pro- 
tested against a practice so destructive to the 
soil. I confess that my reluctance to attack a 
system, so generally advocated, has been much 
increased by finding this doctrine partially ad- 
vocated in a work, which should be in the hands 
of every agriculturist, published by the late 
Judge Buel, and called " the Former's Compa- 
nion." But as I believe the true interests of 
agriculture require that all subjects should be 
ihorouphly discussed and tried before they are 
engrafted upon the system, I feel compelled to 
raise my feeble voice to contend that there is 
nothing more destructive to land than exposure, 
without some covering, to the effects of either 
frost or sun, and that no land intended for culli- 
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Tftliffli the next ye&T can be benefiied b; fall 
ploughing, but must, on the contrarj, be very 
m&teriBlly injured. Moat of the advocates of 
this system insist that bv fall ploughing the clay 
soils will be pulverized through the winter by 
the frost, and thereby rendered more easy of 
cultivation in tbe spring. If such is the faci, 
which I deny, tbe clay on my farm must be of 
a very peculiar nature, because I have, now be- 
fore my eyes, a field most <^ which wu ploughed 
in fine weather in January, but ibe cold weather 
coming on prevented its completion, and the re- 
sidue was ploughed in the spring, and it took 
much more time to put the land, ploughed in 
the winter, in good order for corn than it did 
that which was ploughed in (he spring. The 
winter ploughed land, in place of being well 
pulverized by tbe frost, had run together like 
putty, and if ibe advocates of fiill ploughing 



could only see the difference in the looks of the 
crop and land at present, I think we should do 
longer disagree. The com on the land ploughed 
in the spring is so far superior to the other that 
I am constantly asked (because of tbe differ- 
ence by strangers, and the land has been much 
easier to cultivate during the whole season, than 
the other. If these remarks shall elicit some- 
thing ftom more experienced agriculturists on 
this subject, my object will be fully attained, 
and the cause a( agriculture advanced. 

C. 
We know many very judicious tanners who 
go out and out against fall ploughing, upon the 
principle of covering instead of tspoting tbe sur- 
face ; but even amongst iis advocates, that kind 
cf clay soil which " luna together," is almoet 
uoiversally excepted. 



SAND HILL HOG, 



We transcribe from the " Westwn Farmer" 
the following capital description of an old stock, 
under a new name. The species is not alto- 
gether extinct in (his region, but probably it in- 
creases in value as it grows scarcer. If Mr. 
Behent, or any of our northern friends, should 
jeeire to cross their Berksbires with this improv- 
ing breed, we think we can undertake to pro- 
cure them as pure a specimen of genuine blood 
as ever rooted in the sand hills of Alabama. 
Alabama, Jvly 10, 1842. 

Mr. Editor, — There has been much said and 
written of late years about imported,and what are 
called imfroved, breeds of pigs ; and I hope you 



will indulge me, in a few practical remarks on 
this subject. I am a practical farmer, and have 
profited much by experience and obeervation, 
and think I have learned eomething about "fancy 
stock." 

The "animal" which I wish to bring to the 
especial notice of your readers, is, what may 
be called the "Cotton Planter," or what is 
commonly called the "Sand Hill H(%." 

I am sorry that I have i>ot a specimen before 
me ; but I give you above, from memory, a pret- 
ty faithful sketch of a favorite old stock boar of 
one of nny neighbors, who, I think, poeseasec 
the "purest blood" in South Alabama. Tbe 
picture is tbe more &itbful, as you will perceive 
that his ears bear strong evidence of having 
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been gnawed off by dogs while depredating on 
corn fields. 

There are many disputes about the charac- 
teristic forms of different breeds of hogs, but 
about this there can be no dispute — the blood 
tpeaks for itself. Just look at the tnagnificent 
animal above, and say whether any one can be 
80 stupid as to confound it with the Berkshire or 
any other living animal? The long, clean, 
bony head — the thin, flat, lean body — the deli- 
cate razor-blade legs — the remarkably small 
hams — the straight tail, all bespeak genuine 
blood; color in a hog is nothing; the form is 
the thing we are all after. 

About the origin of this hog there is much 
difference of opinion amongst naturalists; but 
the most plausible opinion is, that it is descended 
from what is called the "Sanglier," or wild 
boar, in France. It is found still in many parts 
of Europe, and is the hog from which the cele- 
brated Westphalia bams are made. The meat 
of ours is quite as delioatOi and never has that 
gross, disgusting taste which our western bacon 
has; it is the only thing of the kind a gentle- 
man should eat ; and, as you well know, it is 
from this hog that the delicious hams of Caro- 
lina are made. 

They require little or no feeding. On my 
father's farm, (which was in the Sand Hills,) 
my business was minding the hogs, when a 
boy ; and I very well recollect that from two to 
three shirt tails full of com, was considered a 
very liberal allowance a year, per head. They 
have the rare talent of providing for themselves, 
and if food is not to be found in the woods, they 
are sure to find it in somebody's corn field — their 
flatness giving them great facility in slipping 
through fences. 

I have never seen the experiment tried my- 
self, but r am informed by my friend, Co}. Jc^a 
Smith, (who has been extensively engaged in 
stock bre6ding,) that a very remarkable, and in 
fact almost incredible transmogrification is pro- 
duced in the " Sand Hill Hog," by putting him 
up when young, and feeding him bountifully on 
corn. The form is made to assume a marvel- 
lous resemblance to the Berkshire 1 ! and the tail, 
which is naturally straight, is made to curl as 
beautifully as the ringlet of a young lady. 

But the most valuable and characteristic trait 
remains still to be told, viz : his great acimty 
and speed! It is well known at the South that 
the negro is the natural enemy of the whole 
hog race — it is indispensably necessary that we 
should have a hog that can out run dk negro, fair 
race, and, as they say in Kentucky, a negro 
*' can't bold . a torch for a Sand Hill hog to run 
by." This remarkable and important fact, was 
first brought to my notice by Gen. Wade Hamp- 
ton, who was a great connoisseur and had a 
great &ncy for all kinds of fine stock. As he 



expressed it, a duck-legged Berkshire stood no 
chance on a cotton plantation. 

Yours, &>c. * N. 

P. S. — If you or any of the breeders in your 
section, wish to have some of the genuine 
'Cotton Planter* stock, I shall be happy to supply 
you, on reasonable terms. Prices from $100 to 
$500, according to age and form. Breeders 
cannot be too cautious about the character of 
the person from whom they purchase. I be- 
lieve I can conscientiously say, (and my neigh* 
bors will bear me out,) that I never intention- 
ally told a falsehood, when the truth would an- 
swer my purpose ; and every body here knows 
that my stock of hogs is unsurpassed. 



QOOCHLAND FAIR. 

We* take great pleasure in announcing to the 
public that a fair will be held by the Agricul- 
tural Society of Goochland at their Courthouse, 
on the 9th day of November next, when the 
usual premiums will be bestowed. We hope 
the attendance may be full, as we are sure the 
exhibitkm will be highly interesting. 



For the Southera Planter. 
GAPES. 

Jkfr. Editor, — As you are fond of " fried chick* 
ens,*' (Planter, page 186, August number,) and 
correctly state the cause of a prevailing disease 
among them, together with a remedy, but an 
ineflfectual one, in my opinion, I will give you 
a theory of that cause, which will suggest a pre- 
ventive of the disease. The worms in the lungs 
of the chicken are produced from tbe inhalation 
of the eggs of the hen lice. The minute eggs 
are deposited on the feathers and down of the 
hen, and the chicken being hovered over by the 
hen, the eggs are drawn into the cells of the 
lungs at each inspiration, which hatch and pro* 
duce the worms, and the worms sufibcate the 
chicken. 

Sulphur and tobacco about the nest of the 
hen, during incubation, and a perfectly clean 
hen-house, with lime in abundance sprinkled on 
the floor and roosts, will constitute an eflfectual 
preventive of the gap)e&. These articles, you 
perceive, are intended to destroy the Uce of the 
hen, which being done, the worms and the gapes 
will never appear. 

A great variety of diseases in hogs and sheep, 
particularly, as well as in other animals, arise 
from a like cause. In fact, sir, this branch of 
pathology, has been greatly overlooked by wri- 
ters on the diseases of man and the inferior ani- 
mals. Animalcule and their eggs^ being inhaled 
into the cells of the lungs, and often swaUowed, 
generate fatal diseases which are attr*^ted to 
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miasmata. Volumes might be written, illustrat- 
ing this deeply interesting subject, but perhaps 
it would be foreign to your useful journal. 

Excuse this digression, as well as the appa- 
rent insignificance of the subject. Yet how 
beautiful and interesting does a little fact become, 
when it happens to be the nucleus, as it were, 
of a great principle. 

Yours respectfully, L. 



Prom the South Western Farmer. 

CRAB GRASS HAY— RESULTS OF 
EXPERIMENT. 

Messrs. Editors^ — Last winter I determined 
to make a number of experiments to increase 
the quantity of good food for my stock. Amongst 
others to see if the grass commonly called crab 
grass, could not be made a profitable substitute 
for the timothy of the North. I selected a piece 
of common oak ridge land, which had been in 
cultivation about five years, and in the early 
part of March caused it to be ploughed and 
cross ploughed with one of Hiram Sloop's best 
ploughs, running about six inches deep ; then 
harrow^ smooth and fine with an iron-tooth 
harrow, and with this cultivation left it to pro- 
duce its crop of grass. On yesterday I finished 
my hay making and stacking. I measured the 
ground carefully, and found it contained three 
and a half acres (a fraction under.) I weighed 
an average load of the hay and find that I have 
obtained a few pounds, over two and a fourth 
tons of hay (as good as I ever saw) to the acre. 

The expense of producing, curing and hous- 
ing I estimate as follows : 

Rent of three and a half acres of 
land at $2 per acre, $7 00 

Man and team six days ploughing 
and harrowing at $1, 6 00 

Two men two days mowing at 60 
cents p'er day, each, 2 00 

Eight hands two days curing, haul- 
ing, staclyng and housing ut 50 cents 
per day each, 8 00 

Use of wagon one day, driver one 
of the 8 hands, 2 50 



Cost $25 50 

Value of product — Seven ton and 
seven-eighths hay at $10 per ton, 78 75 

Profit $53 25 

The above estimate of cost and value may 
DOt be satisfactory — the data are correct, and 
each man may make his own estimate. The 
product is above the quantity stated, for none of 
my people had ever seen an attempt to mow, 
and consequently the work was at first very 
badly done — probably a fourth of the grass left. 



They soon improved, and about half the ground 
was well mown. 

Gluery. May we not supply ourselves with 
hay, and sell to our stable keepers cheaper than 
we can import it from the Noilh ? 1 think we 
can make, and send it to New Orleans on a tine 
profit. Daniel Mayes. 

Mi. Verd, Aug. 5, 1843. 

We have over and ov^r again cut the crab 
grass from our com fields, to which it seems 
indigenous, and we have ever found that 
our horses esteemed it a h(m bouche, for which 
they would leave any other kind of hay : its 
fattening qualities too are well known to those 
who have turned young colts into a com field. 
But we have never cultivated this grass as a 
separate crop, nor would we, notwithstanding 
Mr. Mayes' imposing array of figures, care to 
do so : for although as a feed we place the very 
highest estimate upon this grass, as an improver, 
it is worse than useless. To make it nutricious 
it must be permitted to go to seed, which ren- 
ders it an exhauster. Moreover, it disappears 
entirely with the first frost, leaving no sod, rob- 
bing the land and returning nothing to it. 



For the Southem Planter. 

PROPER DISPOSITION OP PARMINQ 

CAPITAL. 

Mr. Editor^ — Every man in this country is 
more or less interested in the pursuit of agricul- 
ture ; and the business of a commission mer- 
chant has rendered me as deeply sensitive to its 
interests as if I were directly engaged in its pur- 
suit. After much consideration and attention, 
I am inclined to think that the want of success 
in this profession, proceeds from an error that I 
have frequently observed in my own. This 
consists in an attempt to do a larger business 
than is justified by the quantity of capital em- 
ployed. It is true, that sometimes a "lucky 
hit*' in trade will make all right, but ninety-nine 
times out of a hundred, failure is the inevitable 
result of an expansion disproportionate to the 
quantity of capital to be commanded. 

How often do you see an individual with a 
limited capital embarking in the profession of a 
farmer, expend it all in the purchase of his land ; 
which is about as reasonable as it would be in 
a merchant to sink his whole capital in a ware- 
house, without leaving any for the purchase of 
goods. Neither the one nor the other would be 
wiser than the silly fellow, who expended his 
last cent in the purchase of a purse. 

I have grown grey in the pursuit of com- 
merce, and it may be deemed presumptuous in 
an individual engaged in one pursuit to pretend 
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to advise those in another calling ; but the looker 
on can sometimes see what escapes the atten- 
tion of the player, and for the last forty years I 
have been a not inatteniive or uninterested spec- 
tator of the progress of an art on which my own 
pursuits were founded, and with which tbey 
were so intimately blended. It seems.. to me, 
then, nothing would more promote the cause of 
agriculture than a judicious division of the ca- 
pital embarked in it. To make this division 
constitutes a rather difficult sum in arithmetic, 
one of the quantities only being known, but a 
practical man with a little calculation, can rea- 
dily approximate it without even a recourse to 
algebraical signs. Suppose an individual de- 
sires to engage in farming, and that he has, we 
will say, ten thousand dollars to embark in the 
business. The first object is to ascertain how 
much land he should buy. Let him remember 
that it is only a certain degree of fertility that 
will pay for cultivation, and that within reason- 
able limits, the greater the fertility the greater 
will be the profit upon the investment. My ad- 
vice to him would be to be satisfied with nothing 
that would not yield eight barrels of corn and 
twenty bushels of wheat, at least, to the acre. 
We will suppose that such land in the location 
he chooses will cost forty dollars an acre : very 
well, let him reserve four thousand dollars to 
purchase negroes, stock, implements, &oc. and to 
afford him floating capital for at least one year's 
operations : this leaves him six thousand dollars 
for the purchase of one hundred and fifty acres 
of land. It is a small farm, it is true, and the 
owner could not be esteemed a great landed pro- 
prietor; but it is well stocked, well provided, 
very productive, and the owner with every thing 
well fixed and comfortable, free from debt and 
with a provision for accidents, is enabled to de- 
vote his whole energies to his business. How 
certain in such a case would be the annual im- 
provement of his land, or the annual extension 
of his acres. 

But let us contrast with this operation the 
course usually pursued by those investing in 
real estate. From an inordinate desire that 
seen^ to be born with us here in the South, to 
be the owners of " broad acres," the whole ca- 
pital is expended in an extensive and barren 
waste, or probably half the purchase money 
paid, and a debt incuiTed for the balance. Little 
or nothing left for stock or implements, which 
are probably bought on credit, and are frequent- 
ly of the rudest and poorest kind. Already 
saddled with a heavy debt, the interest on which 
begins to stare him in the face and haunt his 
imagination in his dreams, what does it avail to 
tell this poor wight of some improved imple- 
ment of agriculture or of a judicious system of 
husbandry? Why, if you advise him to pay 
a dollar a year for an agricultural newspaper, 
he replies, and with a great deal of truth indeed, 



that " he can't afilbrd it" There is a perpetual 
struggle upon the part of this great land owner 
to keep body and soul together, and instead of 
ease, thrift, and improvement, he exhibits from 
3'ear to year the increasing marks of care, po- 
verty and want; until at last his great estate 
slips through his fingers and falls into the pos- 
session of some individual, perhaps, who having 
the means of improvement, doubles or quadru- 
ples the product, and thereby roake^ the whole 
an excellent investment. 

It may be said that land worth forty dollars 
cannot always be found in situations to which 
particular circumstances may confine an indi- 
vidual. Let the purchaser then give ten dollars 
an acre for one hundred and fifty acres, and re- 
serve the balance of the six thousand dollars for 
improving it ; he must be very unfortuna^e in- 
deed if he does not succeed in a few years in 
bringing it up to the forty dollar standard — 
What I mean to maintain is, that it would form 
a much more profitable investment, generally 
speaking, to buy one hundred and fifty acres of 
such land for fifteen hundred dollars, keeping 
thirty-five hundred dollars to improve it, than to 
pay the whole six thousand dollars for six hun- 
dred acres. 

I have been led into these considerations by 
conversations which I have held with many of 
our farmers, who, apart from this common error 
into which they have fallen, are sound and ju- 
dicious men. I have found universally a much 
greater want of ability, than of desire, to im- 
prove. I say ability to improve, because 1 be- 
lieve the improvement of poor land without mo- 
ney is a very slow business ; to a man in debt, 
it is unattainable. 

There are in Virginia a great many rich men 
owning extensive tracts of land that yield them 
little or no revenue. Suppose such an one 
would lay off a tract into farms of one hundred 
and fifty acres ; erect neat, cheap and convenient 
buildings, and offer them for rent on long leases 
to substantial, moral men, to be cuhivated upon 
particular systems, prescribed by the landlord. 

By the purchase of a few good negro me- 
chanics, the buildings could be erected very 
economically, the material being generally to be 
found on the spot, and it seems to me that ten- 
ants could be readily obtained on terms that 
would make the investment an excellent one.— 
Fifteen hundred acres so disposed of, might, by 
judicious restrictions in the leases, be converted 
into a splendid estate in twenty 3'ears. If it 
only paid six per cent, on the improvements in 
the meantime, it would constitute a safe and 
capital investment, lliere are many good and 
substantial men in the country, who have capi- 
tal enough to farm it advantageously, if they 
could only rent good land on fair terms, who are 
sure to fall through when they attempt, with 
their limited means, to purchase for themselves. 
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If these Buggeslions should excite Ibe atten- 1 except incidentally, with its puTBiiits, my object 
(ion of thoBc much better qualified to diacuBs all will have been allained. 
the queelions appennining to the art of agricul- Your obedient servant, 

tuie, than one, who has never been connected, I A Mbrchant. 



HALL'S PATENT HORSE POWER. 



The engraving represents a horse power late* 
ly invented by Mr. H. G. HalL Ii is of the 
treadmill character, and, as the patentee con- 
ceives, is infinitely superior to any other horse 
power in use. Its chief peculiarity consists in 
the particular form of the revolving floor and the 
use of friction roUeis, by which the weight is 
entirely taken off the aidetreea. 

We take particular pleasure in bringing 10 
the consideration of our readers any improve- 
ment in horse powers ; for there is no machine 
for which there is a greater demand, and none 
in which improvement is more requited. As at 
present constructed, they are heavy, expensive, 
and complicated, very liable to get out of aider, 
and by no means adapted to the wants of the 
fpinnei. 

Of this maclune (J Mr. HalTs we are hardly 



prepared to speak, having seen nothing of it 
except a small model, which has impreEsed us 
with a very favorable opinion of its merits. If 
it is one half what the inventor claims for it, 
there must be a universal demand for it in the 
State of Vi^inia. 

It is only adapted to two hotses, with which 
Mr Hall asserts he will do all the work that 
can be accomplished with /our upon any other 
machine. 

We understand that rights have already been 
sold in some thirty counties in the State, and 
that preparations are now making for building 
the machines in Rockbridge, Lynchburg, and 
other places. Our citizens will thus soon have 
an opportunity of settling its meriia by that best 
of all tests, experience, and we shall be pleased 
to learn the result. 
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For the Southern Planter. 

BEEHIVES. 

Mr. Editor^ — I find in your last Planter a re- 
quest from some individual for information upon 
the comparative merits of different beehives. I 
would recommend no hives to the gentleman 
wishing lo make honey. Direct him to build a 
house eight by six, ceil it well, and have a door 
with lock and key, also two small windows, 
two feet in length, wide enough to allow the 
bees to pass through. In this house let him 
place all of his hives, llie darkness of the 
house prevents the foolish rattling of tin pans 
and bells, also the destruction of valuable fruit 
trees and ornamental branche& After the bees 
fill the hives, they will continue their working 
operations on the side of the house, or on the 
benches, never swarming again. In addition 
to this, muriate of soda or common salt, the 
most powerful preventive to the worm, can be 
placed under each hive, which could not be used 
efifectually in a situation exposed to wet. The 
room should be made as dark as possible, ad- 
milting no light except through the windows. 
By attending to the above, no man will want 
for honey. 

Yotirs, respectfully, Mohican. 

Mohican, Aug. 10, 1843. 



The following is taken from an old number 
of the "Cultivator," and is worthy of preserva- 
tion both as an admirable imitation of a style 
which has been rendered immortal hy the say- 
ings and doings of Sam'l Si.ick, Esq., and for 
the intrinsic merits of the matter. We rather 
think Nick Bradshaw has "imigrated to a 
warmer climate," and we are very much mis- 
taken if we did not meet with him about three 
weeks ago on a piece of land that "had run 
out,," not more than forty miles from the city of 
Richmond. 

A LOOKING GLASS. 

J. BuEL, Esq. 

Dear Sir, — When I was a boy, I can well 
remember how I used to be induced to wash my 
smutty face, by hfvving a looking glass held be- 
fore my eyes. For the same purpose, I have 
extracted the following picture of " a former," 
from the writings of that most eccentric and 
excellent writer, "Samuel Slirck," in the hopes 
that if any of your readers should happen to 
see any part of himself therein, that he will 
improve by the view. Here it is. 

"* * * That critter, when he built that 
wrack of a house, (they call 'em a half house 
here,) intended to add as raiidh more to it some 
of these days, and accordingly put his ch'ioibley 

Vol. III.-29 



outside, to sarve the new part as well as the 
old. He has been too " busy" ever since, you 
see, to remove the banking put there the first 
fall, to keep the frost out of the cellar, and con* 
sequently h has rotted the sills off, and the house 
has fell away from the chimbley, and he has 
had 10 prop it up with that great stick of limber, 
to keep it from coming down on its knees alto- 
gether. All the winders are boanled up, but 
one, and that might as well be, for little light 
can penetrate them old hats and red flannel pet- 
ticoats. Look at the bam ; its broken back roof 
has let the gable eends fall in, where thej' stand 
staring at each other, as if they would like to 
come closer together (and no doubt they soon 
will,) to consult what was best to be done to 
gain their standing in the world. Now look at 
thd stock ; there's your " improved short horns." 
Them dirty looking, half starved geese, and 
them draggle-tailed fouls that are so poor the 
foxes woidd be ashamed to steal them — that lit- 
tle lantern jawed, long leg'd, rabbit earM runt of 
a pig, that's so weak it cant curl its tail up— that 
old cow frame standing there with her eyes shut 
and looking for a}l the world as tho' sbeV con- 
templating her latter eend— (and with good 
reason too,) and that other reddish yellow, long 
wooled varmint, with his hocks higher than ills 
belly, that looks as if he had come tQ her fime- 
ral, and which by way of distinction, his owner 
calls a horse — is all " the stock," I guess, that 
this farmer supports upon a hundred acres of as 
good natural soil as ever laid out door. Now 
there's a specimen of " Native Stock." I reck- 
on he'll imigirate to a warmer climate soon, for 
you see while he was wailing to finish that 
thing you see the hen's roosting on, that he calls 
a sled, he's had to burn up all the fence round 
the house, but there's no danger of cattle break- 
ing into his fields, and his old muley has iamt 
how to sneak round among the neighbors' fields 
o' nights, looking for an open gate or bars, to 
snatch a mouthful now and then. For if you 
was to mow that meadow with a razor and 
rake it with a fine tooth cc^b, you couldn't get 
enough to winter a grasshopper. 'Spose we 
irhe up to the doot and have a word of chat 
with Nick Bradshaw, and see if he is as pro- 
mising as outside appearafices indicate. 

Observing us from the only light of glass re- 
maining in the window, Nick lifted the door and 
laying it aside, emerged from his kitchen, parlor 
and smokehouse, to reconnoitre. He was a 
tall, well built, athletic man, of great personal 
strength and surprising activity, who looked 
like a careless good riatured felloe, foUd of talk- 
ing, and from the appearance of the little old 
black pipe which stuck in one corner of h'ui 
mouth, equally so of smoking,' and as be ap- 
peared to fancy us to be candidates, no doubt be 
was akeady enjoying in prospective the com- 
forts of a neighboring tap room. Jidt look at 
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him — happy critter — ^his hat crown has lost the 
top out, and the rim hangs like the bail of a buck- 
et. His irowsers and jacket show clearly that 
he has had clolhes of other colors in other days. 
The untan'd mocasin on one foot, which con- 
trasts with the old shoe on the other, shows him 
a friend to domestic manufactures ; and his beard 
is no bad match for the wooly horse yonder. — 
See the waggish independent sort of a look the 
critter has, with his hat on one side and hands 
in his breeches pockets, contemplating the beau- 
ties of his farm. You may talk about patience 
and fortitude, philosophy and christian resigna- 
tion, and all that sort of thing till you are tired, 
but — ah, here he comes. Morning Mr. Brad- 
shaw — how's all home to-day.? Right comfort- 
able, (mark that — comfort in such a place,) I 
give thanks — come, light and come in. I'm 
soiTy can't feed your boss — but the fact is, tan't 
bin no use to try to raise no crops, late years, for 
body don't git half paid for their labor, these 
hard times. I raised n nice bunch of potatoes 
last year, and as I couldn't get nothing worth 
white for 'em in the fall, I thot I'de keep 'em till 
spring. But as frost Bet in, while I was down 
town 'lection time, the boys didn't fix up the old 
cellar door, and this fnfarnal cold winter froze 
*em all. Tts them what 3^ou smell now, and 
I've just been telling the old woman that we 
must turn too-and carry them out of the cellar, 
'fore long they'll make some pf us sick like 
enough — for there's no telling what may happen 
to a body late years. And if the next legislator 
don't do something for us the Lord knows but 
the whole country will starve, for it seems as 
tho' the land now a days won't raise nothing. 
It's actually run out. Why, I should think by 
the look of things round your neighbor Hor- 
ton's, that his land produced pretty well. Why, 
yes — and it's a miricle too, how he gets it — for 
every body round here said, when he took up 
that tract, it was the poorest in the town. — 
There are some folks that thinks he has deal- 
ings with the " blackart," for't does seem as 
tho' the more ho work'd his land, the better it 
got. 

Now, here was a mystery — but an easy ex-w 
planation of Mr. Slick soon solved the matter, 
at least to my mind. The fact is, says Mr. 
Slick, a great deal of this country is run out. — 
And if it want for the lime, marsh-mud, sea- 
weed, salt sand, and what not, they've got here 
in such quantities, and a few Hortons to apply 
it, the whole country would run out and dwindle 
away to just such great, good natured, good-for- 
nothing, do nothing, fellows as this Nick Brad- 
shaw, and his woolly horse, and woolless sheep, 
and cropless farm, and comfortless house, if in- 
deed such a great wind rack of loose lumber, is 
worthy the name of a house. 

Now, by way of contrast to all this, do you 
see that neat little cottage looking house on 



yonder hummock, away to the right there, where 
you see those beautiful shade trees. The house 
is small, but it is a whole j^ouse. That's what I 
call about right — flanked on both sides by an 
orchard of best grafted fruit — a tidy flower gar- 
den in front, that the galls see to, and a most 
grand saree garden jist over there, where it takes 
the wash of the buildings, nicely sheltered by 
that bunch of shrubbery. Then see them 
everlasting big barns — and by goeb, there 
goes fourteen dairy cows — as sleek as moles. 
Them flowers, honeysuckles and rose bushes, 
shows what sort of a family lives there, just 
as plain as straws show which way the wind 
blows. 

Them galls an't 'tarnally racing round to 
quiltin and husking frolics, their feet exposed in 
thin slips to the mud, and their honor to a thin- 
ner protection. No, no, take my word for if, 
when you see galls busy about such things to 
home, they are what our old minister used to 
call ** right minded." Such things keep them 
busy, and when folks are busy about their own 
business, they've no time to get into mischief. 
It keeps them healthy, too, and as cheerful as 
larks. I've a mind we'll 'light here, and view 
this citizen's improvements, and we shall be 
welcomed to a neat substantial breakfast, that 
would be worthy to be taken as a pattern by 
any farmer's wife in America. 

We were met at the door by Mr. Horton who 
greeted my frierld Slick with the warm saluta- 
tion of an old acquaintance, and expressed the 
satisfaction of one habitually hospitable, for the 
honor of my visit. He was a plain, healthy, 
intelligent looking man, about fifty, dressed as a 
farmer should be, with the stamp of "Home- 
spun" legible upon every garment, not forget- 
ting a very handsome silk handkerchief, the 
work throughout of his oldest daughter. The 
room into which we were ushered, bore the 
same stamp of neatness and comfort that the 
outside appearance indicated. A substantial 
home-made carpet covered the floor, and a well 
filled book-case and writing desk, were in the 
right place, among the contents of which 
I observed several agricultural periodicals. I 
was particularly struck with the scrupulously 
neat and. appropriate attire of the wife and two 
intelligent, interesting daughters, that were bu- 
sily engaged in the morning operations of the 
dairy. After partaking of an excellent substan- 
tial breakfast, Mr. Horton invited us to walk 
over his farm, which, though small, was every 
part in such a fine state of cuhivation, that he 
did not even express a fear of "starving, unless 
the legislature did something to keep the land 
from running out," 

We bade adieu to this happy family, and pro- 
ceeded on our journey fully imprssed with the 
contrast between & good and bad farmer, and 
for my" own part, perfectly satisfied with the 
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itianner ihat Mr. Slick had taken lo impress it 
indelibly upoA my own mind. 

Mr. Slick seemed wrapped in contemplation 
of the scenes of the morning for a long time. — 
At length he broke forth in one of his happy 
strains. "The bane of ibis country, 'Squire, 
and indeed of all America, is having too much 
LAND — they run over more ground than ihey 
cuhirate, and crop the land year after year, 
without manure, till it is no wonder thai •* U*$ 
run out." A very large portion of land in A me 
rica has been "run out," by repealed grain 
crops and bad husbandry, until a great portion 
of ihis great country is in a fair way to be ru- 
ined. The two Carolinas and Virginny are co- 
vered with places that are "run out," and are 
given up as ruined, and there are a plaijey site 
too many such places all over New England, 
and a great many oiher States. We havnH the 
surplus of wheat that we used to have in the 
United States, and it'll never be so plenty -while 
there are so many Nick Biadshaws in the 
country. 

The fact is, 'Squire, edecation is ducedly ne- 
glected. True, we . have a siie of schools and 
colleges, but they an't the right kind. That 
same Nick Bradshaw has been clean through 
one on 'em, and 'twas there that he larnt that 
infamal lazy habit W drinking and smoking, 
that has been the ruin of him ever since. I 
wouldn't give an old fashioned swing-tail clock 
to have my son go to college where he couldn't 
work enough to am his own living, and iarn 
how to work it right tu. 

It actually frightens me when I think how 
the land is worked and skinned, till they take 
the gizzard out on'l, when it might be growing 
better every day. Thousands of acres every 
year are turned into barrens, while an everlast- 
ing stream of our folks are streaking it otf " lo 
the new country," where about half on 'em af- 
ter wading about among the tadpoles, to catch 
cat fish enough to live on a year or two, actu- 
ally shake themselves to death with that ever- 
lasting cuss of all new countrys, the fever and 
agur. Ii's a melancholy fact, 'Squire, though 
our people don't seem lo be sensible of it, and 
you nor I may not live to see it, but if ihis aw- 
ful robbin' of posterity goes on for another hun- 
dred years, as it has for the last, among the fiir- 
mers, we'll be a nation of paupers. Talk about 
the legislature doing something, I'll tell you 
what I'd have them do. Paint a great parcel 
of guide boards, and nail 'em up over overy le- 
gislature, church and school-house door in Ame- 
rica, with these words on 'em in great letters — 
**2%« best land in America, by constant cropping ^ 
without manure^ will run outJ* And I'd have 
'em, aUo, provide means to Iarn every child how 
to read it, cause it's no use to try lo lam the old 
ones — they're tu sot in their ways. They are 
on the constant stretch with the land they have, 



and all the lime trying to git more, without im- 
proving rtny on't. Yes, yes, yes, too much land 
is the ruin of us all. 

Although you will find a thousand more good 
things among the writings of "The Clock- 
maker," I hope you will not look for a literal 
copy of the foregoing. And if ever this meets 
the eye of the writer of the " Saying and Do- 
ings of Samuel Slick," I beg him lo excuse me 
for the liberty I have taken wiih his own lan- 
guage. 

I remain you agricultural friend, 

Solon Robinson. 



THE SCIENCE OP AGRICULTURE. 

The science of agriculture is yet in its infan- 
cy. The an has been practised for 6,C00 years. 
But that art must be in a very imperfect state 
which is not sustained by science; for what is 
science, but a knowledge of general princi- 
ples which servo to guide us in the practice of 
an art ? These general principles can never be 
obtained with certainly but from a knowledge 
of all the facts, or as they are technically called, 
1 he phenomena, connected with a subject. Some- 
times in the absence of such knowledge, inge- 
nious guesses, properly called hypotheses are 
formed, but it is not until all the facts are known, 
and from them general principles and inevitable 
laws are deduced, that a science can be said to 
be established. In this sense we have as yet 
no science of agriculture, and all we can boast 
of are a few hypotheses, some of which are 
very crude indeed. In truth, we have not yet 
arrived at the facts which are the foundation, 
and of course we cannot yet erect the edifice. 
But the great difference between this and pre- 
ceding ages, is, that in our day a spirit has been 
awakened which leads directly to the investiga- 
tion of agricultural phenomena, and from them 
to the deduction of agricultural laws. 

But as we have remarked before, there is no 
subject the phenomena of which are so myste- 
riously concealed, or so slowly developed, as 
those attendant upon agriculture : they are dis- 
cernible only to the practical farmer; and to 
him only when endowed with powers of the 
greatest patience and investigation. When we 
reflect how many different statements are made 
with respect lo ihe simplest fact in agriculture, 
all proceeding loo from the most respectable 
sources, we may see at once how far we are 
from attaining 3et a knowledge of the pheno- 
mena, which must be clearly ascertained before 
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we can pretend to establish tbe science of agri- 
culture. All that we can do now is to observe 
diligently and report faithfully these phenomena 
as they occur, and the great value of agricul- 
tural papers, in our opinion, consists in the re- 
cords they will afford to the future philosopher 
of well authenticated facts, from which he may 
deduce principles that will illumine the darkness 
in which its votaries of the present day are 
groping. But to attain this consummation, we 
must ascertain the facts. How is this to be 
done in the multitude of contradictory statements 
with which we are overwhelmed ? Nothing 
can be ascertained as long as the statement of 
to-day is unsettled by the statement of to-mor- 
row, coming from as authentic a source and 
carrying with it an equal weight of authority. 
There is only one way to settle these vexed 
questions ; they should no longer be left to in- 
dividual statements, but associations should be 
fbrmetl, who should institute experiments upon 
such disputed points as circumstances might 
dictate, and who, mindful of the responsibility 
devolved upon them, should diligently observe 
and carefully report the result in such a manner 
that the record should be made public for the 
present generation, and preserved for the next. 
If this plan were pursued with the zeal and ar- 
dor which has marked its adoption in particular 
instances, we should soon be furnished with 
stores from which principles might be deduced 
to revolutionize the art of agriculture. 



SAVING SEED CORN. 

Very few planters have paid that attention to 
the selection of seed for planting, that their own 
interests demand. It is a principle of vegetable 
as well as of animal life, that " like produces 
like." Every one who mises good slock, is not 
only aware of the truth of this, but he carries 
it out in his selections of animals to breed from. 
I)e selects his finest calves and pigs, and saves 
them from the slaughter pen, because, being 
well formed, large and thrifty, he believes that 
their offspring will possess these qualities. But 
although the same thing is true in the vegeta- 
ble kingdom, he seldom thinks of availing him- 
self of the advantage of a judicious selection 
in his seed for planting. Some few have tried 
it, and by care, and a judicious selection, year 
after year, have brought their corn to a high 
state of perfection ; and their neighbors, seeing 
their success, have eagerly sought these im- 
proveil seed. It would do well the first year, 
but after that gradually deteriorate to the com- 
mon standard, and the whole thing would be 



pronounced a hiunbug. The humbug, bo^w^- 
ever, was not in the original improven.ent, but 
in the subsequent neglect. The improver com- 
menced by carefully selecting fiora his field 
those stalks that bore two fine, large ears, and 
laying them carefully aside for planting, 'i'he 
next year be selected with as much care from 
the product of his former selection; and by 
keeping up this system, reaped each year a 
licher harvest. Whereas, the other, who com- 
menced with his neighbor's fine seed, by gather- 
ing indiscriminately into his bam, and selecting 
his seed from the mass in the spring, would be 
as likely to get the ears from an inferior as from 
a good stalk, and thus his seed would, by a law 
of nature, deteriorate to the common standard. 
We believe that it is perfectly practicable to 
have almost every stalk bearing two good ears, 
on land where but one would be produced ac- 
cording to the usual method of selecting seed. 
I'his is not a mere opinion. It has been tried 
repeatedly, and with entire success, by various 
persons. What has been calleii the Dunton, 
the Cook, and the Williams corn, have all owed 
their celebrity to tho judicious selection of seed 
for a series of years, by the respective gentle- 
men whose names they bear. True, it requires 
some little trouble to select every year ; but every 
planter should have enough ef professional pride 
in improving his system of husbandry, to take 
the necessary trouble especially when he is so 
richly repaid by an increased harvest. 

Columbia Planter, 



For the Southern Planter. 
MECKLENBURG HOLE AND CORNER CLUB. 

Mr, Editor. — Herewith you will receive a 
report made by a Committee of a CJub upon 
the farm of B W. Leigh, Esq., which we 
should be glad to see published in your valua- 
ble paper. 

Yours most respectfully, 

R. A. PuRYEAR, Cor. Sec^ry 
Of the Mecklenbuiig^ Hole and Comer Club, No. 3. 

Oakley, Mecklenburg^ 2\st Aug, 1843. 

The Committee appointed to examine the 
farm of B. W. Leigh, Esq., have performed that 
duty, and report, that Mr. Leigh's farm, as 
known to most of our Club, was formerly the 
properly of Mr. John Nelson. The mOsi of it 
was cleared by him, and cultivated on the old 
plan, except that it was preserved by hill- 
side trenching, executed with more than ordi- 
nary skill. When taken possession of by the 
present proprietor, there was scarcely any ma- 
nured suiface, and no attention had been paid 
to the cultivation of the artificial grasses. — 
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The present appearance of the farm evinces 
thai great dihgence has been used in rear- 
ing these grasses, and particularly clover, to 
which Mr. Leigh gives the preference over all 
other meliorating crops. He has successfully 
adopted the plan of keeping up bis tobacco 
land with clover and plaster, and entertains the 
opinion, that any land adapted to the growth 
of clover may, with the aid of plaster, be inn- 
proved to an almost unlimited extent. Mr. 
Leigh has, in fact, by the use of clover, plaster 
and other manures, made rapid progress in the 
improvement of his estate, and if he perseveres, 
there is no doubt, that in a few years, he will 
have the satisfaction of seeing the product pf his 
estate doubled, although he is now reaping as 
abundant fruits of his ski Hi and enterprise, as 
any of his neighbors. He has nearly all his 
land in clover, and intends to continue seeding 
until the whole of it is seeded. The cultivated 
surface affords unequivocal evidence of agricul- 
tural skill and personal attention, well worthy 
of imitation. His corn field is clear and effi- 
ciently cultivated. His tobacco land is w^ell 
prepared and planted. The committee differ 
with Mr Leigh in regard to the mode of laying 
off the corn rows between the hill-side trenches. 
Mr. Leigh lays off his rows by the upper-side 
of the trench, thus throwing the short rows on 
the lower side of the trench above, and exposing 
the land in a greater degree to the pernicious 
effect of washing rains. He assigns the fol-l 
lowing reason for the plan he pursues: That if 
in his sandy land the short rows are emptied 
into the ditch, the ditch will fill up, and subject 
the lands to greater damage than is likely to re- 
sult from the plan he now pursues. This is a 
subject well worthy of inquiry and discussion, 
and one to which the attention of the Club is 
particularly invited. 

The committee were struck with the neat- 
ness and attention evinced in regard to the plan- 
tation tools. They were good and well taken' 
care of, and proved (what ought to be seen on 
every farm,) that there was a place for every 
thing, and that every thing was in its place. — 
This is a subject that the committee cannot loo 
highly recommend to the attention of the Club. 
One of the great errors of Virginia manage- 
ment is the clumsy construction and abuse of 
the implements of the farm. A little neatness 
in construction and care in the preservation of 
them, will save much of time, labor and money. 

Mr. Leigh's attention to his stock is another 
feature in his management worthy of note. His 
horses are always in fine order, and when at 
work are neatly and cJirefully geared, so as 
to avoid rubbing or galling, and insure goo«l 
work. He is successful in raising pork, and 
supplies abundantly the demands of his family. 

'i'he committee must not omit to mention Mr. 
Leigh's wheat crop, which was truly a fine one, 



and clearly proved that good management in 
the preparalion of the land, could overcome any 
supposed deficiency in its character, for the 
growth of that paniclar crop. 

The committee would remark finally, that 
with the addition of Mrs. Leigh, and a more 
commodious dwelling, he would have great rea- 
son to be contented with his lot. 

P. C. Venable, 
H. L. Jeffries. 



From the Farmer's Cabinet. 
THE MILK CELLAR. 

It is a curious fact, but by no means unac- 
countable, that in many parts of the country the 
milk cellar is superceding the spring- house^ — an 
appendage that has always beei} considered in- 
dispensable for the production of good butter, be 
the other qualificaiions of a farm and/its appur- 
tenances what they might. While on a visit 
to Wilmington, Delaware, I had occasion to re- 
mark the excellence of the butler at my friend's 
table, when he replied, he always selected the best 
cellar butter at market, for the use of his family, 
giving it as his firm conviction, that butter made 
in a cellar, was far preferable to that made in a 
spring-house, its great recommendation being in 
keeping sweet and good much longer, and retain- 
ing its fine flavor and color to the last, which 
spring-house butter would not do. And he ob- 
served, it is customary to account for the greater 
price which some dairj^men obtain for their but- 
ter in market, by saying it is cellar butler ; in- 
stancing the fact, in the high character of that 
made by Mr. Bryan Jackson, near New Castle, 
who never fails to obtain the top price of the 
market, for butter of the finest quality; he hav- 
ing a cellar that might be taken as a pattern for 
all that part of the country. Of course, it is 
readily admitted that much depends on the mode 
that is adopted in the management of the dairy, 
commencing with the breed and feed of cows, 
and ending with the manipulations of the but- 
ter ; but the idea is gaining ground, that the 
best butter is to be made in a cellar, all other cir- 
cumstances being equal: u remarkable revolu- 
tion in public opinion, truly. 

On reconnoitering among my friends, 1 found 
that several of ihern had substituted the cellar 
for the spring-houpe ; and I do not know one 
who is not satisfied with the arrangement, ex- 
cept it be where the cellar is dug in a damp soil, 
or has been most injudiciously opened to the 
well, the evaporation from which fills the room 
with constant moisture, which may be found ad- 
hering to the walls, the ceiling and the wood- 
work, the shelves, and particularly the inside of 
the door, caubing a damp and clammy feel, and 
a nauseous, mouldy smell, which the butter im- 
bibes, to its lasting injury: indeed, no good but- 
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ter can be made in such places. But another 
revoliilion is taking place, even amongst the ad- 
vocates for the cellar : it is no longer thought 
necessary to dig the cellar very deep, or to arch 
it over with stone or brick, wtih an air passage 
through it for ventilation — a vault, as it is more 
properly then termed: it is found sujQ^cient, if the 
cellar be sunk a few feet below the surface of 
the earth, with a wide and shallow window on 
each side, the bottom of it level with the ground 
outside ; well protected with a wire guard to 
keep out vermin, large flies, &c., and provided 
with a close glazed sash, which can be opened 
and closed at pleasure, by lifting it up to the 
ceiling, which ought to be no higher than the 
top of the windows ; so that the air of the cel- 
lar can be ventilated by opening the windows 
of the two opposite sides, according to the way 
the wind sets at the time, shutting them quickly 
when necessary; for in cold, windy, or damp 
weather, the sooner the windows are again 
closed, the better. Indeed to the management 
of the cellar in this particular, much of the suc- 
cess of dairying is to be attributed ; cold and 
damp air being unfriendly to the secretion of 
cream, and its proper and entire separation frem 
the milk. Hence, therefore, it is a bad practice to 
set the pans on the brick floor of the cellar ; they 
ought always to be placed around on shelves, 
about three feet in height, and these, after beiQg 
well washed in hot water, should be wii)ed quite 
dry, that no mouldy evaporation might take 
place to spoil the butter. The air near the floor 
of the dairy is always impure, being loaded with 
acid vapors and putrid exhalations, the density 
of which confines it to the lowest part of the 
room ; hence it is, that the doors of some dairies 
are made with lattice work, that the air near the 
floor, as well as that near the ceiling, might be 
ventilated at the same time; these lattices being 
furnished with sliding pannels, to be kept close 
in bad weather. The milk cellar ought always 
to have a northern aspect, and be well shaded by 
trees, not growing too near the windows, so as 
to impede a dry current of air, or to create a 
moist atmosphere; this consideration being of 
more importance than would readily be ima- 
gined. 

Cellars thus constructed and carefully attend- 
ed, will no doubt supercede the use of spring- 
houses generally, before many years have passed 
away ; by which the business of the dairy will 
be rendered more agreeable, less laborious, and 
far less inimical to the health of those, particu- 
larly of females, whose occupation it is to attend 
to its never ceasing duties. 

T. MiLLKR. 

Delaware, June \3iA, 1843. 



INDUSTRY. 

The following anecdote may give encourage- 
ment to the industrious. Not long ago a coan* 



try gentleman bad an estate of ^100 a year, 
which he kept in bis own hands until he found 
himself so much in debt, that, to satisfy his cre- 
ditors, he 'was obliged to sell the half and let the 
remainder to a farmer for twenty years. To- 
wards the expiration of the lease, the farmer 
coming one day to pay his rent, asked the gen- 
llem an whet her he would sell h is farm . " W hj, 
will you buy it f* said the gentleman. " If 3-ou 
will part with it, and we can agree," replied the 
farmer. "That is exceedingly strange," said 
the gentleman. Pray tell me how it happens 
that, while I could not live upon twice as much 
land, for which I pay no rent, you are regularly 
paying me a hundred pounds a year for your 
farm, ifnd are able, in a few years, to purchase 
it ?" ^* The reason is plain," answered the far- 
mer, "you sat still and said go — I got up and 
said come — ^you laid in bed and enjoyed your es- 
tate — I rose in the morning and minded my bu- 
siness." 



For the Southern Planter. 

Mr. Editor, — Some of your correspondents 
have been advocating the skinning old field pine 
for posts, others burning them into coal for ma- 
nure, but I prefer making coal of them for the 
purpose of curing tobacco. Suitable wood for 
curing tobacco has become scarce, and the labor 
of getting it to the barn is also considerable ; 
but the coal may be canied from the kiln wiih 
but little labor. I have seen stoves, flues, &c., 
in operatiop, but am of the decided impression 
that curing with coal, and a small portion of 
wood, is the most perfect system I have ever yet 
seen. It makes a strong regular heat, free from 
sweat, and will cure 'the leaf uniformly through 
the house. My mode iof using it is, first, to put 
down, what we planters call, bed logs, kindle the 
fires in the usual way, and then keep them up 
with coal alone, until the leaf is cured ; the stalk 
and stem I cure with wood. The coal will bum 
more freely than a person unaccustomed to its 
use has any idea of, and those who have never 
adopted this mode of curing, will be almost cer- 
tain to fire too hard the first trial, but practice 
will guide him after that. My motive for using 
a portion of wood is, to get the benefit of the 
smoke, which is said to be a necessary preserva- 
tive to the plant. Three rows of fires, and never 
more than four, is sufficient for a bouse 20 by 
24 feet. I cured the last year about 8000 sticks 
from the produce of four ordinary kilns, with 
the addition of wood, as above slated ; and when 
the seasons are favorable for making tobacco, I 
get liberal prices. 

Whilst on this s\jbject, I will state that I think 
it a great error to have tobacco houses so close 
as to admit of scarcely any air ; tobacco cured 
in houses of this sort, I think, go through too 
hard a sweat, but by having them moderately 
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close, with board roof, so as to admit air, the 
leaf will dry quicker, and you will retain all the 
valuaUe qualities of the plant. I have once 
been an advocate of close houses, but observing 
thai the tobacco which hung about the door (for 
I never shut the door until the leaf is cured,) 
generally cured nice^ and before the Manee of the 
houie^ corivinced me of the propriety of having 
my houses less close. 

After having adopted this course, I conrersed 
with a friend on this subject, he gave into my 
views, and stated that he had one very dose 
house, in which it was but seldom he could 
cure well, whilst in an adjoining house of mo- 
derate closeness, he had no difficulty of curing 
to his taste. 

The system of curing with stoves and flues, 
required that the houses should be made so close 
as to resist, as much as possible, the admission 
of air. Why is it that this practice was of such 
ephemeral existence 1 My impression is, that 
the tobacco was subject to so severe a sweat as 
(0 destroy, in a great measure, its oily properties. 

Some of your subscribers contend that tobac- 
co is an improver of land, others, that it is a de- 
stroyer. Some of my negroes in the year 1841 
[Wanted a portion of old land in tobacco, (no ma- 
nure,) where corn and oats have been grown for 
the last 40 or 50 years ; the tobacco was very 
inferior of course : The field is now in com, 
and to my surprise, I find that the corn where 
the tobacco grew, is far superior to the rest of 
the field, and may be distinguished as for as the 
com can be seen. Having given you the fact, 
I shall not attempt to account for it, leaving that 
to abler hands. 

Wishing you and the Southern Planter a long 
and successful life, I remain, yours truly. 

GULIBLMUS. 

N. B. As there is still some space on my 
sheet, 1 will give you the mode of keeping sweet 
potato seed in kilns, by myself and others in this 
section. We generally put them up in the 
patch where they are dug. Raise the earth six 
or eight inches in a circular form, as a kind of 
floor, sufiiciently large for the quantity of seed 
you wish for one kiln ; set a stake in the centre, 
merely as a guide to put the potatoes around, co« 
ver the earth with boards or pine bark, over this 
strew pine beards, then put on your potatoes, let- 
ting the kiln terminate in a point at the top ; 
cover with the pine beards, say two or three 
inches deep, then with boards or bark, throw on 
earth until the kiln is covered at least six or 
eight inches deep ; over this throw potatoe vines 
plentifully, to prevent the rains from washing 
the dirt down, and in the spring they will open 
in fine order. I design keeping my potatoes for 
table use in this way the next season. Some 
cover their kilns with leaves or straw, and erect 
a temporary scaffold (or shelter) over the kiln, 
but I prefer the vine as they are at the spot rea- 



dy to throw on. llie stake should not project 
beyond the top of the potatoes. I generally 
saw them oflP previous to covering the kiln. 

G. 

The following was taken from a newspaper 
several years ago : 

" The following discovery was, a few years 
ago, communicated by the Royal Society of 
Sweden to that of London. After roofing a 
house with wood, boil some tar, and mix it with 
finely pulverized charcoal till it is of the thick- 
ness of mortar, spread this with a trowel about 
a fourth of an inch thick over the roof, it will 
soon grow hard, and defy all the vicissitudes of 
'weather. Roofs thus covered have stood in 
Sweden over a century, and still want no repair." 

G. 

Charlotte^ Fa., August 6, 1843. 



PLOUGHING IN GREEN CROPS. 

Living plants contain in their substance not 
only all they have drawn up from the soil, but 
also a great part of what they have drawn 
down from the air. Plough in these living 
plants, and you necessarily add to the soil more 
than was taken from it — in other words, jou 
make it richer in organic matter. Repeat the 
process with a second crop, and it becomes rich- 
er still — and it would be difficult to define the 
limit beyond which the process could no fur- 
ther be carried. — JohnstorCs Lectures on •Agri- 
cultural Chemistry. 



MILCH COWS. 

The Editor of the " Agriculturist" informs us, 
that the unrivalled reputation of the milch cows 
of Jersey and Guernsey, has been obtained by 
the common adoption of a judicious scale of 
"points," with their relative values affixed. 
This scale, which we subjoin, will serve at least 
to remind many of our " good judges" of cattle, 
how vague and loose their ideas upon the sub- 
ject have heretofore been, as we will venture to 
say that not one in fifty of those most accus- 
tomed to selecting cattle, has ever thought of 
fixing in his own mind the relation of one good 
point to another. 

If we understand this scale correctly, it is ta 
be used as follows : — Suppose a lot of cows to 
be exhibited for premium. No. 1 is exammed, 
first, with respect to her family; perfection in 
this respect is denoted by 4 marks, the mini- 
mum being represented by one : her number is 
set down as she is entitled to the one or the 
other, or, as in the opinion of the judges, she 
ranges between the two. So with respect to 
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the other 8 points. The same process is gone 
through with each cow, and the one that in 
this way obtains the greatest number of marks 
receives the prenjium. Mr. Allen mentions that 
such is the particularity of these Islanders, that 
they esteem no cow worthy of a premium that 
cannot reach at least 21 marks. 

It may be a matter of surprise to the uninitia- 
ted, as it was to us, to learn that the virtues of 
a milch cow do not lie in her bag, but that the 
udder is to be esteemed to the head, as 4 to 6. 
The following is the table by which these points 
are sallied. 

points. 

1. Breed on male and female sides,' repu- 
ted for producing rich and yellow butter. 4 

2. Head small, fine and tapering; eye 
full and lively ; muzzle fine and encircled 
"with white; horns polished and crumpled, 
tipped with black ; ears small of an orange 
color within. 8 

3. Back straight from the withers to the 
sitting on of the tail ; chest deep and nearly 

of a line with the belly. - - - 2 

4. Hide ihin, movable but not too loose, 
well covered wiih fine and short hair of good 
color. 2 

6. Barrel hooped and deep, well ribbed- 
home, having but little space between the 
ribs and hips ; tail hanging two inches be* 
low the hocks, 5 

6. Fore legs straight and fine, thighs full 
and long, close together when viewed from 
behind; hind legs short, and bones rather 
fine ; hoof small, hind legs not to cross in 
walking, 2 

7. Udder full, well up behind ; teats square 
and largely placed, being wide apart; milk 
veins large and swelling. - - - 4 

8. Growth. 1 ; 

9. General appearance. ... 2 



quire any others for the next six years to come. 
The reason is that I treat them in the following 
manner : I put a pound of tallow and half a 
pound of rosin into a pot on the fire: when 
melted and mixed, I warm the boots, and apply 
the hot stufif with a painter's brush, until nei- 
ther the sole nor the upper leather will suck in 
any more. If it is desired that the boots should 
immediately take a polish, dissolve an ounce of 
beeswax in an ounce of spirits of turpentine, to 
which add a lea •^poonful of lampblack. A day 
or two after the boots have been treated wiih 
tallow and rosin, rub over them the wax in tur- 
pentine, but not before the fire. I'bus the exte- 
rior will have a coat of wax alone, and shine 
like a mirror. Tallow, or any other grease, be- 
comes rancid, and rots the stiching as well as 
the leather; but the rosin gives it an antisep- 
tic quality which preserves the whole. Boots 
or shoes should be large, so as to admit of wear- 
ing cork soles. Cork is such a bad conductor 
of heat, that, with it in the boot, the feet are al- 
ways warm on the coldest stone floor. 



Perfection for Cows. - 
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SECRET WORTH KNOWING. 

How to make three pair of boots last as long 
as six, and longer. 

The following extract from Colonel Maca- 
rone's " Seasonable Hints," which appeared in 
the Mechanic's Mrigazine, dated February 8, 
1838: — After staling the utility of sheepskin 
clothing for persons whose employment renders 
it necessary that they should be much out of 
doors, &c., he says, "I will not conclude with- 
out inviting the attention of your readers to a 
cheap and easy meihoi of preserving their feet 
from wet, and their boots from wearing:. I 
nave had only three pair of boots for the last 
six years, (no shoes,) and I think I shall not re- 



POT LICIUOR, SOAP SUDS, CABBAGE. 

Pot liquor is a good food for hogs ; and soap 
suds contains also some food, and is a good 
medicine. Neither of these therefore should be 
cast away, or otherwise used where hogs are 
convenient to the kitchen. But where there are 
no hogs, or none convenient, then the proper use 
of these articles is on the garden. From time 
immemorial it has been known that salt was a 
good manure for cabbages, and for ages it has 
been known that ashes (potash) was aL»o a 
good manure for this vegetable. As to the ac- 
tion of two of the ingredients of the liquor and 
the suds, there then can be no question ; and I as- 
sert under my own experience that the other in- 
gredient, oil, is equally elficacious. I once put 
hogs lard and salt upon my cabbage, when full 
of lice; the lice quickly disappeared, and the 
cabbage improved. The extirpation of the lice 
I attributed lo the aciion of the oil, for in twenty 
or thirty hours I could plainly see its dissemina- 
tion throughout the cabbage ; but in this opin- 
ion I have erred, for probably it was the salt. 
For aught I know, the application of soap suds 
might also destroy lice ; but be this as it may, I 
have no doubt that both the liquor and suds are 
very valuable, not only for manuring cabbage, 
but many other garden and field plants. Oil will 
adhere to the cabbage, but soap suds and })ot 
liquor will not, unless very greasy. It is evi- 
dent then that the best method of applying li- 
quor and suds, would be by the watering pot, 
and that night would be the most proper time; 
so that the water, and with it the potash 
and oil, may be taken up by the roots, before 
the next morning's sun. As to the quantity to 
be used on a cabbage, I cannot speak with pre- 
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cision, but snppoee for a, tmnW plant a epoonfiil 
mi^ht suffice, and when nsarly grown a gill ,- 
and perhaps ibree or Tout applicaiiortB dufiog 
ibe season would be abnndani. Cabbage should 
never be planted mora than one year on the 



aame ground — ihey are equallj' good for men, 
cows, sheep, or hoge; and perhaps also Tot 
horses. 

Zi. Druhhohd. 
^mhertt County, Jugusi, 1S43. 



TESTS OF THE TEXTURE OF SOILS. 



One of ihe b«8t methods of ascertaining the 
capabililjof any eoil 10 lake up and retain mois- 
lura, is that described by Mr. C, Johnson, for 
which purpose he employs the apparatus leTtirred, 
lo above. 

a, is a small lamp ; b, a stool, with a hole in I 
ibe seat for receiving e, a shallow tin vessel, | 
ctoaely covered, bui having a pipe, d, for ihe es- j 
cape of steam ; A Ja a pair of accurate scales, 1 
Bucb as are used by apoihecarie^ and goldsmhhs. | 
In order 10 employ this apparatus, put a small < 
qiianriry of the soil to be tried upon the top of 
ihe tin vessel, in which water is kf^pt briskly 
boiling for about half an hour, so as 10 thorough- 
ly dry the soil by expelling its motsiure. Take 
ten grains accurately weighed of this dried eoil, 
and add [0 it, by nieans-of a quill, a drop oriwo. 
of pure warer ; if distilled water can be had so 
much ihe belter. Weigh the whole a second 
lime, which will now be a few grainaabove ten. 
Take out the weight of the water from ihe | 
scale, leaving in the weights of the dried soil, 1 
and suspend ibe beam, bo thai ihe scale e may ' 
real on the lid of ihe tin vessel, ihe water in 
which is Blill kept boiling; ihcn with a: stop 
waicb note the exact time which the added wa- 
ter takes 10 evaporate, as will be shown by the 
beam of the balance becoming level. Mr. John- 
son found ihal soils requiring less than twenty- 
five, or more ihan Rfiy minutes, to evaporate the 
added Water, and bring the batnnce to a level, 
always proportionally unprodi 

rig too mui ' 

Vol. hi.- 



seqeunily too few inierBlicee to allow (be wale' 
to escape. 

Rich eoil treated in this way, required ihirty- 
iwo minutes 10 bring ihe beam to a level ; chalk, 
twenty-nine minutes; poor flinty soil, twenty- 
three minutes; and gypsum only eighteen mi- 

A very fertile soil from Ormisloh, Hadding- 
tonshire, coniairting, in 1000 parts, more ibari 
hair of Gnely-dicided itmieriata, among vbk^ti 
were eleven pans of limestone eoil, and nine 
pans of vegetable principles, when dried in a 
similar way, gnined eighteen grnhia in an hour, 
by expoHure 10 moisl n,ir, at the heat of sixty- 
eight degrees Fahrenheilj while 1000 parts of 
a barren soil, from Bagshot Heath, gained only 
three grains in the same lime. 

Mr. Johnson farther found thai one hundred 
pans of burnt clay, when exposed in a dry stale 
for three hours to air saturated with moisture at 
sixiy-iight degrees, look up twcniy-nine pens 
of water ; that gypsum, in similar circunv 
stances, look up only nine parts, and chalk only 
four pckriB. 



RICH^JOND BUTTEB. 

We grieve exoetdingly lo hear that our re- 
marks in the August Number, upon the charac- 
ter of the buit^ in the Rickmood market, should 
have excited, the ire of some of otu female 
friends ; perhaps ttiey consider their characters aa 
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housewives somewhat implicated in the charges 
made against the quality of the article with 
which we are supplied. We do not hesitate to 
say, that if any lady in the world makes bad 
butter, it is, we doubt not, in some way or other, 
the fault of her husband. 

We should have been quite overwhelmed with 
the idea that any thing we had said should have 
given offence to the ladies, if we had not been in a 
measure, consoled by learning at the same time, 
that, with the generosity characteristic of the 
sex, they had determined to give us an opportu- 
nity of reforming our opinions, and that several 
" pals," were in preparation for the especial pur- 
pose of demonstrating to us the grossness of the 
libel we have uttered. We are always open to 
conviction, and we know no arguments more po. 
tent than those which appeal so powerfully to 
Xhe/eelings of an individual. Within the next 
twelve months we shall express our opinion on 
the subject again : in the meantime, we are pre- 
pared fairly to consider, and fully to discuss, any 
of these arguments^ and upon conviction of our 
error, to make the most full and satisfactory, re- 
paration to any lady who may consider herself 
aggrieved by any thing we have heretofore 
written or spoken upon the subject. 



HENS— EGGS. 

If you wish for hens to hatch female chicks, 
select those eggs to set them which are distin- 
guished for having smooth ends. Those which 
have their small ends roughened by concentric 
circles, and which are the most oval in form, 
produce cocks. It is a matter of importance, 
sometimes, to the grower to understand this 
fact At least so thought CoUumella. 

Maine CuUivator, 



OVERSEER'S WAGES. 
To Ike Editor of the Soathera Planter: 

A communication over the signature of T. J. 
P., endorsed by you, on the subject of "Over- 
seers' Wages," appeared in the first volume of 
the Southern Planter, with a suggestion that 
the subject would be again resumed ; as it has 
not been, I presume he has recanted the views 
maintained in the communication. The propo- 
sition advanced in the communication alluded to 
was, that the giving of overseas an interest in 
the crops, instead of stipulated wasres, had ope- 
rated greatly to the injury of the farming inte- 
rest in Virginia, and aided, in no small degree, 
to exhaust our lands; that the circumstances 



under which this practice originated had long 
since ceased to exist, to wit, the felling of lofty 
forests, when it was the interest of the owner to 
get as much land cleared as practicable, and to 
make as much as possible from his land and la- 
borers; then an interest in the crop was a great 
stimulus to the overseer, a strong inducement to 
increase the proceeds of the farm. 

Now I agree with you, that the necessity for 
felling lofty forests in Virginia, in a great degree, 
has ceased to exist, but that the desire to make as 
much as possible from land and laborers remains in 
full force and virtue, I certainly affirm, and to 
do which most successfully, 1 contend that the 
overseer should be interested in the crops ; by 
this interest he is induce<i to apply the labor be- 
stowed in by gone days, in felling trees, to the 
improvement of the fields ; that whilst bis em- 
ployer's interest is advanced, that his will also 
be. He cannot say now, as when he received 
stipulated wages, " Soul, take thy rest," but 
eternal vigilance is his interest, the effects of 
which will be good enclosures, enriched lands, 
good teams, and increased crops. Try my plan, 
Mr. Editor, and if it fails, I will cease to pro- 
phesy. R. R. 

P. S. Can you inform me, through the Plan- 
ter, whether the question is settled by agricultu- 
rists, which exhausts land most, wheat or oats 1 

It is no doubt very desirable that the interest 
of the employed should be, if possible, identical 
with that of the employer. But when the over- 
seer receives a share of the crop it is his interest, 
the crontract running, as is usual, only from year 
to year, to draw from the land as much as possible 
during the year for which he is engaged, with- 
out any regard to future profics. On the con- 
trary, Uie very best use that the proprietor can 
make of his force, sometimes, is, in the prepara- 
tion for future increase : then, as far as improve- 
ment is concerned, the interest of the owner and 
the overseer are diametrically opposed. This sys- 
tem, we doubt not, has, in this way, proved in- 
jurious to the cause of improvement. Moreover, 
there is another objection to this nKxle of pay- 
ing overseers' wages. To give a share in the 
crop, necessarily implies some authority in the 
management by which it is to be made. Two 
masters are alwaj's objectionable ; they are ge- 
nerally destructive to that unity of purpose, by 
which alone any system can be sustained. A 
proprietor is generally a man of superior educa- 
tion, and should too highly appreciate the ad- 
vantages of knowledge to permit his authority 
to be shared by an inferior. We may be told 
that it frequently happens that the overseer is a 
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better farmer than the proprietor; we know that 
such is too often the case, and until such a pro- 
prietor has, bj dint of stucly and experience, 
qualified himself to assume his proper station, 
he had better leave all to his manager, taking 
care, however, that it shall be to his interest to 
prepare for future crops, whilst he makes reasoa- 
able drafts on the land for the present. 



AGRICULTURAL APHORISMS. 

KO. VI. 

Partly Extracts, 

One of the most remarkable features of mo- 
dern times, is the coml»ination of large numbers 
of individuals, representing the whole intelli- 
gence of nations, for the express purpose of ad- 
vocating science by their, united efforts, of learn- 
ing its progress, and of communicating new 
discoveries. The formation of such associations, 
is in itself, an evidence that they were needed. 

It is not every one who is called by his situa- 
tion in life, to assist in extending the bounds of 
science, but all mankind have a claim to the 
blessings and benefits which accrue from its 
earnest cultivation. The foundation of scien- 
tific institutions is an acknowledgment of these 
benefits, and this acknowledgment, proceeding 
from whole nations, may be considered as a 
triumph of mind over empiricism. 

Innumerable are the aids afforded to the 
means of life, to manufactures, and to commerce, 
by the truths which assiduous and active inqui- 
rers have discovered, and rendered capable of 
practical application. 

Agriculture is the true foundation of all trade 
and industry — it is the foundation of the riches 
of states. But a rational system' of agriculture 
cannot be formed without the application of sci- 
entific principles. 

The life of plants is closely connected with 
that of animals, in a most simple manner, and 
for a wise and sublime purpose. 

The presence of a rich and luxuriant vegeta- 
tion, may be conceived, without the concurrence 
of animal life, but the existence of animals is 
undoubtedly dependent upon the life and devel- 
opment of plants. 

Vegetable culture heightens the healthy state 
of a country, and a previously healthy country, 
would be rendered quite uninhabitable by the 
cessation of ail cultivation. 

We do not know what height and strength' 
nature has allotted to plants; but this we know, 
that a plant gains another mouth and another 
stomach, with every new fibre of root, and every 
Dew leaf, consequently, as those organs are in- 
creased, so must the plant be nourished and en- 
larged. 



All the innumerable products of vitality, re- 
sume after death, the original form from which 
they sprung. And thus death, the complete 
dissolution of an existing generation, becomes 
the source of life for a new one. 

Heat and moisture are the principal agents, 
both in producing and destroying. 

Which is cheapest, to fence up a permanent 
pasture for your cattle, or to fence up all the 
lands required for your agricultural purposes? 

There is no'way of making improvements in 
farming, but by experiments. If the farmer can. 
conceive of a better mode of culture, or manage- 
ment, he should test its propriety by experiment; 
and if successful, he has performed an act which 
is serviceable to his country, and honorable to 
himself. 

The lands of a nation are its principal capi- 
tal ; if these become so exhausted as to yield 
little more in products, than what is merely 
equal to the value of the labor bestowed on 
them, the condition of that nation must, in the 
general, be poor. 

By highly improving a country, its popula- 
tion may \k doubled or trebled, and by thus 
bringing the members of the community closer 
together, much labor is saved in their necessary 
intercourse ; much in going to church, to mill, 
and to market. 

Good culture, when bestowed on highly im- 
proved land, may be said to be a 80\irce of ra- 
tional pleasure; whilst that which is usually 
given to land which is but poorly improved, is 
most commonly productive of much toil and 
vexation. 

The killing of beasts for our use is lawful, 
but surely it is not lawful to torture them. 

Lands are seldom so rich, but it may be mat- 
ter of gain to increase their fertility ; and few 
tracts are so poor, but with proper tillage and 
manuring, they may be made the residence of 
plenty. 

In supplying animal and vegetable manure, 
a temporary food is only provided for plants, 
which is in all cases exhausted by means of a 
certain number of crops ; but when a soil is 
rendered of the best possible constitution and 
texture, with regard to its earthy parts, its fer- 
tility may be considered as permanently esta- 
blislied. 

The deeper you plough, the thicker you may 
sow, for by deep ploughing the range for the 
roots is increased. 

You had as well try to make a greenhorn 
write Greek, as to make land produce a crop 
which is contrary to its nature. If you wish to 
alter the crop you must alter the land. 

The expense of any kind of tillage should 
never be regarded, where clear profit proportion- 
ately great may be expected. 

A cornfield is not rejected because it has a 
few noxious weeds in it; neither should a 
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book be rejected only because it contains a few 
fallacious ideas. 

Without a preparation of the mind, there are 
but few men who can retain a fortune suddenly 
bestowed on them ; so in like manner there are 
but few earths which can retain a sudden gorge 
of manure. 

Choose wisely, and apply as you may need. 

Arous. 

Jhnherst County, Va,, Sept. 1843. 



RED MAY WHEAT. 

A gentleman who has a great repugnance to 
appearing before the public in his proper person, 
but whose name is only needed to any state- 
ment, to secure it the entire confidence of the 
public, placed at our disposal the following com- 
munication : 

Mr. C. T. Botts, 

Sir, — I see the opinion expressed in your 
September number, that the Red May is a deli- 
cate wheat, and will not stand an ordinarily 
hard winter. My opinion and experience are 
directly opposed to this idea. Six years ago I 
purchased from the Messrs. Haxall, from wheat 
which they had bought from a farmer in Ame- 
lia, \he first of the variety sown in this vicinity. 
The winter succeeding the seeding was the se- 
verest that had been known for 30 years, not- 
withstanding which this wheat came out splen- 
didly. Three acres well improved, sown about 
10th October, yielded I am confident, at leant 
ninety bushels. It got a good start and looked 
beautiful at the commencement of the winter. 
We had two long and severe spells during the 
winter; one in January and another in February, 
and at each spell every spire seemed to be entirely 
killed ; it appeared as if a fire had passed over 
it. After the first spell it soon recovered and 
presented a beautiful green appearance ; the se- 
cond spell appeared to have destroyed it again, 
but it soon grew out and yielded as above 
stated. The whole quantity ^own, (26 bush- 
els) considering the land, yielded more than 
any wheat I had ever sown. I am perfectly 
satisfied 1 never saw better wheat, but the re- 
ported weight was from 61 to 62 only. During 
the same fall, I procured from Mr. C. C. on the 
Mechanicsville 'J*urnpike, a neat, practical far- 
mer, 25 bushels of as fine looking old fashioned 
White May Wheat as I ever saw, and seeded 
it about the let November, in corn Ipnd, nicely 
prepared, which I expected to bring 10 bushels 
at least, to the acre, by the side of the Red 
May. It came up badly, and wore a sickly ap- 
pearance from the start, and did not yield two 
bushels for one of seeded — it was so inferior, 
that I doubted at one time whether I would cut 
it. The seed might not have been good, but no 



one would have judged them to be damaged — 
ihey presemed not the least sign of the slighest 
injury. The 26 bushels of Ited May yielded 
upwards of 500 bushels of as fine wheat as I 
ever saw. 

The next year I sowed the Red May en- 
tirely, but only 21 bushels — as I set out with a 
firm detennination never to sow a bushel of 
wheat, except on land capable of growing at 
least 10 bushels to the acre. This crop was 
ruined the year of the 21 successive days of 
rain, during the blooming of the wheat. I 
sowed 13 bushels on poor land, manured on the 
fallow, and raked in, and 8 bushels on com 
land, manured for corn, that ought to have 
brought under ordinary circumstances from 10 
to 15 bushels to the acre, llie fallow ripened 
10 days before the other, and commenced bloom- 
ing before the rains set in, whereas the other 
did not. I made upwards of 200 bushels from 
21 seeded, the com land not yielding more than 
30 measured bushels of extremely light and in- 
different wheat — that from the fallow weighed 
from 58 to 59 — the heaviest I knew of that 
year. It was all sold in the neighborhood for 
seed, except what 1 kept for my own seeding. 

My third crop was divided between the Red 
May and the Goose Wheat. The fall of this 
seeding was the driest ever known, perhaps — 
the crop was put into ground as dry as powder, 
there was not a particle of moisture in it. It 
did not rain from the time of seeding till some 
time in December, when very cold weather com- 
menced, and did not come up, much of it, till 
spring. This being a new cuse to me, I of 
course despaired of making any crop at all. It 
came up very thin, but the weather proving fa- 
vorable in February and March, it grew off to 
my utter astonishment. About the last of 
March, or first of April, I planted corn, after 
which we bad a pretty good rain, and from that 
time to harvest, there did not, to the best of my 
knowledge, enough rain fall to wet the wheat 
land a half inch, and during ibis time heavy 
winds prevailed to a greater extent than I bad 
ever observed before. 1 expected, of course, to 
make no crop, either wheat, corn or oats, with* 
out good seasons, but I was most agreeably dis- 
appointed. For a long time I disliked to see 
the wheat crop. In the morning I was a little 
cheered by its improved appearance, since the 
afternoon before. When the heat of the day 
came on, the blades would twist like the blades 
of corn in very dry and hot w*eather, (and some 
of the lower blades be^ran to turn yellow and 
dry up,) but in the morning, from the dew of 
the over night, they would be out of twist 
again — and so it continued until ripe. The 
heads were very large, and the grain as fine as 
I ever saw. I made this year from 85 of seed, 
upwards of 900 bu9hel8. Neither kind, the 
Red May nor the Goose, came up as thick as I 
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could have wished, but the former much better 
than the latter. The fly made an attack on a 
portion of the Red May, which was top-dressed, 
and damaged it materially, but did not touch 
the other, of either kind, immediately adjoining, 
and a -pan of the same piece— which compelled 
me to ascribe it to the top-dressing— the dress- 
ing served it with a comfortable shelter for the 
winter. The Red May is the prettiest wheat 1 
ever saw grow — Che straw bemg a beautiful 
gold color. The straw is rather slender and 
tall, which renders it more liable to tumble — and 
suffered to get too ripe before it is cut, it shatters 
YQiy much — but this 1 consider no fault, as all 
wheat, by universal consent, ought to be har- 
vested in the dough state — the grain being 
firmer and plumper, than if suffered to stand till 
thoroughly ripe. 

Thid crop satisfied me that wheat, and even 
com can be made with but little ram. Deep 
and discreet cultivation, with showers "/eu? and 
far between" will make respectable crops of ei- 
ther. The wheat crop with us, I think, ought 
to be sown from the 10th to 20th October. To 
avoid the dy and make the best crops, it is impor- 
tant that it should take vigorous root, if possible, 
before the winter. I have advised some of my 
friends to sow the Red May, and if upon strong 
land, such as wheat ought to be put in, I have 
offered to insure against the fly and rust. Upon 
a good clover fallow, or manured land, (the ma- 
nure to be put under the surface,) the fly may 
feed plentifully, and still have enough to yield a 
fine crop. The wheat will grow, if the season 
is good, faster than the insect can eat it. 

The reason the top-dressed land gave way to 
the fly, as mentioned above, was, that there was 
no rain to bring up the wheat and give it a good 
start in the fall. Poor land cannot resist the fly, 
and must yield the best part of the crop for its 
portion. 

While wheat of every variety, deUghts (if I 
may so speak) in reasonably dry weather and 
soils, no kind will live through an ordinary win- 
ter, it matters not how strong the land may be, 
where it is subject to much water. Low, wet 
land, if put in wheat at all, should be bedded 
above the water. 



than enough custard to cover the bread, and it 
should not be baked till the custard is hard. 

A Lover of Puddings. 
Mtloway^ 1843. 



For the Southern Planter. 

Recipe to make a Light Bread Pudding. — Slice 
the bread, and butter it, politically, (on both sideSj)- 
and lay it in an earthen baker, or whate\'er is 
used for that purpose. Let a little mace and 
some raisins or sweatmeats be sprinkled between 
the slices. Then make a custard of eggn, su- 
gar and milk and pour it over the light bread. 
After Lt has stood till the bread is saturated with 
the custard, bake slowly in an oven for ten or 
fifteen minutes, and if it is not good eating I will 
surrender my judgment. There should be more 



For the Southern Planter. 

Mr, Editor J — I have paid some attention to 
the cultivation of the grasses for several years, 
and have found them highly beneficial in the 
improvement of the soil, and the assistance 
which they aflbrd in raising cattle, &c. For 
instance, for two winters my sheep have sub- 
sisted entirely in my fields without being fed at 
all. They were fed two or three times during 
the past winter ^ but in no instance did they eat 
more than a blade or two of fodder. The same 
may be said of my cattle. True, they were 
fed, and they generally eat what was given 
them, but it is evident the grass which they ob- 
tained when the ground was not covered with 
snow, contributed greatly to their support And 
what, I would ask, is better for horses than nice- 
ly cured Herd's grass hay ? 

But my object was not to write an essay on 
the grasses, but to ask for information. Twelve 
months ago, last spring, I sowed one peck of 
Timothy seed on a pretty piece of flat land, 
having previously prepared it nicely, and sowed 
it in oats. When I went to cut it this summer it 
was with difiiculiy I could distinguish the Timo- 
thy from the weeds and other grass. I howe- 
ver had the heads cut off with a scythe, and 
from them obtained several bushels of nice seed. 

Now, sir, will you, or some of yom grass- 
growing correspondents, give me a little infor- 
mation relative to this grass? 1st. As to the 
land best adapted to its growth. 2d. The time 
and manner of sowing. 3d. The quantity of 
seed per acre. 4th. The method of cutting and 
curing; and lastly, as to its merits compered 
with other grasses. In short, any information 
relative to it will be acceptable to me, and per- 
haps to others of your constant readers. 1 would 
here take occasion to remark, that I have, for 
several years, adopted the plan of mixing Herd's 
grass seed with my oats, previous to sowing, and 
where they were merely raked in, they came up 
beautifully. This I think a good plan when 
seed are scarce, and it is desired to get the grass 
generally scattered over the plantation, and not 
designed for cutting. 

Yours truly, P. B. W. 

Nottoway f September ^ 1843. 



THE RED MAY. 

A gentleman of this city attracted by the re- 
putation of the " Red May," addressed some 
enquiries concerning its merits, to one of the 
most enlightened and experienced farmers in the 
county of Goochland; these enquiries drew 
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forth the following response, which we have 
been kindly allowed to transpoee to the columns 
of the Planter : 

Sir, — Your letter of the 8th inst., has just 
been received, in consequence of having been di- 
rected to Dover Mills, instead of Deaverdam, 
which is my Post Office. It would have given 
me great pleasure to have furnished you with 
the Red May Wheat for seed, but am sorry to 
say I had exchanged what had been retained 
for the Blue Stem or Turkey Wheat. In rela- 
tion to the character of the wheat, my expe- 
rience teaches me, that on tobacco or other high- 
ly improved lots, where other wheats are liable 
to fall and rust, it will produce more than any 
other variety ; but on ordinary lands it will not 
yield half a crop. For example, a lot here 
which had been cultivated for a series of years 
in root crops, and annually manured, produced at 
the rate of 47 bushels and three pecks to the acre, 
while the average of the crop did not exceed 
seven bushels per acre. The Blue Stem on the 
same field has ranged from 10 to 15 bushels, 
averaging about twelve to the acre. And this 
I think w'dl be found to be a fair comparative es- 
timate of the two wheats for a term of years. 

Goochland, Sept. 13. 1843. *** 



Remedy for sore Teats and inflamed Udders. — 
While lead and sweet oil are excellent for crack- 
ed or sore teats of milch cows. 

Flax seed oil, well rubbed on the udder when 
inflamed and cracked, will allay inflammation 
and soften the hardness of the bag. Rub well 
twice a day until the inflammation subsides. 
With much respect, 

£. Carpenter. 
American Agriculturist, 



The following is an extract from a letter re- 
ceived from Dr. A. C. Morton, of Mecklenburg. 
We are happy to find that our own opinions are 
in accordance with those of the Committee of 
the Hole and Comer Club of Mecklenburg: 

You seem to have misapprehended the ob- 
ject of the Committee on Dr. Venable's farm. — 
There is not a word in the report condemning 
the cultivation of the grasses, or the grazing 
system, or any improvements made by the Dpc- 
tor ; on the contrary, they express their adroim- 
tion of them. They however leave it for 4he 
Doctor and the Club to determine the question 
of the value of the improvements, and have 
treated the subject in a way calculated to lead 
to discussion and investigation. Agricultural 
improvement and the cultivation of the artificial 
grasses, may be said to be in their infancy in 
this regioD, and the Committee thought that I 



more good would result to the community from 
the discussion of these questions than from their 
mere say so. The views of one of the Com- 
mittee might have been inferred from the article 
alluded to in the first part of this communica- 
tion. A resolution transmitted to you, however, 
by Older of the Club, at its last meeting, renders 
it needless that I should say more, either in ex- 
planation of the views of ihe Committee, or the 
practice of our Club. I will remark in conclu- 
sion, in the words of Investigator, " as my ob- 
ject is improvement, I hope I shall give no 
oflfence." 

Very respectfully, A. C. Mortoit. 

Blue Stone, Meckknkhurg, Sept, 25, 1743. 



From the Soathwestem Fanner. 
ON FEEDING HORSES. 

We find in the Farmers' Magazine, London, 
a most excellent article ob this subject, by G. 
Jones, of Manchester, England. 

Mr. J. had been the keeper of one horse for 
years, and was in the custom of feeding hay, 
oats, beans and bran ; but having heard there 
was a great saving by the use S[ the cutting 
box, he was induced to buy one, costing some 
twenty doUars, for one horse too. As he pur- 
chased by weight and fed by weight, he was 
able to ascertain, to a penny, his gain or loss. — 
We will now hear him. " llie first week I 
gave the cut hay to the horse, he did not seem 
to like it, but on the second week he appeared 
to relish it very well, (I mention this, that par* 
ties who may wish to try the same plan may 
not be disheartened, if the horse should not take 
to cut hay all at once ;) and at the months end I 
found that I had three trusses, or one and a half 
cwt. hay left." But not satisfied with so much 
difference, he tried the second month, and found 
six trusses left. Not yet satisfied, although the 
second purchase was kept entirely separate, and 
all 'hay not eaten carefully laid aside, he tried 
the same plan for the third month, and found 
*' nine trusses and about one half" left, effecting 
a saving " in three months for one horse," of «£1 
28 6d, (about $6 44.) He says after adopting this 
plan " for two years and one week, he had sav- 
ed the cost of the machine £5 5s, and £^ be- 
sides," ($17 36.) 

He asks if he saves this much " per month in 
the keep of one horse alone, is it not clear that 
all farmers, &c., that keep more horses must be 
considerably savers by cutting their hay ?" 

We have been cutting fodder, shucks, oats, 
millet and hay on one of Eastman's patent straw 
cutters, fourteen inch, price $45, bought of Ro- 
bert Sinc^ir, jr. &>Co., Baltimore, some twenty^ 
six or thirty months; and ah hough we had fed 
a large slock, yet we can show oats and fodder, 
dbc, of the crop of '41 and '42, not being yet 
able to get to the bottom of our bam, whereas, 
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in farmer years, we were hardlj able to make 
both eods meet, and often a bad meet it was, 
having to splice in with a woods grazing. Our 
houses, mules and coits have not, in three years, 
been turned in the woods one day ; are fed as 
regular now, as if p)erforming their daily labor. 
We cut up and fill our horse troughs, and not 
small ones either, every night through the year; 
what is left at noon, we remove to our cattle 
trough. In the winter we cut up food as for 
horses, and fill the latter every night, 50 feet long, 
two feet wide at bottom, with twelve inch plank 
flaring out at top. We are now using shucks, 
a part of them are from the corn of '41 crop, for 
bedding for our horses, and litter for cow lot, in- 
tending to make manure. Will this, otir expe- 
rience, as well as the more accurate " cyphering*' 
detail of Mr. Jones, induce any one of our 
friends who even use three or four horses, to try 
cutting up their provender 1 We are decidedly 
of the opinion, that 30 or 40 dollars will pay a 
handsomer interest to the farmer if laid out in a 
good straw cutter, than in almost any thing else. 
Some of our farmers are so exceedingly in- 
credulous, that we have, at times, despaired of 
being able to mako any thing out of them ; 
but we will still try, they are worthy all our la- 
bor and trouble. 



from so great a task. He can write, and this ad- 
vantage, with his experience, will enable tiim to 
confer a benefit on the community. 

Amelia, Aug. 2nd^ 16)43. Junior. 

P. S. It is highly probable that other farmers 
than Or. Y., will unite with him in giving the 
puUic the benefit of their lights, on the interest- 
ing subject of enquiry above referred to. Don't 
let them, Mr. Editor, bide their light under a 
bushel. 



For the Southein Planter. 
GRASS--A CALL ON DR. VENABLE. 

The advantages, Mr. Editor, of the cultiva- 
tion of the grasses is no longer a subject of 
doubtful propriety or expediency. Whether as 
food for stock, or as an improver to lands, it is iA 
incalculable benefit to Virginia. The most ju- 
dicious mode of cultivation, and the best method 
of making a meadow, are subjects on which we 
need information. 

Dr. Paul C. Tenable, of Wheatland, (Meck- 
lenburg,) is one of the most successful cultiva- 
tors of the grasses in southern Virginia, and the 
manifest improved condition of his farm within 
the last ten years, attests the value of the grass- 
es as improvers. I ask you, Mr. Editor, to 
unite with me in asking the Doctor to give his 
brother plantecs the benefit of his experience, by 
a series of essays (short, sensible and practical, 
as I know he can make them,) on the " CvUi' 
vtUion of the Grasses" noticing more particularly 
the following branches of the subject: — the va- 
rious grasses suitable to the Virginia farmer, the 
relative value, nature and mode o£ cultivation 
of each ; meadows — the proper time of sowing 
the seed — preparing the land — quantity of seed 
per acre — cutting and curing hay — general ma- 
nagement of meadow lands — the advantages 
and best manner of irrigating meadow lands, 
and so forth, which, &c., the lawyers say " com- 
prehendeth much." 

The Doctor is patriotic enough not to shrink 



EGGS AS A REMEDY. 

The white of an egg is said to be a specific 
for fish bones, sticking in the throat. It is to be 
swallowed raw, and will carry down a bone very 
easily and certainly. There is another fact 
touching eggs which will do very well to re- 
member. When, as sometimes by accident, 
corrosive sublimate is swallowed, the white of 
one or two eggs, taken immediately, will neutra- 
lize the poison, and change the efifect to that of 
a dose of calomel. 






For the Southern Planter. 
A POST-PLANTER. 

1 Mr. Editor, — Annexed is a figure of 

I a very useful instrument in making 
I the boles for the " stob," (there is no 
I such word, I believe, in Johnson, but 
the reader knows what I mean) of a 
post -and -rail-and-rider-fence. I'ake a 
G piece of round iron, say four or five or 
six feet long, (an old gig axle tree is 
very good for the purpose,) about one 
and a half inches in diameter, repre- 
sented by the rod a, at the shoulder c, 
let the rod be enlarged having a coni- 
I C cal shape, decreasing in size to d, be- 
[ ing at c, say four inches in diameter : 
wmmm ^^^ ^^q being the part from e io d 
^^V makes the hole to plant the post. A 
^^m strong man, by raising the planter, 
^m and thrusting it with all his strength 
W (^in the ground once or twice, will make 
v a good hole in the ground for the post^ 
and will in the same space of time, make three 
times the number of holes for posts, than with 
the old dogwood cone, or wedge and maul or 
mallet. 

Cumberland, Sd, Smo. E. G. N. 



Extract of a leter from Georgia^ 
USE OP STRAW AND LEAVES. 

When 1 was here last year, I wrote you that 
Mr. Camack, of Athens, covered his com fields 
with a body of leaves, so as to protect the ground 
from the effects of drought, and to save the trou- 
ble of ploughing and hoeing. I also spoke of 
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a field treated in this way by Mr. McKiniey, 
which was fresh nnd vigorous in the drought, 
that had shrivelled up the field along side^ on 
land every way equal, treated in the usual way 
by Mr. Phinizy, who is a good planter. I have 
just learned the result of the harvest, which is 
truly gratifying. Mr. McK. made 22 bushels 
to the acre, when Mr. P. scarcely made two 
bushels. These are facts of much interest. — 
May not the rye straw be profitably employed 
in this way by the farmers of New England, 
and rotted on the ground as well as in the bam 
yards, nay more so, when the labor of plough- 
ing and hoeing the corn is. taken into the ac- 
count? — Germ. Fanner, 



For the Souihem Planter. 
THE AGRICULTURAL YEAR. 

Mr. Editor^ — The inclemency of the season, 
and other manifest reasons, makes the first of 
January a very inconvenient period for the far- 
mer to begin his year. And as in other profes- 
sions, (as for instance, among merchants, the 
mercantile year usually commencing in Septem- 
ber,) convenience is consulted, there can be no 
good reason why another period than January 
should not be the beginning of the farmer's year. 
There is no week in the fifty two more inconve- 
nient for moving and settling overseers, bireing 
hands, commencing farming operations, than 
Christmas week. And that master would great- 
ly benefit the condition and add to the comfort 
of his servants who would refuse them the 
usual indulgence of a holyday at Christmas. — 
Far better that they should be at work than en> 
gaged in dissipation and vice, or even in the 
comparatively innocent pleasure of visiting. — 
Virginia planters would thus save in Doctors 
bills enough to supply themselves with every 
agricultural paper in the union. The first day 
of J^Tovember of each year^ would be a very good 
period for commencing the agricultural year. — 
By that time we have gathered in the crops, 
and are commencing preparations for a new 
crop. This would be a more suitable and con- 
venient time for changing overseers, hiring 
hands for a succeeding crop: and the health 
and comfort of -our negroes would be promoted 
by giving the annual holyday in the last week 
of October. S. S. V. 

ScotUbttrg^ 6th August, 



NEW MODE OP MAKING SOAP. 

The Westminster Carroltonian mentions the 
manufacture of a barrel of soap by Mrs Moul, 
of that town, without the aid of fire. The 
whole process of change from ley to soap is ef- 
fected by the heat of the sun, without any trou- 
ble. It must be regarded as an economical im- 
provement on the old process. 



We know of an economical housewife in this 
city who has been in the habit for many years 
of manufacturing, in the manner above indicat* 
ed, all the soft soap she required for house- 
hold purposes. The process is exceedingly sim- 
ple, it being only necessary to use an old barrel 
as a ley hopper, and draw off every now and 
then a bucket of ley, which is poured upon the 
gre^ase, that should be placed in another barrel, 
and set in a position where it is exposed to the 
rays of the sun, but to be covered over in rainy 
weather. In this manner, with the aid of occa- 
sional stirring, the soap will be fit for use in a 
few weeks. One barrel of ashes and four pounds 
of rendered fat, will make a barrel of soap. It 
is not necessary, however, (o rend up the fat, as 
it may be thrown into the barrel in any state, 
and will be consumed by the ley. 

J>lat, Intelligencer. 
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SEEDING WHEAT. 

Shall we ever get thing!' straight in agricud- 
ture ! Whilst in our last number we were urging 
upon oar readers the consideration of thicker 
seeding, and that upon the authority of a cele- 
brated Englis fanner, another English farmer, 
backed by a still more celebrated English che- 
mist, is urging upon the people of England the 
advantage of reducing the quantity of seed. — 
No people in the world ought to have more ex- 
perience in the management of the ^ i e ( crop 
than the farmers of Virginia. What do they 
say of these opinions of Messrs. Davis and John- 
son 1 We condense the extract from one of our 
exchange papers : 

"As in the following paper I shall propose to 
the cultivators of my country a very considera- 
ble reduction in the proportion of seed which 
they usually employ, it may be well to premise 
that this recommendation does not emanate from 
a mere theoretical agriculturist, farming only in 
his closet and over hts books, or from one who 
follows agriculture merely as an amusing occu- 
pation ; but on the contrary, that I am largely 
engaged as a practical farmer of between seven 
and eight hundred acres of highly-rented land ; 
and, moreover, that whatever I am about to re- 
commend, I have not only long and successfully 
practised, but that I have ever been willing, and 
am still farther ready to prove these assertions, 
by showing the crops I in this way produce. — 
And 1 think that any practical farmer, who wit- 
nesses these will readily allow that by the adop- 
tion of the system of thin sowing I grow large 
crops on soils of a very inferior description. 

The importance of the inquiry, even in a 
national point of view, no one will dispute who 
is made acquainted with the fact, that if my 
practice of seed saving were general, that the 
proportion saved would amount to much more 
than the annual average of the quantity of fo- 
reign com imported into' this countiy during the 
last fourteen yeafs. 

The cdlisideratton of the extraordinary fact 
that whilst a sii^gle grain of wheat, planted 
where it has room to tiller out, will produce four 
hundred-fold, and often much more, and yet that 
the farmers of England, on an average, only re- 
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ceive back about eight times the seed they sow, 
first led me to gradually reduce my proportion 
of seed wheat fiom three bushels per acre down 
to about three pecks, which reduction I have 
accomplished to the evident improvement of my 
growth of corn. And I have at this time (May, 
1843,) the finest promise of a crop from this 
latter quantity, and this, too, after one ploughing 
of pea and bean stubbles, and upon soils low in 
the scale of natural fertility, and without any 
manure having been for some years applied.* 

Having, from this brief detail of my practice, 
shown the success of an extended system of 
thin sowing, the reader will readily, upon re- 
flection, perceive the explanation of the advan- 
tages which I thus derive— i^Ay, it is that three 
pecks of seed wheat per acre must be much 
nearer the correct quantity than ten pecks. 

It is evident that if. one grain of wheat, when 
sown singly, produces four hundped grains, and 
that one bushel of wheat sown only yields eight 
bushels (that is, only eight for one, instead of 
four himdred for one,) that ninety-eight grains of 
seed wheat are by the ordinary method thrown 
away. 

Again, the produce o^ an ear of thick -sown 
wheat yields about forty grains, (I say thick- 
sown, for thin yields much more,) and therefore 
the produce of an acre (or twenty bushels the 
ordinary average,) is in reality the growth of 
the ears from two pecks only (that, too, is al- 
lowing only one ear from each grain). This 
eing the fact, of what use, I ask, or what be- 
comes of the remaining eight pecks of seed 
which are commonly sown ? 

There are, in truth, many disadvantages at- 
tendant upon thick-sowing. In the early stages 
of the young plants' growth, Jwhen the air and 
the soil are moist, and the plants small, each 
vegetating seed, no matter how much seed has 
been sown, finds sufficient space and food for its 
support. But as the plants increase in sizCj a 
struggle for nourishment commences, which in- 
creases in severity, and finally terminates in the 
destruction of the weaker by the stronger plants, 
but not until after a contest, which leaves the 
survr^erd sthited ih their growth, and perhaps 
diseased-f 

• The soils of Mr. Davis' farms vary very consi- 
derably, includlAg stiff clays, sands, poor mvels, 
and shallow loams resting upon chalk. — C. W. J. 

t And when the struggle is over, the injury has not 
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That this struggle must take place, is shown 
by my calculation of the number of straws that 
can rise into ear, compared with the grains 
sown. And that this struggle does take place, 
is very plainly betrayed by the yellow, sickly 
cplor of thick-sown corn in the spring, when all 
other vegetation puts on its greenest tints. 

In the early stages, however, of its grownh, 
the appearance of thick-sown com is much 
superior to that of the thin-sown. For a season 
its progress is more rapid, the stems rise sooner, 
the ground appears covered much earlier. This 
state of things usually continues until about the 
end of April. But then a change comes over 
the field —its dark green tints, which shaded it 
in early spring, change to a yellow, sickly color, 
and its progress is sensibly arrested. In the 
meantime, the thin-sown retains its color, feels 
the benign influences of spring, tillers out in all 
directions ; and its progress towards harvest is 
uniformly vigorous, and superior to the thick- 
sown. It is stouter and more uniform in the 
height of its straws, and the size of its ears. — 
It is more free from blight, and the weight of 
the crop is greater. 

Nature herself betrays the evils of thick plan- 
tations of every description, in dwindling plants, 
and in the sickly appearance of the crops of all 
kinds, and the planter and the gardener is ever 
ready to take* warning by the lessons she thus 
affords. The planter well knows the effect of 
an over-crowded plantation; the gardener by 
the full use of his hoe is careful to give ample 
room to each plant : it is only the farmer who, 
guided by his eye alone, is pleased in the early 
stages of his thick-sown crops to see hiis ground 
well covered with plants of young corn, without 
stopping to reason upon the power of the soil 
to bring them to maturity.* 



For the Southern Planter. 
POUDRETTE. 

Mr. Editor^ — In your last number of the 
Planter 3'ou have requested information of the 
results of experiments tried with poudrette. — 
You will probably recolledl, having furnished 
me with two barrels of the article, with which 
I experimented as follows : Upon English peas, 
contrasted with hen-coop manure; upon pota- 
toes, contrasted with stable manure ; upon onions 
in union with hen-coop manure, and in contrast 
with it ; upon grape vines ; and upon corn in 

ceased, for instead of a vigorous and unimpaiTed 
plant, the vegetation of the survivers is languid and 
inferior even to the time of harvest. 

♦ I shall be very happy to show any agriculturist, 
as I have already done to Sir Charles Burrel, Bart, 
J. A. Smith, Esq., and other eminent agriculturists, 
my farming, at Oaks, at Shirley, near Croyden, or at 
the Selsden Farm, the property of Mr. G. R. Smith, 
also near CroydexL 



contrast with the soil; and upon early York 
cabbage. In every case its superiority was ma- 
nifest, except upon the cabbage ; the peas were 
decidedly superior. The vines of the potato, 
(which 1 have not 3'et taken up) were full two- 
thirds better than the others. The onions were 
as fine as they could w*ell be — but 1 could not 
ascertain with accuracy the difllerence. Its ef- 
fects upon the grape vines was astonishing, tod 
has apparently completely restored them' to 
health and vigor. But its most perceptible su- 
periority was upon the com^ the difference being 
fully as t/uree to one. Why it did not apjsear to 
benefit the cabbage, I cannot conjecture. If I 
may take the liberty of expressing an opinion, 
I should say that I consider it the most valuable 
manure I have ever used ; but I am not as yet 
prepared to say whether its superiority will jus- 
tify the difference in price between it and other 
good manures. I am rather inclined to think it 
will not ; but this opinion is not based upon a 
thorough knowledge of its virtues, which (it 
must be admitted) are very great. I purpose 
trying other experiments with it, and I hope to 
settle that point, at least, to my own satisfaction. 
You shall know the result. Whilst upon the 
sulgect of manure, may I ask you whether you 
do not think an individual, fully competent to 
the task, might not do a good business by going 
around and analyzing the soil upon different 
farms ? or has agricultural chemistry yet suffi- 
ciently diffused itself among the farmers to ren- 
der them sufliciently alive to its importance ? — 
For mj'self, I should be much gratified to have 
an accurate analysis of my land, and would be 
willing to pay a fair compensation for it. 
Respectfully, 

John B. Garland. 
Fredericksburg, Sepl. 26, 1843. 

We are much obliged to Dr. Garland for his 
report upon Poudrette, and should be pleased to 
learn whether his results have been verified by 
the experiments of others. 



SUGGESTION TO FARMERS. 

An agriculturist should never overlook these 
two laws of nature : first, that which kee|3s the 
earth covered with vegetable production, and 
which is necessary for the continuance of vege- 
table growth ; second, that for the continuance 
of its kind. ^U organic productions, being pos- 
sessed of a set of generant organs for re-pro- 
ducing their kind, cannot be disturbed, when 
these functions are developed for procreation, 
without injurious results. 

To enrich our lands, they should never be 
left without a covering to protect them from the 
sun of summer, and as far as our abilities ex- 
tend, from the severe frosts of winter. To in- 
sure a good crop of wheat, and at the same time 
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improve the soil, two green crops should be 
turned under during summer, with the use of 
salt. In the slow decomposition of vegetable 
matter, I have found an animal production, that 
has been supposed to be harmless ; but I have 
had reason to believe otherwise, and find that 
common salt is a good corrective. Under the 
supposition that the land does not want lime, 
two green crops ploughed under during sum- 
mer, will in a great degree protect the earth 
from the influence of the direct rays of the sup, 
and the crop receive the exhalations from the 
soil to be returned to it* and with the use of 
salt, will produce a better crop of wheat than 
manure from twice their quantity, after under- 
going decomposition in the stomach of cattle, 
and be a more permanent improvement'of the 
land. 

To retain the gaseous matter in the- soil, na- 
ture keeps it closely covered, and by thiscover- 
ing, each plant receives a continuance and equi- 
necessary quantity ; while if the putrifying ve- 
getable substance was exposed to the direct in- 
fluence of the sun's rays, it would be thrown off 
into the atmosphere in vapor, as I presume all 
excess of gaseous eflSuvium is, for the common 
beneflt of nature's grand design ; and, with the 
use of lime and plaster, those gases which ap- 
pear necessary can be retained. 

The greatest error appears to be committed 
in our corn crops and peach orchards ; and this 
is for want of the proper application of the two 
laws of nature that head this article, and I be- 
lieve that thousands of days labor are expended 
in violation of these laws that are worse than 
useless. I know from the results of my own 
farm, that from the ground (under common cul- 
ture, by a good and attentive farmer) that pro- 
duced about 400 bushels of corn, planted four 
feet square, I have taken nearly 900 bushels, 
with less labor, (except the husking,) when 
planted and worked consistently with the above 
laws ; and this is not the only instance, but in 
every crop I have ever planted of this kind. — 
Plant this and all other hoed crops close enough 
to prevent spontaneous growth at the time when 
the vessels for forming seed are maturing, so as 
not to be under the necessity of working them 
at this time. 

Lyttleton Physick. 

^rrarat Farm, Cecil Co., Md., May 12, 1842. 

Albany CuUiyator. 



For the Southern Planter. 
HORSES. 



JVfr. Editor, — The ordinary means of purging 
a sick horse are so slow in operating, that, in 
many cases, they do no good. I send you a 
very simple recipe with which some of your 
readers may not be acquainted ; which I have 



never known to fail ; and, regard as the best 
and simplest. I saw it many years ago in the 
American Farmer, and have tested it. 

" Take a piece of chalk about the size of a 
walnut, pound it in a mortar, or wrap a rag 
around it and reduce it to powder w^ith a ham- 
mer or any thing else — put the powder into a 
quart bottle — pour common vinegar into the 
bottle until the effervescence prevents your 
pouring more, and (having the horse ready) 
drench him with it. Bui little vinegar can be 
gotten into the bottle the first time, so that you 
will have to pour more into it, and drench a se- 
cond time. Ordinarily a pint will do. In cases 
where it does not cerate in five or ten minutes, 
persevere in the dose, and in a very short time 
the suflTering animal will be well again." 

I concur in the opinion that every farmer who 

wishes to benefit others should not be ashamed 

to back his recommendation by his name. If 

he be ashamed of it, who ought to confide- in it 1 

Yery respectfully yours, 

C. W. GoocH. 

Airfield, June 2, 1843. 



AGRICQLTURAL FAIR IN ORANGE. 

We regret that we did not receive in time for 
our last number the notice of the annual Fair 
of the Union Agricultural Society to be held at 
Orange Court House on the first Thunsday in 
November. We rejoice in every announcement 
that brings together the farmers of the country 
to discuss and consider the subject of their 
calling. 



CLOUTED CREAM. 

This delicate luxury seems not to be duly 
appreciated in this " land flowing with milk and 
honey." Among farmers, where we might ex- 
pect to meet with it in abundance, we rarely 
find it. The econom}' of it would form an im- 
portant item in a large or a common sized dairy, 
as it is said in England, where it is much used, 
to yield one-fifth more and better butter than 
when not clouted ; for this fact however oitr ex- 
perience will not enable us to vouch. But we 
can believe that the unpleasant flavor which 
milk sometimes has will be expelled. The pro- 
cess of clouting is simply to scald the milk over 
a slow fire, until it rises to, or near the boiling 
point. This detaches all the cream from the 
milk, on the top of which it forms a compact 
sheet, which may be cut like cheese curd. Put 
into coffee or on fruits, it constitutes a rich and 
delicious appendage. The mode of making it, 
in England, is to put the milk into a bell metal 
vessel, and let it stand twenty-four hours, or 
while the cream rises. Then hang the vessel 
over a moderate fire, where it is continued about 
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an hour and a half. When near ebullition, ihe 
vemel b ocGanionally rapped by [he nuckle to 
ascertain whether it rin^, for at the boiling 
point, the vessel ceesea lo ling, and ie imme- 
diately taken off and aet away to cool. As the 
sudden dumb fit in the vessel is to us a new 
fact in philosophy, we cap only hazard ihe con- 
jecture, that it results from the rapid rarification 
of the atmosphere in contact with the metal. 
Whoever has clouted cream in his coffee, or 



his butler, will be sure lo be pleased with ihe 
impiovemem, aye, and the economy loo. Scald- 
ed milk, wiibont cream is nearly equsl in coffee 
(0 cieam without scalding. 

Be assured, render, that clouted cream, gives 
a most cooling^ and pleasant relish to a well 
manufactured cup of coffee in the irorning, that 
greatly aBays thirst till the next meal. 

Famers' Gazette. 



LARD LAMP. 



It bos tnen now abotit two years since the 
idea of elevating lard from the kilcben lo ihe 
pnrlor originated in the bmh) of some enierpris* 
ing Yankee. When wa were at ibe North last 
fall, we beard a great deal about lard lampe, 
and being somewhat curious about all new pro- 
jecls, we bestowed some pains on the investiga- 
tion of ibe subject. We were soon eaiiafied 
that the eofiness of the light and the economy 
of the ntaierisl would recommend it to general 
use, if an; contiivance could be found lo keep 
the lard at all times in a llqiiid stale. To effect 



this object we found patents had been taken oat 
for fortynidd kinds of lampe. We tried a great 
many and found them, generally speaking, total 
failures: at ksl, we fell upon one that seemed 
lo answer the purpose very admirably, and 
we supplied ourselves very liberally wilh lamps 
afier that particular fashion. From that day lo 
ihis we have burned nothing but lard on our 
premises, and every hour have had reason to be 
more and more pleased with our purchase. But 
Mr. Jessk ^'kalx, of Ohio, presented to our 
notice a few days since a lamp, (the one repre- 
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seated in the engraving) which, from ihe nature 
of its construction and a fair trial of its opera* 
tion, we unhesitatingly pronounce far superior 
to any thing of the kind that has come under 
our observation. We will endeavor to describe 
it. This is a sectional view of the lamp, (a), 
the body of the lamp, is a hollow cylinder, in 
which the lard is placed ; the top (6), which fits 
on the cylinder (a), and id removable at pleasure, 
has a hole in the centre through which the tube 
{c) can move up and down. To the lower end 
of this tube is fitted a piston or follower, 
which works tight in the large cylinder : in the 
centre of this piston, is placed a nut, which 
works upon the screw {d). Now when the top 
is removed, and the piston unscrewed and 
withdrawn, the lard is placed in the large 
cylinder; the piston is then replaced, and the 
tube being turned round, of course the nut de- 
scends upon the screw ; this carries the piston or 
follower with it ; the lard which is thus com- 
pressed, has no means of escape except through 
openings that are cut in the bottom of the pis- 
ton and lead directly into the upper tube. By 
this means a lard candle is moulded, about the 
wicks, which are placed in the two small per- 
forated tubes at the top of the lamp. The re- 
servoir at the top is kept in a liquefied state by 
the heat of the flame and when it is exhausted 
one or two turns of the screw will replenish it. 

In one of these lamps we placed ten ounces 
of common lard, and it afforded us a light fully 
equal to that of two spermaceti candles, for 
twenty-two hours. The peculiar softness and 
beauty of the light must recommend it to all 
those who suffer from weak eyes, or want to 
take care of strong ones. Not only is it supe- 
rior to the oil lamp in economy and beauty, but 
it is infinitely cleaner and neater. A small por- 
tion only of the lard being liquefied at a time, 
an vpset does not result in the puddle of grease, 
the hurrying after cloths, and the gentle excla- 
mations of the good wife, that sometimes flow 
from the overturning of the oil lamp. 

It is said that in this lamp may be burned the 
refuse grease of the house ; this we know, that 
lard totally unfit for cooking, which may be pro- 
cured for a very small price in the market, will 
burn excellently well. In short, we do not hesi- 
tate to venture the predicion, that when the me- 
rits of this lamp are fully understood, the far- 
mer's bill with the grocer for oil and candles, is 
closed forever. 



For the Southern Planter. 
ORANGE AGRICULTURAL CLUB. 

Mr. Charles T. Botts : 

Dear Sir, — I am directed by the Orange Agri- 
cultural Club, to forwaid you for publication in 
the Planter, the following Report, and also the 
Inspection Report on Club Farm, No. 4, ad- 
dressed to you on another sheet. 

By a regulation of our Club, beside the gen- 
eral examination, made by every member, of the 
farm at which the Club meets, an Inspecting 
Committee is also appointed, to report specially, . 
on its condition, management, &c. to the next 
meeting. Cgmmittees are also appointed on 
various other subjects interesting to the farmer, 
and individual members selected to prepare and 
read to the Club, essays on agricultural subjects 
of their own selection. 

Yours, James Newman. 

Orange County, Oct. 11, 1843. 



POUORETTE. 

The Committee, to whom was refened the 
duty of testing the elRcacy of some highly con- 
centrated manure, on com and other plants, sub- 
mit the following, as the result of their experi- 
ments : 

With a view to comply with the requisitions 
of the Club, we each procured from I^r. Chas. 
T. Botts, of the Planter, a barrel of poudrette 
at $2 60 per barrel. From the high recom- 
mendation given, and extraordinary virtues at- 
tributed to this material, we anticipated the 
most satisfactory results, and entered upon our 
experiments strongly predisposed in favor of its 
success. There was nothing in the appearance 
of the article obtained by us that indicated its 
true character, but the fragments of broken bot- 
tles, glass, earthenware, ^c. &c. found in it. 

It was applied, in the month of April, to 
wheat, at the rate of twenty bushels to the 
acre; to oats, when sowed, and harrowed in 
wi(h them, at the rate of twenty-five bushels 
per acre; to early peas .very heavily when 
sowed, and just before they bloomed ; to cab- 
bage plants in the bed and sometime afier they 
had been transplanted ; to beeis, potatoes and 
vines, very heavily ; to corn when planted and 
at several stasres of its growth, at the rate of a 
gill to the single stalk ; and to tobacco, in June 
and July, at the same rate to the hill ; and in 
no instance could the slightest benefit be ob- 
served. 

Believing, notwithstanding, in the value of 
poudrette, when genuine, we are forced to the 
conclusion, that in this instance Mr. Botts was 
made the unconscious instrument of imposing 
upon us a spurious article; and we hope that 
in future he will adopt some means by which 
similar frauds may be detected, and thus pre- 
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vent the iise of the genuine article, (if as va- 
luable as represented,) from being discouraged. 

James Newman. 

Edmund Henshaw. 
Jas. Newman, Cor, Sec^y. 

The only means we can employ to prevent 
such deceptions as are here complained of, is to 
afford every facility for their exposure. We 
never saw the inside of a barrel of poudrette, 
but sold it precisely as we received it from the 
manufacturer in New York. In justice, how- 
ever, to Mr. Minor, the Agent of the Company, 
it is proper to state that the article here so une- 
quivocally condemned was a part of the same 
lot with that so highly lauded by Dr. Grarland 
in another part of this number. There can, 
however, be no mistake about the article tried 
by this committee : it is utterly impossible that 
genuine poudrette should be inoperative. It may 
be th&t a real and a spurious article have been 
sent us, and from contradictory reports that 
have been made from different quarters, we are 
inclined to suspect this has been the case. At 
any rate, a due regard for his reputation requires 
that Mr. Minor should investigate and explain 
this matter. . No denunciations are too severe 
for the scoundrel who, for the petty sum that he 
would make by the fraud, would knowingly be- 
tray the confidence reposed in him, and impose 
on the farmer a spurious article whose worth- 
lessness could be detected only when the season 
for improving his crop was passed. 

With these contradictory statements before 
us we should be pleased to hear what has been 
the experience of others with respect to this ar- 
ticle of poudrette. 

farm report. 

The Committee appointed at a meeting of 
the Club, held on the third Saturday in July, to 
examine Club Farm", No. 4, (that of Jas. New- 
man, Esq.) have performed that duty and sub- 
mit the following report : 

This farm consists wholly of Southwestern 
mountain land, the soil being generally a vege- 
table loam of various depths, reposing on a ba- 
sis of red clay. When it came into the posses- 
sion of its present proprietor, it had been greatly 
injured by bad tillage and an exhausting system 
of cultivation. The system introduced by him, 
however, has developed its great capabilities, 
and it is indebted for its present improved aspect, 
both to its susceptibility of improvement and to 
the judicious husbandry of its owner. 

It was purchased some fifteen years ago at 
eight dollars per acre — a price, deemed at that 



time sufficiently high, owing to its ruinous and 
exhausted condition. The four-shift rotation 
was first adopted, as less than one-fouth of the 
arable land was insufficient to produce the ne- 
cessary quantity of com for a small family. — 
But, by the free use of clover and plaster with 
partial grazing, by indefatigable industry in 
making and applying manures, and a judicious 
system of management generally, the fields are 
now clothed with heavy and luxuriant crops of 
clover and other grasses, the gullies and galls 
nearly healed, the thickets cleared up, and the 
farm well ditched. Thus, in the short space of 
fifteen years, this farm has not only been made 
to produce abundant crops of corn and wheat, 
(some of the fallow fields jnelding of the latter 
from twenty to twenty-five bushels per acre,) 
but the cuhure of tobacco is now introduced 
with profit on improved land, and, in the opinion 
of your Committee, the value of the estate is 
trebled. 

The rotation of crops now pursue^l is that of 
six-sh'ifis: — First, com; second, wheat; third 
and fourth, clover ; fifth, wheat ; and sixth, clo- 
ver. There are about six hundred acres of ara- 
ble land, besides two well located permanent 
pastures, consisting mostly of a northem hill- 
side too precipitous for convenient cultivation. 
The laborers are eleven in number, comprising 
men, women and boys. There are six "work 
horses and four yoke of oxen. The horses and 
cattle are not renriarkable. Of the latter there 
are about forty. The sheep, however, are very 
fine. They are intermixed with the Bakewell 
blood, and would, perhaps, compare with any 
flock in the country, of whatever breed. About 
fifty are kept, mostly ewes, which yield an aver- 
age of upwards of four pounds of clean wool. 
The ewes are never permitted to bear lambs 
until they are two years old, which, with occa- 
sional crossing and good grazing, not only causes 
them* to yield more wool, but to attain greater 
size — many of them weighing from ninety to 
one hundred pounds nett mutton. Few of the 
hogs were seen. They are mostly of the Berk- 
shire blood. Though this breed has lessened in 
reputation with most of us on account of its 
size, yet the owner of this farm highly approves 
of them, being satisfied that they are heavier 
than their appearance would indicate. 

Though much of the manure had been ap- 
plied to the tobacco and com crops, and a good 
deal of straw, in a dry state, spread over the 
young clover, yet your Committee were sorry 
to find a larger quantity of each still lying 
about the farm-yards, than they w^ould have 
expected from the well known industry and 
skill of the proprietor ; though it may be said 
in extenuation, that, owing to the season, far- 
ming operations have been more than ordinarily 
retarded this year.' 

Your Committee object to the mode practiced 
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here, of capping iudiead of tying wheat-shocks — 
many of which were in bad order, from being 
deranged by wind or otherwise. The com and 
wheat crops were not as good as might have 
been expected from the fertility of the land. — 
The tobacco was very unpromising, owing to 
the prevailing drought. All the clover and 
other seeds used, are made upon the farm. 

There are two very productive meadows, 
which contribute both to the levenue of ihe es- 
tate and to the compost heaps. "One of them 
was, a few years since, an unsightly bog, which, 
since its reclamation, tends to beautify the farm. 

In conclusion, your Committee can bear tes- 
timony to the fact, that the farm and all its ap- 
purtenances indicate much skill and good ma- 
jiagement, worthy the imitation of all. 

E. P. Barbour. 
J. B. Newman. 
£. Goss. 

Jas. Newman, Cor. St(^y. 



SELECTING SEEDS. 

Great improvement may be made by a judi- 
cious selection of seeds. In most all crops, 
some plants will be found more early, or in some 
respects superior to others. From such, seeds 
should be carefulfy selected. 

If a cultivator (i^sires to have any production 
earlier than usual, after procuring an early kind, 
let the first seeds tfaat ripen, on a well grown 
and productive plant, be secured, and so proceed 
year after year, and in this way a variety will 
be obtained that will excel in earliness. 

Every variety of vegetable may be rendered 
more productive, by selecting every year the 
seeds of the most productive and well formed 
plants. And this tnethod of improvement will 
be found the cheapest that can be pursued, as 
the difference in the cost of good and poor seed 
is a mere trifle. 

Select peas for seed that grow in long, full 
pods, on vines that bear abundantly, and if you 
would have them earlier, take those which ripen 
first. Choose beans in the same way. Select 
seed corn from stalks that bear two or more 
good ears, and take the largest and best formed 
ears. Choose from stalks that are large at the 
bottom, and run off to a small top, not very 
high. 

If you would have early onions and few 
scullions, select for seed a few that ripen first, 
and have a good form. Select the handsomest 
turnips for seed, having just the form you would 
choose, if you would have fine crops for the 
market; and by this selection for years, you 
will get a variety that may be relied on. 

Follow the same rule in every thing. Like 
produces like, is a general law of nature ; the 
same in the vegetable and animal kingdom: 
there are some exceptions, but not enough to 



effect materially the general crop of production, 
and by these exceptions we may profit; for 
when the exceptions are an improvement, we 
may follow them out, and in a short time estab- 
lish a new race of variety ; but when the ex- 
ceptions are inferior, we can reject them. 

These exceptions to general rules ofi'er great 
advantages, and a wide field /or improvement, 
while the disadvantage is a mere trifle. As a 
spark will kindle a great fire, so from a single 
seed of superior excellence, lajge crops of this 
superior production may be raised, and widely 
disseminated for the benefit of thousands. 

There is no subject of improvement so much 
neglected as this ; it is within the means of all, 
and yet few give attention to it. Too many are 
content to plod on in the old way, and while 
they spend much in manure and cultivation, 
they neglect a much cheaper way of improve- 
ment, or to avail themselves of those made by 
others in this way, when at less expense they 
could accomplish it, and perhaps more eflfec- 
tually. 

We selected seed from the first pumpkin that 
ripened, in a variety which we cultivated for 
several years, and last year some were ripe in 
two months and five days from the time of 
planting. Numerous instances could be cited 
of the above remarks, but it is so clear to every 
common observer, that no evidence is necessary ; 
but it is important that they be reminded of a 
subject so much neglected, and with so much 
loss. — Selected. 



HORSES. 



We happen to have in our possession the 
complete works of that quaint old author, Ger- 
VAisE Markham, printed nearly two hundred 
years ago. Mixed with an infinite deal of su- 
perstition and nonsense, which belong, perhaps, 
as much to the age as the individual, we occa- 
sionally meet with information and opinions 
upon agricultural and other subjects that would 
gracethe best publication of the present day. 
The old gentleman seems to have prided him- 
self particularly upon his skill in horsemanship, 
which, as it was then practised, was a very 
diflFxult and recondite art. After giving the 
most minute and particular instructions for the 
management of the horse in his different paces, 
as in the Corvet, the Galliard, the Caracole and 
the Caragolo ; after giving directions for riding 
before a Prince and before a Lady, (curious they 
are in the extreme) he gives the following di- 
rections for leaching the horse the more homely 
but useful art of pacing. This very method, 
without alteration and without improvement, is 
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at this day very successfully resorted to by dro- 
vers and breeders in the western part of this 
State : 

TO MAKE A HO^E AMBLE. 

Now forasmuch as there are a world of good 
horses which are not eusie, and a world of easie 
horses which are not good, you shall by lhe«e 
directions following, make any horse amble 
whatsoever: — Firsi, ihen you shall understand, 
that practice haih made divet^ men believe, 
that divers ways ihe^ can make a horse amble, 
as by gagging ihera m ihe mouths, by loyhng 
them in deep earth, by the help of fehooes, by 
gallopping and tyring, or such like, all which 
are ill and imperfect; yet the truth is, there is 
but one cerlain and true way to compass it, and 
that is to make a strong garth web, Hat and 
well quilted with cotton, four pasterns for the 
smalls of his fore-leggs, under his knees, and 
for the smalls of his hmder leggs somewhat be- 
low the spavins joynts : to these pasterns you 
shall fix strong straps of leather, with good 
iron buckles to make shorter or longer at plea 
sure, and having placed them about his fore- 
leggs, you shall take two several round ropes of 
an easie twist, made with strong loops at either 
end, and not above eight handfulls in length, 
and these the horse, standing to a true proper- 1 
tion, you shall fasten to the four straps of lea- 
ther, to wit, one of ihcm to his near fore-legg, 
and his near hinder legg, and the other to his 
far fore-legg, and his far hinder legg, which is 
called amongst horse-men trammelling; with' 
these you shall let him walk in some inclosed 
piece of ground, till he can so perfect h' go in 
the same, that when at any time you offer to 
chase him, you may see him amble swiftly and 
truly ; then you shall take his back, and ride him 
t(rith the same trammels, at least three or four 
times a day till you find that he is so perfect, 
that no way can be so rough and uneven as to 
compell him to alter his stroke or go unnimbly. ' 
This done, you may first take away one iram- 
tnell, then after the other, and only wreath about 
under his fore-feet-locks thick and heavy great 
royls of hay or straw ropes ; and so ride them 
ivith the same a good space after, for it will 
make him amble easie; then cut them away, 
and ride and exercise him without any thing 
but the ordinary help of the bridles, and there ! 
is no doubt bjiu he will keep his pace to your 
full contentment and pleasure. 

Now during this time of your leaching, if 
your horse strike not a large stroke and over- 
reach enough, then you shall make the tram- 
mel the strait er, but if he over-reach too much, 
then you shall give it more liberty : and herein 
you shall find, that an inch straitnin^, oi an 
inch inlarging, will add or abate at least half a 
foot, an whole foot and direct stroke: and this 
much touching the teaching of any horse to 



amble, of what nature or quality soever he be, 
or how unapt or untoward soever to learn. 



TEMPERING EDGE TOOLS. 

The art of hardening and tempering steel, 
without risk, for the various parposes to which 
this most important of all metals is adapted, is 
so little understood, even by many who work in 
it, that I presume a short communication on the 
subject would b^ acceptable. It often happens 
that tools on which labor has been bestowed, 
are spoiled in tempering, to the disappointment 
of the purchaser and to the discredit of the 
maker. The following directions, which by ex- 
perience will be found to be correct, are designed 
to remedy these inconveniences. Should you 
think a correct knowledge of this art of impor- 
tance to the mechanical part of the community, 
you will please to give it a place. 

Admitting the tool has been properly forged, 
without burning or injuring the steel, in order 
for a good temper, it should be carefully heated 
in a fire made with wood or charcoal, till it is 
of a red color, and then plunged into clean, cold 
water in a perpendicular direction. If the tem- 
per is to be that of an edge tool, the steel miist 
then be made bright, by grinding or scouring 
with a coarse stone, and held over the fire until 
it is of a deep yellow or straw color. This is 
the proper temper of edge tools, the most diffi- 
cult part of which process is, to give the steel 
the least possible degree of even heat, to give it 
the greatest possible degree of hardness and 
strength. If the heat is continued beyond this 
exact degree, the pores of the steel will be so 
opened as to render it brittle, with but a small 
degree of hardness. Should the heat be carried 
beyond this degree by inattention or accident, 
the evil will not be remedied by letting it cool 
down to this color before it is cooled in the wa- 
ter; in this case it will be necessary to hammer 
the tool over again, in order to settle the pores 
of the steel together. The greatest care should 
therefore be taken in hardening a tool, not to 
heat it too hot, as its goodness depends more on 
this circumstance than is apprehended. Care 
should also be taken that it does not remain in 
the fire after it has acquired a proper heat; as 
even without a greater degree of heat the fire 
will soon coat it over with a thick scale, which 
will prevent the water from cooling it so quickly 
as is necessary, to render it as haid as possible. 

Many small tools, such as punches, broaches, 
&c., for clock and watch makers, may be tem- 
pered by the simple process of heating as above 
directed, and cooling them in hot water, a little 
below boiline: heat. This temper gives small 
tools great strength and a piopcr degree of hard- 
ness. Very small drills are best heated in a 
candle, with a blow-pipe, and cooled in tallow. 
Their temper is to be taken down the same as 
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an edge tool. Tools for turn'mg iron and steel 
receive a much greater degree of hardness by 
being cooled in quicksilver instead of water. — 
This method of hardening must be valuable to 
clock and watch makers, as well as to many 
other mechanics, who want tools as hard as 
possible. 

The temper of a spring, after it is carefully 
hardened, is obtained by holding it over the fire, 
covered with tallow, till it blazes and bums off; 
the burning of the tallow should be continued 
for a minute or two on those springs which from 
their use are liable to break. Small springs, 
and other articles to be tempered spring temper, 
are more conveniently tempered in a sheet-iron 
pan, or case, with tallow, held over the fire until 
it blazes, when it is to be taken off and care- 
fully shaken, while the tallow continues burning. 

Saws and many other common tools, which 
require a file to sharpen them, pinions and arbors 
in clocks and watches, surgeons' instruments, 
except those designed for cutting, bayonets, 
sword blades, gun sticks, and various other ar- 
ticles, are of this temper. 

Iron may be hardened by the process of what 
is called case-hardening. This is performed by 
enclosing the iron in an air-tight case, with char- 
coal dust and salt, and heating the same red hot 
for one or two hours, and cooling it in clean, 
cold water. The hammers and many other 
parts of gun locks are hardened in this manner. 
If the process is properly managed, iron and 
steel may be hardened without even altering 
the smooth surface of the instruments ; the ad- 
vantage of which is sufficient to induce the 
greatest attention in giving it the exact degree 
of heat. — Selected. 



SCRAPS FOR THE SOUTHERN PLANTER. 

BY 1 GOOCHLIND FARMEB. 

" L," in the October number of the Planter, is 
mistaken in his theory of the cause of gapes in 
chickens. Lice are most assuredly not the cause, 
as I have had demonstrated in the last two years. 
No doubt they aggravate the disease, but they 
do not cause it. I have had in my hen-houses, 
which from a taste for raising fowls I superin- 
tend myself, not so much as a louse either in 
1842 or 1843 : yet in both years, and especially 
in this, the gapes have been destructive to an 
unusual degree. The notion that the worm in 
the throat or lungs of the chicken, causes it to 
heave for breath, is a vulgar enor. • Many birds, 
perhaps all, have these worms : but no other 
bird but the chicken has the actual gapes. — 
Turkeys and Guineas have the sneezing which 
is a milder form of the same disease. 

The cause of gapes in chickens has exercised 
the observation of very many people to discover 
it for half a century or more. When physicians 
Vol. IIL— 32 



succeed in discovering the cause of the hooping- 
cough in children, we may hope to find out that 
of the gapes in chickens — not before. In truth 
the two diseases are extremely analogous, and 
no doubt each proceeds from some constitutional 
necessity, which is inscrutable from the nature 
of things. Worms in the throat or crop, or lice 
on the feathers, are symptoms, not causes. 

But while we shall always be bafiSed to dis- 
cover the cause of this destructive epidemic or 
endemic, for it is one or the other, among a very 
valuable family of fowls, certain facts which 
are well established, prove that it may be par- 
tially prevented or greatly mitigated. And first, 
has any one seen the gapes among their negroes' 
chickens ? I n^ver did, although I have looked 
out for them, and what is more, to my know- 
ledge, I never saw the person who had. This 
I take it, is a very valuable fact. 1. The ne- 
groes' hen-houses are always small. 2. They 
have, of course, but few hens to inhabit them. 
3. They are comparatively warm^ and the 
chickens, young and old, are better protected 
from the cold. 

Some length and minuteness of experience 
enable me to offer the following rules to your 
readers with strong confidence that they are 
founded in philosophy : 

1. Have your houses small, close and warm. 

2. Restrict your hens to six or eight. 

3. If you have need to raise many chickens, 
multiply your houses at different points, but do 
not multiply your fowls fviihin any particular 
house. 

4. Have as many trees, and as little grass 
and weeds as possible, around your houses. 

6. In the spring and early fall months, have 
your hovels for young chickens, tight and im- 
pervious to wind or rain, and frequently replen- 
ished with clean, dry straw. 

6. Keep the chickens in the hovels until the 
dews are off in the morning. 

7. For the first week feed them upon bread 
baked dry and without salt. After that, you 
may give them tail-ends, (as we call it). Oats 
are first — rye second — wheat third — Indian com 
fourth. Perhaps Indian corn small hominy 
would be as good and more generally convenient 
than any. 

I annex a few other general rules; for al- 
though, Mr. Editor, to our fellow-citizens, the 
Carters, the SampsouR, and the Harrisons, and 
other distinguished farmers, this matter may 
look excessively small, yet unquestionably it is 
important to the comfort, plenty and economy 
of every family. 

1. Cold feet are the proximate^ though not the 
final cause, of the gapes and most of the dis- 
eases of chickens. Keep their feet warm and 
you will raise eleven out of twelve chickens in 
every brood. Our barn-door chicken is a native 
of Hindoslan, where it is found in a wild state 
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to this day, and consequently o\ir climate is too | 
harsh for it, save in June, July, August and Sep- 
tember. To make it flourish, you must temper 
the climate to its southern constitution. In an 
old number of the Gentleman's Magazine, a 
particular description is given of the method of 
rearing chickens for market at a great establish- 
ment, for the purpose, in London, in which a 
large capital was profitably invested. The eggs 
were hatched by artificial heal, regulated by the 
thermometer. As soon as thus hatched, the 
chickens were transferred to another apartment, 
the floor of which was warmed by some con- 
trivance underneath, and kept warm by rule, 
night and day. In the midst of this room was 
stationed a large artificial hen, with feathers 
fastened on by peiste, under which the chickens 
hovered whenever they were so d isposed. Th is, 
as well as I remember the date, was about 1763, 
or eighty years ago. I know not if any such 
process is now used in London for rearing 
chickens ; but I make no doubt it is, and that it 
can be profitably employed in the vicinity of all 
great cities. The daily consumption of barn- 1 
door fowls in London averages about ten thou- 
sand, or three million six hundred and fifty 
thousand a year: and to rear this incredible 
multitude, artificial means must probably be 
employed. 

2. Turn out your stock fowls from the spring, 
not the fall broods. They then attain a larger 
growth, and of course their progeny are larger. 

3. Let your fowls, if possible, range in the 
vicinity of a running stream. 

4. Change your stock, the roosters at least, 
every two years — keep no hens over four years 
old. JVhUe is the hardiest color. In the Arctic 
regions all animals turn white when the cold 
sets in, which 1 take to be the certificate of na- 
ture herself upon this point. But no color and 
no breed will do long without crossing and in- 
cessant attention. 

6. I put little faith in lime, save only so far 
as it enters into the constitution of the egg 
shell. I have never been able to see the least 
effect from it. Gravel, I believe, would be more 
useful. In fact, since the cholera in 1832, the 
country has been somewhat lime-mad, and vir- 
tues, medical, chemical and agricultural, have 
been ascribed to it which it is doubtful if it pos- 
sesses. 

I address these hints, the fruit of actual ob- 
servation, to the lovers of the old Virginia dish, 
fried chicken, and what is better yet, a boiled 
pullet with carrots, in March or April. By the 
way, Friars^ chicken is the right phrase : for, 
the monks, who knew well what was good, es- 
pecially in eating, drinking, &c. invented this 
dish, which, from Friars' chicken, has come to 
be called fried chicken. P. 

We knew our friend was " great" at politics 



and fishing, but had no idea he was so much of 
a fowier. We really esteem his communication 
the very best we ever saw upon the important 
art of rearing chickens. We know and respect 
our correspondent's love of ancient lore, which, 
we think has mislead him a little upon the sub- 
ject of Friars^ chicken. If to caSi chicken 
which is fried, "fripd chicken," be a corruption, 
it is surely the most natural and excusable enoi 
of which we have ever heard. 



SWINE MANAGEMENT. 

In managing hogs, it is important that pige 
should be farrowed at seasons of the year nei- 
ther exceedingly hot or cold. April and Sep- 
tember are the best months for the sows to pig. 
For this purpose they should go to the males the 
last of May oi first of June, and in December. 
It is a good rule never to let breeding sows get 
very poor or very fat. From the time they go 
to the boars till within a month of pigging they 
should be fed regularly, but only in sufficient 
quantities to improve them slowly. As the 
time of pigging approaches they should be fed 
more bountifully. But if they become too fat, 
they often overlay their pigs, and are not usually 
careful with them. Many rules have been given 
for the management of sows at farrowing, but 
only a few plain directions will be of service: — 
1st. Let no other hogs interfere with the sow ; 
and 2d. Be certain she has water and a plea- 
sant shelter in the lot. If she should happen 
to make choice of an unsheltered spot for her 
bed, a few planks, or a board shelter will protect 
her from the sun and rain. 

Young pigs should become fat as soon as 
possible, and be kept so till they are ready to 
butcher. To efifect this matter, the dams should 
have an abundance of rich food, such as kitchen 
slops, roots, boiled corn, &a 

It is a good practice to have a small pen with 
a hole, to admit the pigs, and a low trough for 
them to be fed from the time they are two weeks 
old. 

When the pigs are from six to eight weeks 
old, if they have learned to eat well, they should 
be weaned. At iXlis season there is greater dif- 
ficulty than any other. Unless they have close 
attention they will become poor, sink behind the 
shoulders, and scarcely ever recover from it. — 
Let them have food regularly five times per day, 
and it should be such as will suit the stomach, 
and be most nutritious. Slops, will answer a 
good purpose, for part of the time, but the food 
should vary every day. Milk, boiled rriCal, slops, 
roots, and dry food, as com, should be given 
daily. Hogs should have water at all times, 
and if salted every day, they will do the better 
for it. Grass and clover, are always acceptable 
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to swine, ancl cymlinge, pumpkinB, and peas are 
very good, and ariichakea, in winter, (except 
when the ground is frozen) are unequalled, par- 
ticularly if the bogs have salt and a little dry 
food daily. 

Care must be taken that boga do not occupy 
ihe eame bed too long, and by all means they 
should be kept from sleeping in siablee, about 
manure heape, in shucks, or wei, or old alraw. 



The cheapeet pork is ihat vbicb U made of 
piga dropped in the spring and einughiered the 
December following. By this process a win- 
tor's feed is saved, and by " pushing" the piga 
will ^'eigh from one lo two hundred pounds at 
eight or nine monihs old. For large pork, (be 
year olds will do tolerably well, but we ihink it 
bad econmy to have killing hogs more ihnn 
tweniy monihs old. — Tennessee Jigrievllurist, 



For the Southern Planter. 
FARM BUILDINGS. 



a. Posts, on which the com crib anil grannry 
nrelo be placed. 

e, f, g. Doors to bay house. 
ft. Siablea. 

1. Com house. 
/. Poultry bouEC. 

f. Pig stye.. 

Ml. Airy, Pa, Sept. 14, l&j3. 
C. T. BoTTS, Ead. 

pear Sir, — I send you a drnwinjj of farm 
buildings to lave labor. On every gooil farm, 
buildings must be provided lo preserve ihe crops. 
They may as well bo congregated and form a 
bridge to enter them in an upper region, and 



anvc ihe Itibor of pitching or hoisting up the 
proiliicc. Carts cnn beconsiructcil lo tip up anil 
deliver iheir loads enher of hay or !;rain in the 
straw, or corn on the cob. 'J'he gcauary and 
corn crib should stand on Icfrs, wiih tin bells 
around them to prevent vermin from ascending. 
Pivol bridges niigbl be conslnicmd perfectly 
safe from accident, lo communicalc belwepn the 
dilTerent buildings. All buildings sbotild be 
miide ns high as it will be safe to make them, 
on the score of economy, ns the roof and foun- 
dation will answer for en lier a high or a low 
building, and when they nre so constructed that 
you can enter the tops of them with ease, the 
inconvenience of height will be less objectionable. 
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All buildings not standing on legs should have 
cellars under them ; their lower floors should be 
laid first with tin plates, and the planks nailed 
over the tin, to prevent rats or mice from ascend- 
ing or descending. The cellar flocNrs should be 
laid with small stones and mortar to prevent ac- 
cidents of the rat species. 
Yours respectfully, 

E. J. PiKRCE. 



From the Farmers' Gazette. 

TO BRING FORWARD VEGETABLES AND 

FRUITS. 

A capital compost liquid manure may be thus 
made by any gardener. Take of the weeds you 
rake out of your grounds, a handful ; of hog 
manure, a spade full ; dry leaves, wood ashes 
and lime, of each a handful — and put it at night 
into the tub, from whence you water your plants. 
With this liquid, in the morning, fill your wa- 
ter pots, and sprinkle liberally over the tops as 
well as the roots. The effect will soon be made 
apparent, in the increased vigor of your vegeta- 
tion. K. P. Th. 

Jfew Haven, IBth May, 1843. 



JOHNSON'S ENCYCLOPEDIA OF AGRIr 

CULTURE. 

We once more call the attention of our read- 
ers to this valuable work. The publication is 
now complete, and we have been indebted to 
the liberal and enterprising publishers, Messrs. 
Caret & Hart, for the numbers as they were 
issued. 

The author of this work, Mr. Cuthbert W. 
Johnson, is esteemed one of the most practical 
and scientific farmers in Europe. His object 
has been to present, in the most accessible form, 
a bird's eye view of the opinions and doctrines 
of that galaxy of talent which has lately shed 
its light upon the subject of agriculture. 

The English edition, which of course con- 
tained a great deal of matter that was irrelevant 
to our climate and institutions, has been over- 
hauled by a gentleman of Pennsylvania, with 
whom we have not the happiness to be person- 
ally acquainted, but whose reputation as a man 
of science is hardly greater than his celebrity 
as a practical and successful farmer. Whilst 
he has subtracted much that was valueless to 
the American farmer, he has added to the views 
of Liebig, Lindlcy, Lowe, &c. the labors of 
Buel, Jackson, Dana, and a host of American 
authors, which has probably doubled the value 
of the work. 



Even if the matter were less meritorious than 
the character of the Editor warrants us in 
supposing it to be, the convenient form of its 
arrangement would recommend it to the consi- 
deration of every farmer. Here is a work which 
may be had for four dollars, less than one-third 
the price of the English edition, where the agri- 
culturist can turn at once to any subject upon' 
which he may desire information, and find an 
epitome of all that science and observation have 
yet discovered. We know of no better invest- 
ment that can possible be made of a half dozen 
turkeys. 

From the American Fanner. 
CHARCOAL AS A FERTILIZER. 

It will be recollected by our readers, that in 
our last two volumes we have published several 
able papers upon the virtues of charcoal as a 
fertilizer of the soil, and of its supposed efficacy 
in the preservation of wheat from rust. One of 
these papers, by Judge Hepburn, particularly 
points out cases in which lands which had been 
dressed by charcoal had grown wheat free from 
rust, when wheat grown on other lands, conti- 
guous, which had not been so treated, had suf- 
fered greatly from that cause. We allude to 
these circumstances now, with a view of intro- 
ducing the subjoined paragraph to the notice of 
our readers ; by which it will be seen, that in 
France the same virtues have been ascribed to 
charcoal as in our own country. Of the precise 
mode of action by which this exemption from 
rust is produced, we are not prepared to speek 
positively ; but will claim permission to observe, 
that it may be owing to the very great affinity 
which charcoal is known to possess for ammo- 
nia, and the reluctance with which it gives it 
out after having once absorbed it. If the opi- 
nion which is now gaining strength and conse- 
quence, that the cause of rust is plethora, and 
that ammonia is one of the chief aliments or 
food of plants, be conect, the preventive proper- 
ties of the charcoal may arise, first, from its ab- 
sorption of ammonia as formed, and, secondly, 
from its yielding it slowly to the wheat plant in 
the last stage of the maturing of its stem, thus, 
as it were, hindering it from feeding to that de- 
gree of excess productive of repletion, and the 
consequent disruption of the stem of the plant. 
At all events, as the rust is one of the most dis- 
astrous diseases in its effects, to which the wheat 
crop is subjected, we think that the use of char- 
coal to a limited extent, by way of experiment, is 
worthy of the consideration of every wheat 
grower. If it should, on trial, fail of the anti- 
cipated efficacy, it can do no possible injury 
either to the grain or to the soil, and may be 
beneficial to the latter, in supplying it with sili- 
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cate of potash, a substance of vast importance 
to all grain crops, and especially useful in giving 
strength and elasticity to the straw. 

With these remarks we will direct attention 
to the following paragraph : 

Charcoal as a Fertilizer. — We have 
been astonished at the enormous increase of the 
wheat crop in France within the last eight or 
ten years, and have devoted some attention to 
the investigation of the subject. It appears 
that charcoal — an article that can be obtained 
here for a tiihe of its cost in France — has been 
extensively used, and with marked effect, in 
fertilizing the wheat lands in that kingdom. A 
correspondent of the New Farmers' Journal, an 
Eaglish print, states that during a sojourn in 
one of the central departments of France he 
learned that some of the most productive farms 
were originally very sterile ; but that for a num- 
ber of years their proprietors had given them a 
light dressing of charcoal, which had resulted 
in a large yield of wheat of excellent quality. 
Since his return to England he has tried the 
experiment upon his own lands with the same 
happy effect. The charcoal should be well 
pulverized, and sown like lime, after a rain or 
in a still, damp day. Even in England, the 
writer says, " the expense is a mere trifle, in 
comparison with the permcment improvement 
effected, which on grass is truly wonderful." — 
He states one other very important result from 
its liberal use. " I am quite satisfied that by 
using charcoal in the way described rust in wheat 
will be enlirely prevented ; for I have found in 
two adjoining fields, one of which was coaled 
and the other manured with farm-yard dung, 
ihe latter was greatly injured by rust, while 
that growing in the other was perfectly free 
from it." — Buffalo Commercial Advertiser. 



THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST'S 

ALMANAC. 

We are indebted to Mr. A. B. Allen for a copy 
of his farmers' Almanac, which, in addition to 
the usual lunar and solar information, contains 
copious directions for the monthly guidance of 
the farmer and gardener, both at the North and 
South. The whole, comprising some fifty-odd 
pages, is neatly done up in pamphlet form and 
furnished at the extremely low price of twelve 
and a half cents. 



For the Southern Planter. 
FALL PLOUGHING. 



Mr, Editor^ — ^I have been a subscriber to the 
Planter from the start, and now, after several 
years have rolled over, it gives me great plea- 
sure to accord my testimony, humble as it may 



be, to its great and increasing value and useful- 
ness. I have said, I have taken your paper all 
the while, and yet, sir, I have never written one 
line for it — and for the simple reason, that I 
could not bring myself to believe, that any 
thing, emanating from my judgment or expe- 
rience, could possibly benefit any one of your 
readers, all of whom I am induced to believe 
are better farmers than myself. I have deter- 
mined, however, at a venture, to depart from 
this line of procedure, and to offer my testimony 
in favor of fall ploughing. The article of " C." 
in your late number (October), which I have 
just read, induces me to take pen in hand, and 
do battle, with right good will, for what I con- 
sider the quintessence in managing a clay farm. 
Doctors will disagree. 

Mr. C.'s land is the very land of all others 
that I should recommend to be ploughed in the 
fall. But strange to say, he has tried it, and 
failed. Why ? Because he did not do the thing 
right. My land, or a portion of it, is of this 
kind of clay, that " runs together like putty," 
and yet, I think I have experienced the greatest 
advantage in fall ploughing. I conceive the 
error, of all those who object to this system, to 
consist in not re-ploughing their land. Now 
there is the gist of the matter. Let Mr. C. se- 
lect a piece of stiff clay land this fall, plough it 
in beds, (single beds of five feet width) trench it 
well with the plough, and open the trenches 
with hoes, as he would in such land for wheat, 
so as to keep it well drained during the winter; 
and in the spring throw up the same beds with 
single ploughs when the land is in good order y and 
note the result. Let all objectors to this system 
do so, and give the result. 

I do believe with Mr. C. that you had better 
let your land alone, than not to replough it — it 
will "run together like putty," and will not 
make any thing like aa good a crop as if 
ploughed in the spring. My experience tallies 
with his. I have tried his plan — now let him 
try mine. The more "judicious" a farmer is, 
the more he will be out with fall ploughing, 
unless he re-ploughs. Land re-ploughed, works 
better the season through, produces better, and 
you will find, if the season is dry, that in putting 
in wheat, the re-ploughed land is more spungy, 
and easier to work — my negroes even observed 
this fact the past fall. 

Respectfully, R. 



MEDITERRANEAN WHEAT. 
To the Editor of the Southern Planter: 

Sir J — In a late number of your paper appeared 
a communication from Mr. R. B. Haxall, which 
was copied into the Richmond Whig, relative 
to the Mediterranean or Fly-Proof Wheat, which 
is so totally at variance with my experience and 
observation, that J, a stranger to yourself, desire 
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10 give him and the agricultural public, through 
your journal, the results of my cultivation of 
that wheat. And I am sorry to see j'^ou, Mr. 
Editor, imiting with Mr. H. in depreciating a 
variety of wheat of which neither he nor you 
can know any thing. Indeed, Mr. H. even 
condemns the wheat before he has ground a 
single bushel. His objections are two: — first, 
that it is unfit for the manufacture of good 
flour ; and secondly, he hints, and gives the au- 
thority of Dr. Gains, of Hanover, for one in- 
stance of the fact, that it will not generally 
prove as productive as the red May wheat. I 
will consider the latter objection first. 

The best proof of the productiveness of any 
kind of grain consists in repeated instances of' 
the gathering of heavy crops. And I will re- ' 
count the various facts which have come under 
my knowledge, relative to the Mediterranean 
wheat. Two years ago 1 procured from the 
State of Delaware ten bushels ; one half bushel 
of which I gave my brother. The nine and a 
half bushels I sowed about the middle of Octo- 
ber, partly on a small piece of land which had 
given an indifiRsrent crop of tobacco, and partly 
on corn field. I reaped one hundred and five 
bushels, being about seventeen bushels per acre, 
and eleven for each bushel of seed. Last fall I 
sowed about the same time in October, on a to- 
bacco lot of nine acres, ten bushels of this wheat. 
The land had been somewhat improved, and 
partially manured the preceding spring ; but the 
farm, after a long course of bad management, 
came into my possession about four years ago, 
and of course I have not yet improved any of it 
highly. Moreover, my overseer sowed the lot 
much too thin : he should have put two bushels 
per acre. A small portion of the crop is not 
yet cleaned, but from the quantity already fanned 
out, I know the product cannot be less than 
about one hundred and seventy bushels. I also 
sowed this wheat and the red May in my com 
land, endeavoring to give them an equal chance, 
as to the quality of soil, time of sowing, &c.; 
and I am confident I shall find the product of 
the former, when cleaned, much greater than 
that of the latter. Whilst growing, the differ- 
ence was extraordinary. My brother's half 
bushel yielded seven bushels, on land I thought 
very thin. Last fall he sowed about six bushels 
on about four acres of com land, which had 
been tolerably well manured in. the spring. He 
reaped sixty-five bushels. I sold a neighbor 
ten bushels last fall, which he sowed partly on 
flat land, after corn, and partly on higher ground. 
All his neighbors think his crop will be one 
hundred and fifty bushels. In every instance I 
have mentioned we could not have reaped much 
more than half as much from any other kind of 
wheat ; nor, in four years, have I heard of any 
crop, or part of a crop, in my neighborhood, 
which has approached the cases above specified. 



The Mediterranean is assuredly a fly-proof 
wheat. I sowed it in one instance, adjoining 
purple straw, and in another, in close contact 
with the red May. The purple straw was al- 
most destroyed, and the red May somewhat in- 
jured by fly ; whilst not one could be found in 
the M^itenanean. The latter is so early a 
wheat as to be entirely free from rust also. — 
Notwithstanding the low estimate yourself and 
Mr. Haxall put upon this wheat, 1 must deem 
my own ex()erience more satisfactory than the 
pre-judgment of an extensive miller who has 
never manufactured a barrel of flour from it, or 
the passing sneer of an agricultural journal, 
that it is "an exploded humbug." 1 shall, 
therefore, continue its culture, being convinced 
it will ordinarily yield firom one-half to one-third 
more than any other w-heat. 

Mr. Haxairs main objection, that the wheat 
is unfit for the manufacture of good flour, shall 
be briefly despatched. On this point I have but 
one fact to state; but that is conclusive. I 
lately sent to a manufacturing mill in my neigh- 
borhood, on the South Anna River, thirteen 
bushels of this wheat, requesting Mr. Payne, 
the owner of the mill, to make the best flour he 
could, and hoping, as the result has proved, that 
I might show the fallacy of Mr. H.'s opinion. 
Mr. Payne wrote me that the wheat made 441 
pounds of flour, which he says is of the best 
quality. Whether he included the toll in the 
above quantity I do not know ; but if he did, it 
is probably as good a yield as could be expected 
of any red wheats. The quality of the flour is 
really admirable. It is the very best I have 
ever had ground, and as good as the best of 
Richmond manufacture. Mr. Haxall himself 
would, I have no doubt, be content to have his 
always like it; and if he will only give the 
wheat a fair trial, be will, I am sure, speedily 
confess his error. If our cook (a raw hand) 
makes good bread to-night, I will send down a 
loaf to your office to-morrow, by my wagon, in 
the hope that you will give Mr. H.occular proof 
of his mistake, and will make public acknow- 
ledgment of your own. 

Your obedient servant, 

H. N. Pendleton. 
Louisa County ^ Oct, 1, 1843. 

The communication above was received dur- 
ing our absence from the city, and the loaf 
with which it was accompanied was sub- 
mitted to a gentleman in whose opinion we have 
the greatest confidence — he pronounces it to 
have been excellent. We have no doubt from 
his representation of it that we could much ea- 
sier have digested the bread than the style and 
tone of Mr. Pendleton^s communication. Mr. 
Haxall is fully able to answer for himself; for 
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our part we have no "acknowledgment" to 
make : what Mr. Pendleton chooees to term our 
" passing sneer'' we are ready to repeat. 1 1 was 
simply a statement that we sold several lots of 
this wheat in 1841 at a very high price, and 
that with the exception of Mr. Poe, the pur- 
chaseiB had expressed the opinion in 1842 that 
it was a poor thing. Whatever other people 
may think of it, we know that Mr. Haxall is 
not singular amongst the millers of Richmond 
in the estimate he puts upon the quality of this 
wheat 



From the Farmer's Monthly Visitor. 
HOW TO SHARPEN A RAZOR. 

Who that has had his voice change from the 
tenor pipe of adolescence to the bass tone of 
manhood — who that has reaped weekly, or of- 
tener, his chin for a twelvemonth, that does not 
know, or thinks that he does, how to sharpen a 
razor ? It is a very simple matter ; only give 
it a good, keen, smooth, easy cutting edge, and 
it 13 accomplished ; and any one may, but can 
every one do this ) How does it happen that 
new razors are generally keen, cut the beard at 
first smooth and easy, and that three-fourths of 
them never after the first edge is spoiled are 
brought to their primitive goodness of edge ? — 
Can this be in the making ? Is it possible to 
have the very edge of any better stuff than that 
which lies close behind it ; and yet would not 
this seem to be the case, for as we all under- 
stand as we believe, that the fault is in the me- 
tal rather than ourselves. But in spile of this, 
I cannot help believing that there was much 
wholesome and agreeable truth in the remark 
of an elderly man, who heard a stripling cry 
out against his razor, as he winced before the 
glass; "My boy," said he, "the good razors 
are in more abundance than the good sharpen- 
ers." In confirmation of this, do we not find in 
every considerable town and city, persons who 
deal in the exchange of razors, always ready upon 
the payment of a trifling diflference, to give a 
second hand article with a keen hair cutting 
edge, for one that has tried the temper and pa- 
tience of an excellent self-esteemed sharpener ; 
and this same good-for-nothing article the fol- 
lowing day perhaps is equal to any ever tried — 
"part of the stock of a deceased barber, the 
very best judge of razors in the whole city." 

If these surmises show us the truth, and that 
the fault is rather in ourselves than in the cut- 
lers, have we not something to learn in the way 
of putting a good edge upon this by no means 
unimportant instrument that we use so often ? 
I have thought that the subject is of sufficient 
importance to receive special attention, and that 
in our academies, and if not there, in our col- 



leges, a professorship in the art of sharpening 
razors wouM add more to the durable happiness 
of the scholars, than some that are sustained. 
Temper, time and money would be saved by it. 

We may smile at this idea, as hardly worth 
a second thought, and yet is there not much 
that is taught in these places, which maintains 
a big litUe man of consequence, that is never 
after used in life, and while the fashion holds, 
do we not all require shaving, and that often 
too 7 We may know the Hebrew, as well as 
it can be, which few will understand if we use 
it, and yet be ignorant of the foundation of the 
daily practice of shaving. 

Methinks we are spending too much in the 
preface, and that it is getting time to come to 
the edge of the matter. Be it so then — the af- 
fair only requires a little time, considerable judg- 
ment, and some care. Most razors then are 
badly sharpened from using a strop of leather 
to put the final edge on, or a soft, or stuffed 
strop purchased for the purpose, either of which 
renders the edge what is called round, or so 
thick near the real edge that it will pull the 
beard, but not cut it off. We farmers all know 
that a scythe or axe with a round edge will not 
go, and call for the grindstone : and can we ex- 
pect a razor to work with a round edge ? Yet 
a soft strop, or strop by way of refinement, pro- 
duces this edge as certainly as if it were sharp- 
ened upon the inside of a ring. A razor strop 
then should be of thin leather upon a perfectly 
level, and perfectly hard surface ; this will keep 
the edge sufficiently thin, and not wear it round. 
The next thing is always to draw from heel to 
point ; and when it is sharp, leave off^ for too 
much is as great an error as too little. 

In moist weather the beard cuts easier than 
in dry : hence take more time in lathering the 
face in the latter case. The Egyptians rub the 
chin with soap for a considerable time before 
shaving, and in this preparation do pretty easy 
work with a dull tool ; but both in good order 
are best. Accustom yourself to lay the razor 
as flat upon the face as possible, for this puts 
the edge at right angles with the beard ; a slope 
is rather digging than cutting. When the job 
is over, dip it in hot water — wipe it dry — touch 
it twice or three times lightly on the strop, and 
either wrap the razor up, or put it in a case to 
exclude the air, for as the air will rust, so it 
will soon spoil the edge of a razor. 

With these precautions we may do our own 
shaving with ease, and always with more ad- 
vantage of time and money than when done by 
others. ■ 

A Farmer who Shaves himself. 



CURE FOR CORNS. 



Corns may be cured by binding them tight 
at night with a piece of spunge moistened in a 
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solution of pearl ash. The com may be brushed 
off in the morning, having been dissolved by 
the action of the caustic. 



For the Southern Planter. 
BEES. 

Mr. Editor^ — In the August number of the 
Planter, information is asked, relative to the 
"comparative merits of different bee-hives.'* — 
The bee has attracted from the earliest times 
the attention of poets and philosophers. Virgil 
calls honey " Coelestia dona," (one of the gifts 
of Heaven,) and the history of this insect has 
been detailed by a number of authors, as Swam- 
merman, Reaumer, Hunter, &c. But to return 
from this digression. Having been very suc- 
cessful in raising bees, I have concluded to give 
you my views on this subject. 

In constructing a hive, the first enemy to 
guard against is the moth or candle-fly ; this 
insect usually lays its eggs under the hive, 
when worms are soon hatched, and if not re- 
moved, will ascend the hive and certainly de- 
stroy the bees. 

To prevent the moth laying its eggs under 
the hive, I have for the last several years cut a 
mortise in the bench about an inch deep and 
about two inches larger than the hive, and the 
hive is then set in this mortise, and the space of 
about one inch all around it is filled with mortar, 
then three one-inch auger-holes are bored in the 
hive about two inches from the bench, for the 
egress and ingress of the bees ; and a small au- 
ger-hole through the bottom of the bench to let 
off water, should any get under the hive. I 
have near night watched the moths attempting 
to enter through these holes, and seen the bees 
chasing them away. 

I made another experiment this year to ob- 
viate the attack of the moths. It was to cut a 
groove in the sides of the hive running up at 
an angle of about thirty degrees and commenc- 
ing about two inches from the bottom, and after 
the bees are hived have a board ready, and slide 
it up close to the back of the hive, leaving the 
board projecting in front about one-half an inch 
for the bees to light on, and the same space be- 
tween the front plank and the board, for the 
bees to enter : by this plan the worms are pre- 
vented by the board from ascending and getting 
to the honey, and the trouble of using mortar is 
also saved. I think it will succeed, but the ex- 
periment has been so lately commenced t^at I 
cannot decide with certainty. 

The size of the hive is of great importance ; 
my opinion is, that it should never be more than 
one foot square, nor more than eighteen or 
twenty inches high, and small or late swarms 
should be put in still smaller hives. If the hives 
are large, the bees do not throw out as many 



swarms, nor are they able to protect themselves 
as well as in smaller ones. A box about six. 
inches high, and not quite as large as the stand, 
may be put on the top of those that appear to 
be full of honey ; an auger-hole or two being 
bored in the top of the stand, and the box 
screwed on. The bees will soon fill it with de- 
licious white honey ; and this plan saves the 
difficulty and trouble of the old way of robbing. 

The ant is also an enemy to be guard^ 
against. The best plan, or the least trouble, is 
to have cotton carded into bats, and then tied 
around the legs of the bee-bench ; this will pre- 
vent the ascent of the ants until the rains beat 
down the small fibres of the cotton, when they 
must be renewed. 

The best location for bees, I think is in the 
open air under the shade of a tree; for the 
warm side of a house is objectionable, as the 
bees, hy the warmth of their location, are in- 
duced to venture out in cold weather, get chiUed, 
and are unable to return. I have a hive in my 
garret that has done well for several years. — 
The room is almost entirely dark, all the light 
holes having been carefully stopped, and care- 
fully guarded against rats. The hive sits on a 
bench only a few inches from the holes in the 
end of the house through which the bees pass, 
and the legs of the bench have bats of carded 
cotton tied around them to obstruct the ants. — 
Every year I am enabled to cut off from the 
outside of this hive a quantity of the most 
beautiful honey-comb. 

An opinion prevails that if bees have suffi- 
cient room that they will not swarm, but this is 
a mistake; for mine in the garret regularly 
swarm every spring. 

Hoping that the above remarks may be of 
service, and that many, by them, may be enabled 
to enjoy " laborum dulce lenimen"* 

I remain yours truly, M. 



From the South Carolina Planter. 
ANOMALOUS DISEASE OF HORSES. 

Mr, Editor^ — Partly from taste, as well as 
circumstances, I have devoted a good deal of 
attention within the last ten years to farriery, 
and as anomalies in so important a practice, 
should not pass unnoticed, I select 3rour valua- 
ble journal to report such cases. 

You have, doubtless, heard of farriers " cut- 
ting the hooks out of the noses of hoersesP 

I accidentally saw this operation performed, 
on a horse with weak eyes, that was restored ; 
and had resison to believe success had, in many 
similar instances^ attended this operation. 

The operation was done by cutting asunder 
two tendons on each side the nasal bone, and 
which took their origin on this bone. 

* The sweet solace of our labors. 
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I sometime after this, had a hone, when about , 
fu&y growH^ (as usual with horses so predis- 
posed) become weak eyed. He 'had a pucker- 
ing on the inner corner of the upper eyelash, ' 
which by all traders, is regarded as a sure index , 
of doubtful eyes, and that the predisposition will 
develope itself in the summer of the sixth year. ' 

Having dissected the head of a horse, blind ' 
from this cause, and found the aforesaid tendon-— ' 
after originating on the nasal bone, to be in- 
serted in an expansive form on this cocner of 
the upper eyelash ; which fact, disclosed to me 
the philosophy of tHe operation, viz: that a dis- 
proportionate growth of the head and this ten- 
don, at maturity, caused the tendon to draw so 
closely upon the ball of the eye, as by pressure 
. to destroy the sight, which, when separated by 
the knife, caused a relaxation and consequent 
relief to the eye. I operated upon my horse, 
and his eye has been entirely restored. 

Fully three-fourths of the blind horses I've 
seen, I am well assured, {from this puckering 
appearance) were blind from this cause, and 
could have been cured by this operation. 

It may be proper to remark, that hooks is a 
misnomer. Indeed, I do not believe that hooks 
(or pterigium, as it is called in the human sub- 
ject) exists in the horse. The cartilage which 
is exsected in the usual operation, for what is 
conceived to be hooks, is the consequence of in- 
flammation, by that pressure upon the eye I 
have described. The predisposition to this, is 
doubtless, beieditary, often occurring in one, or 
both eyes of the same family. 

In your next, I will refer to another anomaly 
causing blindness,, blind-teeth. 

Fairfield. 



OXEN. 



We have been surprised to obsierve that at 
the late ploughing match of the Newcastle 
County Agricultural Society in the State jof 
Delaware, an ox team, the property of Mr. Hol- 
comb, ploughed an eighth of an acre in twenty- 
one and a half minutes, out-walking the horse 
teams, thirteen in number, by about a couple of 
minutes. We have very little idea' in this part 
of the country of the perfection to which breed- 
ing* and training have brought this useful animal 
amongst our northern Ireihfen. 



For the Southerii Planter. 
"SAND HILLr HOGS"— NO GO. 

Mr. C. T. Botts : 

Dear Sir, — Your October number of the 
Planter ren^ched me last evening, and, as usual, 
I sat down and read it at once, for the meeting 
and communing with my agriculture^ friends, 

Vol. III.— 33 



through the agricuUiiral papers, is one of my 
greatest enjoyments. It seems so neighborly to 
have them drop in, though by proxy, and im- 
part what is going on in different sections of 
the country. Oh ! sir, how I do desire to make 
a visit and take you by the hand on your native 
soil. But these confounded hard times keep 
me, as I presume it does many others, at home. 
Well, perhaps it is all for the best ; let it be so, 
but, thanks to pen, ink and paper, I i^'ill have a 
little chat with you at any rate. 

Now, about this " Sand Hill Hog," which I 
find delineated in your last number of the Planter, 
are you really in earnest in recommending that 
ancient, and to many, well known breed of 
swine, to me for the improvement of my Berk- 
shires 1 Why, sir, according to my notions in 
these matters, ther^ could be only two points 
gained by the cross, aad I very much doubt 
whether either would add much to my sales or 
ray pork barrel. There are, however, a certain 
class of farmers, no, I cannot call them farmers, 
who are in the practice of allowing their hogs 
to shift for themselves, and if they can get a 
breed that will out-rttn their neighbors' dogs or 
a locomotive, that's the hog for them ; but I 
have vay doubts as to their willingness to pay 
one for the trouble and expense of procuring 
them^ for I observe the terms are extravagant, 
iQ the extreme, quite beyond my means, and not 
at all suited to the times. This, however, does 
not lessen my obligations to 3'ou for your kin ( 
offer to procure " as pure a specimen of genuine 
blood as ever rooted in the sand hills of Alabama." 

You will be surprised, I presume, when I in- 
form you that we have nearer home, if not the 
identical breed, something as much like them 
"as one pea is like another.'^ On my way 
home from Albany, yesterday, I met a large 
drove on their way to the Boston market, among 
which I noticed two that so nearly resembled 
your portrait as to be taken for the originals, 
with the exception of having more ears and less 
tail. This may be accounted for by their hav- 
ing " more foot'' in escaping the dogs, by which 
means their ears have been preserved, and a 
fashion our western farmers have of cutting off 
their ptgs' tails to save food! 

I'his reminds me of hearing, a few years 
since, a young man relate some amusing inci- 
dents in his travels in one of our western States, 
where they were in the habit of treeing and 
shooting their hogs as we do squirrels. He 
also said that they were in the habit of tying 
knots in their tails to prevent them from slipping 
between the rails of the fence and encroaching 
on their neighbors' crops ; and every hog found 
without a tail was considered an outlaw and 
free game for sportsmen. The very fact of their 
having no tail was considered evidence of their 
having been old offenders, and probably lost 
their tails in making the attempt, while the 
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knot was tied, to *' enter their neighbor's com* 
fields." 

There is a class which, probably might be 
benefited by a cross of your " Sand Hill Hog," 
who consider it a cardinal point to have them 
pretty well up in the world, even at the expense 
of long shanks. It is but a few days since, I 
received a letter from a gentleman complaining 
about some breeding sows I sent him. He 
says, '' Most of my sows are ioo hw, — that is, 
not tall enough to please most persons." And it 
is not long since a man called to purchase a 
South Down buck. He wanted a yearling; I 
had but two^ and offered him his choice. After 
examining and handling them over several times 
he made choice of the one I considered the best, 
and marked him. Finally before he left the 
yard the two happened to stand side by side, he 
immediately dropped on his knees, took an ob- 
servation across their backs and said he had al- 
tered his mind, and would take the other, for he 
was the tallest! So much for person's taste and 
judgment. 

But to return to the " Sand Hill Hog." On 
a careful examination of tho portrait, there is 
but one possible advantage he would be to me 
that I can think of. I have a piece of newly 
cleared ground of about two acres, filled with 
white pine stumps, which I have endeavored to 
plough, but found it rather troublesome, break- 
ing my ploughs and worrying my horses — pos- 
sibly if I had had a lot of the "Sand Hill 
Hogs" to turn in^ it would have been broken up 
without any tear and wear of plough or horse 
flesh. 

And now, sir, I have come to the conclusion, 
under all circumstances, of being contented with 
the breeds I now possess, viz : Berkshire, Nea- 
politan and Improved Chinese. My principle 
is to stick to a breed until I can find a better. 

I remain, sir, a friend to improvement, and 
Tour obedient servant, 

C. N. Bbmbnt. 

J%ree Hilis Farm^ Oct. 12, 1843. 

Our friend seems quite indignant at the bare 
suggestion of mingling the blood of the Berk- 
shire with that of the ignoble " Sand HilL" — 
Now, the latter is an older if not a better race, 
and we i»resume in hogs as in men, the indivi- 
dual is to be esteemed for his long line of ances- 
tors rather than for his own peculiar merits. — 
We thought too upon every principle of breed- 
ing, that if a hog at the cost of five hundred 
dollars was crossed lapon one Ux which oner 
hundred dollars was asked, the produce must be 
worth three hundred dollars. It was for these 
reasons then that we ventured to hint to Mr. 
Bement a union between the two houses of 
« Berkshire" and « Sand HilL" 



If Mr. Bement, in despite of the hard times, 
will come to Virginia, where his name is almost 
as familiar as at Albany, we will promise him 
a welcome from every farmer in the State. But 
if circumstances forbid us the pleasure of his 
company, we hope, " thanks to pen and paper/' 
frequently to enjoy a communion in spirit, if not 
in person. 



PROPER DEPTH FOR SEEDS. 

Various experiments have been tried to deter- 
mine the proper depth at which seeds sboukl be 
put. The following is the result of an experi- 
ment with maize or Indian corn : 

That which was planted at the depth of 
No. 1. 1 inch, came up in 8^ days. 

2. li ♦* " 9i " 

3 2 « " 10 « 

4. 2i '^ " IH « 

6. 3 " « 12 

6. 3J « " 13 

7. 4 «* " IH " 

8. 4i « « — 

9. 6 " " — 

10. 6i " " 17i 

11. 6 



u 
cc 



« 



11 



IC 



The Nos. 8, 9, 11, were dug up after 22 days, 
and it wasTound that No. 8 had an inch more 
to grow to reach the surface of the earth. Nos. 
9 and 1 1 had just sprouted, but were short, and 
three inches below the suiface. No. 10 came 
up in 17^ days, but the tender leaf remained 
only 6 days green, and then withered. There 
is no experiment which shows mCre clearly the 
advantage of a shallow planting in a soil not 
too loose, and trodden down, than this. The 
more shallow the seed was covered with earth, 
the more rapidly the sprout made its appear- 
ance, and the stronger afterwards was the stalk. 
The deeper the seed lay, the longer it remained 
before it came to the suiface. Four inches was 
too deep for the maize, and must, therefore, be 
for yet smaller grain kernels. 

Petri gives an experiment made on rye, with 
the following results. The first column shows 
(he depth at which the seed was put ; the se- 
cond, the number of days that elapsed before it 
appeared above ground ; the third, the number 
of plants that came up : 

No. plants, 
7-8 
all. 
7-8 
6-8 
4^ 
3-8 
1-8 

The root-stalk forms itself always next below 
the surface of the ground^ and if we place tiie 



Depth. 


Appeared. 


1-2 inch. 


11 days. 


1 '' 


12 " 


2 inches. 


18 « 


3 " 


20 **^ 


4 « 


21 *• 


6 « 


22 « 


6 " 


23 « 
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grain deep, it must first put out its sprouts to 
the surface, and form its side branches in a 
nearer connexion with the air. We never find 
that the sucker-roots are ranged from below to 
above, but the contrary. 

From the experiments of Ugazj, who tried 
seventj-six with different grains, it is clear that 



shallow sowing, if the seed is only eo far co- 
vered as to sprout, and the gerfn is protected 
from immediate contaoi with the air, is prefera- 
ble to laying the seed deep, because it springs 
up quicker, and acquires a stronger growth, and 
has hardier plants. 

Burger's Economy of Farming, 



DYNAMOMETER 




fl^v .-■ -— '^' 



The engraving represents a plan of dyna- 
mometer, the inventioa of ft very ingenious gen- 
tleman, Mr. Joshua Davis, of the county of 
Charlotte. From the working of a model 'vi^hich 
Mr, Davis has left at our office, we should not 
hesitate to pronotmce this the simplest and most 
perfect instrument for the purpose for which it 
is intended, that has yet come under our notice. 
In fact, we consider that Mr. Davis has eiTected 
a great desideratum — he has produced this va- 
luable instrument in a form, which makes it ac- 
cessible to every farmer. A carpenter and 
blacksmith will do the whole work in a couple 
of hours. Under such circumstances no man 
who uses a plough, should be without this test 
of the draft upon his horses ; for this constitutes 
now pretty much the great difiference between 
one plough and another. The engraving speaks 
for itself; it is hardly necessary to say that the 
beam of the dynamometer is attached to the 
beam of the plough at (o), that the horses are 
attached to the ring at (a), that (e) is a strong 
steel spring, and that the movement of the scale 
(c) indicates the draft that is applied. 



MEDITERRANEAN WHEAT. 

To the Editor of the Virginia Herald: 

Sir J — In the Herald of the 8th instant, (Sep- 
tember, 1843,) an extract from the Southern 
Planter is published, which contains the copy of 
a letter addressed by R. B. Haxall, Esq., to the 
editor of that journal, and which offers to the 
farmers of Virginia the advice of that distin- 
guished manu^cturer of flour, as to the most 



V 



advantageous species of wheat to be adopted 
and cultivated by them. At the same time he 
takes the occasion to denounce a species of 
wheat called Mediterranean, recently introduced 
into Virginia, as unfit for flour, and unproduc- 
tive. The unfitness of this wheat for flour, Mr. 
Hazall infers from its dark appearance ; he never 
having submitted it to the^est of the manufac- 
turer — ^and to corroborate this opinion of his, 
formed on the appearance of the grain, he refers 
us to the authority of Mr. Inspector England, 
who states, that judging from the appearance of 
the grain, the Mediterranean is an unfit wheat 
for Richmond flour. But he also says that no 
flour made of it had come under his inspection. 
Now in forming this opinion, but more especial- 
ly befiore an opinion coming from such high au- 
thority was published, it is respectfully sug- 
gested to these gentlemen, that they should 
have observed an adage, as true as it is old, 
that the true test of a pudding is to taste it. — 
If, however, Messrs. Hazall and England meant 
to express the opinion that this wheat was unfit 
for flour of a. superior grade, such as is manu- 
factured in, Richmond and at other mills, out of 
pure white wheat for family use, no doubt they 
are correct ; for the obvious reason that this is a 
red ioheaif and no red wheat ever did, or ever 
will, produce such flour as that described above. 
All which is claimed for this wheat, in that re- 
spect is, that it will yield as much and as good 
flour as any other red wheat ; and this has be^ 
confirmed in Delaware, where this wheat has 
been extensively cultivated for the last twenty 
years. At first, the Delaware millers, judging 
from the appearance of the grain, decided that it 
was unfit for good flour ; but on a full trial of 
it they yielded that opinion, and now take it, as 
they have done for many years, freely and with- 
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out abatement from the market price of other 
kinds of wheat ; so do distin^isbed millers in 
the Vallej o( Virginia tuid east of the moun- 
tain, after trying it. If Mr. Haxall will cause 
this wheat to be manufactured, and then pro- 
nounce it more unfit for flour than oiher red 
wheat is, such a decision would merit great con- 
sideration. In the mean time I am constrained 
to give credit to those who have tried and ap- 
proved of it, to the extent above stated. Mr. 
Haxall, or the Editor of the Planter, (I am not 
certain which,) claims this wheat as " an old 
acquaintance,'' and denounces it as an "ex- 
ploded humbug." Now there is something of 
mistake in this, seeing that it has only been 
about three years since the writer of this first 
introduced this " old acquaintance and exploded 
humbug" inio Virginia. But Mr. Haxall not 
only denounces this wheat as unfit for flour, but 
condemns it as being unproductive, except that 
it may have been productive in a few partictdaT 
instances^ and adds, that if inferences be drawn 
from these particular instances, that such is its 
generol character, farmers, he is sure, will find 
themselves mistaken. All this is quite correct ; 
and yet in order to establish his assertion that 
the wheat is unproductive, the only evidence be 
offers is a single instance in which Dr. Gaines 
made less of this, than of the red May wheat. 
It seems, then, that though Mr. Haxall warns 
us against forming S favorable opinion as to the 
general character of this wheat, in consequence 
of its success in particular instances, he denounces 
it because it failed in a single instance to produce 
as good a crop as the red May wheat. Opposed 
to this single instance of Dr. Gaines, I am war- 
ranted, on the best authority, to state, that it is 
the concurrent opinion of the best farmers in 
Delaware and Pennsylvania, that this wheat, 
side by side, or anywhere, under the same cir- 
cumstances, is more productive than any other 
wheat known to them. Such is the opinion of 
all in this, and other sections of the ceuntrj', 
where it has been cultivated the two or three 
years past. Besides these testi'r onials, afiirm- 
ing the productiveness of this wheat, is the fact, 
published on good authority, that a gentleman 
in Maryland, Mr. Carmichael, made from twenty 
acres of land, one thousand bushels of the Me- 
diterranean wheat, this present year, and I have 
a letter from Commodore Jones, in which ' he 
says, that a specimen of this wheat which he 
obtained from me, though sowed late in October, 
1840, and under miher unfavorable circum- 
stances, produced forty measures for one of seed. 
Other similar results could be enunterated to 
sustain the productiveness of this wheat. But 
Mr. Haxall and the Southern Planter, have 
overlooked the real merit of this wheat and its 
singular benefit to all farmers, where the Hes- 
sian fly exists. It is the only known wheat 
which can be sowed in proper seed-time— that 



is, from the. first to the twentieth day of Sep- 
tember, and resist the ravages of the Hessian 
fly in the fall. It is the only known winter 
wheat which forms a bard ground joint in the 
spring, before the fly in the spring attains the 
maggot state — and as it attains maturity from 
eight to ten days earlier than any other winter 
wheat, it is never materially injured by rust. — 
To farmers, then, who are subject to the ravages 
of this destructive insect to their wheat crops, 
especially to such as' have suflfered from it as I 
have, I confidently recommend the Mediterra- 
nean wheat. For myself, sad experience has 
taught me, that I am bound to adopt that wheat 
for seed which will certainly, not casually, resist 
the ravages.of the Hessian fly. This, I know, 
the Mediterranean wheat will do, and at the 
same time yield,, according to the season, and 
the land it grows on, as good a crop as any 
other wheal, and will weigh from sixty to sixty- 
four pounds to the bushel. To give it a full 
and fair test in all these respects, it should be 
sowed between the first and fifteenth days of 
September — minding to give a fuU allowance 
of seed, according lo the strength of the land, 
and not to cut it till quite ripe. If cut in the 
moist, or dough state, as wheat sometimes is^ 
the grain of this, as does the grain of all red 
wheat, assumes that dark appearance, which 
has brought it into such bad repute with Messrs. 
Haxall and England. If any one will present 
a species of wheat that will resist the fly, es- 
cape rust, yield better flour, and produce more 
grain to the acre, than this wheat, he may just- 
ly denounce it ; but, till that occurs, I shall, for 
one, adhere to it. By the way, in regard to the 
red May wheat, so justly commended by Mr. 
Haxall, for the beauty and quality of its grain, 
I obtained a parcel of it some twenty years 
since, from a friend on James River ; -hut after 
three or four trials of it, I was most reluctantly 
forced to abandon it ; because if sowed in any 
reasonable time in the fall, owing to its delicate 
root, the fly destroyed it. If sowed later to es- 
cape the fall fly, owing to the same cause, the 
frost of winter, was fatal to it. Such was the 
result as to several other species of forward 
wheat of which I made trials. 
September 11, 1843. 

We clipped the foregoing from the " Herald," 
and handed it, together with Mr. Pendleton's 
communication, to Mr. Haxall, from whom we 
received the following reply : 

Mr, Editor, — I addressed you a communica- 
tion, which appeared in your September number, 
in relation to the merits of the Mediterranean 
wheat, and promised that you should hear fur- 
ther from me on the subject in time for publica- 
tion in your number for October. I regret that 
I could not carry out my wishes in this respect 
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aa it has now beconae almost too late in the j 
wheat sowing season to discuss this matter fur- 1 
iher. A few weeks since I sent to the mill of. 
Mr. Bragg, in this city, one hundred bushels of 
this variety of wheat, with the request that il 
should be carefully ground, as an experiment to 
test its fitness for the manufacture of a superior 
quality of superfine flour. The proceeds re- 
turned to roe from the one hundred bushels are 
only fifteen barrels of good, but not superior, 
superfine flour ; which, as you will perceive at 
once, is a yield of only one barrel of flour from 
something over six and a half bushels of wheat ; 
a result which every miller and farmer must 
know is very unfavorable. In extenuation of 
80 bad a yield, Mr. Bragg's millers represent 
that the wheat was damp, — which I have no 
doubt was the case — but not more so, I think, 
than one-half or more of all the wheal arriving 
at Richmond about that time. So far, then, as 
this experiment goes, it confirms the opinion 1 
expressed against the adaptation of Mediterra- 
nean wheat for the manufacture of flour to come 
up to the standard of the Richmond Cay Mills ; 
for what may fairly be inferred would have been 
the quality of this flour if the ordinary quantity 
of five bushels to the baiTel had been taken to 
market 7 

When T ventured before to say something 
against this wheat my object was not to con- 
demn it altogether, but more to call the inquiring 
attention of farmers to it, before they gave full 
credence to the wonderful accounts of it, and 
particularly, before they had extensively pur- 
chased it for sowing this fall, and I little thought 
that I should excite so much feeling as is mani- 
fested in the communication addressed to you 
on this subject by Mr. H. N. Pendleton. I can 
say to this gentleman that his mode of discuss- 
ing a matter of this sort is not the proper one 
by which to arrive at satisfactory results. It 
appears to bim very strange that I should say 
anything against this wheat before having it 
ground into flour — and a similar notice has been 
adopted, but more respectfully expressed, by a 
writer in the Fredericksburg Virginia Herald. 
To both of these gentlemen I have to reply and 
defend what appears to them so unreasonable, 
by saying that I have had an experience of 
about twelve years in judging of many varieties 
and all qualities of wheat by their appearance 
only, and have yet to discover my ignorance in 
so doing, and whilst I have great confidence 
inyself in such evidence, I did not ask your 
readers to give full faith to it — but on the con- 
trary I promised to give them further proofs in 
the actual grinding of the wheat, and this would 
l^ve been sooner done but for circumstances 
which I could not control. 

Mr. Pendleton has gone beyond any one I 
bave heard of in his estimate of this wheat for 
leaking superior flour, and thinks it equal to 



the best of Richmond manufacture; whilst the 
writer in the Virginia Herald claims for it only 
an equality with other red wheat. Even this last 
I am not prepared to concede in the present state 
of my information, and will now express the 
opinion that the red May, purple straw and 
other varieties of red wheats usually cultivated 
in this portion of Virginia, will in their most 
perfect condition and quality produce more and 
belter flour than the Mediterranean in like con- 
dition and quality, and I am thus convinced by 
the appearance of the wheat, the formation of 
the grain, its complexion, brightness, &c. It 
may be, that the cultivation of the Mediterra- 
nean wheat in this vicinity is not very well un- 
derstood, and the samples I have seen not the 
best of the kind ; for I observe that the writer 
in the Virginia Herald recommends that "it 
should be sowed between the 1 stand 16lh of 
September, and not cut till quite ripe.'* 

It is only with the quality of this wheat and 
its fitness for making good flour that I claimed 
to have any knowledge, derived from my own 
observation, and I should not have mentioned 
itd unfavorable yield upon the farm of Dr. Gaines 
except for the fact that I beard of it about the 
time I was writing to you and felt it my duty 
to make it public to check what appeared to me 
too great a desire among many farmers to pur- 
chase this wheat for sowing this fall before they 
had formed ail intimate acquaintance with its 
properties. Since that date I have been in the 
Stale of Delaware, where the Mediterranean 
wheat is well known, and the information I ob- 
tained concerning it diflfers materially from that 
in the Virginia Herald derived from the same 
State, and I can accotmt for the discrepancy only 
by the supposition that opinions there disagree 
c6nceming it. I was told there that the Bran- 
dywine millers had not become reconciled to it, 
and purchased it more from necessity than choice. 
But in regard to productiveness it was in high 
favor among farmers ; for moderately improved 
lands yieldmg fifteen to eighteen bushels per 
acre. Upon the best lands the yield was not in 
proportion, being inclined to grow too high, and 
consequently to tumble. 

The great yield obtained by Mr. Carmichael 
and Commodore Jones, as stated in the Virginia 
^Herald, is certainly very favorable to this kind 
of wheat, and if the like can be eflfected here, it 
is destined to become a favorite wheat, but not, 
I hope, to supplant the beautiful white wheats, 
which I am confident are essential to maintain 
the present ascendancy of Richmond City Mills 
flour. I shall now take leave of this subject for 
the present season, at least, and wait further 
trial with the next crop, either to confirm or re- 
move the impressions I have adopted concerning 
Mediterranean wheat. 

Yours, truly, R. B. Haxall. 

October 24, 1843. 
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For the Southern Planter. 
COVERED DRAINS OR BLIND-DITCHES. 

*Mr. Editor^ — I have not long been a reader 
of your very valuable paper, and although I 
subscribed for, and have obtained all the num- 
bers, bad health has as yet prevented my read- 
ing them with desirable attention. So many 
vsduable things have been said in them, that it 
would seem there could not much be added, at 
any rate, by me : I will, however, say a word 
on the above heading, having seen the subject 
touched several times in the Planter, and in the 
July number, by Mr. Morriss. It has always 
been a subject of wonder to me how, or rather 
why blind-ditching (as I choose to call it) should 
require much labor or expense. If you have a 
large or main ditch, (as is a matter of course) 
cut your side ditches sloping into it, (according 
to Mr. Morriss) varying the size agreeably to 
the situation of the land ; put in the bottom of 
these ditches two pine poles by the side of each 
other, say about six inches in diameter at the 
but and break the joint with a third, letting the 
large ends extend to the edge of the main ditch, 
and so continue the poles to the end of your 
cross-ditch ; throw back the earth and I will in- 
sure the land may be worked through all time, 
as green pine poles seldom, if ever, rot when 
buried in a wet soil. If there be trash or brush 
at hand chopped to pieces and scattered on the 
poles, it would do no harm ; indeed, land that is 
not very wet, may be greatly benefited, and in 
some instances sufficiently dried, by cutting 
your ditches as above, and simply returning the 
earth, after a few days, from whence it came, 
without any thing else being placed in the bot- 
tom. 

Respectfully, A Subscbiber. 

Powhatan, Get, 19, 1843. 

This plan, with various others, has already 
\)een recommended in the Planter. But we re- 
member that this subject constituted one of the 
topics of discussion with the Farmers' Club of 
Henrico last summer. There it was unani- 
mously agreed that these pine pole ditches 
would not last more than three, or four years, 
at the farthest. The members of the Club 
seemed to be vividly impressed with the value 
of under-draining, but they seemed also to con- 
cur in the opinion that unless stone could be 
conveniently obtained for the bottom of the ditch, 
it was hardly worth making. One gentleman, 
however, who found it necessary to substitute 
something for the poles, which had entirely 
rotted, having no stone, was at that time in the 
course of an experiment with cypress plank. — 
We think this also will likely prove a failure ; 



for although even a green pine pole will, to use 
our correspondent's expression, last through all 
time if buried in the soil so as to be completely 
excluded from the air, yet there is no situation 
in which timber will sooner rot than in one of 
these ditches, whh one side next the earth, and 
the other alternately exposed to air and water. 



For the Southern Planter. 

HARD TO BEAT. 

Mr. Editor, — A gourd vine grew on the 
Frederick's Hall estate this year from which 
was gathered on the 10th of this month four 
hundred and three gourds, being the largest 
yield ever heard of. Besides the four hundred 
and three, there were a good many destroyed, say 
some twenty or thirty. They were all full}' 
matured, and though the above may appear al- 
most incredible, it is not the less true ; I think, 
therefore, you will join me in saying, "// is 
hard to beat" 

Your friend, R. R. P. 

FredericJ^s Hall, Va^ Oct. 17, 1843. 



NORTON'S SEEDLING. 

We see that a Mr. Longworth has been fur- 
nishing the good people of Boston with a grape 
that has attracted much attention. He was un- 
aware of its origin, but has oficred a premium 
of five hundred dollars to any one who could 
excel it. The connoisseurs of Boston have de- 
termined it to be the Norton's seedling, a slip of 
which it is supposed accidentally found its way 
among some other vines obtained by Mr. Long- 
worth from Virginia. This grape, which de- 
rives its name and celebrity from our late towns- 
man. Dr. Norton, is not only valued for its wine 
making properties, but it is esteemed by many 
the finest table grape we have. Our old friend, 
Mr. John Cabter, of this vicinity, is prepared 
to furnish either slips or roots of this admired 
variety, at very moderate rates. 



From the American Agricnltnrist. 

VIRGINIA LANDS. 

Dear Sir, — I am thus far on my return from 
an exploration of that part of Virginia lying 
within a circuit of fifty to one hundred miles from 
this place, and do not hesitate to say, that con- 
sidering its advantages as an old country, it is 
much to be preferred for settlers from the north, 
than any part of the west with which I am ac- 
quainted. Lands can be had here, that are re- 
ally quite eligible, from &ve to fifteen dollars per 
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acT«; &nd though eppaienilj poor and exb&UBted, 
there is abundant material close by for renova- 
tion. I shall give j ou details hereafter, not hav- 
ing time now. Our company have about con- 
cluded 10 settle at , but more of this anon. 

Wheat and other grains have proved a good 
crop ; com looks well now, though it has suf- 
fered some from the drought. 

Yours, sincerely, G. A. C 

fFathiiigUm, D. C, Jiug. 4, 1843. 

We wish we bad more ihan the initiate of 
the correspondent <rf the "AgricultuTisi." We 
honor ibia genilemap and hia associates for their 
sagacity. Wiih them we believe ibaL there is 
no ponioo of the west that offers auch irtduce- 
ments to ibe inteUigent, industrious settler, as 
the low priced lands of Virginia. 

It is not less strange than true, that these 
lands, which are preferred by our sagacious 
neighbors to any investment that they can 
make in (he west, are sold nine limes out often 
for the purpose of effecting a removal to ibe 
western Stales. The demand for Virginia land 
is becoming very great amongst the nonhem 
emigrants. They have not yet penetrated into 
the " boweb of the land," but have been satis- 
fied with what they have found in ibe border 
counties of Loudoun and Fatrfox. We hall the 
advent (A these enterprising slrangers amongst 
us with great pleasure, and yet, it is a melan- 
choly sight to see the old proprietors, ignorant 
and obatinaie as ibey are, pushed from ibelr 
stools and driven Into the wilderness by the su- 
perior intelligence of ibeae foreigners, llie 
new comers have been, doubtless, readers of 
agricultural papers; they are "book farmers 
they have kept up with the improvement of (be 
age, and now ibey come here, and with a few 
pieces of silver they bribe our poor, ignorant, 
deluded people to quit forever their kindred and 
homes, to yield their delightful climB(e, their 
gTa(eful but abused soil, (o abandon the fellow. 
ship of men, and condemn tbemselves to lives 
of unremitting labor in the midst of a howling 
wilderness. Truly, our northern friends have 
read works on agriculture to some purpose I 

For the Southern Planter. 
BERKSHIKES AND DICKEN HOGS. 
Jlfr. Editor, — Please inform your correspond- 
ent T. G. T. in the September number of the 
Planter, that the arrangement between Col. B. 
and myself to match the Dicken hogs against 
tbe Berksbires was not eSected, because I could 



not procure a male in tbe neighborhood to breed 
from, not that uiy wish to lest the rehuive merits 
of the two stccks or iiiy confidence in the supe- 
riority of the one over the other, have in any de- 
gree abated. So earnest was I, thivt I even 
sent to Baliimore, where, notwiihaHintling the 
kind exertions of Mr. Sands, of the American 
Faimer, I was unable to procure one. The 
croBs^of the Berkshire upon the other, has most 
frequently the effect of leducing the size of the 
Dicken hog considerably, and of producing a 
snoall animal with great propensity to take on 
fat. None of my subsequent experiments in 
crossing have equalled the first. 

W. H. RicHAnoaoN. 



For the Souihem Planter. 
TOBACCO. 
Jlfr, Pianter, — Tell your tobacco makers, in 
curing their tobacco they may save half their 
timo, half their wood or coal, ai:d half the dan- 
ger of burning, by letting in the air near the 
bottom of (heir houses, leaving the door open. 
I'he air Ehouid be admitted all round the house 
at bottom regularly and freely. It is worth the 
trying, and they will then know for theniFelvee, 
and the tobacco will never sweat nor scald. — 
Never bum a stick of green wood under tobacco 
if you wish to cure it well. J. H. 

IMPORTANT TO LADIES. 

An English paper has the following card to 
all fair lovers of worsted work ; 

" Half a pound of soft soap, half a pound of 
honey, one pint of English gin, mix all well to- 
gether, and, with a spcmge, clean the work with 
it, and then apply cold water In the same man- 
ner ; dry with linen — the brightest colors will 
be uninjured." 



Tbe companionship that exists between an 
Editor and his readers, naturally begets a desire 
upon the part of each to know occaaionally how 
the other is gelling on in the world. We take 
this opportunity, therefore, as our third volume 
is drawing to its close, to inform our friends that 
the prospecls of the Planter were never brighter 
«[ fairer. After years of unrequited toil, we are 
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beginning to reap the reward of our persever- 
ance. Our list has increased, and from assur- 
ances that we have received from various parts 
of the country, we are flattered into the belief 
that our number will probably be doubled during 
the next twelve months. Although there may 
be something like presumption in appropriating 
to ourselves what has probably been done for 
the cause of agriculture alone, we cannot help 
feeling personally grateful fomhe various efforts 
that have been made to extend the circulation 
of the Planter. 

It has ' been sneeringly said that ihe great 
agricultural Slate of Vi^ginie^ with all her 
boasted intelligence, could not support an agri- 
cultural paper. The Planter offers the only 
opportunity that now exists of refuting this ca- 
lumny. We have always maintained that there 
were six thousand persons in the State of Vii- 
ginia who would cheerfully pay a dollar a year 
towards the support of an agricultural paper, if 
the knowledge of its existence was brought 
home to them. Upon this calculation we reckon 
that there are three thousand who have never 
yet heard of the Planter. The low price at 
which we publish the paper, cuts us off entirely 
from the services of an agent ; we are depen- 
dant, therefore, for those services upon our friends, 
who reap the benefit of this re iuction. 

We were so fretted with the ridiculous law 
which imposes upon us a rate of postage so 
imequal and so unjust, that we determined to 
change the form of our publication, but upon an 
intimation to that effect, we were overwhelmed 
with so many entreaties to the contrary, that 
we have determined, instead, to endeavor to ob- 
tain some reformation in the postage laws, which 
are so manifestly absurd, that Congress is avow- 
edly waiting only for an opportunity to attend 
to the practical affairs of the nation, to reform 
them altogether. 

We have been seduced into a trial of the 
credit system, by which we have now some 
three or four hundred dollars due us for this 
year's volume, that is probably not worth a but- 
ton. We, therefore, utterly abjure it from this 
time forth, now and forever. In no case will 
we send the paper hereafter until we have re- 
ceived the money. We know that this rule 
may subject us and others to some inconvenience, 
and we know there are hundreds who will order 
the paper, whose responsibility is good for thou- 
sanik, but if we make a rule, we must stick to 



it, and- we can never consent again to be ecn- 
ployed in dunning subscribers for a dollar apiece. 
It would be a great accommodation to us, if 
those who design taking the paper next year, 
would inform us of the fact as soon as possible. 
We should like to form some idea of the edition 
that will be called for. For want of this know- 
ledge, we have once or twice been put to the 
expense of a reprint^ and now we are sadly in 
want of the second volume, for which we will 
gladly pay the subscription price. 



GOOCHLAND FAIR. 

We are requested to state that the Goochland 
Agricultural Society will hold its next annual 
meeting and fair at Goochland Court House on 
the 9ih of November. We understand that a 
very lively spirit exists among the farmers of 
the county, and that'a very interesting meeting 
is anticipated. 

CONTENTS OF NO. XI. 
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Agricullare ^s the nursing mother of the Arts. 

JCcnaphon. 



Tillage and Pasturage are the two breasts of the 
State.— £^tfy. 



C. T. BOTT8, Editor. 
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CLIMATE. 

We have once or twice called the attention 
of our readers to the American edition of the 
"Farmer's Encyclopedia." We observe that 
an article in this work upon the subject of "the 
influence of climate on the fruilfulness of plants," 
has provoked thunders of indignation from some 
of our southern cotemporaries, and they do not 
hesitate to denounce the whole work as unwor- 
thy of southern patronage, because of the libel 
perpetrated on the South. The objectionable 
article is peculiar to the reprint, and has been 
adopted into it from a number of the "American 
Journal of Geology and Natural Science ;" the 
author is understood to be the American Geolo- 
gist, Mr. Featherstonaugh. The position taken, 
is, that " the cultivated plants yield the greatest 
products near the northernmost limit in which 
they will grow." To support this visionary 
notion of a very visionary gentleman, various 
ingenious arguments and statements are resorted 
to. The latter are certainly gross misconcep- 
tions of facts ; many of them, it is true, are of 
a very vague and indefinite character, but some 
of them are more precise and tangible. For 
instance, he speaks of the neighborhood of Phi- 
ladelphia as being the latitude for melons. Sure- 
ly the author had never eaten a watermelon or 
canteleup in Virginia, or he would never have 
ventured upon such an assertion. To be sure, 
the old maxim says, de gustibus, non est disputan- 
duTUj there is no disputing about taste ; there- 
fore, the opinion of no one individual on this 
subject is to be preferred to another; hence we 
do not hesitate to oppose our own to that of 
the celebrated Mr. Featherstonaugh. Our op- 
portunity for judging has probably been much 
greater than any he could have enjoyed. We 
have been in the habit for many years of paying 
annual visits to the North, and generally at that 
season when our melons have past, and theirs 
have just come into the market. Now, if we 
know a delicious, delicate fruit from a cold, in- 
sipid one, we may be trusted in saying, that 
Vol. III.— 34 



there is no comparison between the Jlavor of 
the northern melon, grape, and peach, and those 
that are raised in Virginia. Personally we are 
not acquainted with those that grow farther 
south, but have always imagined them to b 3 
even superior to our own. How is it with to- 
bacco, one of the plants that our author alludes 
to in support of his theory ? Its acknowledged 
perfection is attained in the region of Virginia, 
yet it grows, and is cultivated, as far north as 
Connecticut. 

To various climates Providence has undoubt* 
edly assigned various plants and fruits ; and the 
greatest number of these will be found in those 
latitudes that lie between the two extremes ; or, 
in other words, in the temperate zone. There 
is one circumstance that has, we think, served 
to mislead Mr. Featherstonaugh in his conclu- 
sions upon this subject. It is very true that 
plants have been gradually progressing north- 
wards, and we believe the day is not very dis- 
tant when melons and peaches may be grown 
to great perfection in Pennsylvania and further 
north ; but it will be when these regions ex- 
change the furs of winter for the mantle of 
summer. Let them not despair ; frigida Gallia^ 
is now translated "sunny France," and the 
clearing of forests and the opening of the earth 
are gradually extending equatorial warmth and 
fruitfulness into their inhospitable regions. 

Upon the whole, we look upon this as a la- 
bored, and perhaps excusable, effort in a citizen 
of the North to persuade his countrymen of the 
existence of advantages which their rapid emi- 
gration to the South proved them to be ignorant 
of. But our Southern friends have-shown them- 
selves far too sensitive upon this subject, and by 
their extravagant and unjust denunciations of 
the excellent work into which it has been incor- 
porated, they have given a notoriety and an im- 
portance to the article, which its intrinsic merits 
would never have commanded for it. 

We cannot close these remarks, already too 
long for the subject, without noticing an opinion 
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expressed by Mr. J. T. Leigh in ihe last number ing seven perfect ears. They were taken froiri 
of the Cultivator, as lo the comparative healihi- ' a field of twenty-five acres, on the farm of Gen. 
ness of Mississippi and Virginia. That there '■^'- ^^- Forman, of Cecil county, Maryland, and 



were a fair sample of ihe crop. Gen. Forman 
informed me that he had many years ago adopted 
the plan of selecting his seed corn, always takin 






are some six>ts in Mississippi more healthy than 
Bome spots in Virginia we do not entertain a 

doubt; but if Mr. Leigh thinks there is any j it from the stalks that have the greatest numbel- 
kind of comparison between the general healihi-j of perfect ears; and that by continuing this 
ness of the two States, we can only say, he is, practice he lias brouj^rhi his com to the high 



the only individual we ever heard express that 
opinion. 



For the Southern Planter. 
CHARCOAL. 
In a late Cultivator I find that Mr. Weaver, 



quality represented by the specimens alluded to. 
This has been uniformly the result with all who 
have peraeveringly practiced it. The first, I 
believe, to do so, was M?. Cooper, of New Jer- 
sey, forty or fifty years since ; then the " Mary- 
land twin corn" was produced by some gentle- 
man on the Eastern Shore; then the Baden 
corn was announced, and the Mercer corn, also ; 
all were produced in the same way. General 
Fonnan intends to measure an acre, which shall 



of Rockbridge county, has reported the result of 

an experiment made by him of charcoal on 

wheat land. He states that he could perceive I be a fair sample of the whole field, and let us 

no effect in any way. I, too, (it will be recol- . know the quantity of shelled corn it shall have 

lected) have been making experiments with coal i produced ; this will enable our fanners lo com- 

on wheat, corn and pasture; and now report : 1 pare the product of this corn with that of the 



The lot of wheat consisted of three acres of 
poor level white clay, which is known to be 
most unfavorable to wheat. It was sown late, 
and being in a large grass field w*a8 grazed by 
sheep till late in the spring. It made about 
eighteen bushels of grain weighing sixty-four 
pounds to the bushel, and not a particle of rust 
was to be seen. 



common kinds. 

A word or two on the utilfy of attending to 
such things by our farmers. The wonder is, 
that every body does not do it, and the only 
reason I can suggest for its not being done, is, 
that people are not generally aware, that all 
kinds of plants may be improved by careful at- 
tention to breeding, just as much as animals are. 



A portion of the corn ground which was ' There are at this day very fevv^ farmers so igno 
coaled was of the same description as above I rant as not to kno>\r that their horses, cattle, 
mentioned — had never been manured, and pro- ! sheep and hogs, are v/onderfuUy improved by a 
duced more than double what it has ever done I judicious selection of breeders. You will scarce- 
within the last thirty years. This corn took a I ly fiud a farmer now that does not improve his 
handsome start to grow — was greatly checked ' stock by this means. I need not enlarge on 
by the drought of June, but the rains of July this fact. But where are ihey that improve 



and August gave the above result, say six bar 
rels to the acre. 

It has been near three months since I was on 
the pasture ground, at which time I could per- 
ceive no effect from the coal, but doubt not of 
seeing it next year. Let it be remembered that 



their corn arid wheat, and rye and oats, in the 
same way? They are only found here and 
there, and so seldom, that they are considered 
prodigies. Every body, almost, when he wants 
an improved article of this kind, purchases Eome 
celebrated kind for a trial, which may or may 



Mr. Weaver's experience was with pure coal, not be what is represented, or may or may not 
mine with the commixture of coal and covering suit his soil or his climate; but never thinks of 
of the pit. Mr. W. does not state the quantity ! improving what he has already got. No one 
used by him, it is, therefore, probable that the i ever thinks of crossing the breed of his corn, 
quantity was large; thus furnishing an over- hvheat, rye or oats, and thus improving them; 
dose of ammonia ; in which event rust would ! and very few even take the trouble of select- 
be the consequence, as was the case with his ing the best of that which they have for seed. 



field, whether coaled or not. 

I shall continue my experiments and reports. 

Za. Drummond. 
Amherst^ October^ 1843. 



Let me assure our farmers that they can im- 
prove their corn and all other crops by cross 
breeding, just as easily as they can their ani- 
mals. They can change the size and color of 
the cob ; make the com early or late, yellow or 
white, soft or flinty ; all by cross breeding, with 
From the American Farmer. ^^ cost and very little trouble. 

IMPROVEMENT OP CORN, WHEAT, &c. .,„?*'""'f ^' *" '!'''' 1 '^?"^'° ''T?''*' °"' 

' ' crops IS by manurmg the land and cult i vat mg 

I had the pleasure, a few days ago, of show- the growing plants. Now for a moment let us 
ing you a couple of stalks of corn, eac/< cow/di/z- 1 see how ii would do in improving animals, 
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merely to feed ihem well and give them gocxl 
stabling, paying no attention at all to the selec- 
tion of breeders. AH will admit that stock 
raised and kept in this way would soon " run 
out/* no matter how good it may have been at 
the beginning. Well, what is high feeding of 
stock but analngous to high manuring of land ? 
The one feeds the cattle, the other feeds the 
crops ; neither does any thing more than supply 
the wants of the individual animal or plant it 
does not and cannot change the character or 
quality of its progenf . When feeding^ either 
of plants or animals, does all it can, it does no 
more than simply keep the individuals as they 
were, in reference to their natures — it generally 
produces a good crop, or a fat animal, and that 
is all. 

" But," I anticipate I shall be asked, " how 
are we to improve our corn, wheat, &c. by cross 
breeding?" 

W^heat,rye and oats, may all be treated alike — 
and the process given for one will answer for 
all. Take several good kinds of wheat, bald, 
headed and bearded, blue stem, purple stem, red 
and white, five or six kinds in all ; mix them 
together thoroughly, and sow the parcel in some 
good ground at a considerable distance from 
any other wheat field. At harvest time go into 
the field and select the bG5t heads, those that 
are largest, best filled, and that contain the best 
grains, on the shortest and robust stalks, and 
keep the seed for another yearns sowing. The 
next year at harvest make the same selection 
for seed. Continue this selection for two or 
three years, and then you will find you will 
have a wondnrfnlly improved variety of wheat. 
But to keep the quality of this new wheat up 
to its standard, and even to continue the improve- 
ment, you ought al\va3's to select a quantity for 
the succeeding j-ear's sowing in the same way. 
This is not as troublesome as at first sight it 
appears to be. A half a bushel or a bushel of 
seed wheat may easily be selected in this way 
in a few hours — hours that possibly might not 
have been devoted to as profitable employment. 

The cross breeding of corn requires a little 
more trouble. You have an excellent" kind of 
corn, but it is late in maturing and has rather a 
large cob. Select some o:hcr kind of corn that 
ripens as early as you desire, and has the right 
sized cob.. Plant your late kind as early in the 
spring as you can, in every alternate hill, leav- 
ing the other hills vacant. At a later period, 
say twenty to thirty days later, (according to 
the difference between the two kinds,) plant the 
vacant hills with the early corn. The place of 
the experiment should be remote from any other 
corn field. Cultivate both in the UsSual way, 
until you observe the tassels of the early kind 
beginning to push. Then carefully cut out all 
the tassels of this early kind^-do nothing to 
the late kind. Walch carefully and cut out all 



tassels as they appear from this kind. When 
the com is ripe select all the good ears of the 
early kind for next year's planting. Plant this 
selected seed in the usual way the second year, 
and when ripe, select the best ears of the ear- 
liest ripening. You will find in these ears a 
variety of grains in shape and color, and of dif- 
ferent quality — there will be grains resembling 
both original parent stocks. Now select the 
grains that suit you. All the grains will pro- 
rluce a small cob and early com ; but some of 
the grain on the cobs may be small and inferior 
like the original parent ; therefore, on this the 
third year, select the grains. Generally this 
third planting will establish the variety; but 
the better way is to continue to select your seed 
every year. You may now select seed with a 
view to increasing the number of ears to the 
stalk; but take care to avoid selecting small 
ears simply because there are many on the stalk. 
If 3''ou find a stalk with three full sized ears, it 
is better to lake them than those from a stalk 
that has four small ones. 

By these means' corn is supceplible of almost 
any degree of improvement and c hange of cha- 
racter; and I am fully satisfied that there is no 
one branch of agiiculinre that would so well 
pay for the small amount of labor and attention 
required. 



AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL 
FAIR OF THE HENRICO SOCIETY. 

On the first day of November, the Agricul- 
tural and Horticultural Society of Henrico, held 
their sixth fair in the public room of the Ex- 
change Hotel. The fall meeting is chiefly hor- 
ticultural, and we were rather disappointed at 
the meagre exhibition of fruits and vegetables. 
We missed, particularly, that beautiful display 
of dahlias, that gives such a charm to these ex- 
hibitions in the northern cities. 

But there was a new feature added to the ex- 
hibition this year, that we were pleased to find 
excited the liveliest interest among the visiters. 
Premiums were, for the first time, offered for the 
best specimens of mechanical skill in the differ- 
ent arts, and the exhibition proved, as we knew 
it would, that our city artisans, in several de- 
partments, can vie with any in America, proba- 
bly with any in the world. There was a case 
of surgical instmments from the manufiictory cf 
Mr. Kern, that we have good authority for say- 
ing cannot be excelled, hardly equalled, in the 
Union. There were displays of harness and 
saddlery by Messrs. Colquitt, Otey and Aus- 
tin, that would have done honor to the best ex- 
hibition at the American Institute in New York. 
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Mr. Samqel Denoon exhibited grates of pat- 
terns and workmanship to please the most fasti- 
dious. Mr. EIiLL, in addition to some elegant 
boots that would have graced the foot of the 
most exquisite dandy, exhibited a pair of shoes 
of superior workmanship, substantial and neat, 
the very thing for a farmer^s wear. These 
iinanimously secured him a premium in this de- 
partment. We must not omit the beautiful dis- 
play of guns and rifles from the manufactory of 
Mr. Thomas Tyrer, for which the Society 
awarded him an honorary medal. Virginia 
sportsmen will hereafter need go no further than 
Mr. Tyrer's shop to supply themselves with an 
outfit in the most elegant and approved style. 

But above all, we were most astonished at, 
and interested in, a pair of blankets of su- 
perior quality from the manufactory of Mr. Bon- 
sack, in Botetourt. We should like to know 
something of the history of an establishment 
that produces such goods as these, and will be 
much obliged to Mr. B. or any friend of his who 
will introduce us to the establishment. We are 
satisfied that the day will come, when the sheep 
and wool business will be a great one in Virgi- 
nia. The sheep are only waiting for the manu- 
factories, and the manufactories are only waiting 
for the supply of wool. 

But to return to the exhibition. The speci- 
mens of needle work were very beautiful, and 
excited great admiration. The fair altogether, 
was esteemed by many the most interesting 
ever held by the Society. 

The mechanical department, interesting as 
ihe exhibition was, was not half represented, 
and we think we see that a degree of emulation 
has been excited among the mechanics of Rich- 
mond, that will, another year, lead to an exhibi- 
tion, which of itself will be worth a visit from 
xlie most distant part of the State. 

An address was delivered before the Society 
by C. T. BoTTS, Esq., of the merits of which 
'}i does not become us to speak. 



plough, about 21 inches apart, the furrows near- 
ly filled with barn-yard or long manure, the po- 
tatoes cut and dropped ; the pieces about nine 
or ten inches apart in the furrows on the manure, 
then slightly covered with a hoe, leaving the 
surface smooth. The whole was then covered 
with leaves and trash from the woods, three or 
four inches thick, then some heavier litter, such 
as drifted brush from low grounds, sedge, corn- 
stalks and weeds, thrown on to prevent the wind 
taking off the leaves. 

Here ended the tending, except where the 
trash was not thick enough to prevent weeds 
springing up, they were pulled out by hand. — 
The planting was done in the latter part of the 
Third month last, the product was 121^ bushels, 
being a fraction over 3| bushels to the square 
rod, or 607^ to the acre. The planting was 
from .the slock I have had for several years past, 
and the product quite as fine as I ever saw from 
the mountains. 

Thomas T. Hunt. 

Springfield, Guilford Co., JV. C. \ 
Third mo. Ist, 1843. / 



From the South Carolina Planter. 
LARGE YIELD OF POTATOES. 

I have delayed sending an account of my 
last year's potato crop, as I promised, imtil the 
account kepi by the boys who did the work, is 
lost, so that I am unable to arrive at the cost. 
The quantity of ground was 32 square rofls of 
oW and poor land, manured with stable manure 
and broke deep, then furrowed off with a shovel 



ORCHARDS. 

We hope those who are without them, will 
not permit another season to pass without sup- 
plying themselves with nn abundance of young 
fruit trees. If its convenience and value are 
properly estimated, there is probably no acre on 
the farm that pays so well for the labor bestowed 
upon it, as the orchard. We are satisfied, and 
are prepared to satisfy others, that the climate 
and soil of Virginia are as well adapted to the 
growth of apples and peaches as any in the 
Union. We mentioned the fact last year that 
pippins raised in this State are so much more 
highly esteemed in this city than the northern 
apple, that they bring fift}' cents in the barrel 
more in the market. We have just received 
from a friend in Goochland a present of a bar- 
rel of pippins, that in flavor and quality are 
equal to any we ever saw. And yet the old 
idea was, that a pippin was not fit to eat unless 
it came from New England. Peaches, too, as 
we have asserted over and over again, attain a 
flavor in this climate that is totally wanting in 
the large, fine looking, highly cultivated fruit of 
the North. Yet " with all the means and appli- 
ances to boot," we are in the general miserably 
supplied with this delicious and healthy gift of 
nature ; whilst in the more ungenial region of 
the North, every fifty acres is furnished with its 
well selected, neatly trimmed, and highly culti- 
vated orchard. 
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By the bye, talking about orchaide, in the 
course of our peregrinations this fall, we ThII in 
■wiih a very curious work, entiiled " Prima facU 
for the Fanner, Fndt Grovtr and the I'ubiie." 
It '» made up of opinions and statemeots fur- 
nished Mr. M. R. BartJoti, the Editor, by Mr. 
JoHM FoRMAM, of Western New York. Mr. 
Format! is represented as a practical farmer and 



most successful fruit grower. His management 
of his peach Irees is to us entirely novel, and as 
it comes so strongly recommended by the au- 
thor's reputation for success in his peaches par- 
ticularly, at the risk of being a tittle prosy, we 
will give it in his own words. 
The engraving represents his 



RENOVATED PEACH TREE. 



"The peach tree seed demands, invariably, a 
dry, warm, and strong toil, free of slona, weeds, 
ami grass, and smally declining in some direc- 
tion, so as to avoid standing pools of water. — 
From this ground, which should be located 
quite remote from all old and sickly peach trees, 
the weeds, &c. should be carefully dressed out 
two 01 three limes during each season, and all 
cob-web ne«ls, and the homes of insects, should 
be thoroughly brushed away. Any other course 
than this, may possibly save labor, but it inevi- 
lably leaves the infant tree exposed to incurable 
disease and early decay. 

"In the next place, in order to preserve the 
nursery plant from the visitation of the white 
gnjh-Uke worm and all other unfriendly insects, 
the earth immediately about the root of each 
plant, must be efiectualty drenched with stale 



chamber lye, and this must be followed up faith- 
fully during the months of August, September 
and October of each year of the seedling's nur- 
sery growth. The free application of this lye 
to the grotmd about the plant, has been found 
effectual in keeping every kind of noxious in- 
sect out of the way, and preserving the plant 
not only in a healthy state, but in a fair and 
thrifty condition for the orchard. 

" Well tested experiments effectually ehow 
that dry, elevated, and rolling ground, is not 
only the most inviting, but the most safe and 
the most certain. And should the surface chance 
to be quite broken and quite rocky, these form 
no serious objections. 

"Much of the success in the cultivation of 
this fruit, ie generally supposed to depend upon 
the direction of the descent of the ground of the 
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peach orchard ; but tbe point of declination, is 
not in fact of any great moment. Experience 
proves that the north and west pitch, will, in or- 
dinary seasons, produce the greatest amount of 
fruit ; while the southern and eastern pitch, bring 
the earliest and richest flavored fruit. 

"The training of a Peach Tree in a single 
stem^ ^c. The evils arising from this mode of 
culture, may be all easily and effectually reme- 
died by substituting the following course of cul- 
tivation, viz : 

"1. In planting the yourtg trees in the orchard, 
say about one year after the ingraft, care must 
be taken, in the first place, to set them some ten 
or twelve feet apart; this distance will admit a 
free team passage about the orchard. Then, in 
the next place, further care must be taken to 
plant the roots of each seedling fttU eight inches 
lower in the earth than the depth at which it stood 
in the nursery. This distance down places the 
roots quite out of the reach of the bug and the 
worm, and gives them a fair hold upon the 
earth and the nutriment which it furnishes. — 
Then, if it should so happen that the worm or 
other insect, bark the tree and bore it, and even 
kill it at the ground, new shoots will immediate- 
ly spring up from the safely bedded root, strong 
and full of health, and thus keep the orchard 
stock in good condition. 

'* 2. In the spring, next following the planting 
of the orchard, each tree must be cut off at the 
ground. Then, from the root or stump thus 
left in the earth, fresh sprouts will soon shoot 
up, as in the subjoined cut, and these are to form 
the future peach tree, 

" The thrifty stems severed froin the slump, 
may, if taken off at the swell of the leaf bud^ 
be separated into slips of about ten or twelve 
inches in length, and planted some eight or ten 
inches deep in the earth, leaving simply a fair 
sprouting space above the surface. These slips, 
if the ground be rich, fine, compact, and kindly 
disposed, will also sprout and grow, forming 
roots downward, and shoots upward, and this 
too, as experience teaches, in six or eight cases, 
as an average, in errety ten. 

" 4. The sprouts springing from the deeply 
grounded root, and forming the peach tree^MQ all 
held in an upright and family-like position, by 
the body of earih which surrounds them ; and 
although the ground in which they stand may 
be extremely rich, and full of appropriate nour- 
ishment, — and the sap very profuse, yet, being 
divided among so many suckers, it affords to 
each but a moderate share of nutriment ; and 
that share may be easily regulated to suit any 
quality of ground by increasing or diminishing 
the number of sprouts. 

" One great object in this mode of culture, is 
to secure, not a rapid^ hut a very moderate^ not to 
say, slow growth of the tree, and at the same time, 
a sound arid durable quality of timber, with a smooth 



and safe bark into which the rain and sleet will 
not penetrate, nor will the frost or post-worm find 
a ready entrance, 

" 4. But should the white grub, in his ram- 
bles, or the black bug, in his flights, chance to 
reach one or two of these sprouts, or even all of 
them at a single visit, which in fact would be a 
very rare occurreiice, and prey upon them, they 
would all die as a matter of course ; but then 
the root is safe ; it has felt neither the sting of 
the one nor the tooth of the other ; and it will 
soon send up new and healthy shoots, — an entire 
healthy and graceful peach tree. 

" Experience has proved ail this, and it ha? 
alsoi proved, that, in such cases, an excess of 
shoots will often spring up, and make a too mi- 
nute division of the sap, thereby endangering 
the health of the whole family of sprouts ; there- 
fore, these sprouts must be trimmed out and the 
number graduated to the condition of the soil. In 
this trimming, however, some thought must be 
had as to the nature and state of the ground, its 
location, pitch, &;c. In poor land some three or 
four shoots are enough, and six or eight in rich 
soil. Then, as to the relative position and pro- 
mise of the plants,— division is one object, the 
preservation of the largest and most thriftv, is 
another, and both, and all demand the exercise 
of judgment. But let it be borne in mind, that 
this surplusage of shoots, let them come whence 
and when they may, must be removed only at early 
trimming time. 

" These thrifty sprouts, whether from the root 
of the nursery tree, or from one killed by the 
grub, will begin to bear fruit the second or third 
year ; and by the sixth or seventh year, they 
become extremely prolific and elegant. In this 
way, the stock of peach trees may be preserved 
in a perfectly healthy state, secure from all ordi- 
nary casualties, the late spring frosts excepted, 
for many years ; ay, for whole generations, and 
rarely show the symptoms of the yellows, as 
the sickly foliage is generally designated, or the 
decay of a root or a stem. 

"It may here be observed that, in order to 
promote the purity of the peach orchard, and pre- 
serve the beauty and quantity of the fruit, the 
HOG should be allowed the free range of the 
whole ground, from early grass time up to the 
ripening of the choice peach ; and when he is 
restrained from this range, all exposures of the 
roots of trees, to the ravages of insects, &c , 
should be carefully covered up, and the ground 
left somewhat rounding or rising rather than 
hollow ; for standing water is a deadly foe to 
the peach tree." 

Mr. Forman indignantly complains of the 
impositions pmctised by some of the northern 
nurserymen, and threatens, unless his general 
complaints produce a reformation, to give names 
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and places, with a stnriling statement of prac- 
tices that arc resorted to by some of these gen- 
tlemen. 

We would take this occasion to saj to all 
our friends within striking distance of Rich- 
mond, that our old friend, Mr. Joseph Sinton, 
13 prepared to supply any orders for fruit trees 
of the very best kinds. We believe the most 
implicit faith may be placed in the integrity and 
honor of Mr. Sinton. He has been long tried, 
and as far as we know, his trees ha^'e given 
universal satisfaction. 



MANUFACTURE OF MANURE. 

If you have a fam'dy aii.l keep a horse and 
cow — or cow only — you are able to manufac- 
ture, annually, one hundred cords of manure, 
which shall be worth to you or to purchasers, 
who will be glad to pay you the money for it, 
nine shillings, or even two dollars per cord. 

Suppose your barn is near your house. Sup- 
pose, also, you dig and stone up a large vault 
under the bam, into which all the urine of the 
horse or cow, and their other excrements, shall 
be deposited. Let your sink drain also lead into 
this repository. On the way, between the sink 
and the barn, let the privy be placed, under 
which the soap suds and other washings from 
the sink shall be discharged, on a plank floor, 
into the depository under the bam. Let that be 
the common receptacle of the sink, privy and 
stable. Keep a horse or ox cart, or even a 
wheel barrow, — and between April and Novem- 
ber, be sure to carry into that vault sods or other 
materials from the roads and fields, amounting 
to three cords per week, for the whole season. 
The next spring you will have at least, one hun- 
dred and fifty cords of manure, saturated with 
animal and human excrement, and the washings 
of the sink and wash rooms, which will be of 
the strongest and best kinds, and which will be 
worth every cent of two dollars per cord. In all 
human probability, the contents would bring you 
two hundred dollars. Is this not worth the 
pains ? It may all be made so much clear gain, 
with little or no pecuniary cost to the house- 
keeper. — U\ A. Drowns Plough Boy, 



For the Southern Planter. 

OVERSEERS. 

Mr, Editor J — I am suffering under the most 
intolerable thraldom to which a poor devil was 
ever subjected, and unless you in your wisdom 
can aflford me some relief, I must give up in 
despair. I am afflicted with an qverseer, who 
is one of the most faithful, industrious, obstinate, 
hard-headed and conceited beings that ever 



walked on two legs. I am a young fanner, 
lately come into the possession of a large estate, 
and the fellow's knowledge of the practical and 
mechanical part of my business, is absolutely 
necessary to me ; moreover, his hard-fisted hones- 
ty, notwithstanding his ignorance and obstinacy, 
prevents me from discharging him. In short, 
sir, I fear the old man of the sea was not seated 
more securely on the shoulders of poor Sinbad, 
than is this fellow on my premises. But nhikt 
he continues here, I am the veriest sk^ve on the 
plantation; for I have no will of my own. I 
eim fond of reading agricultural works, and 
sometimes indulge in ideas of very extensive 
and judicious improvements ; but to carry them 
out I am compelled to resort to the practical as- 
sistance of Mr. R., the gentleman before men- 
tioned. Accordingly, in the blandest and most 
conciliating manner in the world, I suggest to 
him the advantage of trying some improved 
mode of culture that I have seen highly recom- 
mended in the Planter. He answers, " of course 
if I order him to do it he will Ury it, but he 
knows it will never do in the world ;" and sure 
enough, it never does " do." If at considerable 
pains and expense I procure some improved im- 
plement, which has been brought to my notice 
in my agricultural papers, no matter how admi- 
mbly it may work for a day or two, whilst I am 
superintending it, in a little time I find it laid 
up in the barn, and I am briefly informed that 
it is "out of order and of no manner of ac- 
count." Thus, notwithstanding my great de- 
sire to adopt and profit by the improvements of 
the age, notwithstanding I feel confident that 
by improved culture the product of my farm 
could be doubled, here I am, working exactly 
as my great grandfather did before me, continu- 
ing the same unscientific and destructive system 
that my venerable ancestor pursued. Is not 
this inlolemble ? Yet, what am I to do ? My 
neighbors tell me if I dismiss my present tymnt, 
I shall probably get one in his place with more 
conceit and less honesty. Will you, Mr. Editor, 
assist me with your advice in this dilemma, and 
oblige 

Your obedient servant, T. S, 

We feel for our friend, and will not withhold 
from him the consolation and assistance our 
poor advice can aflford. In the first place then, 
we say to him, discharge your overseer and at- 
tend to your business yourself. With your su- 
perior intelligence and information, you can 
soon become infinitely better skilled in what you 
call the "practical and mechanical part of your 
profession," than the prejudiced, ignorant booby 
you have described, ever could be. If you must 
have a superintendent, take care to be superior 
to him in every department of your business, 
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and let that, superiority be recognised and ac- 
knowledged. 

Various causes have been assigned for ihe 
supposed retarded state of agriculture in the 
South, but in our opinion, nothing militates more 
against the progress of improvement amongst 
us, than the universal system of employing over- 
seers. We know it is much the fashion, espe- 
cially with the demagogue who wants their 
votes, to laud this class of men ; nor do we 
mean to say that there are not many honorable^ 
liberal, intelligent individuals among them ; but 
our observation has lead us to the conclusion, 
that, (or the most part, they are ignorant, preju- 
diced, and obstinate, in the extreme; and we 
have no doubt that the picture of his own situa- 
tion drawn by our friend T. S., although per- 
haps a little highly colored, is a faithful portrai- 
ture of the influence exercised by these men 
upon southern agriculture. 

Very large proprietors can afford to employ 
men of skill and intelligence to superintend their 
estates, but we respectfully ask if the small far- 
mer, of three or four hundred acres, would not 
do better by attending to his own business than 
by employing another to do it for him ? Re- 
member ^e old maxim, "if you want your bu- 
siness done, employ another; if you want it 
well done, do it yourself." 



The Pictorial Times and Illustrated London 
J^ews, containing descriptions of the Fair of the 
Royal Agricultural Society at Derby, were sent 
from this office to several of our exchange pa- 
pers, and we suspect the Southern Planter and 
the South Western Farmer are indebted to us 
for the papers they have acknowledged from 
mother source. Certain it is, we sent them co- 
pies of the papers mentioned. — Cultivator, 

The only copy of these papers that we re- 
ceived were marked as coming from the office 
of the Agriculturist. But we are as much in- 
Jebted to o\ir friends of the " Cultivator" as if 
their intended kindness had been received. 



EFFECTS OF DROUGHT PREVENTED BY 
DEEP TILLAGE. 

To the Editor of the Soathem Planter: 

Decor Sir^ — ^I made an experiment on a small 
scale during the past season, the object of which 
was to satisfy myself as to the advantage or 
disadvantage of close planting and deep tillage 
of com with reference to its ability to withstand 



the effects of a very dry season. The result as 
to the first branch of the experiment was unsa- 
tisfactory, while that of the second branch was 
a clear demonstration to my mind of the great 
utility of deep tillage, or subsoil ploughing 
where the soil will not admit of a deep upturn- 
ing, in enabling the com to resist the effect of 
drought. I selected a square in my garden 
through which a trench had been opened the 
previous season two feet deep and about eight 
feet wide. This trench was filled up and le- 
velled with the common surface, and after ma- 
nuring the whole broadcast with litter from the 
farm-pen, it was prepared and planted at the 
earliest period the season (a late one) would 
permit, at the distance of three feet each way, 
two rows running through the length of the 
trench, and the whole was thinned to two stalks 
in the hill. It grew ofif finely and was ad- 
vanced to the critical stage of earing when the 
late drought occurred. From this the com suf- 
fered great injury in general, but the part which 
grew over the celeiy trench retained its verdure 
and freshness during the prevalence of the 
drought, whilst nearly every blade of the re- 
maining part of the square was frequently seen 
to be in a twist. 

I submit the facts of this experiment — the 
public may draw their own inferences. 
Yours respectfully, 

Ch. B. Williams. 



PEAS AS AN IMPROVER. 

We have been requested by a subscriber to 
obtain some information for him upon the sub- 
ject of using peas to improve poor land. In 
the absence of any original information we 
make the following extracts from a communica- 
tion lately made by Mr. Edmund Rdffin to 
an agricultural society in South Carolina : 

" llie almost universal mode of raising the 
pea crop in South Carolina is by planting among 
corn. The length of the summer permits this 
planting to be done after the com is well ad- 
vanced in growth, and for the peas to have time 
to perfect their growth after that of the corn has 
ceased. Universal experience seems to have 
confirmed the value and profit of the pea crop 
thus made. But this mode, however advan- 
tageous, seems to me of far less benefit, than 
either of several other modes. Of one of these 
I have myself had large and satisfactory expe- 
rience, under a less favorable climate — and others 
I have but just seen in this neighborhood, or 
elsewhere in this State. 

" Whatever may be the amount of product, 
or of profit, from raising peas among com, as a 
secondary cultivated crop, it is attended with 
much trouble in the planting and separate tillage. 
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" Peas (like red clover, which is also a plant 
of the pe& tribe,) draw sustenance veiy largely 
from the atmosphere, by their system of broad 
leaves, compared to what they draw from the 
8oiL Hence such plants take less from the land, 
and return more to it, than any others, and, 
therefore, are the best of manuring or meliorat- 
ing crops, to be alternated with the more ex- 
hausting grain, and tillage crops. In this re- 
spect, red clover has sto^ unrivalled, because 
in the more northern and improved lands, where 
its admirable manuring and cleansing qualities 
have been fully experienced, peas cannot be as 
well raised. From some trials made here, there 
is good reason to hope that red clover may be 
raised to great advantage, even without lime, 
the application of which would ensure its per- 
fect success. But, even if this were not so, the 
pea crop sown broadcast is scarcely less valua- 
ble than clover as a manuring crop, and supe- 
rior to it in several other respects. And the 
great ground of recommendation of the pea 
crop, is that it may be introduced after either of 
several different grain cfops, and to fill longer 
or shorter intervals of time, which would other- 
wise be fruitless for melioration, or serve to fill 
the land with foul weeds and depredating in- 
sects. In this manner, peas may be advan- 
tageously used to improve and add to any scheme 
of rotation of crops — lessening the exhausting 
operation and destructive effects of the worst 
rotations— or making one really improving and 
excellent, which without the addition of peas 
would be more exhausting than meliorating. 

'^ The principal experience which I have bad 
of peas as a manuring and cleansing crop in 
my own practice, was the sowing the field 
broadcast, upion a good and clean ploughing, 
and harrowing in the seed, (of the cow pea, or 
some other variety producing much vine and 
leaf,) about one and a half bushels to the acre. 
The crop at or near maturity of the more for- 
ward pods, should be well ploughed under about 
a month before the time to sow wheat. The 
wheat should be sowii on the same furrow, and 
covered by the harrow. This is an admirable 
preparation, serving by the thickly covering and 
shading and smothering and subsequently kill- 
ing of the peas, well to cleanse afid also to ma- 
nure the land, and to produce a much better 
crop of wheat than can possibly follow com, 
cotton, and still more, wheat itself or other broad- 
cast grain. The sole objection to this prepara- 
tion is the cost of the ploughing for the pea 
seeding; and this perhaps may be often saved 
by a new practice of which I have recently 
learned something elsewhere. The black pea, 
and also a dark red pea, will lie upon the ground, 
or remain covered therein, through winter with- 
out rotting, and will germinate and grow in the 
spring. Availing of this property, these peas 
have been successfully sown both late in autumn 

VcM. III.— 35 



(or early part of winter,) with wheat, and in 
spring with oats. The peas grow but little 
until the grain crop is removed, and then grow 
rapidly, and soon form a good cover. It is not 
to be supposed that this plan will always suc- 
ceed. But it has done well, on a small scale of 
operations, for three years as conducted by Wm. 
R. Davis, Esq. in Fairfield, and for six years 
on a larger scale, by Major J. Littlejobn in 
Union. 

" If it be not desired to use the broadcast pea 
crop to prepare for and measure for wheat — or 
if it be preferred to save the crop for hay — then 
the latter may be done, as I had the benefit of 
seeing but a few days ago, on the neighboHng 
plantation of one of your Society, the Hon. J. 
C. Calhoun. The crop of peas was mowed by 
the scythe; and afier laying a few hours in the 
sun, and without being turned, the vines were 
put up in high and narrow cocks around a stake 
five or six feet high, to stand until cured enough 
to be stored in the house. This plan (which, 
by the way, with smaller cocks, is the best mode 
I have ever known of curing all kinds of grass 
for hay) — saves the trouble of turning the hay 
with forks, and the loss by such turning causing 
the dropping the leaves and shedding the ripe 
peas, as well as too much sunning the hay. — 
The provender thus saved is excellent, and the 
land is left clean for any succeeding crop. In 
this case, the cow pea was the variety used, 
and the sowing was in May, at the rate of two 
and a half bushels to the acre. 

"A still mora admirable plan of i:ai8ing peas 
I saw on part of the same plantation. The 
seed had been sown broadcast (one bushel to 
the acre) in the corn land at the last ploughing, 
which was in July. The crop of corn we sup- 
pose may be twenty-five bushels to the acre ; 
and the peas (as seen on the 26th of September) 
formed a thick and rank cover of the whole 
ground." 



PLOUGHS. 

We have been in the habit of considering 
a g'uage wheel to a plough an appendage 
of very doubtful utility, and we believe it 
has been almost universally discarded in the 
few instanees in which it has been introduced 
amongst our old fashioned Virginia farmers ; al- 
thotigh the truth is, we believe three-fourihs of 
them never saw a plough with a wheel to it, 
and many of them have very little idea to what 
part it is attached. Yet we find the following 
remarks in the report of the committee who su- 
perintended the ploughing match at the grand 
State fair at Rochester, New York : 

"Many of them came unprovided with a 
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guage wheel J and the difference of draft was so 
great, "vvith or without a wheel, that those who 
had not a wheel', borrowed one before Ihey 
would go through with a trial. Yonr commit- 
tee think this point seiiled in the minds of every 
one who saw this trial, that a wheel is an in- 
dispensable accompaniment to a good plough in 
sward land, or indeed in almost any other." 



For the Southern Planter. 

PLASTER OF PAJRIS.— CHARCOAL. 

Mr. Editor,— ^ A distinguished politician of 
the West adopted as his motto, " Clay first, Clay 
last, and Clay all the time." My motto as a 
farmer is. Manure first, Manure last, and Ma- 
nure all the time. It is a well known fact, that 
most of the farmers east of Richmond, who 
have been induced to sow plaster upon their 
fields, have long since given up the use of it as 
worthless, and upon some minds a strong pre- 
judice exists against its use, not having seen, as 
they say, the least beneficial results from it. — 
Plaster is a very insoluble substance, requiring 
nearly five hundred parts of water to dissolve 
one of plaster. When it is sown upon the soil, 
therefore, and acts beneficially, it is owing to its 
chemical action. Unless it comes in contact 
with some substance in the soil capable of de- 
composing it, it will remain unchanged and in- 
ert, and no good result can be expected to follow 
its use. Professor Lieblg's theory, that plaster 
decomposes the ammonia that ftills in rain wa- 
ter, I am disposed to call in question, for the fol- 
lowing reasofi.^ It is rational to conclude that 
the same quantity of ammonia, (which he says 
is always present in rain water) would be brought 
down in one place as in another, and the benefi- 
cial effects of piaster would be (according to bis 
theory) everywhere alike manifest. This we 
know from experience is not the case. But I 
must be permitted to say that where the use of 
plaster comes to be properly understood, it is, in 
my judgment, destined to hold a high rank 
among the farmers of tbe East, as it now does 
among the farmers of the West. To aU I would 
say, use plaster liberally in constructing your 
manure and compost heaps ; never allow either 
to ferment without a proper admixture of ground 
plaster in the heap. In this way the plaster is 
decomposed, and two compounds are formed, 
sulphate of ammonia and carbonate of lime, 
and the volatile portion of the manure heap will 
be retained for the use of crops. And here I 

• The fact that plaster and carbonate of ammonia 
mutually decompose each other when brought into 
contact at common temperatures I do not for a mo- 
ment call in question. The decomposition, however, 
is slow. The quantity of plaster is so small gener- 
ally when sown upon the surface, and the action upon 
some soils so different from that of others I cannot 
subscribe to his theory about rain water and plaster. 



would respectfully urge upon my brother far- 
mers to adopt some plan without delay to save 
the liquid manure of their animals. The ready 
wit of every farmer will suggest the manner of 
doing it. Some might be aided by reference to 
an article of mine in your paper, January num- 
ber for 1842. If the solid and liquid excreiAents 
cannot be saved together in a well constructed 
reservoir, water tight, and protected from the 
weather, the solid may be fermented by pouring 
the liquid upon it, but don't forget tbe plastkr. 
After fermentation especially, in all cases, it 
should be protected from the weather, or much 
of the value will be lost from drenching rains. 
I have nearly filled two sides of my sheet, but 
I must say something about 

CHARCOAL. 

Professor Liebig has said^ charcoal previousfy 
heated to redness^ will absorb ninety times its vo- 
lume of ammoniacal gas. I have no doubt of 
it. Mark the words in italics, "pieviously 
heated to redness." Charcoal has also great 
affinity for carbonic acid, but it has a greater 
affinity for water than for any of the gases ; 
when filled with either carbonic acid or ammo- 
niacal gas, upon being made wet this gas will 
be liberated and the pores of the charcoal be- 
come filled with water. Now suppose from ex- 
posure to the atmosphere the pores of the char- 
coal should be filled with carbonic acid. Then 
place it over a stream of ammoniacal gas, the 
ammonia could not enter, because it could not 
displace tbe carbonic acid ; but suppose the far- 
mer should use charcoal in his manure heaps 
instead of plaster, and it should be in a condition 
to absorb the ammoniacal gas, the character of 
the ammonia is still the same; charcoal does 
not deprive it of its volatility ; consequently, the 
mon^nt it is disengaged by the charcoal be- 
coming wet, there is danger of a loss of all tbe 
ammonia. 

I have made the foregoing plain remarks in 
regard to charcoal, because 1 perceive from the 
agricultural periodicals it is becoming very fash- 
ionable, and I fear many fatal mistakes will be 
the result.* 

In conclusion, I must again say to all, use 
ground plaster liberally in your stables, cow- 
sheds, manure and compost heaps, and the re- 
sult cannot be doubtful. 

I remain truly, yours, 

G£0. WoODFIN. 



SALTING HORSES. 

A curious fact is mentioned in Parker's Trea- 
ties on Salt. "A person who kept sixteen farming 

♦ Charcoal is most usually recommended to be 
used about manure heaps to retain the amoKmia, — I 
would not rely upon it. WiU Mr. Drummond give 
us the practical results of his experiment with char- 
coal as a manure 1 
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boraes, made the folio wing experiment with seven 
of them which had been accustomed to eat salt 
with their food. Lumps of rock salt were laid 
in their mangers, and these lumps, previously 
weighed, were examined weekly, to ascertain 
what quantity had been consumed, and it was 
repeatedly found that whenever these horses 
were fed on hay and com, they consumed only 
about 2^ or 3 ounces per day ; but that when 
they were fed with new hay, they took six 



ounces per day." This should convince us of 
the expediency of permitting our cattle the free 
use of salt at all tinfes; and it cannot be given 
in so convenient a form ns rock sah, it being 
much more palatable than the other article in a 
refined state, and by far cheaper. A good lump 
should always be kept in a box by the side of 
the animal, without fear that it will be taken to 
excess. — Selected^ 



A GRUBBING FORK. 




We present our readers with an engraving 
and description (taken from Thaer's Principles 
of Agriculture) of an implement that will, we 
think, be found very useful in the tedious busi- 
ness of gmbhing : 

"Sometimes for the purpose of extirpating 
shrubs a lever is used, armed at one of its ex- 
tremities with a very strong trident of iron, the 
prongs of which are usually 20 inches long. 

"As they must be able to endure a great 
strain, the part of the instrument which joins 
the socket and the socket itself should be very 
strong. Into this socket a pole is introduced 
which serves for a lever, which should be stout, 
of solid wood, of ash if possible, and 15 or 20 
feet long. To the extremity of the handle a 
cord is attached 8 or 10 feet long, with a cross 
bar, by means of which several men can exert 
their strength at once upon the lever. After 
the strongest lateral roots have been cut, the 
trident is thrust under the stock or stump, in an 
inclined position, then a block is placed under 
the handle or lever, which is placed so near the 
stump as to raise the extremity of the handle 
10 or 12 feet, then by means of the cross-bar 
attached to the cord the workmen bring down 
the upper part of the handle till the roots yield 
to their efforts. By the aid of this instrument, 
simple as it is, astonishing things can be effected, 
and when it is insufficient more complicated ma-, 
chines will run great risk of being broken." 



For the Southern Planter. 
COMMENTS. 

It will be noticed that I have ceased to com- 
ment on the contents of the Southern Planter. 
This has been caused by the complaints of one 
who says I treated him rudely, or words to this 
amount. It should be remembered that in this 
manner of writing one has to travel an unfre- 
quented path over rocks, hills and valleys, and 
through mud and water. In the case above 
alluded to I unfortunately got into the mud, and 
in the headlong efforts to extricate myself, I be- 
spattered an unknown fiiend, of which he hear- 
tily complains. Now, behold the garments of 
my friend have been purified by the communi- 
cation which my comments elicited, and in 
which he complains q{ me ; but I am yet be- 
mircd and silent, and determined to remain so 
unless the gentleman or the public shall see fit 
to lift me once more to a perpendicular. 

Investigator. 

We regret the determination of our corre- 
spondent. We are aware of the peculiar deli- 
cacy of the position he assumed as a commen- 
tator upon the contents of the Planter. There 
is no species of communication more useful than 
a fair, candid and gentlemanly review of the opi- 
nion of others ; for it is only by a free and liberal 
discussion of points on which we differ, that we 
can expect to arrive at the truth. At the same 
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time, there is nothing more objectionable in itself^ 
or more calculated to restrain the communica- 
tions of others, than an uncourteous, carping 
critique upon every thing that appears. We 
know " Investigator** to be a sound, practical, 
and successful farmer, and we hope still to have 
the benefit of his experience in the shape of 
'* comments," always presuming that they will 
be marked by that kind regard for the'feeiings 
of others, which we know to be characteristic 
of the individual. 



my health permits, some extracts from it from 
time to time. His fame as a farmer was known 
all over Virginia. T. I. P. 

We have often heard of Dr. Meriweather and 
shall be much pleased to receive the extracts 
from his diary. 



For the Southern Planter. 
REPLY TO R. R. 

Mr, Editor J — In reply to the communication 
over the signature of " R. R." on " Overseers' 
Wages," that appeared in your last number, I 
would say that, in consequence of bad health I 
have been unable to redeem the promise made 
in the May number of 1841, over the signature 
of T. I. P. that in a future communication I 
would imdertake to show more fully " the bad 
results of giving an overseer an interest in the 
crop," and am now indebted to the assistance of 
" un copiste" in sending you this ; and instead of 
having recanted my previous views and opinions 
concerning the bad practice of giving overseers 
an interest in the crop, time has only ser\'ed to 
confirm me in them. 

The practice of giving overseers a part of the 
crop was a custom that prevailed thirty years 
ago, and the errors and consequences of which 
the improvements of agriculture have tended 
greatly to expose; and there are now found 
comparatively few that carry out this system. 

The late Dr. W^illiam Meriweather, of this 
county, the most scientific and practical farmer 
of his day, and who was half a century before 
his cotemporaries in farming, was never known to 
give an overseer u part of his crop. The con- 
victing interest of one year with the gradual 
improvements of the farm for subsequent years, 
is evident ; and a conscientious employer would 
find it at once in direct opposition to the interest 
of the overseer to be engaged in improvements 
in which he would have no interest. 

I will conclude with saying that I deem the 
practice altogether inconsistent with any thing 
like progressive improvement on a farm ; and 
as you have so ably sustained my views on this 
subject, I leave you in future to answer any 
thing that may be said upon it. 

Yours, &c. T. LP. 

Amelia, XovA, 1843. 

P. S. — I would state that I have the promise 
of being put in the possession of the agricul- 
tural diary of the distinguished farmer men- 
tioned, (Dr. Meriweather) and will send you, if 



To the Editors of the Louisville Journal: 

Gentlemen, — Having noticed in your paper a 
call on the farmers to send you their experieDce 
of this year in the different branches of farming 
and of the improvement of the soil, I will pro- 
ceed to give you mine in the raising and plough- 
ing under of broadcast com. We had a field 
of thirty-seven acres which had previously and 
the year before been cultivated in com, and the 
soil of which required renovating ; and, believ- 
ing nothing could be sown which would more 
speedily accomplish the end proposed than broad- 
cast corn, I proceeded accordingly. The field, 
previously to being sown, had not- been broken 
up and the old stalks still remained upon the 
ground. 

About the latter part of April I commenced 
sowing. Upon thirty acres I sowed two bushels 
of corn per acre, and upon the remaining seven, 
three bushels per acre, and ploughed the whole 
under, old stalks and all, two inches deep. 

It came up and all grew equally until about 
two feet high, whai a marked difiference began 
to present itself, and at the age of maturity that 
which was sown thick had scarce reached five 
feet high, whilst the' other had attained the 
height of seven or eight feet. Hence we see, 
for two reasons, a decided advantage in favor of 
thin sowing : first, because it requires less com ; 
and, secondly, your stalks will grow both larger 
and taller, and from my own observation I may 
add that less than two bushels per acre would 
perhaps be advantageous. And now comes the 
ploughing under. Finding it impossible, with 
the aid of a log-chain reaching firom the beam 
of the plough to the end of the double-tree, to 
tum it under as well as desired, I determined to 
seek some other mode, and for that purpose 
knew of nothing better than the roller, which I 
accordingly procured, and commenced rolling it 
down by lands of suitable width for the plough 
to follow. The roller is of such weight that 
when drawn by two horses it will mash the 
stalks down fiat with the ground, and 1 can tm- 
hesitatingly say that stalks, even ten or twelve 
feet high, may in this way be completely turned 
under to the depth of four inches without injury 
to the horses. 

Were my only object the rapid improvement 
of the soil, within the shortest space of time, I 
would not seek further or better means than 
first sowing down thick with rye, which I would 
plough under just before the time of ripening, 
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to prevent ita seeding the ground, and upon 
which I would sow one bushel and a half of 
com- per acre ; thus, in the same season, plough- 
ing under a heavy coat of rje and com, which, 
in the short space of twelve months, will equal 
if not surpass any benefit which can be derived 
from clover in two years. 

Though last, not least, another important ad- 
vantage to be taken into consideration is, that 
by this double process your kind is less exposed 
to the deteriorating effect of the sun's rays, 
when a rye crop is ploughed under in June and 
com sown broadcast, than when with com alone 
you would be compelled if sown early to plough 
under in August, and consequently your land 
would be left exposed to the scorching influence 
of an autumnal sun. 

OdoUr 12, 1843. 



BOMMER'S MANURE METHOD PUT IN 

PRACTICE. 

We extract the following certificate of the 
value of the manure made by Bommer's process 
from the last number of the Cultivator. We 
have in our own possessicm the most satisfactory 
testiDQonials of its efficiency in producing speedy 
decomposition, and of the apparent value of the 
manure. But nobody hereabouts has yet had 
an opportunity of testing its effects upon a crop ; 
although no one who has seen the manure after 
it is made, seems to have any doubts upon this 
point. As far as our information and experience 
go, the time required to produce perfect decom- 
position is rather underrated. Of course differ- 
ent materials wiU be longer or shorter in rotting, 
but we rather think that the average will re- 
quire from four to six weeks. But our informa- 
tion is drawn from experiments made during 
the last summer, when the process was un- 
doubtedly much retarded by the excessive rains 
for which the season was so remarkable. 

^Meisri, Gaylord ^ Tucker^ — Being a sub- 
scriber and constant reader of your valuable 
agricultural publication, 1 frequently find there, 
articles on ' Bommer's Method of Making Ma- 
nure.' As these articles are chiefly from the 
pens of agriculturists who have followed this 
method with entire success, it affords me un- 
feigned pleasure to be able, on my own behalf, 
also to bear testimony to the value of this me- 
thod, and through the medium of your paper, 
to make the results of my experiments and 
operations known to my fellow-citizens. This 
I do, both for the sake of bringing before the 
public the great advantages derived from using 
the method spoken of, and the benefits insui^ 



me by its application, and at the same time in 
order to render a deserved tribute to the truth. 

''On purchasing Bommer's method last 
spring, I immediately prepco'ed a heap in the 
presence of a few neighbors. I followed strictly 
the directions laid down in Bommer's book. — 
After the lapse of a fortnight, the heap was 
opened in the presence of a number of farmers, 
and our astonishment cannot be conceived on 
seeing the metamorphosis which had taken 
place, as we found all those weedy and strami- 
neous materials of which the heap had been 
constructed, reduced to rich black manure, hav- 
ing an ammoniac smell, much more pungent 
than the best stable manure. Beholding so 
surpris'mg a result, the farmers present formed 
themselves into a public meeting, and in that 
capacity nominated a committee from their midst, 
who were charged with the preparation of a re- 
port d[ what we had seen, to be sent to the 
agricultural press. 

" I ploughed in this manure into one-half of 
a field intended for potatoes, and in order to in- 
stitute a comparison of effects, I put the same 
quantity of my best stable manure into the 
other half of the field. The efifect on the soil 
was very nearly the same with both these kinds 
of manure ; but the vegetation on that part of 
the field which had been furnished with Bom- 
mer's manure, was more luxurious and the fo- 
liage of a deeper verdure, which I attribute to 
the richness of the saline matter which it con- 
tains, and which alone preserved the humidity 
of the soil during the severe drought of this 
last season. It is proper to remark also, that in 
the compoeitk>h of the ' Bommer manure,' I em- 
ployed simply such doses of the ingredients as 
were absolutely necessary to insure success in 
the operation of making it, and if I had in- 
creased these quantities, there is not the least 
doubt that the result of the Bommer manure 
would have been very far superior to that of 
any horse maniure. 

^ Perfectly satisfied with my experiment and 
its results, I have put up fixtures near my barn- 
yard for the purpose of preparing large quanti- 
ties of this manure ; and within the last two 
months I have made three heaps, which have 
yielded me between 200 and 300 loads of ex- 
cellent manure. The last heap was composed 
entirely of 100 loads of sedge grass, nearly dry, 
with which I intermixed 40 loads of swampy 
matter, such as exists on my farm. All my 
outlay in purchasing ingredients to form the lye 
for this last heap, amounted to between $20 
and $30, and in disbursing this trifling sum, I 
have made a heap of manure, which I .would 
not dispose of for $260. 

'' I shall prepare other heaps of manure be- 
fore the winter sets in, and those who may be 
desirous to see me at work and to assure them- 
selves of the truth of what I have said, need 
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only call at my farm, and judge for themselves. 
The benefits which 1 derive from using this 
method are not inconsiderable. Before becom- 
ing acquainted with it, I purchased every year 
from three to five hundred dollars worth of ma- 
nure, which I needed over and above that of my 
own farm-yard, for the two hundred acres which 
I have. Now I do not purchase one penny's 
worth, and I can make double the quantity if I 
choo&e. I have the advantage of producing 
my manure in the sowing and planting season. 
I can make it more or less strong, more or less 
fermented, so as to suit the soil and the kind of 
crop for which I want it ; I spread tJid plough 
it in while it is perfectly fresh, and consequently 
in all its strength. These are some of the re- 
sults experienced by me in using Bommer's me- 
thod of manuring land. 

Jbrrit Kouwenhoven. 

FUUlands, L. /., S^t. 16, 1843.'' 



For the Southern Plantelr. 

AGRICULTURAL APHORISMS. 

wo. vn. 

As the stalk of corn in the field, so the young 
man ; both must be cultivated or their fruijt will 
be chafiy. 

Some men subsist by labcHr of the body, some 
by labor of the mind ; a combination of both is" 
important to success. 

Some men write without thinking, some thiok 
without writing ; the one is willing and not able, 
the other able and not willing. 

There is no profit without capital The mer- 
chant's capital is his money ; the farmer's capi- 
tal is his manure bank. 

Winter time is hard by, and I venture to ad- 
monish every farmer to count his cattle, and 
then his hay stacks, and if the one shall exceed 
the other, then either sell, eat, give away, or kill 
the surplus to keep them from dying. 

Agriculture is favorable to morals, to health, 
and to wealth. 

Mankind might do without physicians, if they 
would observe the laws of health ; without law- 
yers, if they would keep their tempers ; without 
soldiers, if they would observe the laws of Chris- 
tianity ; and perhaps without preachers if each 
would take care of his own conscience; but 
there is no living without farmers. 

Aaous. 

Amherst, October, 1843. 



cutting the tops of corn than is counterbedancec 
by the value of these substances as articles ot 
food ; BO that if by being permitted to remain 
they were entirely lost, and the labor of gather- 
ing were estimated at nothing, it would be better 
to leave them on the stalk. Some late experi- 
ments that he has witnessed in the manufacture 
of sugar from cornstalks in different stages of 
their growth, have satisfied him that the grain 
usee up and requires all the saccharine matter 
of the stalk and leaves, and that as long as 
there is a spark of vitality in these, they are 
ministering to the growth and perfection of the 
seed. 

For our own part, we dimbt not that the 
growth of the grain is often checked and that 
shrivelling is often produced by pulling the leaves 
and topping the plant too early. How the ac- 
count will stand between the gain of fodder and 
the shrinkage of the grain, we are not prepared 
to say. But admit that the superior charact^ 
of the fodder secured by early pulling will not 
compensate for the injury to the grain ; still, we 
think even after the leaves have performed all 
their functions and the plant has ceased to grow, 
that the tops and leaves may be gathered to 
great advantage. The saccharine matter, even, 
has not been all exhausted as chemical analysis 
proves, and other nutritive properties undoubt- 
edly remain. In the North even the lower part 
of the stock is recommended as affording excel- 
lent food, and fully justifying the labor and ex- 
pense of gathering and passing through the 
cutting box. 



FODDER. 

We observe that Mr. Ruffin, in a communi- 
cation, to an agricultural society of South Ca- 
rolina, expresses the opinion, that more injury 
results to the grain from pulling the fodder and 



From the Soathem Caltiyator. 

ON CLEARING LAND. 

Messrs. Editors, — Permit me, through your 
paper, to communicate some of my ideas to my 
brother farmers on clearing land — I might say 
experience. The plan I have tried successfully 
for several years, is this : — I grub, cut the fire- 
wood, and rail timber, kill the timber left stand- 
ing, and split the rails in the course of the fall 
and winter; heaping no more brush than will 
give me sufficient pass- way to haul the fire-wood 
out as I n^ed it. In that condition I let it lay 
one year, with the exception of shrubbing the 
ensuing summer, and the spring foUowing I 
have a fine piece of mellow new ground, ready 
for inclosing and cleaning up, the standing tim- 
ber all dead, the fibrous roots, the leaves and 
trash all rotten, and the land very often produc- 
ing a double crop the first year. Nor does it 
stop there ; for I believe the good effects may 
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be seen for six or eight years afier. Need I tell 
any rational man that the first yearns rest is 
worth more in enriching the soil, when the 
brush and timber are lying on it, than any two 
or three years after it has been in cultivation ? 
Let me invite them to look at our wood-lands, 
with the growth so dense that you can scarcely 
ride through it, the face of the earth covered 
two or three inches deep with leaves, and ask 
them to determine whether, if all be cut and 
burnt off the same winter, as is 'usually done, 
their land is not greatly impoverished ? Need 
I argue with my brother farmers so plain a case 1 
I think not ; for if they will reflect one moment 
on the two plans, I believe they will try mine, 
and I venture to say if once tried they will pur- 
sue it in future. 

My next clearing I expect to let lay two 
years, with all cut and killeil on it but the rail 
timber, and the second winter I will cut and 
split the rails, leaving all on the ground one 
year, and I expect by doing so my lajad will be 
worth more than double the same lands cleared 
in the usual way. 

And now, Messrs. Editors, in looking over 
your T>aper, I am surprised to find so few con- 
tributing towards supporting it with their prac- 
tical modes of farming. "We want Georgia farm- 
ing—surely no place needs improving more than 
middle Georgia — ^and I do hope that there is in- 
telligence and patriotism enough in middle Geor- 
gia to make your paper appear what every good 
citizen should wish it to be. 

Robert Caldwell. 



For the Southem Planter. 

GALLS AND GULLIES. 

Mr. Editor^ — From the wretched system of 
cultivation in many parts of Virginia, the farms 
present an uncomely aspect from innumerable 
galls and gullies. Experience has taught me 
that these may be stopped without any very 
great labor. Every one in the field intended 
for com, ought to be stopped. It is the more 
necessary, because observation will soon teach 
one that when the hill sides are deeply ploughed 
and kept well cultivated, that but little super- 
fluous water passes down the gullies ; and hence 
there is less danger of their washing out after 
having been filled up. The best time for the 
operation is as soon as the land thaws after a se- 
vere freeze ; or during some wet time when it 
would not be proper to work in the fields. I 
commence by running a two-horse plough up 
one side and down the other, so as to throw the 
dirt into the gully. The horse next the guUy 
should be coupled to the other by a long cord, 
and that to the trace of the other bebw the at- 
tachment of the backhand. Th\s precaution 
w'4l be found necessary, so that if he fall in he 



may not pull his fellow after him. The gully 
is a convenient deposit for any thing that may 
lie in the way, such as logs, stumps, rocks, 
brush, &>c., but they arc by no means essential 
for the success of the operation. 

It is generally necessary to have some hands 
with hoes, mattocs, &c. as there are many places 
that the plough cannot reach in consequence of 
the zigzag form of the gully, until some digging 
be done. Also many gullies have forks, or 
prongs, so that the ploughing cannot be done 
until a crossing place be made near the main 
gully. I am in favor of continuing the opera- 
tion only \ft)iil the place becomes such that cv 
single- horse plough can cross with ease, and 
then leave the balance to the gradual washings 
of after years. When I have an*ived at this 
stage I cover the whole place well with manure 
and sow small grain, (or peas,) and turn in the 
manure and small grain together, and then sow 
a mixture of dififerent kinds of grass seeds with 
plaster of Paris, and cover the whole with straw. 
In a few days the grain wilf put up through 
the straw and hold it so closely to the earth that 
the most washing rain will not remove it. I 
prefer a mixture of red clover, herdsgrass and 
greensward seeds. 

In the subsequent cultivation of the field the 
guUies should remain untouched by the plough 
or hoe ; and in a little time the grass will form 
such a sward as to catch a sufficiency of dirt, 
during the washing of rains, to render the ori- 
ginal gully nearly level. 

Those who have not tried this plan may be 
incredulous ; but such as doubt, may examine 
my farm and see for themselves, that gullies 
thus treated, have seldom been injured by wash- 
ing rains. It is often the case that less time 
will be required to stop a gully than would be 
lost in turning the plough during the cultivation 
of the crop. 

Every farmer ought to get clear of his gul- 
lies in four or five years, according to the num- 
ber of shifts he may have on his farm. 

I can say but little of the efficacy of hill side 
ditches to prevent gullies from washing out, but 
do not doubt their usefulness. I should have 
tried them if my professional engagements would 
have permitted me. 

If the foregoing should not benefit any one, 
it may serve to elicit information from some per- 
son more competent to instruct. 

R. D. Palmer. 

October 28, 1843. 



WOUNDS ON HORSES. 

Take one-quarter of a pound of saltpetre, half 
a pint of spirits of turpentine — put them toge- 
ther in a bottle, and shake up before using. — 
Apply to the wound with a feather three times 
a day. — Central Kew York Farmer. 



